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Thanks  to  improved  commanications  Syria  aod  more 
especially  Palestine,  once  visited  by  few  save  pilgrims  and 
explorers,  now  attract  an  increasing  number  of  tourists  everv 
year.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  East  and  its  rich 
and  varied  colouring  are  seen,  it  is  true,  to  better  advantage 
in  Egypt;  but  the  chief  attraction  of  a  visit  to  Palestine  and 
Syria  nes  in  their  historical  associations,  and  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  Handbook  is  to  bear  faithful  and  accurate  witness 
to  these  on  the  spot  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  endeavours  to 
give,  as  far  as  is  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  guide-book, 
a  comprehensive  and  accurate  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  exploration  of  Palestine.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book appeared,  in  German,  in  1875;  its  writer  was  Dr.  Albert 
Socin  (d.  1899),  late  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  at  Leipzig. 
The  present  is  the  fifth  English  edition  and  is  based,  like  the 
two  preceding  editions,  on  the  experience  of  Dr.  Immanuel 
Bmtinger,  who  has  made  his  home  in  Jerusalem  and  by  re- 
peated journeys  through  the  Holy  Land  has  obtained  an  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  of  the  country.  The  description  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  appears  in  the  present  edition  for  the  first 
time.  The  section  on  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  was  revised 
and  supplemented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters  of  New  York. 

While  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  manv  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  are  liable.  He 
will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especially  if  3ie  result 
of  their  own  observation.  The  information  already  received 
from  numerous  correspondents,  which  he  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges, has  in  many  cases  proved  most  serviceable. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  into  Eight 

Sections t,  each  of  which  may  be  separately  removed  from 

■^      the  volume  by  cutting  the  gauze  backing  visible  on  opening 

ihe  book  at  the  requisite  pages.  Linen  covers  for  these  sec- 

Mons  mi^  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  have  been  an  object  of  the  Editor's 
special  care.  Of  these  twelve  have  been  redirawn,  or  appear 

+  Introductory  Matter,  Approaches  to  Palestine,  pp.  i-civ  and  1-4; 
1.  Jerttsalem  and  its  Bnvirons,  pp.  6-90;  II.  Judaea,  the  Ck>untry  East  of 
the  Jordan,  Southern  Palestine,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  pp.  91 -2U; 
m.  Samariajj^alilee,  Phoenicia,  pp.  216-288:  IV.  The  Lebanon  and  Central 
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vl  PREFACE. 

for  the  first  time  in  the  present  edition.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  will  be  found  a  clue-map  indicating  the  ground  covered 
by  the  special  maps  distributed  throughout  the  volnme. 

Arabic  names  are  in  general  transliterated  on  the  system 
explained  at  pp.  xxxi  et  seq.,  except  in  the  case  of  such 
established  historical  forms  as  Jaffa,  Ascalon,  Acre,  etc. 

Heights  (above  the  sea-level)  are  given  in  English  feet,  from 
the  most  recent  and  trustworthy  English  and  other  sources. 

The  Prices  and  various  items  of  expenditure  mentioned 
in  the  Handbook  are  stated  in  accordance  with  the  Editor's 
own  experience,  or  from  the  bills  furnished  to  him  by  travellers. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  they  are  liable  to  very 
great  fluctuations,  bein^  influenced  by  the  state  of  trade,  the 
increased  or  diminished  influx  of  foreigners,  the  traveller's  own 
demeanour,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances.  It  may 
therefore  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  traveller's  expenditure 
will  be  below  the  rate  indicated  in  the  Handbook;  but  for  so 
long  a  Journey,  on  which  so  many  unexpected  contingencies 
may  anse,an  ample  pecuniary  margin  should  always  be  allowed. 

Hotels,  etc.,  see  p.  xvi.  Hotels  which,  in  the  Editor's 
opinion,  cannot  be  accurately  characterized  without  exposing 
him  to  the  risk  of  legal  proceedings,  are  left  unmentioned, 
except  when  there  is  no  other  available  accommodation. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned  against 
persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Baedeker's 
Handbooks. 


AbbreviationB 

hr.  =  hour  (of  riding  )f«.  about  8M.). 

min.  =  minute. 

M.     =  English  mile. 

ft.      =  English  foot. 

N.     =  north,  northwards,  northern. 

8.      =  south,  etc. 

E.     =  east,  etc. 

W.    =  west,  etc. 

ca.    =  circa,  about. 

Mt.    =  mountain. 

P.E.F.  =  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (p.  c), 

ZDPV.  =  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  Palastina-Yereins  (p.  o). 


PI.  =  plan. 

B.  =  route,  room. 

pens.  =  pension  (board  and  lodging). 

fr.  =  franc. 

c.  =  centime. 

K  =  krone  (Austrian  currency) 

h  =  heller  (       „  »        ) 

mej.  =  mejidi. 

pi.  =  piastre. 

pa.  =  para. 


AsTBBisKs  denote  objects  of  special  interest  or  imply  commendation. 
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OF  THB  AVHDNOIATION,  p.  247. 

SiDOV  (8aid1(  1 :  7200),  p.  275. 

BbibAt  (1: 36,00^).  —  41.  Old  Towh  aho  Bazaab  (1:10000),  p.  280. 

Damaboub  (1 :  34,000),  p.  298.  —  43.  Innbb  Towh  (1:10,000),  p.  306.  — 

44.  MoBQUB  OF  THB  Omaitadbb,  p.  319. 
Ba'albbk  (1:26,000),  p.  326.  —  46.  Aobopolib  (1:217()),  p.  825. 
Cbdabb  of  Lbbabov,  p.  383. 

Tbipoli  (Tab1bdl6b)  and  El-MImI  (1 :  46,000),  p.  387. 
Palmtba  (1 :  27,000),  p.  346.  —  60.  Eabtbbn  Pobtico  of  thb  Gbbat 

OOLONBAOB,  p.  348. 
Sblbucia  (1 :  40,000),  p.  363. 
Albppo  (Halbbi  1:80,OOQ),  p.  877. 
Kal'at  SiM'lN,  p.  833. 
Antioch  (AntIkitbh  \  1 :  60.000),  p.  887. 
Famaoubta  (1 :  7600),  p.  406. 
KiKdBiA  (LBFKOBfAi  1:10,000),  p.  407. 


Panonuna  of  JernBBlem  from  the  Mt.  of  Olivea,  between  pp.  76,  77. 


The  followingArabic  words  (comp.  Tocabalary,  pp.  zxxvii  et  «eq.)  are  of 
frequent  occurrence:  — 


*Ain^  spring. 

Ardy  earth. 

BdS,  gate. 

BahTy  lake. 

2?s6,  hoase. 

Beledf  village. 

Btr^  well. 

Birkeh^  pool. 

Burjy  tower. 

Dahr^  mountain-ridge. 

DHfi    monastery,    con 

▼ent. 
Derby  way,  street. 


JeMy  mountain. 
Jisr^  bridge. 
KabTy  tomb. 
K^fr,  Tillage. 
KaFa^  castle,  citadel. 
karyOy  Tillage. 
kasTy  castle,  tower. 
khidn^  caravanserai. 
Khirhehy  ruin. 
Ai&fteTi,  dome,  domed 
'  tomb. 

MagMta  or  MughdrOy 
cavern. 


Mdf,  saint  (OhrUtian). 
Merjy  meadow. 
Nahr^  river. 
Nc^b  or  Nekby  pass. 
Nebi^  prophet  (Moham- 
medan). 
RdMy  promontory,  peak. 
SJ^Hkh,  lord,  saint. 
TeU,  hill. 
Wddi,  valley. 
Weiiy  tomb  of  saint. 
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I.   Preliminary  Information. 

A.  TraveUmg  Expenses.  Season.  Companions.  Plan  of  Tonr. 
Expenses.  —  The  cost  of  travelling  in  the  East  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  Europe.  Eniopeans  will  find  so  many  unwonted 
requirements  ahsolntely  essenUal  to  their  comfort,  that  the  most 
economically  arranged  tour  cannot  be  otherwise  than  expensive. 
The  average  daily  expenses  in  the  towns  of  the  Orient  daring  the 
chief  travelling  season  (March  and  April)  amount  to  at  least  30- 
36  fr.,  including  board  and  lodging,  guides,  horses,  and  gratuities. 
A  tour  through  the  country  with  a  dragoman  and  tents  (p.  xvii)  will 
cost  a  single  traveller  90-100  fr.  a  day,  two  travellers  60-70  fr. 
each,  three,  50-55  fr.  each,  a  party  of  four  to  six,  40-45  fr.  each. 
Those  who  travel  without  a  tent  and  are  content  with  somewhat 
simpler  fare  may  reduce  these  charges  by  about  30-35  per  cent.  In 
summer  and  autumn  the  prices  are  10  per  cent  lower.  None  of  the 
above  prices  includes  wine,  and  the  cost  of  the  journey  to  and  fro 
must  also  be  added  to  the  estimate. 

Letters  of  Cbbdit  or  Giboxtlas  Notes  form  the  safest  mode  of 
carrying  large  sums  of  money.  They  must,  however,  be  issued  by 
important  banking-houses  which  have  direct  intercourse  with  the 
Orient.  The  CrSdit  LyonnaUj  the  Deutsche  PaldsUna-Bank  at  Berlin, 
the  Anglo-Palestine  Co.  at  London,  and  the  Banque  ImpiHaU  Otto- 
mane  (London  Office,  26  Throgmorton  Street,  E.  0.)  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  most  of  the  principal  banks  in  Europe,  and  have 
offices  or  agencies  at  Damascus,  Beirfit,  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  the 
larger  towns  of  Syria.  These  offices  and  agents,  however,  wiU  not 
honour  the  letter  of  credit  unless  they  are  mentioned  by  name  in  it. 
Travellers  should  therefore  be  careful  to  see  that  this  is  done.  Others 
European  banking-firms  are  mentioned  in  the  text  in  connection 
with  the  towns  at  which  they  have  agencies.  Beiri^t,  being  the 
focus  of  the  trade  of  Syria,  affords  more  facilities  in  this  matter 
than  any  other  place  in  the  country.  —  The  cheques  issued  by  the 
Amerii^an  Express  Companies,  by  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
by  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  by  the  International  Navigation  Co. 
are  also  convenient. 

Season.  —  Spring,  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  June,  and  autumn,  from  September  to  the  end  of  October,  are 
the  best  seasons  for  visiting  Syria.  The  greatest  influx  of  trav- 
ellers takes  place  at  Easter,  at  which  season  Jerusalem  is  crowded 
with  tourists  and  pilgrims.  In  spring  the  scenery  is  at  its  best  and 
the  vegetation  fresh  and  vigorous,  while  in  autumn,  on  the  other 
hand,  travelling  is  less  expensive.  If  autumn  be  chosen,  the  tour 
should  be  begun  from  the  North,  where  the  mountains  afford  a  refuge 
from  occasional  hot  days,  while  the  traveller  in  spring  a|iould  reser 
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Lebanon  for  the  end  of  his  jonrneyings.  A  yisit  to  Palestine  should 
not  be  begun  before  the  middle  of  March)  as  rainy  days  in  that  month 
are  still  frequent.  Among  the  mountainous  districts  excursions  are 
practicable  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

Companions.  —  Travelling  alone  in  the  East,  at  least  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  much  more  expensive  than  for  members  of  a 
party,  and  is  also  apt  to  become  very  tiresome,  particularly  in  the 
country  districts  remote  from  towns  and  hotels.  Even  those  who 
can  speak  Arabic  and  are  familiar  with  the  native  customs  will 
speedily  be  wearied  by  the  stereotyped  questions  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Pleasant  company  will  do  much  to  ob- 
viate the  monotony  of  travel  and  induce  forgetfulness  of  fatigue  and 
vexation.  During  the  season  parties  may  easily  be  formed;  but 
caution  in  the  selection  of  companions  is  very  necessary  in  a  country 
where  arrangements  once  concluded  are  not  easily  altered. 

Condncted  Tours.  —  A  number  of  tours  of  different  lengths  are 
arranged  every  year  by  Thomas  Cook  ^  Son  (Ludgate  Circus,  London), 
the  Raymond  S^  Whitcomb  Co.  (306  Washington  St.,  Boston,  and 
26  Union  Square,  New  York),  Frank  Ctorfc  (96  Broadway,  New  York), 
etc.  These  tours  are  of  two  classes,  personally  conducted  and  in- 
dependent, and  they  may  be  joined  at  London,  New  York,  and 
various  other  points.  The  fares,  itineraries,  and  conditions  are  fully 
detailed  in  the  prospectuses  Issued  by  the  firms  in  question. 

The  great  advantages  which  a  personally  conducted  tour  offers  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  a  pleasure-trip  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
and  to  see  the  most  interesting  places  in  the  East  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  entail  the  not  inconsiderable  disadvantage  that  the  traveller 
who  joins  the  party  is  tied  to  society  which  he  cannot  choose  for 
himself  and  must  resign  all  claims  to  be  master  of  his  own  time  or 
to  determine  his  own  route.  As  regards  the  expense,  a  single 
traveller  (and  still  better  a  party)  can  get  along  very  well  for  the 
same  amount. 

The  average  expense  of  sucli  tours  is  2-Sl.  per  head  per  day,  from 
the  date  of  leaving  London.  For  a  tour  of  15  days,  including  Cairo, 
Memphis,  the  Pyramids,  and  four  weeks  in  Palestine,  Messrs.  Cook  charge 
105  guineas.  —  For  a  tour  of  96  days  from  l^ew  York  vi&  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  and  Smyrna  to  Palestine  and  Egypt  the  Raymond  A  Whit- 
comb  Co.  charges  $  965.  A  more  extended  tour  (4  months)  costs  $  1585.  — 
Frank  ClarVs  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  (2  months,  with  8  days  in  Egypt  and 
11  days  in  Palestine)  costs  $  750.   A  6  weeks'  trip  by  the  ^Arabic'  costs  $  400. 

Plan  of  Tour.  —  A  fortnight  is  enough  for  a  flying  visit  to  Jaffa, 
Jerusalem  (with  environs),  BeirCt,  and  Damascus  (comp.  Nos.  I 
and  II  of  the  routes  described  at  pp.  xiii,  xiv).  Three  or  four  ad- 
ditional days  allow  of  a  visit  from  HaifQ  to  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  (as 
described  in  RR.  Ill  and  IV  at  pp.  xiv,  xv).  Communication  between 
the  three  seaports  mentioned  is  maintained  by  steamers  which  ply 
from  Jaffa  to  Beiriit  3-4  times  weekly,  calling  at  Haif&.  [During 
the  chief  travelling-season,  berths  should  be  ordered  in  good  time.] 
Railways  run  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  from  HalU  to  Damascus, 
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and  from  Beiriit  to  Damascus  and  Ba'albek,  while  Jerasalem  is 
oonneeted  with  N&hnliis,  Jenin,  Haifll,  and  Tiberias  by  a  road.  There 
is  therefore  no  nnwonted  demand  made  upon  the  strength  of  the 
traveller  on  these  three  routes.  —  Those  who  with  to  make  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  who  do  not  object  to  the  hard- 
ships of  horseback  and  tent  life,  should  certainly  also  make  the 
trips  numbered  Y-YII.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  impracticable 
to  adhere  so  closely  to  a  previously  planned  route,  as  the  traveller 
will  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  weather  and  on  his  own 
physical  condition.  A  few  extra  days  should  therefore  be  allowed 
for  each  trip. 

L  Jaffa-Jbbusalbm  (BetiUekem,  Dead  8ea)j  8  days. 

1st  Day.  Jaffa  (p.  6).  The  steamers  generally  arrive  in  the  mom- 
ing ,  so  that  there  will  be  time  to  look  round  the  town  (with  a  guide) 
before  taking  the  train  (about  2  p.m.)  for  Jerusalem  (p.  19),  which 
is  reached  at  6  p.m. 

The  traveller  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  stroll  about  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  as  much  as  possible  (with  guide), 
in  order  to  gain  the  full  effect  of  Eastern  life.  He  should  reserve 
Friday  evening  for  a  visit  to  the  Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews  (p.  65). 
He  should  also  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  from  his  consul,  either 
personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  his  hotel,  the  permission  for  a 
visit  to  the  Haram  esh-Shertf  or  Place  of  the  Temple  (p.  61 ,  closed 
on  Friday).  * 

2nd  Day.  Jerusalem.  Walk  or  drive  to  the  top  of  the  Mt.  of 
Olives  (p.  73),  visit  Oethaemane  (p.  76)  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  74),  and  return  on  foot  through  the  Via  Dolorosa  (pp.  61-49). 
—  Afternoon :  Patriarch* s  Pool  (p.  34),  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
(p.  35),  MiirUtdn  (p.  46). 

3rd  Day.  Jerusalem,  Morning  (unless  Friday,  see  above) :  Place 
of  the  Temple  {Haram  esh-Sherifj  p.  61).  Afternoon :  Drive  or  ride 
to  Bethlehem  (fc  10).   Evening:  Cotton  Grotto  (p.  86). 

4th  Day.  Jerusalem  (walk  or,  preferably,  ride).  Morning:  VaUey 
ofJehoshaphati^Kidron  Valley;  p.  80)  and  Tomb  of  Absalom  (p.  81), 
Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (p.  83),  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83),  through  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  to  the  Zion  Suburb  (pp.  69,  70).  —  Afternoon : 
Drive  or  ride  to  'Ain  Kdrim  (R.  7). 

6th  Day.  Jerusalem  (walk  or  drive).  Morning:  Qrotto  of  Jere- 
miah (p.  87),  Church  of  St  Stephen  (Dominican  Monastery,  p.  87), 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  88).  —  Afternoon :  excursion  to  Tomhs  of 
the  Judges  (p.  90),  and  En-Nebi  Samuel  (R.  8). 

6th  and  7th  Days.  Exoubsion  to  thb  Jo&dan  and  to  thb  Dbad 
Sba  and  back.  6th  Day.  Drive,  after  an  early  start,  to  (4  hrs.) 
Jericho  (pp.  125-128),  thence  to  (IV2  lir.)  the  Jordan  (p.  130)  and 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (p.  132),  and  return  to  Jericho.  —  7th  Day.  From 
Jericho  back  to  Jerusalem,  visiting  Beihany  (p.  126Xo8^te  •»'l5 
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start  has  been  made,  the  traveller  will  be  in  Jenisalem  at  noon. 
The  ascent  of  the  Mt  of  Oliyes  for  the  sake  of  the  evening  view  is 
recommended. 

8th  Day.  From  Jbbusalbx  to  Jaffa  by  railway,  arriving  abont 
noon.  The  steamer  starts  in  the  afternoon.  Those  who  wish  to  drive 
to  Jaffa  (7  hrs. ;  R.  3b)  are  advised  to  leave  Jernsalem  the  day  be- 
fore the  departure  of  their  steamer. 

Those  wbo  make  a  longer  stay  in  Jerusalem  thonld  pay  repeated 
Tisits  to  the  Place  of  the  Temple  (Haram  esh-Sherif),  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Mt.  of  OliTes,  and  they  should  also  walk  round 
the  city  wall.  Other  objects  of  interest  are  the  Armentan  Mimasteiy  (p.  36), 
the  T<n9«r  of  QoHafh  (p.  85),  the  MdmUla  Pool  (p.  68).  the  Qerman  Colony 
of  (he  Tomple  (p.  70),  the  Ltpors"  SotpUal  (p.  70;  not  suitable  for  everjone), 
the  Tombi  M  th«  VaUoy  of  Hiimom  (p.  84).  the  itU  of  EvU  Comua  (p.  84).  — 
Excursions  may  be  made  to  *Ain  Fdra,  1  day  (p.  98)^  the  MonatUry  of  tho 
Oroti  (and  Philip's  WeU),  >/«  day  (pp.  92,  93);  El-Ktibeibeh,  V«  day  (p.  96; 
best  combined  with  a  yisit  to  En-NoU  Sanrntl^  1  day);  the  Frank  Mountain 
and  the  Oavo  of  AduHam^  1  day  (p.  110);  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Sobron 
(1-3  days;  pp.  106,  118);  and  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr  8dbd  (1  day; 
p.  185),  for  which  a  permit  must  be  obtained  through  the  consulate. 

n.  Bbibvt-Damasous  (BcfaUnk),  6  days. 

1st  Day.  BsintT.  Walks  to  the  Pines  (p.  *iBS)  and  the  Ris 
Beirut  (p.  284).  Excursion  to  the  Dog  River  (p.  284)  or  to  the 
Pigeons*  Grottoes  (p.  284).  The  beautifal  environs  of  Beiriit  will 
repay  a  longer  visit. 

2nd  Day.  From  Bdfdi  to  Damascus  (R.  37).  The  train  starts  at 
7.20  a.m.  and  arrives  at  5  p.m.   Secure  a  guide  for  the  next  day. 

8rd  Day.  Damascus  (walk).  After  visiting  the  Oreat  Mosque 
(p.  316),  stroll  through  the  Basaars  (p.  305).  Yisit  to  a  private  house. 
In  the  evening  drive  to  Es-SAlehtyeh  (p.  820)  and  Jehel  KasyHn 
(p.  321).  •    •      • 

4th  Day.  Damasctis  (walk).  Stroll  through  the  Christian  Quarter 
(p.  316),  bazaars,  and  the  S.  suburb  El-Meiddn  (p.  313);  thence  to 
the  E.  and  N.  round  the  town  (8U  Thomas's  Oate,  p.  315).  Visit 
the  Teikiktyeh  (p.  321)  and  one  of  the  caf^s  on  the  Barad4. 

5th  Day.  Railway  to  Rey6k  (pp.  298, 297),  starting  at  7.30  a.m. 
and  arriving  at  10.50  a.m.  Thence  take  the  train  to  Ba'albek  (p.  322). 
Arrival  at  2.20  p.m.  Visit  the  Acropolis  (pp.  325  et  seq.). 

6th  Day.   Return  to  Rey&V  &i^d  BeirUt^  arriving  at  4.10  p.m. 

m.  Haifa-Nazabbth-Tibbbias,  4  days. 

IstDay.  Haifd;  visit  to  ML  Carmel  (on  foot  or  by  carriage; 
p.  230)  and,  if  time  allows,  make  an  excursion  to  Acre  (p.  233). 

2nd  Day.  Drive  to  (5  hrs.)  Nazareth  (p.  242)  and  visit  the  town 
(R.  30). 

3rd  Day.  Drive  from  Nazareth  to  (4  hrs.)  Tiberias  (p.  252),  visit 
that  town,  and  make  the  excursion  to  Capernaum  (p.  258)  by  boat. 

4th  Day.   Driye  Arom  Tiberias  vli  Nazareth  back  to  Haifit. 
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IV.  Haifa-Naza&bth-Tibbsias-Damasous-Bbi&ut,  9  days. 
Ist  to  3rd  Days,  see  p.  xiv  (Tour  lH). 

4th  Day.  From  Tiberias  by  boat  to  Samakh  (p.  241)  and  thence 
by  railway  to  DamaseuB  (pp.  241,  242,  and  146-143). 

6th  A  6th  Days.  Damascus^  see  p.  xiv  (Toar  II,  3rd  and  4th  days). 
7th  Day,  see  p.  xIt  TTour  II,  5ih  day). 
8th  Day,  see  p.  xiv  (Tour  n,  6th  day). 
9th  Day,  see  p.  xiv  (Tour  II,  1st  day). 

V.  The  'Shorter  Tour':  Jbbusalbm - Nabulus - Nazarbth- 
Tibb&ias-Haifa,  7  days  at  least. 

1st  Day.  Start  about  midday.  Sleep,  if  without  tents,  in  (3  hrsO 
Rdmaliah  (p.  216);  if  with  tents,  in  'Ain  Stnyd  (131/2  M. ;  p.  217) 
or  'Ain  el-Hardmtyeh  (19  M.;  p.  217). 

2nd  Day.  From  MmaU&h  (or  'Ain  Siny&)  to  (7  hrs.)  IfUbulus 
(p.  219).   If  arriving  early,  ascend  Aft.  Qerizim, 

Harried  travellers  may  drive  from  Jerusalem  to  Ndfmhu  in  1  day 
(8  bra.)  horsea  shoald  be  sent  in  advance). 

3rd  Day.   From  mhvlw  vi&  Sebastieh  to  (6  hrs.)  Jmin  (^.  227). 

4th  Day.  From  Jenin  across  the  Plain  of  Jetreel  to  (7  hrs.)  2Va- 
zareth  (p.  246). 

6th  Day.  From  Nazareth  across  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  250)  to  (7  hrs.) 
Tiberias  (p.  262). 

6th  Day.  From  Tiberias  vi&  JTa/V*  Kennd  back  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth. 

7th  Day.    From  Nazareth  to  (6  hrs.)  Haifd  (carriage-road). 

Tents  are  unnecessary  for  these  toars,  and  quarters  may  be  found 
everywhere  at  hotels  or  monasteries.  Travellers  who  prefer  drivinje  to 
riding  may  drive  on  the  4th  day  from  Jenin  to  Haifft  (pp.  224,  227-229), 
on  the  6th  to  Vasareth  (pp.  242,  248),  and  on  the  6th  to  Tiberias  (B.  31); 
thence  as  above  (6th  and  7th  days).  It  is  desirable  to  rest  at  least  one 
day  either  in  Nazareth  (in  which  case  the  second  night  may  be  spent  on 
Mt.  Tabor),  or  in  Tiberias,  in  order  to  see  the  neighbourhood.  Other 
nnoecupied  days  may  be  very  profitably  spent  in  ezeursions  from  9*^i^' 

YI.  The  'Longer  Tour* :  Jbrusalem- Haifa- Nazabbth-Tibeiuas- 
Banitas-Damasous,  12  days  at  least. 

ist  to  3rd  Days.  Jeruealem-Jentn,  see  above.  Tour  Y. 

4th  Day  (fatiguing;  early  start  necessary).  From  Jentn  to  (8  hrs.) 
Haifd  (p.  229). 

5th  Day.   Haifd^  see  Tour  III,  1st  day. 

Travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time  may  go  direct  from  Jenin  to  Kaza- 
reth  (see  Tour  V,  4th  day)  and  thence  as  below  (see  7th  and  following  days). 

6th  Day.   From  Haifd  to  (6  hrs.)  Nazareth  (road;  p.  242). 

7th  Day.  From  Nazareth  to  Tiberias^  y]^Kaf¥  Kennd  (ca.  b^ihiB. ; 
p.  261)  or  vi4  Mi.  Tabor  (7  hrs.;  p.  260).  Tiberias  (p.  262)  is  also 
a  good  place  for  a  day  of  rest 

8th  Day.  From  Tiberias  via  (2V4  hrs.)  Khdn  Minyeh  (p.  267)  and 
(1  hr.)  TeU  HCm  (Capernaum,  p.  268)  to  (6Vs  hw.)  Safed  (p.  269). 

9th  Day.'  From  Safed  to  (6V4  ^0  ^^  (PP-  ^^2,  263). 
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iOth  Day.  From  Meis  tU  Hiintn  (p.  263)  to  the  Jordan  bridge 
and  (4V4  hrs.)  Bdniyds  (0»Barea  Phllippi,  p.  264). 

nth  Day.  From  Bdniyds  yi4  Kal' at  en  -  Namrdd  (Karat  m- 
Suheibeh;  p.  266)  to  (8  hre.)  Kafr  Hauwar  (p.  267.) 

12th  Day.    From  Kafr  Hauwar  to  (7  hrs.)  Damascus  (p.  267). 

Damascus,  comp.  Toor  II,  p.  xiv. 

YII.  PHOBiaoiA.  From  Jerusalem  yiA  Haif&,  Acre,  Tyre,  and 
Sidon  to  Beiriit,  9  days ;  vilL  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  11  days. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Haifd^  comp.  Tour  VI,  Ist  to  6th  day  (or  Tonr 
V,  Ist  to  7th  day). 

6th  Day.  From  Haifd  at  midday  to  (2i/j  hrg.)  Acre  (p.  233)  j 
accommodation  in  the  monastery. 

7th  Day.  From  Acre  to  (8  hrs.)  Tyre  (p.  272) ;  accommodation 
in  the  monastery. 

8th  Day.  From  Tyre  to  (ca.  7  hrs.)  Saidd  {8idon,  p.  276);  Arab 
locanda. 

9th  Day.  From  8cddd  to  (8  hrs.)  B^riUJt  (p.  279);  a  fatiguing 
day's  inarch;  start  early. 

BeMt  and  its  environs,  comp.  Tour  II,  1st  day  (p.  xiv). 

Vm.  Lbbanon.  From  Damascus  vift  Ba'albek,  the  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  and  Tripoli  to  Beiriit,  7  days  (not  to  be  attempted  before 
May\ 

1st  Day.  From  Damascus'^i^  'Ain  F^efc  to  (68/4  hrs.)  Ez-Zehe- 
ddnt  (pp.  322,  323). 

2nd  Day.    From  Ea^Ztbeddnt  to  (61/3  hrs.)  Ba'aXbek  (p.  324). 

3rd  Day.  Ba*albek  (pp.  324  et  seq.).  In  the  morning,  visit  the 
Acropolis.   Afternoon :  Ddr  el-Ahmar  (p.  832),  3  hrs. 

From  Ba'albek  to  Beirilt  by  rail'way,  see  p.  822  and  pp.  298-296. 

4th  Day.  From  Dek  el-Ahmwr  to  (6V4  hrs.)  the  Cedars  of  Le- 
banon (pp.  832,  333)  and  to  (23/4  hrs.)  Ehden  (p.  834). 

5th  Day.  From  Ehden  to  (61/2  hrs.)  THpoU  (p.  336). 

6th  Day.  From  Tripoli  to  (9V4  hrs.)  Jeheil  (p.  839). 

7th  Day.  From  Jeheil  to  BevrUt  (ca.  7  hrs. ;  p.  340 j  vift  the  Dog 
River  (Nahr  el-Kelb,  p.  286). 

BeMt  and  neighbourhood,  comp.  Tour  II,  1st  day  (p.  xiv). 

For  the  trips  to  Petra,  Sinai,  the  country  to  the  £.  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  Palmyra,  comp.  RR.  21,  22, 16-19,  &  41. 

B.  Hotelf.  Monasteries.  Hospitality.  Kh&iis. 
Hotels.  — The  towns  on  the  great  tourist-route  are  the  only  places 
which  boast  of  hotels  properly  so  called,  managed  by  Europeans  or 
native  Christians.  Most  of  these  establishments  are  fairly  com- 
fortable, though  the  standard  of  cleanliness  and  punctuality  is 
somewhat  different  firom  that  of  Europe.  An  inclusive  daily  charge 
is  made,  whether  the  traveller  tak«s  his  meals  in  the  hotel  or  not. 


ACCOMMODATION  iTli 

The  average  charge  for  board  and  lodging  is  10-15  fir.  per  day  (wine 
extra);  for  a  prolonged  stay  or  for  a  party  a  lower  rate  may  be  ob- 
tained. Native  wines  cost  1-2  fir.  per  bottle,  French  wine  at  least 
3  fir.,  English  ale  or  German  beer  1-2  fr.  Gratuities  amount  to 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  bill.  Thus  the  daily  hotel- expenditure  may 
be  reckoned  at  about  20-25  fr. 

Hospices  and  Conyents.  The  accommodation  at  these  is  much 
cheaper  than  at  hotels.  Though  originally  intended  only  for  pilgrims 
of  the  respective  churches,  other  travellers  are  also  received.  The 
Latin  monks  are  for  the  most  part  Italian  Franciscans  (p.  Ixiii). 
When  -no  fixed  charge  is  made,  travellers  should  give  at  least  3  fr. 
for  their  bed  and  as  much  more  for  supper  and  breakfast.  Fodder 
for  the  horses  is  extra.  The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  those  of 
the  Maronites,  and  others  likewise  afford  quarters  to  travellers,  but 
in  these  cases  the  food  and  the  beds  are  in  the  Arabian  style. 

Hospitality.  —  In  villages  the  traveller  need  uot  hesitate  to 
ask  for  quarters  in  private  houses,  as  the  inmates  are  aware  that 
the  Franks  always  pay,  and  therefore  receive  them  gladly.  On 
arriving  at  a  village,  the  traveller  usually  enquires  for  the  house  at 
which  strangers  are  in  the  habit  of  alighting  (Hoein  menzil  or  kdnak?^). 
This  is  generally  the  house  of  the  sheikh  or  some  other  person  of  im- 
portance. (For  rules  as  to  Oriental  etiquette,  see  p.  xxvli.)  Good 
accommodation  is  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  priests 
(khUri),  or  of  the  missionary,  in  places  where  there  are  such.  Pay- 
ment is  made  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  monasteries. 

Kh&ni.  —  The  khan,  or  caravanserai,  and  the  huts  of  the 
peasants,  which  are  generally  built  of  mud,  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  as  they  swarm  with 
fleas  and  other  vermin.  The  traveller  should  see  that  the  straw- 
matting  which  covers  the  floor  is  taken  up  and  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  the  whole  place  carefully  swept  and  sprinkled  with  water. 
Every  article  of  clothing  and  bedding  belonging  to  the  inmates 
should  also  be  removed  to  another  room.  Bugs  are  less  common, 
except  where  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood.  The  tents  of 
the  Beduins  are  free  from  these  insects,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  terribly  infested  with  lice.  Scorpions  abound  in  Syria,  but  they 
seldom  sting  unless  irritated.  If  the  bed  is  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground,  the  sleeper  is  quite  safe  from  their  attacks.  The  charge  for 
a  bed  in  a  kh&n  or  hut  is  2-3  fr. 


0.  Mode  of  Trayelling. 

The  great  majority  of  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  entrust  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  a  Dragoman  (Arabic  Turjmdn),  who  is 
hired  either  directly  or  through  a  tourist-agent.  The  so-called  dra- 
gomans in  the  towns  are,  however,  nothing  more  than  valets-d 
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place,  who  usaally  speak  Engligh,  French,  and  Gennan.  They  will 
be  fonnd  nseful  in  the  crooked  Oriental  streets,  which  will  at  first 
often  puzzle  the  traveller  in  spite  of  the  plans  of  the  Handbook. 
No  confidence  should  be  placed  in  the  explanation  of  the  antiquities 
given  either  by  these  street-gnides  or  by  the  dragomans  proper. 
In  the  case  of  tours  through  the  country,  the  dragoman  undertakes 
to  make  all  the  necessary  preparations  and  to  carry  out  all  the  ar- 
rangements. Many  of  them  are  accustomed  only  to  certain  beaten 
tracks,  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  induce  them  to 
make  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  usual  routes.  The  prices 
(p.  xi)  may  seem  high,  but  this  is  largely  explained  by  the  short- 
ness of  the  season,  which  seldom  allows  the  dragoman  to  make 
more  than  two  or  three  of  the  longer  tours.  Tours  occupying  a  few 
days  only  may  be  arranged  for  verbally,  but  for  those  of  any  length 
it  is  advisable  for  the  traveller  to  enter  into  a  written  GoinnAOT 
with  the  dragoman,  and  to  get  it  signed  by  him.  The  annexed  form 
of  contract  includes  all  the  more  important  details. 

§  1.  The  dragoman  G.  agrees  to  conduct  the  travellers  AB.,  .  . . 
in  number,  from  Jerusalem  to  Beirfit  by  way  of  Nlibulus,  Jentn, 
Haifl,  etc.  The  dragoman  may  not  take  other  persons  on  this  jour- 
ney without  the  express  permission  of  the  travellers. 

§  2.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
the  said  journey,  including  transport,  food,  bakshish,  fees,  etc. 

If  the  traveller  is  satisfied  with  the  muk&rl  (p.  xxi)  and  the  servants, 
he  may  give  them  a  bakshish  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  Daring  the  jour^ 
ney  no  demands  for  bakshish  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

§  3.  The  dragoman  binds  himself  to  provide  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  said  travellers  .  .  .  horses  (or  camels,  p.  187)  with  good  bridles 
arid  European  saddles,  including  .  .  .  ladies'  saddles,  and  .  .  . 
strong  mules  or  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  travellers'  luggage. 

§  4.  The  travellers  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  which 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  horses,  by  theft,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  unless  by  their  own  fault.  They  shall  likewise  have 
power  to  prevent  the  overloading  of  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  order 
that  the  speed  of  the  journey  may  not  be  unduly  retarded. 

§  5.  The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  dinlng-tent,  with  table  and 
chairs,  a  'cabinet'  tent,  and  a  sleeping-tent  for  each  two  persons, 
containing  two  complete  beds,  with  clean  mattresses,  blankets, 
sheets,  towels,  and  pillows.  The  whole  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  encamping  shall  be  in  good  condition. 

On  some  of  the  chief  roates  gentlemen  may  travel,  if  necessary,  without 
a  tent  (comp.  pp.  zv,  zvi).  In  this  case,  however,  the  traveller  is  de- 
pendent for  his  nightquarters  upon  villages  containing  inns  or  monasteries, 
and  this  sometimes  necessitates  an  unpleasantly  long  day's  journey.  In 
any  case  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with  a  few  extra  rugs.  Travelling 
without  tents  in  the  remoter  districts  is  attended  by  great  inconveniences. 

§  6.  The  dragoman  shall ,  when  necessary ,  provide  guides, 
watchmen,  and  escort,  at  his  own  expense. 

§  7.   The  dragoman  shall  provide  a  good  coefeyVaiid  a  sufficient 
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number  of  servants,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay.  The  ser- 
vants shall  be  in  every  respect  obedient  and  obliging,  and  shall  be 
carefal  not  to  disturb  the  traveller's  sleep. 

Unless  strictly  forbidden,  the  attendants  haye  a  very  common  and 
annoying  habit  of  tethering  their  horses  close  to  the  tents,  and  of  chatting 
half  the  night  so  loudly  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  traveller  from  sleeping. 

§  8.  Breakfast  shall  consist  daily  of .  .  .  dishes  with  coffee  (tea, 
chocolate,  etc.);  luncheon,  at  midday,  of  cold  meat,  fowls,  eggs, 
and  fruit;  dinner,  at  the  end  of  the.  day's  journey,  of  .  .  .  dishes, 
followed  by  coffee  (tea,  etc.).  The  dragoman  is  bound  to  provide  for 
the  carriage,  without  extra  charge,  of  the  liquors  which  the  travellers 
may  purchase  for  the  journey. 

Dinner  should  always  be  postponed  till  the  day's  journey  is  over,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  indulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  hot  weather. 
Cold  tea  is  very  good  for  quenching  thirst.  Fmh  Meat  is  rarely  procurable 
except  in  the  larger  towns  and  villages.  Fowls  and  eggs  are  always  to 
be  had.  The  Arabian  Breads  a  thin  round  kind  of  biscuit,  is  palatable 
only  when  fresh.  Frank  bread  soon  gets  very  stale.  Water* biscuits  make 
an  excellent  substitute.  The  traveller  had  better  buy  his  own  Wim  (good, 
dry  claret  is  best).  The  street  wine  of  the  country  is  unrefreshing.  An 
abundant  supply  of  Tdxiceo  or  Oigarettu  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  muleteers,  escorts,   and  occasional  guides  in  good  humour. 

§  9.  The  dragoman  shall  be  courteous  and  obliging  towards 
the  travellers ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  dismiss  him 
at  any  time  before  the  termination  of  the  journey.  The  travellers 
shall  have  liberty  to  fix  the  hours  for  halting  and  for  meals,  and  to 
choose  the  places  for  pitching  the  tents. 

Some  of  the  dragomans  are  fond  of  assuming  a  patronizing  manner 
towards  their  employers.  The  sooner  this  impertinence  is  checked,  the 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  traveller's  subsequent  relations  with  his  guide. 
On  the  termination  of  a  journey  travellers  are  too  apt  to  give  the  drago- 
man a  more  favoarable  testimonial  than  he  really  deserves.  This  is  an  act 
of  injustice  to  his  future  employers,  and  tends  to  confirm  him  in  his  faults. 
The  testimonial^  therefore,  should  mention  any  serious  cause  for  dissatisfac- 
tion. Information  with  regard  to  dragomans  (name ,  languages  spoken, 
conduct,  and  charges)  will  always  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Editor  of 
the  Handbook.  —  In  connection  with  many  of  the  tours  in  the  Handbook 
int>irestlng  side-paths  and  digressions  are  indicated,  of  which  the  traveller 
should  avail  himself  without  the  least  regard  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
dragoman.  —  The  stages  of  the  journey  depend  on  the  distances  between 
the  wells  and  places  where  provender  is  procurable.  The  start  should 
always  be  made  early ,  in  order  that  time  may  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  for  rest  or  a  refreshing  walk  before  dinner. 

§  10.  The  dragoman  shall  have  everything  in  readiness  for 
starting  on  .  .  .  April,  at  .  .  .  o'clock,  from  and  including  which 
day  the  journey  shall  occupy  .  .  .  days  at  least.  Should  the  journey 
be  prolonged  by  any  fault  of  the  dragoman,  the  travellers  shall  not 
be  liable  to  any  extra  payment  on  that  account. 

This  article  is  partly  for  the  protection  of  the  dragoman,  and  is  to 
prevent  his  being  arbitrarily  dismissed  at  a  distance  from  home  and 
without  compensation. 

§  11.  The  travellers  shall  pay  the  dragoman  for  each  day  during 
the  whole  journey  the  sum  of .  .  .  francs  Jo^^^^^ch  traveller.   T' 
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amount  is  to  be  paid  in  gold.  In  Damascus,  Haifa,  etc.,  the  trav- 
ellers shall,  for  an  additional  payment  of .  .  francs  per  day  for  each 
person,  have  the  option  of  living  at  a  hotel  at  the  cost  of  the  drago- 
man.  The  horses  shall  meanwhile  be  at  the  travellers'  disposal 

The  traveller  will  sometimes  prefer  sleeping  at  a  hotel  to  camping  in 
his  t&nt,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  he  should  reserve  liberty  to 
do  so  at  pleasure.  When  the  dragoman  is  bound  to  defray  the  hotel  ex- 
penses, he  is  himself  boarded  and  lodged  gratuitously. 

§  12.  In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  between  the  dragoman 
and  the  travellers,  he  hereby  undertakes  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  matter  by  the  nearest  British  or  American  consul. 

§  13.  The  dragoman  shall  receive  payment  of  one-half  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  journey  on  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  the 
remaining  half  on  the  termination  of  the  whole  journey. 

Signatures. 

A.  B.  C.  Dragoifian. 

I,  the  undersigned  0 ,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  .  .  .  francs  from 
Messrs.  A  and  B,  on  account  towards  the  cost  of  the  above  journey. 

Date.  C.  Dragoman. 

Hones  (kheil^  caravan-horse  gedtsh).  Oriental  horses  are  generally 
very  docile,  and  may  therefore  be  safely  mounted  by  the  most 
inexperienced  rider.  The  pace  during  long  journeys  is  invariably  a 
rapid  walk ;  the  horses  do  not  trot,  and  galloping  is,  of  course,  un- 
necessarily fatiguing  for  them.  They  are  accustomed  to  march  in 
single  Ule  (a  discreet  distance  should  be  kept),  but  with  a  little 
trouble  they  may  be  induced  to  travel  side  by  side  when  the  path 
is  wide  enough.  In  climbing  rough  and  precipitous  paths  they  are 
extremely  nimble  and  sure-footed.  They  are  shod  with  smooth  flat 
shoes  covering  the  entire  hoof.  The  horses  are  generally  ridden  with 
halters  without  bits.  Spurs  are  not  much  used,  but  a  good  whip 
(3-5  fr.)  is  necessary.  Arabian  saddles  are  not  adapted  for  Euro- 
pean riders,  and  a  European  saddle  with  stout  girths  should  there- 
fore Invariably  be  stipulated  for.  It  is  generally  diftlcult  to  procure 
side-saddles,  except  in  Jerusalem  and  Beirdt.  Luggage  should  be 
packed  in  small  portmanteaus  with  good  locks  or  in  saddle-bags 
(Arab,  khurj)  which  may  be  purchased  in  Jerusalem  or  Beirdt.  — 
In  hiring  a  horse  it  is  very  important  to  secure  a  well-trained  animal 
of  easy  gait;  and,  having  done  so,  the  traveller  should  carefully  note 
its  distinguishing  peculiarities,  as  it  is  a  very  common  trick  of  the 
owner,  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  to  substitute  an  inferior 
animal  for  the  one  selected.  The  traveller  should  also  satisfy  himself 
that  his  mount  is  free  from  saddle-sores.  The  bridle  (which  must  be 
of  leather  and  not  of  rope)  and  saddle  should  also  be  carefully  examin- 
ed beforehand.  In  the  season  horses  can  seldom  be  obtained  under 
6-8  fr.  a  day,  and  sometimes  more  is  demanded.  The  same  rate  is 
paid  for  the  return  of  the  animals  to  their  starting-point  by  the 
shortest  route.  Before  starting  it  is  usual  to  give  the  owner  an  *arabiin^ 
or  earnest-money,  which  is  deducted  from  the  final  reckoning. 
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The  attendants  sent  with- the  horses,  whose  wages  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  fee)  are  included  in  the  price  of  the  horse,  are 
called  Muk&xiy  commonly  cornipted  by  Europeans  into  'Muker*. 
Travellers  who  know  something  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  may  dispense  entirely  with  the  attendance  of  a  dragoman, 
and  rely  on  the  services  of  the  mukari,  which,  of  course,  are  con- 
siderably cheaper.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  be  spe- 
cially careful  in  hiring  the  horse  and  fixing  the  route,  and  in  stipu- 
lating that  the  traveller  shall  not  be  responsible  for  accidents.  Those 
who  travel  on  this  plan  will  have  to  find  their  own  provisions.  A 
supply  of  preserved  meats,  and  sufficient  wine,  brandy,  coffee,  and 
tea  should  be  taken.  Sweets  should  also  be  taken  for  the  children 
of  the  country-people.  Luggage  and  saddles,  as  well  as  weapons, 
should  always  be  safely  housed  for  the  night.  A  few  rugs  are  also 
indispensable. 


D.    Equipment.   Health. 

Dress.  —  The  traveller  should  take  with  him  a  plaid,  an  overcoat, 
and  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  light  in  colour  for  travelling,  and  a 
darker  suit  for  the  towns ;  dress-clothes  are  hardly  necessary  (but  comp. 
p.  413).  The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  make  the  sewing  extra 
strong,  for  repairs  and  the  sewing  on  of  buttons  are  dear  in  the  East, 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  tailor  just  when  he  is 
wanted.  If  the  journey  is  to  be  prolonged  into  the  middle  of  summer, 
a  suit  of  grey  flannel  or  other  light  material  may  be  purchased  iu 
Jerusalem  or  Beirut  (from  40  fr.  the  suit).  A  waterproof  coat  is 
essential  in  spring;  umbrellas  are  of  little  use.  —  Woollen  shirts, 
undershirts,  and  drawers  afford  protection  against  catching  cold. 
Light  silk  shirts  are  pleasant  when  riding.  They  may  be  bought  in 
Beirdt  or  Jerusalem.  For  washing  an  inclusive  charge  (2-3  fr.  per 
dozen)  is  made  In  the  East  whether  the  articles  be  small  or  large. 

Light  but  strong  boots  or  shoes  are  essential  to  comfort,  as  most 
travellers  will  generally  have  occasion  to  walk  considerable  distances. 
If  much  riding  is  to  be  done,  leather  riding-gaiters,  obtainable  in 
the  ports  and  in  Jerusalem,  are  useful ;  elastic  trouser-straps  are 
necessary  in  any  case.   Slippers  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  best  covering  for  the  head  is  an  ordinary  soft  felt  hat,  a 
cloth  cap  with  a  visor,  or  a  pith  helmet,  which  last  may  be  bought 
cheap  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  and  Beiriit.  In  the  hottest  weather  a 
'pugaree'  may  be  added,  i.e.  an  ample  piece  of  strong  white  or  grey 
muslin,  the  ends  of  which  hang  down  in  broad  folds  at  the  back  as 
a  protection  against  sunstroke.  Some  travellers  prefer  a  silk  kefftyeh 
(p.  Ixiv),  which  may  be  tied  under  or  over  the  hat.  The  red  fez  (Arab. 
tarhHiah')  should  be  avoided,  the  hat  being  nowadays  the  recognized 
symbol  of  the  dignity  of  the  European.  Digitized  by  Google 
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lEiseellaneoas.  —  The  following  impoitaut  articles  shonld  be 
brought  from  Europe.  A  good  field-glass,  a  drinklng-cup  of  leather 
or  metal,  a  flask,  a  strong  pocket-knife  with  corkscrew,  a  pocket 
compass  of  medium  size,  and  a  thermometer.  Magnesium  ribbon- 
wire  is  useful  for  illuminating  dark  places.  Good  insect-powder 
(Keating*s  or  Persian)  is  more  or  less  indispensable  in  the  interior  \ 
it  may  be  procured  in  Jerusalem  and  Beiri^t.  Valuable  watches 
should  be  left  at  home. 

A  TouB  OF  ExpLOBATiOK  into  the  interior  requires  more  elaborate 
preparations,  which  had  better  be  entrusted  to  a  good  tourist-agent.  — 
Gomp.  Reevuy  'Hints  to  Travellers^  (2  vols.;  9th  edit.,  London,  1906;  i5«.). 

Health.  —  Properly  qualified  medical  men  are  to  be  found  in  all 
the  more  important  towns.  Their  names  will  be  found  in  this  Hand- 
book. The  chief  dangers  to  travellers  in  Palestine  are  fevers  (ma- 
laria, typhoid,  etc.),  diarrhoea  (sometimes  passing  into  dysentery), 
and  ophthalmia ;  these  may ,  however,  generally  be  avoided  by  the 
observance  of  a  few  simple  precautions. 

Visitors  to  Palestine  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  travelling  and  sight-seeing.  The  neck 
and  head  should  be  well  protected  against  sunstroke  (comp.  p.  xxi) ; 
a  sun-umbrella  also  will  be  found  useful.  Grey  or  blue  spectacles 
shield  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  It  should  be  made  an 
absolute  rule  to  drink  no  water  that  has  not  previously  been  boiled, 
and  even  boiled  water  should  be  moderately  partaken  of  after  hard 
exercise.  Unripe  fruit,  and  indeed  much  fruit  of  any  kind,  should 
be  avoided.  As  small-pox  is  a  common  scourge  of  Palestine,  no 
one  should  visit  the  country  who  has  not  been  successfully  vaccinated 
at  least  twice.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  of  especial  import- 
ance to  avoid  risk  of  sprains  and  bruises  in  exploring  or  sight- 
seeing. —  The  traveller's  medicine-chest  should  be  kept  dry  and 
should  contain  at  least  the  following  remedies,  most  of  which  may 
be  obtained  in  a  tabloid  form :  against  fever,  Quinine  (three  grains 
daily  maybe  taken  as  a  precaution  while  travelling);  for  neuralgia, 
Chlorodyne;  for  headache  or  rheumatism,  Phenacetin  ox  Aspirin ;  for 
the  eyes,  Boracic  or  Zinc  Lotion;  for  insect-stings,  Spirits  of  Am- 
monia; for  chafed  sores  due  to  riding,  a  Zinc  or  Starch  Dusting 
Powder;  for  wounds  and  bruises.  Tincture  of  Arnica  or  EUiman's 
Embrocation,  Antiseptic  Wool,  and  Collodium;  as  a  disinfectant, 
lodiform.  Gentle  aperients,  such  as  Cascara  Sagrada  or  Castor  Oil, 
should  not  be  forgotten;  the  latter  will  be  found  especially  valuable 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  dysentery.  Light  cases  of  diarrhoea  may 
generally  be  cured  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  and  a  diet  of  rice 
or  arrowroot  (which  should  always  accompany  the  traveller)  and  milk. 
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£.  Money.  PaMports  and  Cnstom  Honse.  Consulates. 

Money  (comp.  the  Table  facing  the  title-page).  —  The  mone- 
tary unit  of  Syria  is  the  piastre  (Arahio  kirsh^  plur.  kurHah),  con- 
taining 40  paras  (Arabic  fadda^  or  masrtyeh).  Great  confusion  in 
the  value  of  the  current  coins  is  caused  by  the  existence  of  two 
rates  of  exchange:  first,  the  government  rate  (sdghjy  and  secondly 
that  in  use  in  trade  and  ordinary  life  (shuruk).  This  latter  rate 
again  varies  greatly  in  different  towns.  Thus  a  mejldi  is  officially 
(«.y.  in  the  Turkish  telegraph- offices)  worth  19  pi.  (sdgh),  while  it 
passes  current  in  the  ordinary  traffic  of  Jerusalem  for  ^  pi.  (shuruk), 
and  at  Gaza  for  46  pi.  The  traveller  should  keep  himself  posted  as 
to  the  current  rate  of  exchange.  The  value  of  a  piastre  sdgh  in  Eng- 
lish money  is  about  2d.;  that  of  a  piastre  shuruk  about  i^l^d. 

French  gold  (20  franc  pieces)  is  the  most  universally  current 
form  of  foreign  money,  but  English  sovereigns  and  Russian  gold 
(Imperials,  15  roubles;  also  10  and  5  rouble  pieces)  also  pass 
practically  everywhere.  German  gold  is  difficult  to  exchange  with- 
out loss.  Foreign  silver  is  prohibited  all  over  Turkey,  but  French 
and  Swiss  francs  and  shillings  are  taken  at  the  seaports,  and  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Damascus;  German,  Italian,  Greek,  and  other  silver  coins 
are  generally  refused.  Egyptian  money  is  refused  everywhere.  The 
traveller  should  keep  his  money  always  under  lock  and  key  and 
expose  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  thus  removing  temptation  from 
the  natives. 

There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  small  change,  and  a  trifling  fee 
has  generally  to  be  paid  for  the  exchange  (1-1 V2  P^-  ^o'  *  napoleon). 
Money  should  be  exchanged  at  a  banker's  or  at  a  hotel,  not  at  the 
bazaars  or  through  an  ordinary  money-changer  or  dragoman.  A  full 
supply  of  small  coins  is  always  convenient  and  prevents  many  an 
overcharge.  When  travelling  into  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is 
almost  indispensible,  as  the  villagers  generally  refuse  altogether  to 
give  change.  —  Counterfeit  coins  are  plentiful,  so  that  the  traveller 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  them.  Worn  coins  and  perforated 
coins,  such  as  women  wear  for  necklaces  (especially  the  beshlik 
and  the  mejidi,  p.  ii),  should  be  rejected. 

Weighti  and  Keaturet.  The  onl^  system  legally  recognized  ia  the 
decimal  system  based  on  the  mfetre,  litre,  and  gramme.  But  the  old  weights 
and  measures  are  still  in  use  everywhere  in  Syria.  The  nnit  of  Weight  is  the 
I>ram(lHrhtm)  =  3,2  gr.  or  50  grains;  400  dram  =  1  Okka  =  1,28kg.  or21b.  13ob. 

The  unit  of  Measures  of  Capacity  is  the  Mudd  (Midd)  =  18  litres  or 
about  4  gallons ;  1  RuVtyeh  =  V4  mudd,  1  Keileh  =■  2  mudd.  —  Wine  and 
other  liquids  are  usually  sold  by  weight  in  Syria. 

The  unit  of  Linetxr  and  Superficial  Measurement  is  the  X)r<f  (ell)  = 
67^4  centimetres  or  about  26  in. ;  1  square  dr&'  =  4590  square  centimetres  \ 
i  Fedddn  ss  1600  square  dr&'  =  784  square  metres. 

Passports.— A  passport  is  indispensable,  and  shouldbe  vis^before 
starting  by  the  nearest  Turkish  consul  in  one's  own  ^^Wtoje 
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Pafsports  may  be  obtained  in  England  direct  from  the  Passp  ort  De- 
partment of  the  Foreign  Office,  Whitehall  (fee  2s.),  or  through  any  of  the 
usual  tourist-agents.  An  extra  charge  is  made  for  each  9i*a.  —  In  the 
United  States  application  for  passports  should  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Custom  Honse.  —  The  traveller's  luggage  is  generally  sub- 
jected to  examination  at  the  douane.  The  introdaction  of  cigarettes 
or  tobacco  into  Syria  Is  prohibited ;  but  50  cigarettes  and  50  grammes 
(2  oz.)  of  tobacco  are  passed  as  the  day's  requirements  of  the  tra- 
veller, and  may  be  insisted  upon.  Cigars  are  taxed  at  75  per  cent  of 
the  declared  value.  Firearms  and  ammunition  are  also  prohibited. 
The  traveller  is  liable  to  another  examination  on  leaving  the  country, 
as  all  goods  exported  are  liable  to  a  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  their 
value.  The  exportation  of  antiquities  is  prohibited.  In  all  these 
cases  a  bakshish  of  a  few  francs  will  generally  ensure  the  traveller 
against  molestation,  but  it  should,  of  course,  not  be  offered  too 
openly,  or  in  presence  of  the  superior  officials*  —  The  traveller 
should  send  his  luggage  in  advance  only  if  he  can  address  it  (after 
first  obtaining  permission)  to  some  firm  to  whom  he  is  known,  in 
which  case  keys  may  be  sent  with  it.  The  best  way  of  sending 
purchases  home  is  through  one  of  the  forwarding  agents  mentioned 
in  our  accounts  of  Jerusalem  and  Beirut. 

Consnlates.  —  Consuls  in  the  East  enjoy  the  same  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  as  ambassadors  in  Europe.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
suls by  profession  ('consules  missi'),  others  merely  commercial.  The 
British  and  American  consuls  of  the  former  class  (at  Jerusalem  and 
Beirut  only)  exercise  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters  of  dispute 
between  their  countrymen,  and  in  complaint  against  their  country- 
men by  other  foreigners.  Disputes  between  Turkish  subjects  and 
foreigners  are  decided  by  the  Turkish  courts,  with  the  aid  of  the 
dragoman  of  the  foreigner's  consulate.  The  vice-consuls  and  con- 
sular agents  are  subordinate  to  the  consuls  and  act  only  at  the  in- 
stance or  under  the  control  of  the  latter.  In  all  emergencies  the  tra- 
veller should,  if  possible,  apply  to  his  consul.  —  The  *kavasses*,  or 
consular  attendants,  are  often  very  useful  to  travellers,  and  though  not 
entitled  to  ask  payment  for  their  services,  generally  expect  a  gratuity. 

F.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices. 

Postal  Arrangements.  —  Turkey  has  joined  the  Postal  Union. 
The  head-offices  of  tlie  post  for  Syria  and  Cyprus  are  at  Beirut.  The 
postage  for  European  letters  of  Y2  oz.  is  1  piastre  sdghj  and  for 
printed  matter  10  paras  for  every  2  oz.  Post-cards  20*  paras. 

Letters  may  be  sent  to  Syria  poste  reatante ,  but  it  is  better  to 
have  them  addressed  to  a  consul,  house  of  business,  or  hotel.  Letters 
take  from  8  to  12  days  in  passing  between  London  and  Syria. 

The  Turki'h  Post  is  principally  for  the  inland  service.  The 
■'ddresses  for  letters  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Turkish,  post  jnust  be 
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iu  Tuikish  oi  Aiabio  as  well  as  in  English.  —  The  Foreign  Service 
is  principally  managed  by  the  Austrian,  French,  German,  British, 
and  Rassian  post  offices. 

Telegrapli  Offtces.  —  There  are  two  kinds  of  telegraph-offices  in 
Syria,  International  and  Turkish,  Telegrams  in  Arabic  and  Turkish 
only  are  received  at  the  Turkish  offices,  while  at  the  international 
offices  they  may  be  written  in  any  European  language. 

Takipp  :  Turkish  Telegrams  within  a  viliyet  5  pi.  sdghy  per  20 
words,  each  additional  word  10  paras ;  to  a  greater  distance  7^2  pi. 
per  16  words,  each  word  extra  20  paras :  to  the  remotest  provinces 
10  pi.  per  10  words,  each  word  extra  1  pi.  Urgent  telegrams  are 
sent  at  thrice  the  above  rates. 

IntemaiioncU  Telegrams^  per  word : 


Austria 

2.04  pi. 

Great  Britain  3.-  pi. 

Russia             3.21  pi. 

Belgium 

2.66  pi. 

Greece 

1.72  pi. 

Spain              2.78  pi. 

Denmark 

2.56  pi. 

Holland 

2.56  pi. 

Sweden            3.—  pi. 

Egypt 

2.37  pi. 

Italy 

2.16  pi. 

Switzeriand     2.23  pi. 

France 

2.44  pi. 

Norway 

3.04  pi. 

United  States 

Germany 

2.37  pi. 

Portugal 

2.97  pi. 

(New  York)  10.22  pi. 

Telegrams  should  be  written  very  distint  tly  in  Roman  characters. 

Teleobaph  Ofpicbs  in  Syria  (those  marked  with  a  star  are  in- 
ternational): Acre*;  'Aint&b*;  'Ajlfin;  'Akaba;  'Aleih;  Aleppo*; 
Alexandretta*;  Auderineh;  Antioeh*;  Ba'abda*;  Ba'aklin ;  Ba'albek ; 
Baniyas  (near  El-Ladiktyeh);  BatrAn;  Beilan;  Beirut*;  Beisan; 
Beit  ed-Din*;  Bethlehem ;  Blr  es-Seba'  (Beersheba) ;  Birejik;  Brum- 
mana;  Busr  el-Hartrt ;  Damascus*;  Deir  el-Kamar;  Der'a;  Gaza*; 
Haifa*;  HamI;  El-Hammam  (N.  Syria);  Harim;  HSfbeiya*;  Heb- 
ron; Homs;  Irbid;  Jaffa*;  Jebeleh;  Jenin;  Jerusalem*;  Jezztn; 
Jdneh*;  El-Katanl  (near  Damascus);  El-Kerak;  El-Kuneitra* ; 
El-Lldi|tiyeh*;  El-Ma'&n;  Ma'arreten-No'man;  Mddebd;  Meskeneh; 
El-Mina  (Tripoli)*;  El-Mismiyeh;  El-Mu'alla^a  (near  Zahleh); 
El-Muzeirtb;  Nabulus;  Nazareth*;  Neb^:;  Rdsheiyft;  Safed*;  Saida 
(Sidon)*;  Salkhad;  Es-Salt;  Selimiyeh;  Sheikh  Misktn;  Sheikh 
Sa'd;  Esh-Shuweifat;  SAr  (Tyre);  Es-Suweid4;  Tabariya  (Tiber- 
ias)*; Et-Tafileh;  Tarabulus  (Tripoli);  Tarttis;  Urfa;  Zahleh; 
Zergha. 

G.  Public  Safety.  Weapons.  Escorts. 

Weapons  are  unnecessary  on  the  main  routes  (pp.  xil  et  seq.) 
but  advisable  on  the  others,  as  fire-arms,  conspicuously  carried, 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  importance  with  which  the  'Frank'  is  regarded 
by  the  natives.  As  the  importation  of  weapons  is  forbidden,  they 
must  be  purchased  in  Jerusalem  or  Beiriit.  The  requisite  licences 
to  carry  weapons  and  to  hunt  are  Issued  by  the  police  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  consul  (fee  1 1  pi.  sdghX  ^         i 
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Escort.  —  The  escorts  of  mounted  police  (khaiydl)  or  soldiers, 
which  are  necessary  on  certain  rentes,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  mejidi 
per  day  for  each  man.  Details  will  be  found  under  each  route.  In 
unsafe  districts  a  guard  should  be  posted  outside  the  tents ;  in  N&- 
bulus  and  some  other  towns,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  Hand- 
book, soldiers  should  be  got  for  this  purpose  from  the  commandant. 
Objects  of  value  should  be  placed  either  under  the  traveller's  pillow 
or  as  near  the  middle  of  the  tent  as  possible,  lest  they  should  be 
within  reach  of  hands  intruding  from  the  outside.  In  case  anything 
should  be  missed,  a  complaint  should  at  once  be  lodged  with  the 
sheikh  of  the  nearest  village  (SheUch  el-Beled)  and,  if  this  is  fruitless, 
with  the  MUdh  (p.  Ivii).  The  traveller  should  likewise  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  thievish  propensities  of  beggars.  The  greatest 
number  of  marauders  are  found  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
districts.  The  desert  itself  is  safer.  The  unwritten  law  of  the  Be- 
dains  grants  each  tribe  the  privilege  of  escorting  travellers  (in  return 
for  a  suitable  bakshish)  to  the  frontier  of  its  territory.  As  a  rule, 
however,  one  sheikh  will  contract  to  escort  the  travellers  through  a 
number  of  tribal  territories  and  to  settle  with  the  other  sheikhs.  In 
this  manner  the  traveller  is  everywhere  sure  of  hospitality  (comp. 
p.  xxiz).  Human  life  is  generally  held  in  high  regard  in  the  des- 
ert, and  the  traveller  need  have  little  fear  unless  he  has  provoked 
retaliation  by  the  use  of  his  weapons.  The  writer,  however,  has 
known  instances  where  pretended  attacks  have  been  preconcerted 
between  the  Beduins  and  the  dragoman  in  order  to  extort  a  higher 
bakshish  from  the  traveller,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among 
the  conspirators. 

With  regard  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  Beduin  escorts  in  districts  which 
do  not  recngnise  the  Turkish  snpremacy,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
The  Beduins  are  generally  obstinate  to  a  most  provoking  degree,  hop- 
ing to  weary  out  the  traveller  by  delay,  and  thus  induce  him  to  accept 
their  exorbitant  terms.  Negotiations  should  be  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  the  consulate,  never  through  unknown  persons  who  officiously 
proffer  their  services. 


H.  Intercourse  with  Orientals. 

Most  Orientals  regard  the  European  traveller  as  a  Croesus ,  and 
sometimes  as  a  madman,  —  so  unintelligible  to  them  are  the  objects 
and  pleasures  of  travelling.  They  therefore  demand  bakshish  almost 
as  a  right  from  those  who  seem  so  much  better  supplied  with  this 
world's  goods.  He  who  gives  is  a  good  man  (rijdl  taiyib).  In 
every  village  the  traveller  is  assailed  vrith  importunate  crowds  of 
ragged,  half- naked  children,  shouting  ^hakhshtshy  hakihshtshj  yd 
khawdjal*  The  best  reply  is  to  complete  the  rhyme  vdth,  ^md 
ftsh ,  md  fUK*  (there  is  nothing).  A  beggar  may  be  silenced  with 
the  words  *Alldh  ya'tW  (may  God  give  thee  1).  The  custom  of  scat- 
tering small  coins  for  the  sake  of  the  amusement  furnished  by  the 
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consequent  scramble  is  an  insult  to  poYOity  that  no  right-minded 
trayellei  will  offer. 

The  word  bakshish  (hakhshUh)^  which  resounds  so  perpetually  in 
the  travellers  ears  during  his  sojourn  in  the  East,  and  haunts  him 
long  afterwards,  simply  means  *a  gift\  and  as  everything  is  to  be 
had  for  gifts,  the  word  has  many  different  applications.  Thus  with 
bakshish  the  tardy  operations  of  the  custom-house  officer  are  ac- 
celerated, bakshish  is  the  alms  bestowed  on  a  beggar,  bakshish 
means  blackmail,  and  lastly  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  offi- 
cials of  the  country  live  almost  exclusively  on  bakshish.  Bakshish 
should  be  given  only  at  the  last  moment.  It  is  also  advisable  at 
times  to  give  at  first  less  than  the  full  amount  the  traveller  means 
to  part  with  and  to  keep  the  rest  to  still  the  further  importunity  of 
the  receiver. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed  in  paying  a  visit  at  an 
Oriental  house.  The  visitor  knocks  at  the  door  with  the  iron 
knocker  attached  to  it,  whereupon  the  question  ^mtn*  (who  is  there?) 
is  usually  asked  from  within.  In  the  case  of  Moslem  houses,  the 
visitor  has  to  wait  outside  for  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  give  the 
women  who  happen  to  be  in  the  court  time  to  retire.  He  is  then 
conducted  into  the  Mandara  or  reception-room,  or,  if  it  is  summer, 
into  the  open  colonnade  round  the  court.  A  low  divan  or  sofa  runs 
round  three  sides  of  the  Mandara,  the  place  of  honour  always 
being  exactly  opposite  the  door.  According  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  respect  which  the  host  desires  to  show  for  his  guest,  he 
approaches  one  or  more  steps  towards  him.  A  refusal  to  receive 
a  visitor  is  considered  an  unpardonable  insult.  The  first  enquiries 
are  concerning  the  health.  No  enquiry  should  be  made  after  the 
wives  of  a  Moslem,  his  matrimonial  relations  being  considered  as 
under  the  veil  (Htr),  Even  looking  at  women  in  the  street  or  in 
a  house  is  considered  indecorous.  Visitors  are  always  supplied 
with  coffee,  which  a  servant,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  pre- 
sents to  each  in  turn,  according  to  his  rank.  To  be  passed  over 
when  coffee  is  handed  round  is  deemed  an  insult.  Having  emptied 
his  cup,  the  visitor  must  keep  it  in  his  hand  until  it  is  taken  from 
him  by  the  servant,  after  which  he  salutes  his  host  in  the  usual 
Oriental  fashion  by  placing  his  right  hand  on  his  breast  and  after- 
wards raising  it  to  his  forehead.  The  longer  the  host  wishes  to  have 
the  company  of  his  visitor,  the  later  he  orders  the  coffee  to  be 
brought ,  as  the  visitor  cannot  take  his  leave  before  partaking  of 
coffee.  Among  villagers  and  Beduius,  the  guest  is  expected  to 
empty  several  half-cups  of  coffee  before  departing.  —  All  visits 
must,  of  course,  be  returned  as  in  Europe.  Those  who  return  to  a 
place  after  an  absence  receive  visits  from  their  acquaintances  before 
they  are  expected  to  call  on  them.  When  a  visitor  is  announced  at 
meal-time,  it  is  de  rigueur  to  invite  him,  at  least  as  a  matter  of 
form,  to  partake.    Coffee  should  always  be  offered. 
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xxviii  INTERCOURSE  WITH  ORIENTALS. 

As  Orientals  attach  no  value  whatever  to  their  time,  the  trans- 
action of  business  is  always  a  long  and  tedious  process.  Unless  the 
purchaser  is  prepared  to  pay  whatever  is  asked,  he  will  have  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  possible  patience.  As  a  rule,  a  much  higher  price  is 
demanded  than  will  ultimately  be  accepted ,  and  bargaining  is  there- 
fore the  universal  custom.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  in  making 
purchases  in  the  Ba%aars,  As  the  trades  and  handicrafts  of  the 
same  kind  are  generally  congregated  together  in  the  same  quarter 
or  street,  such  as  the  Sxik  en-NdhMs^n  (market  of  the  coppersmiths), 
or  the  JoharjUyeh  (market  of  the  jewellers),  it  is  an  easy  matter 
for  the  traveller  to  move  on  to  the  next  dealer  when  he  thinks  he  is 
being  treated  unfairly.  It  is  advisable  to  offer  at  first  rather  a  lower 
sum  than  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay  in  order  that  the  offer 
may  be  raised  (with  the  expression  *min  8hdnak\  *for  thy  sake').  If 
the  purchaser  knows  the  proper  price  of  the  goods  beforehand,  he 
offers  it  to  the  seller,  who  will  probably  remark  ^kalW  (it  is  little), 
but  will  nevertheless  sell  the  goods.  A  favourite  expression  with 
Oriental  shopkeepers  is  ^khudu  baldsk'  (take  it  for  nothing),  which 
is,  of  course,  no  more  meant  to  be  taken  literally  than  the  well 
known  ^beitt  beitak'  (my  house  is  thy  house). 

Familiarity  should  always  be  avoided.  True  friendship  is  rare 
in  the  East,  and  disinterestedness  hardly  exists.  In  dealing  with 
Europeans,  the  natives  present  a  united  front.  The  bond  of  a 
common  religion,  which  takes  the  place  of  'party'  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  requires  its  adherents  to  address  each  other  as  *j/d  akhV 
(my  brother),  is  far  more  than  a  mere  name.  Beneath  the  inter- 
minable protestations  of  friendship  with  which  the  traveller  is  over- 
whelmed lurks  in  most  cases  the  demon  of  cupidity.  It  is  best  to 
pay  for  every  service  or  civility  on  the  spot,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  fix  the  price  of  every  article  beforehand.  It  will,  however,  be 
impossible  to  avoid  extortions  or  over-charges  altogether,  and  it  is 
better  to  reconcile  oneself  to  this  than  to  poison  one*s  enjoyment  by 
too  much  suspicion.  Those  who  understand  how  to  treat  the  natives 
will  often  be  struck  by  their  dignity,  self-respect,  and  gracefulness 
of  manner.  The  stranger  should  therefore  be  careful  to  preserve  an 
equally  high  standard  in  his  own  demeanour,  and  should  do  all  in 
his  power  to  sustain  the  well-established  reputation  of  the  ^kilmeh 
frtnjiyeh\  the  'word  of  a  Frank'. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  (1856)  Christians  and 
Jews  were  rarely  permitted  to  visit  the  Mosques  (p.  Ixxiv),  but 
since  that  period  the  ancient  exclusiveness  has  been  greatly  modified. 
Before  entering,  visitors  must  draw  a  pair  of  slippers  over  their  foot- 
gear ;  these  are  generally  provided  at  the  entrance  (1  pi.).  In  the 
interior,  they  should  show  all  possible  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  the  worshippers  and  should  abstain  from  touching  the  Korans 
lying  about.  In  the  larger  mosques  an  entrance-fee  is  exacted,  while 
in  the  smaller  mosques  a  gratuity  of  1  pi.  is  given  to  the  guide. 
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TOBACCO.  xxix 

Regarding  intercourse  with  the  Bkduihs,  comp.  p.  xxvi.  In  their 
camps  the  first  tent  to  the  right  is  generally  that  of  the  sheikh,  whom 
one  should  at  once  visit.  The  Beduln  regards  the  person  of  his  guest  as 
inviolable  after  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  with  him.  In  this  case  he  is  also 
bound  to  protect  his  guest  for  3  days  after  his  departure. 


I.    Tobacco.   Coffee  Houses.   Batlis. 

Tobacco  (tuluny  dukMn;  strong,  HakWy  mild,  ^khaftf)  is  a 
government  monopoly  (comp.  p.  xxlv).  There  are  two  main  quali- 
ties, the  SiamhiUi  or  Constantinople  tobacco,  cut  in  long  strips,  and 
the  Beledi  or  Syrian  tobacco,  cut  in  short  and  irregular  pieces.  The 
latter  is  preferred  by  many  smokers,  as  the  after-ta-te  is  pleasanter 
and  the  mouth  less  parched.  The  price  of  both  is  about  40  pi.  for 
an  o^ka  (p.  xxiii).  —  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Lebanon  is  much 
better,  but  its  exportation  into  the  monopolized  provinces  is  now 
prohibited.  Still,  smuggled  tobacco  can  be  had  everywhere.  The 
best  qualities  are  called  Jebelli,  Sh^ifi,  and  Korani,  from  the  towns 
Jebeil,  Shl^if,  and  Kdra.  The  first- mentioned,  called  Latakia  by 
Europeans  and  by  the  natives  sometimes  abu  riha  ('father  of  per- 
fume'), is  strong  and  dark-brown,  from  being  dried  in  the  smoke 
of  resinous  woods.    Kor&ui  is  light-brown  and  milder. 

TumhQkj  or  Persian  tobacco,  which  is  light  in  colour  and  very 
aromatic,  is  the  only  variety  smoked  in  the  narg^ilehSy  or  water-pipes. 
It  is  moistened  before  using  and  lighted  with  a  piece  of  live  coal. 
Those  who  use  this  kind  of  pipe  draw  the  smoke  into  their  lungs,  and 
some  practice  is  necessary  before  the  process  becomes  agreeable. 

The  government  Cioarbttes  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  stambUli 
and  beledi.  There  are  four  qualities:  extra  and  Nos.  1-3.  Most  people 
smoke  No.  2j  which  is  as  good  as  1  and  cheaper,  costing  21/2  P^*  f^9^ 
for  a  box  of  20.    The  extra  quality  (7^2  pi-  '^dgh)  is  much  better. 

The  government  Cigabs  are  all  very  bad ;  good  cigars  imported 
(or  smuggled)  by  individuals  are  to  be  found  only  in  Beirut  or 
Jerusalem,  and  are  very  dear. 

Coffee  Houses  abound  everywhere,  consisting  of  slight  wooden 
booths,  furnished,  with  a  few  seats  of  plaited  rushes.  The  coffee, 
which  is  served  in  diminutive  cups  (finjdn)^  is  usually  presented 
to  the  customer  highly  sweetened,  but  may  be  asked  for  without 
sugar  (sddeh  or  murrajj  or  with  little  sugar  (shwoiyet  sukkar).  The 
coffee  of  the  Beduins  is  the  best,  being  always  freshly  roasted,  and 
pounded  in  wooden  mortars.  Europeans  are  charged  */2-l  pi.  per 
cup,  but  natives  half  that  sum  only.  The  waiter  is  called  in  Oriental 
fashion  by  clapping  the  hands  and  calling  *i/a  weled'  (Oh  boy!).  The 
caftf- owner  provides  nargtlehs ,  or  water-pipes,  for  his  guests. 
Natives  generally  bring  their  own  tobacco  with  them;  the  host 
charges  other  visitors  1/2- 1  piastre  per  pipe.  The  nargileh  should 
never  be  smoked  quite  to  the  bottom.  To  prevent  contact  with  the 
mouthpiece,  a  small  tube  of  paper  may  be  ii^sj^^^f^b^CfeoQle 


XXX  BATHS. 

Arabian  Baths.  —  The  Arabian  baths,  with  their  hot-air  cham- 
bers, are  those  commonly  known  as  Turkish,  but  they  are  neither 
so  clean  nor  so  well  fitted  up  as  some  of  those  in  the  larger  cities 
of  Europe.  A  Turkish  bath  is  particularly  refreshing  after  a  long 
journey,  and  is  an  admirable  preventive  of  colds  and  rheumatism. 
The  baths  are  always  cleanest  in  the  early  morning.  Fridays  are 
to  be  avoided,  as  numerous  Moslems  bathe  early  on  that  day,  which 
is  their  Sabbath.  When  a  cloth  is  hung  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
baths,  it  indicates  that  women  only  are  admitted.  Many  of  the 
baths  are  charitable  foundations,  where  the  natives  pay  little  or 
nothing.  Europeans  are  expected  to  pay  6  pi.  or  more,  and  a  fee 
of  2-3pi.  is  given  to  the  attendant.  The  accompanying  Plan  shows 
the  usual  arrangement  of  a  bath-house. 


1.  Entrance.  —  2.  MeiMah^  a  kind  of  antechamber,  where  the  poorer 
bathers  undress.  —  3.  Faskiyeh,  fountain.  —  4.  Diwdn^  better  dressing- 
rooms,  with  divans  round* the  walls*,  visitors  take  off  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  the  carpets,  and,  after  undressing,  are  provided  with  pattens 
or  wooden  shoes  (kabkdb),  —  6.  Coffee-seller.  —  6.  Beit  el-Aiowal^  warm 
dressing-room  for  cold  weather.  —  8.  Latrines.  —  7.  Entrance  to  the  (9) 
Hardra  (or  *  sudatorium'').  —  As  soon  as  the  skin  is  thoroughly  moist,  the 
attendant  (a&if  H«,  or  ahu  «d622n,   *8oap-man')  shampoos  the  visitor,  and 

8 nils  and  kneads  his  joints'  till  they  crack.    ''Ba»»*  means  'enough  !*  When 
esirous  of  leaving  the  hot  room,  the  bather  says  to  the  attendant  ^jih 
e^/t«lKl|*  (bring  the  towels).  —  10.  Dtto&n.  —  11.  MagUas^  chambers  with 
bath-tub  and  basins.  —  12.  Hanafiyeh^  chambers  with  basins  only.  — 
13.  Furnaces.  —  14.  Boilers. 
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n.  The  Arabic  Language. 


Arabic  belongs  to  the  Semitic  gronp  of  languages,  to  which  He- 
brew also  belongs.  It  has  no  relationship  with  the  tongues  of  Europe. 
The  golden  era  of  Arabic  literature  is  coeval  with  the  introduction  of 
Islam,  and  the  Koran  is  still  regarded  as  an  unriyalled  model  of  style 
and  language.  But  by  the  side  of  this  literary  Arabic  flourished  also 
various  colloquial  dialects,  which  were  carried  by  the  Arabs  into  the 
various  provinces  conquered  for  the  Orescent,  and  there  developed 
partly  under  the  influence  of  the  old  local  tongues.  In  this  way 
arose  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  Syrian  Arabic  is  one. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  its  character  but  is  divided 
into  numerous  sub-dialects.  The  Beduin,  e.  $r.,  speaks  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  townsman,  the  Damascene  from  the  Jeiusalemite.  The 
Jerusalem  dialect  in  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  following  remarks. 
In  writing,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  retain  the  older  forms, 
and  the  vmtten  language  of  the  present  day,  known  as  Middle  Arabic, 
occupies  a  position  midway  between  the  original  classical  tongue 
and  the  popular  dialects. 

The  pronunciation t  of  the  vowels  is  apparently  liable  to  varia- 
tion; thus,  besides  the  more  correct  Mimbar,  the  form  Mamhar  is  also 
used;  besides  Jtfat'd^n,  both  Meiddn  and  Mtddn  are  heard.  The  long 
d  is  frequently  pronounced  in  Syria  with  a  sound  resembling  the 
English  a  in  hare;  but  in  North  Syria  it  is  also  often  pronounced 
as  6,  or  at  least  as  a  sound  midway  between  d  and  6,  On  the  other 
hard,  a  sharply  defined  and  exact  pronunciation  of  the  consonants  is 
characteristic  of  A^rabic  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
use  of  the  language.  The  learner  should  endeavour  at  once  to  master 
the  pronunciation  of  the  more  difficult  Arabic  consonants,  such  as 
9>)  9*)  -J^i  P)  U^)  ftnd  {JO J  so  as,  for  example,  to  be  able  to 
make  a  distinct  difference  between  heU  (house)  and  beid  (eggs). 
Many  of  the  sounds  have  no  representatives  in  English. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  was  developed  from  that  of  the  Nabataans, 
who  in  turn  adopted  their  written  characters  from  the  Palmyrenes. 
In  spite  of  its  external  attractions,  it  is  very  imperfect.  The  short 
vowels  are  usually  omitted  and  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader,  a 
feat  which  demands  considerable  skill  and  experience.  In  the  Koran, 
however,  the  vowels  are  all  indicated  by  appropriate  signs. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  intercourse  between  the  native  Syrians 
and  Europe,  the  former  have  of  late  adopted  many  words  from  other 
languages,  chiefly  from  Italian,  French,  and  English.  Many  Arabic 
words  have,  moreover,  long  since  been  replaced  by  Turkish  equi- 
valents. Very  few  Europeans  learn  to  pronounce  Arabic  accurately, 
even  after  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  country. 


t  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  following  pages  we  use  the  vowel- 
aoonds  of  a,  «,  i,  o,  and  u  as  pronounced  in  Italian  foft,  «A,  ««,  o,  oo). 
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ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 


We  give  beloir  the  Arabic  Alphabet,  with  the  sounds  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  letters  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  represent  or 
describe  them  to  the  English  reader. 


Elif 

TA 

Thft 
.Ilm 

Kb& 

D&I 

Dh&l 

R4 

Zft 

Stn 

Shin 

Skd 

Did 

TA 

Z& 

'Ain 

Ghaia 

F4 

pf 

M( 

L&m 

Mtm 

Mn 

Hei 

W4w 

Yft 


o 
S 

t 

) 

) 
U- 

{JO 
(JO 

Jo 

t 
t 

6 

r 
o 

» 

l5 


icompanies  an  initial  vowel,  and  is  not 
pronounced  except  a«  a  hiatus  in  the 
middle  of  a  word.  It  is  also  the  sign  for  d. 

%&  in  English. 

liginally  as  th  in '  thing**,  but  now  pronounced 
i  in  the  towns,  and  *  by  the  Turks. 

I  Syria  and  Arabia  like  the  French  J  (some- 
times also  like  the  English  »,  but  pro- 
nounced g  (hard)  in  Egypt  and  by  the 
Beduins. 

peculiar  guttural  A,  pronounced  with  em- 
phasis at  the  back  of  the  palate. 

ke  cA  in  the  Scotch  word  *loch',  or  the 
harsh  German-Swiss  ch, 

I  in  English. 

\  th  in  'the',  but  pronounced  d  in  the  towns, 
and  z  by  the  Turks  and  country-people. 

ronoauced  with  a  vigorous  vibration  of  the 
tongue. 


as  in  English. 


nphasized  i. 

both  emphasised  by  pressing  the  tongue 
firmly  against  the  palate. 

1  emphatic  «r,  now  pronounced  like  Ko.  11 

or  No.  15. 
strong  and  very  pecaliar  guttural,  as  when 
trying  to  utter  a  vowel  with  contracted  throat, 
guttural  resembling  a  strong  French  or 

German  r. 
I  in  English. 

mphasized  guttural  k^  pronounced  g  by  the 
Beduins,  and  replaced  by  townspeople  by 
a  kind  of  hiatus  or  repression  of  the  voice. 

ften  pronounced  teh  by  the  Beduins  and 
country-people. 


a8  in  English. 


1  in  English.    Also  the  sign  for  tf ,  d,  and  au. 


I  in  English.  Also  the 
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QuAMTiTT  AND  AocxNTUATZOST  OF  VowBLS,  Vowels  with  a  clrcumflex 
accent  (^)  are  long;  other  yowela  are  short.  The  accent  falls  on  the  last 
syllable  when  that  is  long  (indicated  by  ^),  or  is  followed  by  two  consonants. 
It  Halls  on  the  third  syllable  from  the  end  when  the  penultimate  is  short 
and  not  followed  by  two  consonants.  In  other  cases,  it  falls  on  the  penul- 
timate. Diphthongs  (aiy  ei,  au)  mast  be  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  long 
Towels.    There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules. 


ana,  I 

enUhj  thou  (masc.) 
enti,  thou  (fern.) 
ka,  he 
hi,  she 
nahna,  we 
entd,  ye  or  you 
hum,  they 


Grammatical  Hints. 

fcciftif ,  my  dog 
kelhdk,  thy  (masc.)  dog 
ketbik,  thy  (fem.)    - 
kelbuh,  his 
kelbhaj  her 
ketbna^  our 
ketbkum,  your 
kelhhum,  their 


fcwfsfyiff,    my    chair 
kurtHk,  thy  (masc.)  - 
kwiiiki,  thy  (fem.)   - 
kursih,  his 
kurstha,  her 
kurstna,  our 
kuriitkum,  your 
fctirsf^wm,  their 


t  ketbj  dog  (ending  in  a  consonant) 
it  kurii,  chair  (ending  in  a  vowel;  1 


but  see  khaltij  khaliak,  etc.,  below). 

ktuUtif  ,      my      aunt  darabniff,  he  struck  me  ra66dwi*,hebroughtmeup 
khaUakj  thy  (masc.)-    darahdk,    -  -  theefmasc.)  rahhdk,   -  -  theefmasc.)  - 

--thee  (fem.)   roftft^fci,  -  -  thee^fem.)   - 

-  -  him  rahhdhf   -  -         him 

-  -  her  rdbhdha,     -  -      her 

-  -  us  rabbdna,    -  -      us 
•  you  rabbdkum,  -  -      you 
■them  rabbdhum,'-      them     - 


khaltik,  thy  (fem.) 
khaltuh,  his 
khdlelha,  her 
kh&Utna,  our 
khdletkum,  your 
khdUikum,  their 


darabik^ 
darabuh, 
darabha, 
darabnaj 
darnbkum^-  ' 
darabhum,-  • 


t  khdla,  aunt,  mother's  sister  (ending  in  a  signifying  the  fem.).    When 
a  long  vowel  is  followed  by  two  cons  nants  it  is  usually  shortened,  hence 
the  difiTerence  between  khalH  and  khAletJui. 
ft  darabf  he  struck  (ending  in  a  consonant). 

*  rabba,  he  brought  vp  (ending  in  a  vowel). 


upon 


iU,  f ,  to  me  'andiff ,  with  me  'aleiyi*^ 

ito2E,tothee(msc.)  ^andc^,  -  thee  (masc.)  'aleik, 

i«fc,tothee(fem.)'o»ki«&,    -  thee  (fem.)  'aldki, 

Uo,  to  him  'ando,    -        him  'aleihj 

Uha,  to  her  'andaha,    -    her  'aleiha, 

Una,  to  us  'andina,     -    us  'aldna, 

Ukum,  to  you       *andukum^   -  you  *aUtkum^ 

Uhumf  to  them    'anduhum,  -  them  'aleihum, 

t  ;  =  to  (or  the  sign  of  the  dative,  like  the  French  preposition  d)  with 
suffixes;  for  in  Arabic  prepositions  receive  suffives  in  tms  fashion. 

ft  'and  =  with,  in  the  possession  of.  The  English  Ho  have'  is  usually 
expressed  with  the  aid  of  this  preposition;  e.  g.  'andi  kelb,  I  have  a  dog 
(Ut.  in  possession  of  me  is  a  dog),  'ando  kurti,  he  has  a  chair. 

*  'ala  or  'dl  s=  upon,  on  account  of,  against,  about,  relating^ji^ 

Babdbkkb's  Palestine  and  Syria.    5th  Edit.  ^ 


me 

thee(masc.) 

thee  (fem.) 

him 

her 

us 

you 

them 


mtn^  who? 
shUy  what? 
illi,  which  (rel.) 
hdday  this  (masG.) 
haddly  these 
haddk,  that  (masc.) 


ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

hull,  each,  all 
fc^m,  how  much? 
Mn,  here 
lahdn,  hithei 
min  Adn,  hence 
honikj  there 


tr«in,  where? 

whither? 
min  todn,  whence  ? 
fimf ff)  when  ? 
m^ — ^«ftf,  moshj 

not. 


t  This  separable  form  la  used  with  verbs,  tna  coming  before  and  ih 
after  the  verb;  e.  g.  darabf  he  has  struck,  ma  qarabsh^  he  has  not  struck, 
but  moth  kebir^  not  large. 


melik,  a  king 
el-meUk-fy  the  king 
hdda  el-meliky  this  king 
melik  kehtr,  a  great  king 

el-melik  keMr^  the  king  is  great 
melik-ff  el-bildd,  the  king  of  the 

country 
melik  min  rnulUk  elrhildd*,  a  king  of 

the  country 
meUk  eh-bUdd  etr-keMty  the  great  king 

of  the  country 
muiak  el-  buddy  the  kings  of  the 

country 
mvIHk  kuhdr**y  great  kings 
meliHy  my  king 
mulUkiy  my  kings 


melikehy  a  queen 
eV-melikeh^y  the  queen 
hddi-l'melikehy  this  queen 
melikeh  kebtrehj  a  great  queen 
el-melikeh  el-kebtreh  or  1  the  great 

meliket  el-kebireh        ]     queen 
el-melikeh  kebtreh,  the  queen  is  great 
meliket-ff  el-bilddy  the  queen  of  the 

country 
melikeh  min  melikdt  el-bildd,  a  queen 

of  the  country 
meliket  el-bildd  el-kebtreh,  the  great 

queen  of  the  country 
melikdt  el-bilddj  the  queens  of  the 

country 
melikdt  kubdr,  great  queens 
meliketiy  my  queen 
melikdtiy  my  queens 


t  El  is  the  definite  article.  Before  words  beginning  with  t.  >,  d,  dh, 
r,  e,  Sy  shy  «,  dy  <,  f,  or  n  the  /  of  the  article  is  usually  assimilated  with 
such  initial  consonant;  e.  g.  et-turjmdny  the  dragoman,  er  rd$y  the  head, 
esh'thorbOy  the  soup  (instead  of  el-turjmdny  tl-i'dty  el-thorba). 

ft  MeUk  is  here  what  is  called  in  grammatical  parlance  a  'status  con- 
structus\  but  has  the  same  form  as  the  'status  absolutus\  the  grammatical 
opposite  of  status  constructus.  But  in  feminine  nouns  ending  hi  eft  or  a  a 
difference  is  made;  e.  g.  melikeh  is  the  status  absolutus,  but  meUket  the 
status  constructus. 

•  Lit.  'a  king  of  the  kings  of  the  country*. 

••  The  plural  of  kebir  (fem.  kebireh)^  great,  is  kubdrf  but  in  the  case 
of  nouns  signifying  things  without  life  the  fem.  sing,  of  an  adjective  is 
frequently  used  with  the  plural  of  the  noun  i  e.  g.  et-teU  el-k^irehy  the  great 
hill,  et-ttam  a-kebtreh  (instead  of  et-tulHl  el-kubdr)y  the  great  hills. 
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Formation  of  thb  Plubal. 
musUmy  Mohammedan  (masc),  plural  musUmtn  (pi.  in  ?n) 
musUmehy  Mohammedan  (fem.),  pi.  muslimdt  (pi.  in  6t) 
bahriy  sailor,  pi.  hahrtyeh  (eh  as  plur.  termination) 
hamdmehj  pigeon,  pi,  hamdm  (eh  in  sing. ;  pi.  without  termination) 
kelby  dog,  pi.  kildh  (plur.  by  internal  change) 
shahfj  month,  dual,  shahreinj  two  months  (masc,  dual  in  ein) 
f^a,  hour,  dual  sd'ateirij  two  hours  (fem.,  dual  in  ateiUj  etein). 

The  form  of  plural  that  is  to  be  selected  in  particular  cases  can  be 
learned  from  the  dictionary  only.  The  forms  of  plurals  by  internal 
change  are  exceedingly  numerous. 

Conjugation  op  Yebbs.    Fobm  a. 
katar,  to  break  something  (root-letters  fc,  «,  r)  ♦. 
Pbbfbct  Prbsbnt  and  Future 


I  broke  oi  have  broken,  Icasdrt 
Thou  (masc.)  brokest  or  hast-,  kasdrt 
Thou  (fem.)      -        -     -    -,  kasdrti 
He  broke  or  has  broken,  kdsar 
She    -      -     -        -     ,  kdsaret 
We     -      -  have     -     ,  kasdma 
You   -      -     -        -     ,  kasdrtu 
They  -      -    -        -     ,  kdsaru 


I  break  or  shall  break,  dktar 
Thou  (masc.)  breakes  t  or  wilt  -,  Uksar 
Thou  (fem.)     -     -     -     -     ,  tfksari 
He  breaks  or  will  break,  yiksar 
She    -       -      -        -     ,  Hksar 
We  break  or  shall     -     ,  niktar 
You     -      -  will      -     ,  tiksaru 
They  -      -     -        -    ,  yCksaru 

Imfebatiyb  :  Break  fsing.),  iksat  (masc),  iksari  (fem.). 
Break  (plur.)  fksaru. 
NoTB.     Tbe  present-future  tense  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  present 
by  prefixing  b€  to  the  verb  (also  me  to  the  1st  pers.  plur.,  b  alone  to  the  ist 

Eers.  sing.) ;  e.  g.  beHk*ai%  thou  (masc.)  art  breaking  (now),  baksar^  I  am 
reaki-'g  (now),  bentktar  or  meniUctar^  we  are  breaking  (now).  Sometimes 
*amm  and  am  are  placed  before  the  verb  with  the  same  effect.  —  The 
word  rAh  placed  before  all  forms  of  the  present-future  places  the  action 
in  the  immediate  future.  Before  the  fem.  sing.  rAha  also  is  used  and 
before  the  plur.  rdMn;  e.  g.  r6h  yikgarha^  he  is  on  tlbe  point  of  breaking 
her,  rdh  Hisarvh  or  rdlia  Uksarvh^  she  is  on  the  point  of  breaking  him 
(or  it).  For  the  negative  conjugation  of  verbs  and  for  the  verb  with  suffixes, 
see  pp.  xzxlT,  xxxiii. 

Othbb  Forms  op  Conjugation*:  . 


b  to  seize 
(root  msk) 


I  Perf .  I 

Thou  (masc.)      i 
Thou  (fem.)        | 


misikt 

mum 

misikti 


c  to  be  silent 
(root  tkf) 


sikitt 
sikitt 
sikitti 


d  to  greet 
(root  tlm) 


sellimt 
sellimt 
sellimti 


e  to  speak 
(root  klm) 


ikelUmt 
tkellimt 
ikeUimti 


*  All  the  varieties  of  the  conjugations  in  Arabic  cannot,  of  course,  be 
exhibited  here.  In  the  vocabulary  (pp.  xxxvii  et  seq.)  reference  is  made  to 
the  above  paradigms  by  the  insertion  of  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  etc.,  after 
the  Terb<)  there  given.  —  It  should  be  noted  that  the  ftrm  kaaar  does  not 
mean  'to  break%  but  'he  broke\  or  *he  has  broken\  The  8rd  pers.  fing. 
(ma^c.)  of  flie  perfect  tense  shows  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb  (which 
vmial^  possesses  three  root  -  letters)  so  that  that  person  of  the  perfect  i 
given  in  dietionaries  instead  of  the  infinitive.         Digitized  by  VjOOQ^IC 
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h  to  seize 

c  to  be  silent 

d  to  greet 

e  to  speak 

(root  m»k) 

(root  tkt) 

(root  »lm) 

(root  klm) 

He             Perf. 

misik 

m 

seUim 

tkelUm 

She 

misikft 

sikUet 

seUimet 

tkelUmet 

We 

misikna   » 

sikUna 

seUimna 

tkeUimna 

You 

misQctu 

HHttu 

ieWmtu 

tkelUmtu 

They 

mitiku 

smtu 

seUimu 

tkeUimu 

I                Pres. 

amaik 

askut 

aseUim 

atkelUm 

Thou  (masc.) 

timgik 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

tUkdlim 

Thou  (fem.) 

HmHki 

twkuH 

tiseUimi 

titkeUimi 

He 

yimHk 

yuskut 

yiseUhn 

yUkelHm 

She 

HmsUc 

tuskut 

tiseUim 

tUkelUm 

We 

nimsik 

nuskut 

niseUim 

nitkeUim 

You 

iimsiku 

tuskutu 

tiselUmu 

tHkeUimu 

They 

yimsiku 

yuskutu 

yiseUimu 

yitkellimu 

Imper.  Slug.  m. 

imsik 

uskut 

seUim 

UkeUim 

f. 

imsiki 

uskuti 

seUimi 

HkeUimi 

Plur. 

imtiku 

uskutu 

sellimu 

itkeUimu 

f  to  say 

^  to  hring 

h  throw 

i  unloose 

(root  kwl) 

(TOOtJvb) 

(root  r  my) 

(root/**) 

I                 Perf. 

kult 

jibt 

rameit 

fakkeit 

Thou  fmasc.) 
Thou  (fern.) 

kult 

jiht 

rameit 

fdkkeit 

iculti 

jihii 

ramdti 

fakkeUi 

He 

kdl 

jdb 

ram  a 

fakk 

She 

kdlet 

jdhet 

ramet 

fakket 

We 

kulna 

jihna 

ramdna 

fakkeina 

You 

kultu 

jibtu 

rameitu 

fakkeUu 

They 

Mlu 

jdbu 

ramu 

fakku 

I                 Pres. 

akm 

ajib 

armi 

afikk 

Thou  fmasc.) 
Thou  (fern.) 

tikm 

Ujtb 

tirmi 

iefikk 

tekUli 

tejtbi 

tirmi 

tefikM 

He 

yekai 

yejtb 

yirmi 

yefikk 

She 

itm 

tejib 

Hrmi 

Ufikk 

We 

nkm 

nejtb 

nirmi 

pefikk 

You 

teUlu 

tejtbu 

tirmu 

Ufikku 

They 

yekUlu 

yefibu 

ylrmu 

yepkku 

Imper.  Sing.  m. 

kdl 

ph 

irmi 

fukk 

f. 

icHU 

jtH 

irmi 

fukki 

PlUT. 

Ulu 

pbu 

JmvGooi^ 

l^^Wffcu 

NUMERALS. 
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Arabic  Hnmeralf. 
1  (t)  —  icd/iid,    fern,  wahdeh ;   the  first 


tintein; 

tldt; 

arha^; 

khams; 

sitt; 

seba'  f 

temdn; 

'asherf 


iff)  —  arba% 
6(p) — khamse\   - 
6(1)— «i«cA, 

8 1^)  —  temdniyehy- 

10(1,) — 'ashtray     - 

ii -^ehddth 

il^eindsh 

iS—tlattdsh 

14 — arba'tdih 

15 — khamttdsh 

iQ—sittdah 

ilsab'atdsh 

18 — temantdsh 

id—tis'a^sh 

20— 'aaArln 

21  --ijDdhidu'ashrin  SOO^tldtmtyeh 

22  — (ncin  u'ashrin  400 — arba'mtyeh 
once  —  marra 
twice  —  marratein 
thrice            —  tldt  marrdt 
four  times     —  arba'  marrdt 
five  times     —  khams  marrdt 
six  times      —  sitt  marrdt 
seven  times  —  seba'  marrdt 
eight  times  —  temdn  marrdt 

—  tisa'  marrdt 

—  'asher  marrdt 


the  second 
the  third 
the  fourth 
the  fifth 
the  sixth 


—  el-auwal,    fem.  el- 

auwaUh  or  et-HUh 

—  tdni,    fem.  tdniyeh 


—  tdlit, 

—  rdbe% 

—  khdmis, 

—  sddiSy 


the  seventh  —  8dbe% 
the  eighth    —  0miriy 


the  ninth 
the  tenth 


—  tdse% 

—  'dshir, 


tdlteh 

rdVa 

khdmseh 

sddseh 

sdb'a 

tdmneh 

tds'a 

'dshra 


23 — tldteh  u'ashrtn 
^0—teldtin 
40 — arba'tn 
50 — khamsin 
60— «««n 
70— aaft'Jn 
80— icm^ntn 
90— tiVtn 


500 — fc?iam<m7y  eA 
600— «i«mJt/«/» 
700— sab'amty  eh 
800 — temanmf i/«ft 
900— tt«'am%e% 
iOOO—alf 
2000— a«/Wn 
3000— ttotM(<J/' 


100 — miyeh;  before  nouns,  4000 — arba'tdlAf 
200— mftdn  [mt<      5000— fcftam«(^/(2/* 

100,000— mtfaV 
1,000,000— m%<2n 


nine  times 
ten  times 


a  half 

—  nuss 

a  third 

—  tiiii 

a  fourth 

—  rub'a 

three-fourths 

—  ntus  urub'a 

a  fifth 

—  khums 

a  sixth 

—  suds 

a  seventh 

—  suba* 

an  eighth 

—  tumn 

a  ninth 

—  tusa' 

a  tenth 

—  ^oshr^  ushr 

Tbe  substantives  following  numerals  are  used  in  the  singular;  thus: 
90  dogs ,  telMin  kelb.  The  plural  is ,  however ,  used  with  numerals  8  to 
10;  thus:  three  dogs,  adteh  kUdb. 


Arabic  Vocabulary. 


About  (concerning)/aia,*ai.  With 
suffixes,  see  p.  xxxiii. 

Above,  fdk. 

After,  bcfd;  afterwards,  ba'dein. 

Afternoon,  ba'd  ed'duhr;  late 
afternoon,  'asr. 

Air,  hawa  (also  wind,  weather). 


AH,  el'kull;  all  people  kull  en-^ds 
(lit.  the  total  of  the  people). 

Always,  ddiman. 

America,  Amerikd,-  American, 
amerikdni. 

Anchorage,  roads,  mersd. 

Apricots,  '«t'fei8<Eoogle 
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Arabia,  Bildd  cl^'Arab;  Arab, 
Arabian,  'arabi,  pi.  Cldd  el- 
'arctb. 

Arm,  drd^. 

Army,  'askar. 

As,  mitL 

Attention;  pay  -,  dtr  bdlak, 

Austria,  BUdd  m-Nemsa;  Aus- 
trian, nemsdwi. 

Autumn,  khartf. 

Awkward,  ghashtm. 

Back,  dahr. 

Bad,  battdl. 

Baggage,  see  Luggage. 

Baker,  khdbbdz. 

Bananas,  miiz. 

Barber,  halldky  muzeiyin. 

Barley,  sha^r. 

Baths,  hammdm. 

Bazaar,  see  Market. 

Be,  to.  The  copula  'is'  (are)  is 
not  translated;  comp.  p.  xxxiy. 
There  is,  ft.  Is  there  water 
here?  fi  mdyeh?  There  is  no- 
thing, md  ftsh.  How  are  you? 
Mfhdlak?   Seep,  xlvii. 

Beans.  Broad  beans,  fUl, 

Beard,  dakn  or  lehyeh.  Moustache, 
shawdtib. 

Beat,  to,  darab  (»).  He  will  beat, 
yudrub(°).  Beat  him,  udru&uA. 

Beautiful,  kwaiyit;  more  beau- 
tiful, ahsan. 

Bed,  farsheh.  Make  the  bed,  sawi 
el'farsheh. 

Beduin,  bedawiy  pi.  bedu;  Beduin 
sheikh,  sheikh  tl-arab. 

Bee,  nahlehy  pi.  nahl. 

Beer,  btra. 

Before,  kabl  (time),  fcM<id^m(place). 

Below,  tahi. 

Better,  ahsan;  the  best  of  all, 
tlr-ahsan  min  el-kull. 

Between,  bein. 

Bird,  (dr,  pi.  tiydr. 

Bitter,  murr. 

"^lack,  aswad. 


Blind,  a*ma. 
Blue,  azrak. 
Boil,  to.  The  water  is  boiling,  «f- 

m^eh  tighli.  Boiled,  maddk. 
Book,  kitdby  pi.  kutub.  Bookseller, 

kutubi. 
Boot,  jezmehy  pi.  jizam. 
Bottle,  kanntneh. 
Box,  8and(i>k^  pi.  sanddtk. 
Boy,  toeZcd,'pL  dldd. 
Brandy,    *arah,    rofct;    see   also 

Cognac. 
Bread,   khubz.     Loaf  of  bread, 

raghtfj  pi.  rughfdn. 
Break,  to,  kasar  (»),  trans. ;  in^ 

kasar,  intrans.  Broken,  maksHiT 

(comp.  p.  xxxv). 
Breakfast,  futCr, 
Bride,  'arils.    Bridegroom,  ^arts. 
Bridge,  jisr. 
Bridle,  Ujdm, 

Bring,  to,  jdb  («).  Bring  (it),  jib. 
Broad,  'arid. 
Brother,  akh  (before  suffixes  and 

genitives  afcft<2,  as  akhUnaf  our 

brother),  pi.  ikhwdn. 
Brown,  asmar  or  ahmar. 
Bucket,  delu. 
Bug,  bakka,  pi.  bakk. 
Busy,  occupied,  moshy/itlf. 
Butcher,  kassdb. 
Butter,  zibdih, 

B  uy,  to.  What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? 
she  beddak  tithteri?  Have  you 
bought  the  eggs?  ishtareit  el'beid? 
Cab,  'arabiyeh.  Cabman,  'arbaji, 
Caftf,  see  Coffee. 
Cairo,  Maar, 
Call,  to,  nadah(^).  Call  the  cook, 

indahli  et-tabbdkh. 
Call,  to  s=  to  name,  see  Name. 
Camel,  jemcl  (masc),  pi.  Jimdl; 

riding-camel,  deliU, 
Can.  I  can,  bakdar.  I  cannot,  md 

bakdar. 
Candle,  8ham%  pi.  shama*.  Can- 
dlestick, sham'adS^]^ 
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Garob,  kharriih. 

Carpet,  besdU 

Oarriage/aro62i/«ft(al80  a  railway- 
carriage). 

Castle,  kasTj  pL  kusiHr, 

Cattle,  bakar,    See'Ox,  Cow. 

Cave,  maghdra. 

Chair,  kursiy  pi.  kerdsi. 

Change,  to.  Change  me  a  sov- 
ereign, sarrif  It  lira. 

Cheap,  rdkhU, 

Cheese,  jibn. 

Christian,  nusrdniy  pi.  natdra. 

Cigarette,  tigdra,  pL  Sfgdrdt;  ci- 
garette-paper, warakat  sigdra; 
cigar,  8igdra  franjtyeh. 

Cistern,  btr. 

Class.  1st  Glas8(railway  or  steamer) 
biimo ;  2nd  class,  sekondo. 

Clean,  nadtfoi  andtf. 

Clean,  to.  Clean  the  room,  naddif 
*or  kennU  el-dda. 

Clo«k,  Watch,  8d%  pi.  sd'dt. 

Clothes,  hudUm,  tiydb. 

Coal,  fahm. 

Coffee,  kdhweh.  Boy,  bring  a  cup 
of  coffee,  jib  flnjdn  kahwehy  yd 
weled,  —  Cafrf,  kahwehy  Caftf- 
keeper,  kdhwejL  Coffee-beans, 
bunn. 

Cognac,  kunydk. 

Cold,  bdridy  fern,  bdrideh. 

Come  (to).  I  came  (perf.),  jtt; 
he  came,  aja;  I  come,  biji;  he 
comes,  yiji,  Imper.  Come,  come 
here,  t<fdly  ta^d  (masc),  ta^dU 
(fem.),  to'^«tr(plur.). 

Constantinople,  Stambdl. 

Consul,  kunsul;  consulate,  kunsfp- 
Idtoj  consular  servant,  Kayass, 
kauwda. 

Content,  mabtdt. 

Convent,  dew.  Dervish  convent, 
itkkXyth. 

Cook,  tabbdkh. 

Cook,  to.  Cook  me  a  fowl,  utbukhli 
jdjeh. 


Cost,  to.    What  does  this  cost? 

bikdmhdda?  See  How. 
Cotton,  kotn. 
Cow,  bakaruy  pi,  bdkardt. 
Cup,  ftnjdny  pi.  fan'dfin. 
Cut,  to,  kat<f  (a). 
Dagger,  khanjar,  pi.  khandjir, 
Damascus,  Esh-Shdm, 
Dark,  oiwad. 
Dates,  tamff  date-palm,  nakhUhj 

pi.  nakhKdt). 
Daughter,  bint,  pi.  bendt. 
Day,  y6m,  pi.  iydm;  nehdr,  pi. 

nehdrdt.    By  day,  bin-nehdr. 

Daily )  kuU  y6m.    Days  of  the 

week,  see  Week. 
Dead,  meiyit. 
Dear,  gMlU    That  is  very  (too) 

dear,  hdda  ghdli  kettr. 
Deceitful,  khauwdn. 
Deep,  ghamtk. 
Desert,  berrtyeh,  bddiyeh. 
Diarrhoea,  insihdl. 
Die,  to,  mdt  (f ). 
Dirt,  watakh.    Dirty,  wusikh. 
Dismount,  to,  ni%U(y),  We  shall 

dismount  here,  beddna  nin%il 

h6n.   Dismount,  inzilu. 
Do, to.  He  did, 'amaZ  (perf.  accord- 
ing to  *),  ya'mil  (pres.).  Do  not 

do  it,  md  t(fmiliUh, 
Doctor,  see  Physician. 
Dog,  kelb  (masc),  pi.  kildb ;  kel- 

bth  (fern.),  pi.  ktlbdU 
Donkey,  humdr,  ehmdry  pi.  hamtr; 

donkey-boy,  hammdr. 
Door,  Gate,  bdb,  pi.  abwdb. 
Doorkeeper,    Concierge,    bau- 

wdb. 
Dragoman,  turjmdn  (see  p.  xvii). 
Drink,  to,  sMribQ*),  Pres.  ashrahy 

tishraby  etc.  (»).    Drink  coffee, 

ishrcib  kahweh.    What  is  there 

to  drink?  shd  ft  liah-shirib? 
Drive,  to,  rdh  bil-'araMyeh. 
Driver,  see  Cabman. 
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Dack,  hatta,  pi.  batU 

Each,    kuU  wdhid;    fern.,    hull 

wahdeh.  Each  man,  kuU  inidn. 

Each  town,  kuU  med^ineh. 
Early,  bedrt 
Earnest-money,  ^ardbdn. 
Earth,  ard. 

East,  sherk;  Eastern,  sherkL 
Kat,  to.  I  ate  or  thou  atest,  akalt, 

I  wish  to  eat,  beddi  dkuL   We 

wish  to  eat,    beddna  nSkul. 

What  is  there  to  eat?    shUft 

li'.-dkl?     Eat,  fcui. 
Egg,  beida,  pi.  beid;  hard-boiled 

eggs,  beid  maslik  taiyib;  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  beidberi$ht;  hiked. 

eggd,  beid  makll. 
Egypt,  Most;  Egyptian,  maarl 
Empty,  fddi,  fdrigh. 
England,  'jngilUrra,   Bildd  el~ 

Ingliz;  Englishman,  ingltzi. 
Enough,  bikeffi  or  bass. 
Entrance,  dufcM2. 
Europe,  Bilddtl-FranJ;  European, 

franji. 
Evening,  Sunset,  maghrib. 
Extinguish,  see  Light. 
Eye,  *ain;  the  eyes  (dual)  el-'ai- 

nein;  my  eyes,  *aineiyL 
Far,  berU. 

Fat  (adj.),  semtn;  fat  (noun),  dVm. 
Father,  a&,    but  before  sufAxes 

and  genitives  abu;    e.g.  dbu 

Hasathj  father  of  Hassan. 
Fear,  to.    Do  not  feax.  Id  tekhdf, 

I  fear  him,  ana  khdif  minnu. 
Fee,  bakhshish . 
Fever,  sukhijLneh. 
Figs,  tin. 

Fine,  kwaiyis.   Finer,  ahsan. 
Fire,  ndr.    Kindle  the  fire,  Uh'al 

en-ndr. 
Fish,  semek. 

Flea,  barghHtj  pi.  bardghtt. 
Flower,  zahr,  pi.  azhdr. 
Fly,  dubbdneh,  pi.  dubbdn. 
Food,afci;  tabtkh  (cooked  dishes). 


Bring  the  dinner,  ftb  et^akl. 
Take  the  dinner  away,  sihtl 
el-aJd. 

Foot,  iJTj  rijl  (also  Leg);  the  feet 
(dual),  er-riJUin, 

Forbidden,  mamniUf,  Entrance 
forbidden  (i.e.  no  admission), 
ed'dukhdl  mamnii(f.  —  For- 
bidden by  religion,  hardm; 
e,g.  Wine  is  forbidden  by  God, 
en-nebid  hardm,  (The  opposite 
is  haldl,  permitted.) 

Fortress,  kal'a. 

Fountain,  62r,  pi.  dbydr.  Public 
fountain,  sebtl. 

Fowl,  jdj;  cock,  dtk. 

France,  Fransa;  French,  fran" 
sdwU 

Friend,  habtb^  pi.  habdib;  sdhebj 
pi.  ashdb. 

Fruit,  fikiha^  pi.  fiswdkih. 

Garden,  jeneinehj  bustdn,  pi. 
besdtln. 

Garlic,  tUm. 

Gate,  bdbj  pi.  dbwdb. 

Gazelle,  ghazdly  pi.  ghuzldn. 

Germany,  Almdnia;  German,  al- 
mdnL 

Gift,  bakhshish  (also  fee,  reward). 

Give,  to.  He  gave,  aHa,  She  gave, 
a'tat,  I  gave,  a'teU.  He  gives 
or  will  give,  ycfti,  I  give  or 
shall  give,  tftt  I  give  you  Ave, 
ba'ttk  khams'.  Give  me,  hdt. 

Glass,  kizdt;  drinking-glass,  kub- 
bdyeh,  pi.  kuhbdydt. 

Go,  to,  rdh  (0.  Go,  rUhl  I  went 
out,  ruhU  Whither  is  he  gone  ? 
wtn  rdh?   Go  on,  yalla! 

Gold,  dahabf  goldsmith,  sdigh. 

Good,  taiyib. 

Grapes,  *anab. 

Gratuity,   bakhshish  (also  fee, 
almsi. 

Grave  (tomb),  fea6f ,  pi.  kubHr. 

Grease,  dihn. 
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Greece,   BiHm  or  BUdd  er-BiUnrif 

Greek,  rUmi. 
Green,  akhdar. 

Greeting,  saldm  (see  also  p.  xlvi). 
Guide,  deltl. 
Guide,  to.  Gnide  me,  waddtnl  or 

kkudrU,    Unless  you  guide  me 

alone  I  shall  give  yon  nothing, 

iewaddtni  (or  t&khudni)  wahdi^ 

wUla  md  hafiXk  ikt 
Gnn,  hunduki.}fek. 
Hair,  ihdr;  a  single  hair,  thtfra. 
Half,  nus8. 

Halt,  waicMf  01 'andak  I 
Hand,  td\ '   The  hands  (dual)  el- 

idHn.  Bight  hand,  to  the  right, 

^al-yemin.   Left  hand,  to  the 

left,  'aah-$hemdl. 
Hasten,  to,  ist(fjU.   Hasten  (pL), 

UtaTjUu! 
Have  (to),  see  note  at  p.  xxxiii. 
Head,    rdSj   pi.  r{l$.    My  head 

aches,  rdsi  hyUjdni, 
Healthy,    adh;    taiyib;    mdba&t 

(mabsht  also  means  contented). 
Hear,  to.  He  heard,  «lmr(*>).  He 

will  hear,   yismtf  (»).     Hear 

(listen),  isnuft 
Here,  hdn;  hither,  Idhdn;  hence, 

min  hdn. 
High,  'dli. 
Hill,  tell,  pi.  iuldl. 
Hold,  to,  mi9ik(y).  Hold  the  stir- 
rap,  imsUc  er^ekdb. 
Home.   Is  the  master  at  home? 

el-kkawdja  jCwa? 
Honey,  'aaal. 
Horse,   ehsdn,  pi.  kheil.    Mare, 

faros;  foal,  muhr. 
Horseshoe,  na*L 
Hospital,  Ubitdl. 
Hot,  sukhn  (of  food,  liquids,  etc.), 

8h6b  (of  weather).    It  is  very 

hot,  fi  8h6b  keltr. 
Hour,  a^a,  pi.  »6^dt.  Two  hoars, 

tffaiein;  three  hoars,  tldtsd^du 
House,  belt,  pi.  biydi. 


How?  ktf?  How  much?  kdm? 
akdm ?  For  how  much?  bikdm  ? 
How  many  hours?  akdm  td^a? 
How  much  does  it  cost?  kad- 
dei8hyi$wa?Row  are  you?  how 
do  you  do?  fcl/  khdtrak,  Mf 
hhdtdk,  OT  ktf  aahtak? 
Hungry,  jTdn.  I  am  hangry,  ana 

jTdn, 
Ice,  ielj  (also  snow). 
Ill, 'aiydn,  marld;  illness,  matad, 
Impossihle.  That  is  impossihle, 

hdda  md  btstr. 
Inn,  lokanda. 
Inside,  jdwa. 
Intoxicated,  sakrdn. 
Iron,  hadid. 

Island,  jezirehy  pL  jttdir, 
lUly,  BUdd  lidliya;  Italian,  Ha- 

lydni. 
Jar.   Large  jar,  jarro.   Small  jar, 

brik.   Water-jug,  therbeh, 
Jerusalem,  El^Kuda. 
Jew,  yehd^,  pi.  yehdd. 
Journey,  to,  sdfar  («).   See  Start. 
Judge,  kddi. 
Jug  (water-jug)  or  pitcher,  brtk 

or  aherbeh. 
Key,  mifldhy  pi.  mafdtth. 
Kill,  to.  He  has  killed,  mauwtf. 
I  have  killed  him,  mauwittuh. 
Kill  him,  mautHtuft  / 
Kindle,  to,  see  Fire. 
Knife,  Bikktrij  pi.  aakdktn. 
Know,  to,  Hrif  (b).    I  know  him, 

ba^rafu  (»). 
Lamb,  khdrdf. 
Lamp,  feandi^,  pi.  Aran^dt^. 
Land,    feorr.     Plot  or  piece  of 

ground,  ard. 
Lane,  ttekdkj  iikkeh. 
Language,  lisdn. 
Lantern,  fdnds^  pi.  fa/w&nU. 
Large,  ktbir. 

Late,  iPofcAri.  You  are  late,  Vakh- 
khnrt.  Do  not  be  late,  Id  tWakh- 
khar.  La^^j^a^erward8,6a'(i«m. 
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Lay  to  J  lay  down ,  to,  hati  0. 

Lay  the  book  there,   hutt  el- 

mdblahontk. 
Lazy,  kesldn.  [roads. 

Lead,  rasds.  Lead-pencil,  kalam 
Leave,  to.    Leave  me  (in  peace), 

khaUtnil 
Leech,  'alakf  pi.  'aldik. 
Left,  ihemdl.   Go  to  the  left,  rUh 

'ash'Shemdlakl 
Leg,  see  Foot 

Lemon,  leimUnehj  pi.  UimUn. 
Letter,  maktUb,  pi.  makdttb,  ^Aje 

there   any  letters  for  me'i  ft 

makdttb  min  shdni? 
Lie,  to,  fci«6(h).  Thou  hast  lied, 

kizibU 
Lie  down,  to  (to  sleep),  see  Sleep. 
Light,   dau,  —  A  light  (glow- 
ing embers)  for  the  narghileh 

(p.  xxix)  is  asked  for  with  the 

words  jib  bassa. 
Light,  to.  Bring  lights,;26  ed-dau. 

Light  the  candle,  ish  ^al  ed-dau. 

Extinguish  the  candle,  itfi  ed- 
Little  (adj.),  sghlr.  [dau. 

Lizard,  dabb. 
Load,  to   (a  horse).     Load   up, 

shHyiluK 
Lock  (of  a  door),  Padlock,  kifl^ 

pi.  akfdL 
Locomotive,  wdbUr  or  bdb{Lr. 
London,  Londra. 
Long,  tawU. 

Look,  to,  8hdf{f).    Look,  shUft 
Loose,  to,  see  Untie. 
Low,  wdti. 
Lower,  see  Below.  The  lower  road, 

et'tafik  et-tahtdnu 
Luggage,  'afsh;  luggage  -  ticket. 
Lunch,  ghadd.  [bolha. 

Mad,  mejnUn. 
Man,  riJdL  Human  being,  imdnj 

pL  nda  (people). 
Many,  Much,  keltr.  See  Too  much. 
Market  or  Bazaar,  silk,  pi.  aswdk. 
Marriage,  'irs. 


Marsh,  ghadtr. 

Mat,  straw-mat,  haitra. 

Matches,  kabrtt. 

Matter,  to.  It  does  not  matter, 
md  bisdyil,  md  leish.  That  mat- 
ters nothing  to  me,  hdda  md 
bekhwsntth.  What  does  that 
matter  to  me?  shU  bekhwsni? 

Meadow,  merj. 

Meal,  akl.  See  Food. 

Meat,  lahm. 

Medicine,  dawa,  (Peruvian  bark, 
quinine,  Mna;  laudanum,  afyiln; 
aperient,  mis-hil;  aherbek). 

Melons.  Water-melons,  battikh. 
Sweet  melons,  batpkh  asfar. 

Milk,  leben,  Sweet'milk,'  haltb. 
Sour  milk,  leben. 

Minaret,  mddineh,  pi.  maddin, 

Mr.,  el-khaw,  effendi  (placed  after 
the  name). 

Mohammedan,  muslim,  pi.  mt«- 
limtn. 

Money,  felds  (see  also  p.  xxiii).  I 
have  no  money,  md  'andi  fetAs, 
Money-changer,  sarrdf. 

Month,  shahr,  pi.  ushhur.  Names 
of  the  months,  see  p.  Ixxv. 

Moon,  kamar.  New  moon,  hildl. 
Full  moon,  bedr. 

More,  c^tar.  More  than  100  piast- 
res, aktar  min  mtt  kirsh.  Still 
more,  kamdn. 

Morning.  Early  morning,  subh. 
Forenoon,  kctbl  ed-duhr. 

Mosque,  jdmi,  mtsjid,  pi.  maa- 

Mother,  umm,  [djid. 

Mount  (a  horse),  to,  rikib,  pros. 
birkab  (I  ride). 

Mountain,  jtbtl,  pi.  jibdl  (also  a 
mountain- chain). 

Mouth,  tumm. 

Musket,  bunduktyeh. 

Name,  ism.  What  is  your  name? 
shd  ismak?  My  name  is  Hassan. 
ismi  Hasan.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  in  Arabic?  shC  ism  bih 
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'arabi?  —  Some  Aiabio  per- 
sonal names:  Abraham,  Ibrd" 
htm;  Solomon,  Suleimdn;  Mo- 
ses, Muaa;  JesnBySeiyidna  'Isa 
(among  Mohammedans),  el- 
Meslh  (among  Christians) ; 
John,  Hanna;  Gabriel,  Jubratl 
or  Jubrdn ;  Mary,  Maryam, 

The  names  for  the  peoples 
are  used  adjectively  also,  e.g. 
mgtUi  =s  both  an  Englishman 
and  English. 

Napkin  (also  Towel),  fata. 

Narrow,  daiyik. 

Near,  kar7b.    '  [moth  Idzim, 

Necessary,  0%im;    unnecessary, 

Nerer,  abadan.  With  verbs  the 
separable  form  md — abadan  is 
used;  e.g,  I  never  smoke,  ana 
md  bishrab  ed^dukhdn  abadan 
(lit.  I  never  drink  tobacco). 

New,  jedtd. 

Night,  Ua.  By  night,  biUil;  mid- 
night, nu88  el^Uil, 

No,  Id.  No,  iwiilnot.  Id,  md  bertd. 

North,  sheindl;  Northern,  akemdU. 

Nose,  munkhdr. 

Not,  moah  or  md-th  (see  p.  xxxiv). 

Nothing.  There  is  nothing,  md 
fUh.  What  do  you  wish?  Noth- 
ing, thU  bitrtd?  mosh  Uhi. 

Now,  halwaktf  halkeU. 

Number  (flguie),  adad^  pi.  a*ddd; 
number  of  a  house,  numro. 

O'clock.  What  o'clock  is  it?  kad- 
deUh  es"id*a?  It  is  3  o'clock, 
et'sdra  Uateh.  It  is  i/2  past  4, 
es^td'a  arb<f  untus.  It  is  V4  to  5, 
es-sd^a  khamseh  Ula  rub*a. 

Oil,  teiU 

Old.  An  old  castle,  kasr  kadtm 
(or  kasr  '(rtJfc).    An  old*  man, 

Olives,'  xeUHn. '  [rdjU  kebtr. 

On,  *ala  (see  p.  xxxiii). 

Onion,  basalay  pi.  bwal. 

Open,  to,  fatah  (»).  Open  your 
box,  iftah  aandHkak. 


Oranges,  burtukdn. 
Otherwise,  wiUa. 
Out,  outside,  barra;  (with  mo- 
tion) labarra. 
Out,  to  go.  He  went  out,  t«r(b). 

He  will  go  out,  !/i«a'(»),  with 

or  without  barra. 
Ox,  i6r,  pi.  ttrdn. 
Pain,  waja\ 
Palm,  see  Dates. 
Paper,  warak. 
Parents,  wdlidein. 
Paris,  Bdria. 

Passport,  Uskereh  or  bazabdrto. 
Pay,  dafa'  (a).   I  shall  pay,  beddi 

adfa\  Thou  hast  not  yet  paid, 

lUia  md  dafdtak. 
Peach,  khdkh. 

Pen,  fisheh.   Penholder,  kalam. 
Pepper,  filfU. 
Perhaps,  yimkin,  beUd, 
Physician,  haktm,  pi.  hukamd. 
Piastre,  kirih,  pi.  kuriish,  (comp. 

p.  xxiil). 
Pig,  khanztr,  pi.  khandstr. 
Pigeon,  hamdmehy  pi.  hamdm. 
Pilgrim  (to  Mecca),  haj,  pi.  hejdj. 
Pistachio,  futtuk. 
Place,  to,  see  Lay. 
Plain,  sahl. 
Plate,  sahny  pi.  sdhUn. 
Please,'  to.  Please *(=  I  beg  you), 

see  p.  xlvii.  As  you  please,  'ala 

keifak  or  'ala  khdtrdk. 
Poison,  semm. 
Policeman,    tabtiyeh.     Mounted 

policeman,  khaiydl. 
Pomegranates,  rummdn. 
Pond,  birkehy  pi.  burak. 
Poor,  meakin,  pi.  masdktn. 
Porter,  hammdl. 
Possible.'   That  is  not  possible, 

hdda  md  btstr, 
Post-office,  boata. 
Poultry,  jdj.   See  Fowl. 
Pretty,  kwaiyU.    Prettier,  ahsan* 
Previously,  kabl.  r^^^^]^ 
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Privy,  kantf^  addbth.  Where  is  the 
pilvy?  wein  el-kantf? 

Piophet,  nebi. 

Put,  to.  Putithere,  jifettfc.  Put  it 
above,  taUa'uh.  Put  it  below, 
nezziluh.   See  Send,  Lay. 

Quick!  yallal 

Railway,  sikkel  el-hadU,  Railway 
station,  mahntta.  Railway-car- 
riage, 'arablyeh. 

Rain,  matar,  skita. 

Razor,  mi2«. 

Ready,  hadir.  We  are  ready, 
nahna  hddrin. 

Red,  ahmar. 

Rein,  Ujdm, 

Reliable,  true,  am7n. 

Religion,  dtn. 

Remain,  to,  ddm  (Q.  How  long 
(i.e.  bow  many  days)  will  you 
(sing.)  remain  here?.  tcdUm 
hdn  kdm  ydm? 

Rest,  to.  I  have  rested,  istaraht. 
I  wish  to  rest  for  half-an-hour, 
beddi  astarth  nuss  id^a. 

Rice,  ruz%. 

Ride,  to.    See  Mount. 

Right,  yemtn.  Turn  to  the  right, 
rCh  'al-yemtnak. 

Rise,  to,  kdm  (Q.    Rise  up,  Mm, 

River,  nahr. 

Road,  see  Street. 

Roadstead,  mend. 

Roast,  to,  shawa  (b).  I  have 
roasted  the  meat ,  shaweit  el- 
Idhm.  Roasted,  maihwi.  Roast 
meat,  roilo. 

Robber,  hardmi^  pi.  hardmtyeh. 

Room,  6da,  pi.  uwad. 

Rope,  hablj  pi.  hebdl. 

Ruins,  khirbeh.  [moskdbi. 

Russia,  BUdd  el'Moskdb;  Russian, 

Saddle,  serj,  pi.  surCj;  saddler, 
suruji;  saddle-bag,  khurj. 

Saint  (Mohammedan) ,  ntbi, 
(Christian),  mdr.  St.  George, 
Jiryii  tl-Kaddh  or  Mdr  Jiryis. 


Salt,  milh. 

Satisfied  (eating),  ahib'^. 

Say,  to,  kdl  (9-     Say  to  him  he 

must  come,  khallth  \fijl. 
Scholar,  'd«m,  pi.  ^ulema. 
School.    Elementary  school,  kui- 

tdb.  Secondary  school,  medreseh, 

pL  maddris.  Schoolmaster,  fa- 

kihj  mu'aUim, 
Scissors,  m,akas8. 
Scorpion,  'dkraba^  pi.  ^akdrib. 
Sea,  bahr. 
See,  to.   See  Look. 
Sand,  to,  to  forward,  ba'ad^  anal. 

Send  the  luggage  off,  iVad  (or 

inat)  el-'afsh. 
Serpent,  haiyehj  pi.  haiydt. 
Servant,  khddim^  or  khadddm. 
Set,  to,  see  Lay,  to. 
Shave,  to,  halak  (a). 
Sheep,   kharibf  (masc).     Sheep 

(plur.)  ghanam, 
Ship,meffce&,  pi.  mardkib;  steam- 
ship, wdbdr. 
Shoe,  mrmdyeh. 
Shoot,  to  s=s  to  strike  or  beat  with 

the  lead,  darab  (bir-resds). 
Short,  fccw7r.*  '[el-bdb. 

Shut ,  to .     Shut  the  door ,  sekkir 
Silent,  to  be,  8i/ctt(c),  see  p.  zxxvi. 
Silk,  hartr. 
Silver,  fadda. 
Singly  (one  after  the  other),  wdhid 

wdhid(mdLaQ.y,  wahdeh  wahdeh 

(fern.). 
Sir,  yd  khawdja  (to  Europeans), 

yd  effendi  (to  natives). 
Sister,  ukht,  pi.  ctkhwdt. 
Sit,  to.   He  has  sat  down,  ka^ad. 

Sit  (take  a  seat),  u¥ud. 
Sky,  sama. 
Sleep,  to.  I  slept,  nimt  (perf.  ac- 

cordingto^.  He  sleeps,  bindm, 

I  want  to  go  to  sleep,  beddi 

ndm. 
Slowly.      Go   slowly,    shwaiyehj 

shwaiyeh!  or  'ala  mahlaki 
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Small,  sghtr. 

Smoke  tobacco,  to,  ahirih  (lit. 
drink)   ed-diikMn,     See  also 

Snow,  ice,  telj,  [Never. 

Soap,  iobiXn, 

Sofa,  dtwdn. 

Soldier,  'askari,  pi.  ^askartyth. 

Son,  ibn,  pi.  bent. 

Soap,  ihdrba. 

Soot,  hdmud. 

South,'  kibld;  Sonthem,  kibli. 

Speak.  Do  you  speak  Arabic? 
bUKki'arabi?  I  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  af%a  md  behkish  ^arabi. 

Spoon,  mcflakaj  pi.  ma^SiUk, 

Spring  (pt  water),  'airij  pi.  'ay{kn. 

Spring  (season),  rabi^. 

Start  (on  a  journey),  to,  sdfar. 
When  wilt  tbou  start?  eimta 
tesdfir?  When  will  you  start? 
eimta  iesdferu?  We  shall  start 
to-morrow  morning,  beddna 
nesdfir  bukra  bedri  (at  sunrise, 
rruf  e$h  -  shems;  an  bour  before 
sunrise,  sd'a  kdbl  eih-themt). 
When  does  tbe  steamer  start? 
eimta  bisdfir  el-wdbitr? 

Stay,  to,  see  Remain. 

Steamboat,  wdbHtr, 

Stick,  'asdyehy  pi.  'a$dydt. 

Still.    Still  more,  kdmdn. 

Stirmp,  rikdb,  pi.  rikdbdt. 

Stocking,  kalsay  pi.  kaUdt, 

Stomach,  ma'dt. 

Stone,  hajarj  pi.  hajdra. 

Stop,  to,  see  Halt. 

Straight  on,  dughri. 

Strange,  ghartb. 

Street  or  road,  tarik;  derb;  sikkeh. 

Strike,  to,  see  Beat. 

Stupid,  ghashtm  (also  awkward). 

Sugar,  sukkar. 

Summer,  self. 

Sun,  shemsf  sunrise,  tulH.'  esh- 
fihems;  sunset,  ma^ghrib. 

Sweat,  ^arak;  sweating,  *arkdn. 

Sweep  out,  to.    I  have  swept  the 


xoGmoMi^kannistel'dda,  Sweep 
tbe  room,  kannU  el-6da. 

Sweet,  helu. 

Syria,  Esh^Shdm;  Syrian,  shdmL 

Table,  svfra. 

Tailor,  khaiydt. 

Take,  to,  akhad.  Take,  khudl  He 
takes,  ydkhud. 

Take  away,  to,  thdl  (^.  Take  it 
away  (or  up),  thtlu! 

Teacher,  mu'aUim. 

Telegraph,  teleghrdf,  tUghrdf,  I 
wish  to  telegraph,  beddi  adrub 
et-teleghrdf. 

Telescope,  nadddra. 

Tent,  kheimehy  i^l.khiyam.  Pitch 
iheientyUnsubel-kheimeK  Tent- 
pole,  'amtid.  Tent-peg,  watad. 

Thank,  to.  ahakar.  Thank  you,  kat' 
tar  kheirak.    Thankful,  ihdkir. 

There,  kdn,  heneh,  hdnik. 

Thread,  khHt. 

Ticket,  teikereh,  pi.  tazdUr. 

Tie,  to.  I  have  tied,  rabati.  Tie  it, 
urbulu.  It  is  tied  (on),  marbiLt. 

Time,  wakt.    See  O'clock. 

Tired,  ta'bdn. 

To,  I  with  suffix  (see  p.  xxxiii). 

Tobacco,  dvkh&n.  Water-pipe, 
nargtleh.   See  Smoke. 

To-day,  el-y6m  (ySm  =  day). 

Together,  sawa  sawa. 

To-morrow,  bvkra;  day  after  to- 
morrow, ba^d  bukra. 

Tongue,  Usdn.  [shwaiyeh. 

Too  much,  very,  ketlr;  too  little. 

Towel,  fdta,  pi.  fuwat. 

Town,  medtnehy  pi.  mudun; 
quarter  of  a  town,  hdra. 

Travel,  to,  sdfar  or  rith  (see  Go), 
if  necessary  with  the  addition 
of  bil-arabtyeh,  by  carriage; 
bil'fel'Qka^  by  boat;  bil-wdbOir^ 
by  steamboat,  etc. 

Tree,  shajara^  ^\.  skajdrdt  (sAso 
shrub). 

Trousers  (^u^ojg^a(i5^^a««aWn 
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Trae,  amtn,  [twki, 

Turkey,    BUdd  et-Turk;  Turk, 

Understand,  to,  fihim  (»).  I  have 
nnderstood  you,  fhirrUak. 

Untie,  to.  You  must  untie  the 
reins,  Idtim  tirkhi  ahwaiyeh  el- 

Untruthful,  kazzdh.  [lejdm. 

Upper.  The  upper  route,  et-tartk 

Valley,  wddu  [el-f6kdni. 

Very,  ketir. 

Village,  heled,  pi.  bUdd.  Village 
chief,  sheikh  el-bded. 

Vinegar,  khall. 

Vulture,  nisr;  carrion  -  kite, 

Wages,  hira,  ujra,  [rakham. 

Wait,  to.  Wait  a  liUle,  stanna 
shwaiyeh,  [shiih  UtM? 

Want,  to.    What  do  you  want? 

Wash,  to.  I  wish  to  wash  my 
hands,  btddi  aghassU  tdHyi. 
Wash  my  clothes,  ghasHl  hu- 
dUmi.  The  washing,  gha^l. 
Washerman,  ghasidl.  Washer- 
woman, ghast&leh. 

Watch,  id' a;  watchmaker,  sd^dti. 

Watchman,  ghaftty  pi.  ghufara. 

Water,  mdyeh.  Is  there  water 
here?  ft  mdyeh? 

Water- Closet,  see  Privy. 

Way,  see  Street. 

Weak,  da^tf. 

Weather,  hawa  (also  air,  wind). 

Week,  jum%  usbii\  Fortnight  (2 
weeks),  jum'atcin.  Three  weeks, 
tldteh  jurridt.  —  Days  of  the 
week:  Sun.  y6m  el-ahad;  Mon. 
y6m  et'tnein;  Tues.  y6m  et- 
tldteh;  Wed.  ydm  el-arba*; 
Thurs.  ydm  el-khamU;  Frid. 


ydm  elrjwrCa;  Sat  ytm  tM^tabt, 

Ydm  (day)  is  frequently  omitted. 
Well,  6er,  pi.  abydr. 
West,  gharb,  mQghrib;  Western, 
Wet,  mablHL  [gharbi. 

When?  eimta? 
Whence  ?  min  wdn  ?  Whence  com- 

est  thou?  min  wein  jdi? 
Where?  wein? 
Whip,  kurbdj. 
White,  dbyad. 
Whither?  wein?    Whither  goest 

thou?  wein  rdih? 
Why?  UUh?  [khamatn. 

Windy  hawa;  hot  wind  (sclrocco). 
Window,  sidbbdk,  pi.  shebdbik. 
Wine,  nebtd. 
Winter,  shita. 
Wish,  to,  is  expressed  by  bedd, 

a  wish,  with  suffixes  (comp. 

p.  xxxiii).  I  wish,  ana  bertd, 

I  wish  to  drink,  beddi  eshrab. 

We  wish  to  eat,  beddna  ndkul. 

As  you  wish,  *ala  keifak  ox'ala 
Within,  jHwa,  [khdirak. 

Woman,    mata  or  hurmeh;  pi. 

hartm  or  niswdn. 
Wood,  fire-wood,  haiab;  timher, 

hhashdb. 
Write,  to.    He  wrote,  kaiab  (»). 

He  will  write,  yiktib  (h). 
Year,  seneh.   Two  years,  tiniein. 

Three  years,  tldteh  tintn. 
Yellow,  aafar. 
Yes,  na'am,  aiwal 
Yesterday,   embdreh;  day  before 

yesterday,  auwal  embdreh. 
Yet,  li8ia.  He  has  not  yet  arrived, 

liisa  md  ajdsh. 


Salutations  and  Phbasbs.  Health  (peace)  be  with  you.  Ef- 
8a0mu*aleikum.  Answer:  And  with  you  be  peace.  'AUikumes-saldm. 
These  greetings  are  used  only  by  Moslems  to  each  other.  A  Moslem 
greets  a  Christian  with—  Thy  day  be  happy.  Nehdrak  s(ftd.  Answer: 
Thy  day  be  happy  and  blessed.  Nehdrak  sa^td  umubdrak. 

Good  morning.  Sabdh  el^kheir.  Answer:  God  grant  you  a  good 
morning.   AUcth  yesabbihak  bil-kheir. 
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Good  evening.  Mesdkum  W^fcAdr,  or  me$tkum  bU'lcheir,  Answer: 
Ood  vouchsafe  yon  a  good  evening.  AUdh  yimessikum  bil-kheir,  — 
May  tliy  night  be  happy.  Leiltak  9<f7deh.  Answer:  Leiltak  8<ftdeh 
umubdrakeh. 

On  visiting  or  meeting  a  person,  the  first  question  after  the 
nsnal  salutations  is:  Howls  yonr health?  kifhOlak  (or  kifJchdtrak)^ 
Answer:  Well,  thank  God.  El-hamdu  liOdhj  tcdyih.  —  Bednins 
and  peasants  sometimes  ask  the  same  question  a  dozen  times. 

After  a  person  has  drunk,  it  is  usual  for  his  friends  to  raise 
their  hands  to  their  heads  and  say:  May  it  agree  with  you,  sir. 
Hanfan,  yd  atdi.  Answer:  God  grant  it  may  agree  with  thee.  Alldh 
yehannik. 

On  handing  anything  to  a  person:  Take  it.  JChud,  Answer:  God 
increase  your  goods.  Kattar  AUdh  kheiraky  or  kattar  khekak.  Reply : 
And  thy  goods  also.    TJkheirak. 

On  departure,  the  person  leaving  usually  says :  Farewell  I  Khd- 
trdkt  Answer:  Peace  be  with  you.  M(f  cu-^  ddmehl  (lit.  Hii  peace*). 
After  this  response  is  sometimes  made  again:  God  grant  that  it  go 
well  with  you!  AU&h  yiaelUmdkl 

On  the  route:  Welcome.  Ahlan  wasahlan,  oi marhaba.  Answer: 
Twice  welcome.   Marhahtein, 

I  beg  you  (to  enter,  to  eat,  to  take).  Tfaddal;  fern,  tfaddalif 
plur.  tfaddalu. 

Be  so  good.   A^mil  ma^Hif, 

What  God  pleases  ('happens',  understood).  MdshaUdh  (an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise).  —  As  God  pleases.  Inshalldh.  —  By  God  I 
Walldh,  or  walldhi!  —  By  thy  head  I  Wahydt  rdsakl  —  By  the  life 
of  the  prophet  I  Wahydt  en-nebil  —  God  forbid  I  Istaghfir  AUdhI  — 
Heavens !    Yd  taldml 

H,  H.  SpotrAE.  N.  Haddady  Manual  of  Palestine  Arabic  (Jerusalem ;  1909). 

/.  S.  WiUffiore,  The  Spoken  Arabic  of  Egypt  (London,  2nd  edit.,  1905). 

A.  Soein,  Arabic  Grammar  (Berlin,  2nd  edit.,  1895). 

/.  O,  Hava,  Arabic- English  Dictionary  (Beirdt;  1899). 

Thimmy  Arabic  (Syrian)  Self-Taught  (London,  4tb  edit..  1911;  2i.  6d.). 

Dirr^s  Oolloquial  Egyptian  Arabic  Grammar  (London;  1904). 

m.    Geographical  Notice. 
Climate.  Oeology.  Flora.  Agiicnltore.  Fauna.  Political  Divisioni. 

SyriOj  called  by  the  Turks  Sdristdn  or  'Arabistdn^  is  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Esh-Shdm,  t.c.  the  country  situated  to  the  *left'  (in 
contradistinction  to  El- Yemen  or  South  Arabia,  which  is  situated 
to  the  'right*).  It  extends  from  the  highlands  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
N.  to  Egypt  on  the  S.,  between  36<»  5'  and  31®  N.  latitude,  a  distance 
of  about  370  M.,  and  contains  an  area  of  108,000  sq.  M.  The  coast- 
district  on  the  W.  is  separated  from  the  desert  on  the  E.  by  a  range 
of  hills,  broken  by  but  few  transverse  valleys,  and  attaining  its 
highest  points  in  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Libanus  (^^ffSW  *"* 
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AnH'lAbanus.  The  so-called  Syrian  desert  is  a  region  of  steppes, 
extending  at  a  mean  level  of  1900  ft.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates  (p.  413).  While  the  seaboard,  with  its  sand-dones, 
and  the  arid  steppe,  which  is  fertile  only  when  artificially  irrigated , 
afford  but  little  variety,  the  intervening  mountainous  region  presents 
numerous  features  of  interest  and  produces  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  country  into  four  different  regions 
by  three  imaginary  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it.  North  Syria, 
the  first  of  these  regions,  extends  from  the  Bay  of  Alexandretta  and 
the  Upper  Euphrates  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  river  Eleutheros 
(Nahr  el-Kebtr]  to  Homs.  The  second  section  embraces  the  ancient 
Phoenicia  on  the  W.,  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains  in  the 
middle,  and  the  territory  round  the  ancient  capital  city  Damascus 
on  the  E.,  and  extends  to  the  line  drawn  from  Tyre  (§iir)  towards 
the  E. ,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Hermou.  The  third  section,  Palestine 
(Arab.  FiYwtJn),  would  be  bounded  by  aline  running  from  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  E.  The  fourth  region  would 
consist  of  the  desert  JEt-T2/i,  the 'ilra&a,  and  the  mountains  otPeira. 
With  regard  to  scenery,  the  two  N.  sections  are  far  superior  to  the 
two  to  the  S.  The  two  which  are  most  frequently  visited  by  tou- 
rists are  the  second  and  third,  the  latter  on  account  of  its  Biblical 
interest. 

The  Mountain  Ranob  forming  the  backbone  of  the  country  abuts 
to  the  N.  on  the  Cilioian  Taurus  and  begins  with  the  chain  called 
Amanus  by  the  ancients,  but  now  having  no  general  name.  This 
is  continued  towards  the  S.,  beyond  the  Orontes,  by  the  Jehelel- 
Akra\  the  ancient  Mons  CasiuSj  which  is  adjoined  by  a  range  of 
hills  called  the  Nosairtyeh  Mts,  after  the  people  by  whom  they  are 
inhabited.  At  the  Nahr  el-Kebir  (see  above)  begin  the  main  ridges 
of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus,  two  parallel  ranges  separated  by  the 
so-called  *  Syrian  Depression'.  This  depression  includes  on  the  N. 
the  beautiful  plateau  of  El-Bikd'  (the  ancient  Ocele-Syria),  sinks  to  a 
depth  of  1290  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  to  Q600  ft.  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  rises  again  to  the  S.  of  the 
latter  to  a  height  of  820  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  chief  peaks  of 
the  Lebanon  (Arab.  Jebel  Libndn),  to  the  W.,  are  the  Jebel  Kornet 
eS'Saudd  (11,024ft.)  and  the  Jelel  Tizmdran  (10,648ft.),  both  to  the 
E.  of  Tripoli.  The  culminating  point  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (Arab. 
Jebel  esh-Sherki)  is  the  Great  f/ermon  (9052  ft.).  Within  Palestine, 
the  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a 
narrow  but  fertile  plain,  except  in  the  offshoot  ending  in  Mt,  Carmel, 
In  the  Bible  its  different  sections  are  mentioned  as  the  mountains 
of  Naphtali,  Ephraim,  and  Judah.  To  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  adjoin- 
ing Mt.  Hermon,  are  a  series  of  volcanic  hills  (tuliXl).  The  whole 
of  the  Haurfin,  which  is  of  basaltic  and  lava  formation,  also  exhibits 
to  this  day  a  number  of  volcanic  craters  (p.  lii).  Farther  to  the  S. 
extend  the  mountains  of  Oilead^  partly  wooded.  JThe  mountains  of 
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Moah  form  an  extensive  tableland,  separated  from  the  desert  towards 
the  E.  by  a  low  range  of  hills  only. 

The  few  large  Rivbbs  of  Syria  all  take  their  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  mountains.  In  the  tableland  of  El-Bil^&'  two  streams  rise 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  LeorUes  (now  Ndhr  el- 
Wdni)  flows  towards  the  S.  and  after  numerous  sinuosities  falls  jnto 
the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Tyre,  while  the  other,  the  Orontes  (EL-Asi), 
flowing  towards  the  N.,  describes  a  more  circuitous  route  before  it 
reaches  the  sea  to  the  S.W.  of  Antioch.  On  the  Anti-Libanus  again 
rise  three  rivers  which  debouch  into  inland  lakes:  vi%,  the  Baradd, 
which  waters  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  the  A^waj  in  Mt.  Hermon,  and 
farther  S.  the  Jordan  (p.  131),  which  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
Palestine  the  country  E.  of  Jordan  has  a  few  perennial  rivers:  the 
YarmUkf  the  Nahr  ez^Zerkd,  which  flow  into  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Wddi  el'MdJih,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea.  In  W.  Pal- 
estine the  Nahr  eWAujd^  though  the  most  copious  stream  in  Palestine 
after  the  Jordan,  has  only  a  very  short  course  in  the  littoral  plain 
(p.  10).  The  other  valleys  (wddi)  are  dry  except  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  even  then  the  water  soon  runs  off  or  soaks  through  the 
ground.  Some  of  the  river-beds,  however,  are  deeply  eroded.  A  w&di 
frequently  bears  different  names  according  to  the  places  it  passes. 

The  Climatio  Conditions  of  Syria  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
studied.  Regular  observations  have  been  made  in  Jerusalem  since 
1861,  but  Beiriit  and  Damascus  are  the  only  other  points  where 
any  statistics  have  been  collected.  Since  1895  trustworthy  data  in 
reference  to  Palestine  have  been  collected  by  the  Observation  Stations 
of  the  German  Palestine  Society.  Comp.  J.  Qlaiiher,  'Meteorological 
Obseryations  at  Jerusalem',  P.E.F.,  1910,  price  2a.  6d.;  also  Quart. 
Statement,  P.E.F.  1883  (pp.  8  et  seq.)  and  1894  (pp.  39  et  seq.), 
and  ZDPV.  (xxv.  1  et  seq.). 

Rainfall.  Syria  has  practically  two  seasons  only,  a  dry  hot 
summer,  and  a  rainy  but  comparatively  warm  winter.  Three  cli- 
matic zones  may  be  distinguished :  the  subtropical  coast-region,  the 
mountains  with  a  continental  climate,  and  the  tropical  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  The  rainy  season  is  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  dry 
season  j  at  most  with  the  interposition  of  a  brief  spring,  from  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May.  From  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  October  the  sky  is  almost  uninterruptedly  cloudless. 
Thunder  and  rain  during  the  wheat-harvest  (1  Sam.  xii.  17,  18)  in 
May  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Dews,  sometimes  very  heavy,  fall 
at  night,  even  in  summer,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  desert.  In 
the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November  falls  the  'first'  or 
'former*  rain  of  the  Bible  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Joel  ii.  23),  which  so  far 
softens  the  parched  soil  that  the  husbandman  can  plough  it.  After 
a  mild  but  more  or  less  rainless  interval  begin  the  heavy  winter 
rains ,  which  last  from  the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of 
February,  reviving  vegetation  and  filling  the  springs.  The  downfall 
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is  heaviest  in  January.  The  'lattei*  rains  falling  in  March  and  April 
promote  the  growth  of  the  crops.  The  prospects  of  the  harTOst 
depend  upon  the  copiousness  of  the  rains  and  their  proper  distribu- 
tion throughout  the  year.  If  the  spring  and  winter  rains  are  deflcient, 
this  cannot  be  made  up  by  an  unusual  abundance  of  the  latter  rains. 
The  showers  are  generally  heavier  than  in  Europe;  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  is  26.05  inches. 

The  Mban  Annual  Tbmpbbatubb  at  Jerusalem  is  64^  Fahr. ;  the 
highest  observed  temperature  is  112^  (Aug.,  1881);  the  lowest  is 
26®  (Jan. ,  1864).    The  following  figures  are  approiimately  correct : 


Mean  Temperature. 
January     46®  Fahr. 

Bainy  Days. 

Mean  Temperature. 

Balnv  Daya. 

11.9 

July           74®  Fahr. 

February  49®    - 

10.5 

August       74®     - 

0 

March        51®    - 

8.9 

September  71®      - 

0 

April         60®    - 

5.1 

October      66®      - 

1.6 

May           65®    - 

1.6 

November  56®      - 

6.4 

June         71®    - 

0.1 

December  48®      - 

9.8 

The  climate  of  Syria  is  characterized  not  only  by  the  extreme 
annual  range  of  the  thermometer,  but  also  by  the  very  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day,  amounting 
at  Jerusalem  to  23®  in  summer,  14.5®  in  vdnter.  In  the  steppes 
to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  even  as  late  in  the  year  as  March,  the  ther- 
mometer sometimes  falls  in  the  night  below  32®,  rising  again  at 
noon  to  77®  Fahr.  and  more  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  40).  In  Jerusalem, 
Damascus,  and  Aleppo  snow  is  no  infrequent  sight  in  winter,  though 
it  melts  very  quickly.  To  the  £.  of  the  Jordan,  however,  snow  lies 
for  several  days  and  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  all  the  year  round. 
The  summer-heat  on  the  seaboard  is  of  course  higher  than  that  of 
the  mountains,  but  it  is  tempered  by  the  cool  sea-breezes,  which 
also  bring  daily  relief  to  Jerusalem.  Observations  at  Beirut  show 
the  following  average  figures : 

Mean  Average 

Temperature. 
January  58®  Fahr. 
February  59®  - 
March  64®  - 
April  67®  - 
May  78®    - 

June         78®    - 

The  heat  at  Damascus  and  Aleppo,  as  well  as  in  the  desert,  is 
necessarily  greater,  as  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  keep  off  the  cool 
sea-breezes.  The  highest  temperature  is  reached  in  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  The  annual  mean  is  supposed  to  be  about  75®,  a  tropical 
heat  corresponding  to  the  climate  of  Nubia.  The  harvest  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  begins  early  in  April;  in  the  hill-districts  and 
on  the  coast  it  is  8-10  days  later;  and  in  the  colder  mountain- 
regions  (e.g.  near  Jerusalem)  3-4  weeks  later.      CooqIc 


Bainy  Days. 

mean  Average          r.«„w  n.v- 
Temperature.           ""^''^^  ^^^ 

11 

July           83®  Fahr.          0 

11 

August       83®     -             1 

9 

September  82®     -              1 

5 

October      78®     -             3 

2 

November  67®     -             7 

1 

December   62®     -            12 

GEOLOGY.  li 

Winds.  The  direction  and  charikcter  of  the  winds  in  Syria  are 
determined  mainly  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the  trade-winds  and  by  a 
tolerably  regular  system  of  land  and  sea  winds.  The  N.  wind  is 
eold,  the  S.  wind  warm,  the  W.  wind  damp,  and  the  £.  wind  dry 
(comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  43  et  seq.;  Luke  xii.  54,  55).  On  the  average 
the  wind  blows  in  Palestine  from  the  W.  for  55  days,  bringing  rain; 
from  the  S.  and  S.W.  for  46  days;  and  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  for 
114  days,  mitigating  the  heat  of  snmmer.  The  S.  and  £.  winds, 
blowing  from  hot  and  dry  regions,  are  pernicious  in  their  effects. 
The  S.E.  wind  (^Khamsin*,  Sirocco),  which  has  no  ozone,  usually 
sets  in  in  May  and  before  the  rainy  season.  It  frequently  blows 
for  several  days  without  intermission,  the  thermometer  rapidly 
rising  to  104*^  Fahr.  and  more.  The  atmosphere  is  oppressively 
sultry  and  is  filled  with  fine  dust. 

Cteology.  —  The  mountains  of  Palestine  consist  mainly  of  strata 
of  the  cretaceous  formation.  Earlier  pre-cretaceous  deposits  are 
represented  only  at  isolated  spots  by  a  breccia-like  conglomerate 
of  fragments  of  archaic  crystalline  slate  and  older  porphyric  erup- 
tive rocks,  interrupted  by  veins  of  early  eruptive  rocks.  These 
are  the  oldest  formations  in  Palestine.  They  occur  only  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Qhdr  es-Sdfiyeh)  and  on  the  E.  verge  of  the 
'Araba,  where  they  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  dolomitic  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  age. 

The  chalk  deposits  belong  to  the  Cenomanian,  Turonian,  and 
Senonian  series  of  the  upper  cretaceous  strata.  They  include  the 
tollowing. 

ri.)  The  Nubian  sandstone  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(2.)  Limestone,  marl,  and  dolomite,  with  numerous  echinites, 
oysters,  and  ammonites.  These  fossils  are  found  ^tEs-Salt  and'iii/i^n 
Miiad  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  in  the  region  to  the  W.  of  Jeru- 
salem. In  the  latter  region  are  found  the  so-called  Mizzi  d'Ahmatf 
Deirydstniy  and  Mizzi  YehUdi  containing  Ammonites  Botomagensis, 

(3.)  Limestone,  dolomite,  and  gravel  limestone,  with  Rudistse 
and  Nerinites.  To  these  belong  the  MeUkehj  or  tomb-rock,  and 
the  MUai  HelUy  which  are  found  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

(4.)  Yellowish-white  limestone,  emitting  a  metallic  sound  when 
dropped  and  containing  ammonites  (Ammonites  Quinquenodo$u9), 
This  is  the  KdkijLleh  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives  and  is  used  for  inscribed 
tombstones. 

(5.)  White,  soft,  cretaceous  marl,  with  numerous  shells  of  con- 
chyUa  (Leda  Perdita),  gastropods,  and  baculites. 

(6.)  Dark -grey  bituminous  limestone,  sometimes  containing 
phosphoric  acid,  and  holding  fossil  fish  (the  asphaltlc  limestone  of 
NebiMHsd'),  This  alternates  with  variegated  red,  yellow,  grey-green, 
and  pure  white  marl,  with  abundant  gypsum  and  dolomite. 

(7.)  Flint  deposits  interspersed  with  limestone  and  marl,  in  the 
desert  of  Jud»a.  ogtzed  by  Google 
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>  Nummulite  limestone,  which  belongs  to  the  eocene  foimation, 
is  common  in  East  Samaria  and  Galilee.  The  upper  tertiary 
formations  are  absent  Diluvial  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
met  with  everywhere.  These  are  partly  of  marine  origin,  on  the 
present  coast  of  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  of  the  Shefela,  extending 
S.  beyond  Beersheba,  and  partly  lacustrine,  dating  from  the  ancient 
lake  now  represented  by  the  Dead  Sea  (p.  132).  The  sand-dunes 
on  the  coast  and  the  alluvial  river-deposits  must  also  be  mentioned^ 

Volcanic  rocks  are  found  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
entire  region  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (^J61&n),  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
on  the  plateau  to  the  £.  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Jebel  Shih&n),  and  still 
more  conspicuously  in  the  Haurtln  and  the  district  of  Trachonitis* 

Flora.  —  We  may  distinguish  three  different  regions  of  Syrian 
vegetation. 

The  whole  of  the  coast-district  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  Mbui- 
TBBHANEAN  Flo&a,  wMch  oxtouds  arouud  the  basin  of  that  sea.  Of 
this  flora  the  most  characteristic  plants  are  numerous  evergreen 
shrubs  with  narrow,  leathery  leaves,  and  short-lived  spring-flowers. 
The  vegetation  of  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  therefore  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Spain,  Algeria,  and  Sicily.  The  squill,  tulip,  and 
anemone,  the  annual  grasses,  the  shrubs  of  oleander  and  myrtle, 
the  pine,  and  the  olive  clearly  distinguish  this  flora  as  a  member 
of  the  great  Mediterranean  family,  while  the  Melia  Aztderach,  which 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  the  Fieus  Syeomorua  near 
Beiriit  mark  the  transition  to  a  warmer  region. 

The  Oriental  Vegetation  op  the  Steppes  prevails  on  the£.  slopes 
of  Lebanon,  on  the  highlands  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  more  inland 
country.  This  flora  is  characterized  by  numerous  small,  grey,  prickly 
bushes  of  Poteriumf  the  grey,  aromatic  EremoBtaehys ;  brilliant,  but 
small  and  rapidly  withering  spring-plants ;  in  summer,  the  pre- 
dominating Couiinia,  a  p'eouliar  kind  of  thistle  which  flourishes  at 
a  time  when  every  green  leaf  is  burnt  up ;  on  the  hills  scanty  groups 
of  oaks  with  prickly  leaves,  pistachios,  etc. ;  here  and  there  a  planta- 
tion of  conifers  (cedar,  jumper,  cypress,  Pinus  Brutia)',  on  the 
mountain -tops  the  peculiar  spiny  dwarf  Astragalus  Aeantholimon 
—  such  are  the  most  frequently  recurring  plants  of  the  Oriental 
family.  Others  of  a  much  handsomer  kind  are  also  met  with,  but 
these  are  exceptions. 

The  peculiar  climate  (pp.  xlix  et  seq.)  of  the  Jordan  valley  gives 
rise  to  a  Subtbopical  Floba  resembling  that  of  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Here  occurs  the'Oshi  (CalotropUProceraJj  a  plant  characteristic 
of  the  southern  Sahara,  the  umbrella-shaped  Acacia  Seyal  (p.  171), 
the  blood-red  parasitic  IjoranthuSj  the  Triehodesma  Afrieana,  the 
Forskahleay  the  JErua  Javaniea,  the  Boerhavia  VertieiUata,  the 
Daemia  CordatOf  the  Aristida;  then,  nearEngedi,  the  curious  Mofinga 
ApUra  (Arab.  Bdn)^  and,  lastly,  on  Lakes  Hiileh  and  Tiberias,  the 
African  Papyrus  Antiquorum  (pp.  257,  262).        GooqIc 
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:  AgriMiltnre.-  —  Tlie  Biblical  description  6|  FalesBtine  as  *a 
land  flewlng:  with  milk  and  honey'  must  he  interpreted  fropi  the 
point  of  Tlew  of  a  dweller  in  ^e  steppes,  to  whom  an  oaoia  with  ita 
fiprin^  seems  a  -veritable  Paradise.  It  has  never  produced  4  supei- 
fluity  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  though  it  is  fertile  enough  to  supply 
its  denizens  with  the  needs  of  life  in  return  for  a  moderate  amount  of 
labour.  Eyen  the  'desert*  affords  luxuriant  pasture  after  the  early  rain. 
Syria,  and  particularly  the  plain  of  the  Hauran,  is  more  fruitful « 
Under  the  Turkish  domination  the  economical  development  of  the 
soil  has  been  steadily  retrograde.  The  recent  improvement,^  especi- 
ally in  Palestine,  is  due  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  German  and 
the  Jewish  colonies.  The  fields  of  the  German  colonists  in  the 
plain  of  Sharon,  «. p.,  yield  an  eightfold  return  of  wheat,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  barley ;  while  in  the  Haur&n  the  return  is  even  larger. 

Qrakh,  The  so-called  Nukra,  the  great  plain  of  the  Hauran, 
which  once  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  to  this  day 
the  granary  of  Northern  Arabia.  From  wheat  is  made  the  hurghuly 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  Syrian  peasant,  a  kind  of  dough  boiled  with 
leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun.  The  poorer  classes  make  bread  of  barley^ 
but  this  grain  is  generally  given  to  the  cattle.  Oats  are  not  culti- 
vated in  Syria,  though  wild  varieties,  unfit  for  use,  are  frequently 
found.  Besides  wheat  and  barley  there  are  crops  of  dol^n  wheat  (HoU 
cut  Sorghum) ;  and  rye,  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils  also  occur, 
sometimes  in  peculiar  varieties.  The  chief  markets  for  the  export 
of  grain  are  Beiriit,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Gaza. 

The  culture  of  the  Vine,  which  was  important  in  antiquity,  al- 
most died  out  under  the  Arabs,  but  is  now  a^ain  steadily  increas- 
ing. Wine  is  now  chiefly  made  and  exported  by  the  French  in  Leb- 
anon ,  and  the  German  and  Jewish  colonies  on  Garmel  and  in  Jaffa 
and  Jerusalem.  A  kind  of  syrup  (dihs)  is  frequently  made  by 
boiling  down  the  grapes ;  and  a  similar  syrup  is  prepared  from  figs 
and  other  fruits.  Considerable  quantities  of  raisins  are  grown  round 
Damascus,  Es-Salf,  and  Hebron.  The  vines  are  trained  along  the 
ground  and  sometimes  on  trellises  or  trees. 

The  tree  most  frequently  planted  throughout  Lebanon  is  the 
Mulberry  Tree  vrith  white  fruit  (Morus  Alba),  which  was  first  in- 
troduced in  the  6th  cent,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  Crusades.  The  silk-culture  is  also  of  growing  importance  in 
N.  Syria.  The  native  silk-manufacture  has  greatly  fallen  off  since 
ancient  tinges.  Raw  silk  and  silk-worm  cocoons  to  the  average  value 
of  800,000f .  are  annually  shipped  from  Beirut  to  Marseilles. 

Cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  the  greatest  export 
being  from  Mer8ina.(70-80,000^  annually).  The  native  cotton- 
making  industry  is  inconsiderable. 

Syria  ia  the  native  Und  of  the  Olive,  and  olives  (zeitiXn)  are  still 
a  Btarple  product  of  the  country ,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  home 
coBStunption  and  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  (exported  annually  tc 
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tfae  y^ltie  of  60,0002.)-  ^^e  environs  of  Damascas  yield  an  annual 
6iop  of  ca.  150  tons  of  green  oliyeaand  200  tons  of  the  inferior  black 
kind.  The  cnltivation  of  the  olive  is  steadily  increasing  in  Syria. 
In  1909  Beirtit  and  the  Lebanon  alone  produced  6150  tons  of  olives. 
—  Oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  £fesame,  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  Damascus,  as  also  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

WalnutB  (jdx)  come  principally  from  Central  Syria,  which  yields 
a  crop  of  about  600  tons  yearly,  while  Pisiachiot  ffu$tuk)  are  chiefly 
cultivated  in  N.  Syria,  whence  about  500  tons  are  exported. 

Damascus  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  dried  A^^ricota  (mishmish)  f 
the  kernels  form  a  separate  article  of  trad«. 

J'i^j,  either  fresh  or  dried,  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In  the 
height  of  summer  the  Caetua,  which  in  the  warmer  districts  forms  ex- 
cellent and  formidable  hedges,  yields  its  sweet,  but  somewhat  mawk- 
ish prickly  pear  with  its  numerous  seeds.  Pear  and  Apple  Trees  are 
not  rare  in  Syria.  The  Pomegranates  of  Syria  are  inferior  in  flavour 
to  those  of  Egypt  and  Baghdad.  Jaffa  and  Said&  are  famed  for  their 
Oranges,  which  are  exported  in  increasing  quantities  (to  the  value 
of  235,6052.  from  Jaffa  in  1910).  Oranges  are  now  exported  from 
N.  Syria  also,  where  their  cultivation  has  been  recently  introduced. 
LemonSf  Peaches,  and  Almonds  are  also  frequently  seen.  Several 
varieties  of  Melon,  some  of  them  attaining  great  size,  are  common. 
Date  Palms  prosper  only  in  the  S.  coast-districts  of  Palestine,  though 
they  also  grow  wild  (without  edible  fruit)  in  the  ravines  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  occasionally  occur  elsewhere.  The  Carob 
Tree  (Arab.  kharrUb)  furnishes  food  for  the  poorer  classes.  The 
'husks'  of  Luke  xv.  16  are  supposed  to  be  the  pods  of  the  carob; 
On  Tobacco,  comp.  p.  xxix. 

In  the  deserts  near  Damascus  and  to  the  £.  of  Jordan,  and  on 
Jebel  'Ajliin  and  in  the  Bel^^,  Kali  or  saltwort  (comp.  p.  172)  is 
grown  extensively,  chiefly  for  use  in  the  soap-works  of  the  country. 

An  important  article  of  export  in  Northern  Syria  (40,0002.  annu- 
ally) are  the  OaJl  Apples  produced  by  the  oaks  there.  —  Liquorice  is 
cultivated  chiefly  in  N.  Syria.  The  annual  export  is  valued  at  200,0002. 

The  Cedar  (comp.  p.  834),  as  well  as  the  Cypress,  has  now 
become  rare.  The  Pine,  however,  is  still  very  common  on  the  W. 
slopes  of  Lebanon.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  the  Tama^ 
risk  occurs.  The.  Valonia  Oak  flourishes  in  the  N.  and  E.  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Live  Oak  occurs  to  the  S.  of  Carmel.  The  Terebinth 
is  another  tree  of  common  occurrence.  The  White  or  Silver  Poplar 
is  planted  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  for  the  sake 
of  its  timber  for  building-purposes. 

Vegetables,  The  cucumbers  of  Syria  are  much  prized.  They  are 
eaten  raw  by  the  natives.  The  lettuce  is  eaten  in  the  same  simple 
manner.  Onions  form  another  article  of  food;  they  thrive  best  in 
the  sandy  soil  about  Ascalon  (comp.  p.  124).  Other  vegetables 
are  the  egg-plant  (Solanum  melongena,  badinjdn)  and  the  b&miyeh 
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or  okia  (Hibiscus  eseulenhts).  Artichokes  and  asparagus  grow  wild, 
fthd  tlie  deUcions  truffle  is  fonnd  in  the  desert.  Potatoes  have  lately 
been  planted  in  yarlous  places. 

7&iina.  —  The  Sheep  is  the  most  important  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. At  the  present  day,  as  in  ancient  times,  the  region  of  the 
Bel^^  is  the  most  fayourahle  for  its  support.  The  commonest  spe- 
cies is  the  fat-tailed.  Except  in  the  larger  towns,  mutton  is  almost 
the  only  meat  eaten  in  Syria,  while  ewe-milk  is  also  an  important 
Article  of  diet.  The  intestines  are  exported  to  Europe  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  violin  and  other  strings.  The  wool  of  N.  Syria  is  finer  than 
that  of  Damascus.  The  total  value  exported  is  about  200,000£.  an- 
nually. —  Ooats  are  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  milk.  Almost  every 
village  in  Syria  possesses  its  flocks  of  goats.  —  Pigs  are  raised  by 
Europeans  only.  —  The  Oxen  of  Syria  are  small  and  ill-looking.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  Indian  buffalo  is  much  used  for  agricult- 
ural purposes.  In  Syria  the  ox  is  generally  used  for  ploughing  only, 
and  is  seldom  slaughtered,  except  in  Lebanon.  The  annual  value 
of  Uve  cattle  exported  is  120,000«.,  of  hides  and  leather  80,000^ 

The  Camel  (p.  187)  is  largely  employed  for  riding,  carrying 
burdens,  and  even  for  ploughing.  The  hair  or  wool  is  woven  into 
a  coarse  kind  of  cloth.  Most  of  the  camels  belong  to  the  Beduins, 
who  often  lend  them  to  the  peasants,  especially  at  the  season  for 
tilling  the  soil.  —  The  dung  of  all  these  animals,  from  the  sheep  to 
the  camel,  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Syria  as  fuel.   ^ 

The  finest  Arabian  JJortes  are  those  of  the  'Anezeh  Beduins 
(p.  lix),  who  rarely  sell  them  unless  compelled.  The  finest  animals 
are  frequently  the  joint  property  of  several  owners.  These  horses 
are  fed  with  barley  and  chaff. 

The  Oriental  Donkey  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  ass,  and 
is  much  more  active  than  the  European.  The  most  prized  are  those 
of  the  Urge  white  variety  bred  by  the  IJleib  Beduins  of  the  Syrian 
desert.   A  species  of  wild  ass  is  still  to  be  met  with  in  E.  Syria. 

Most  of  the  Dogs  in  the  Orient  are  masterless  and  live  on  the 
garbage  of  the  streets.  They  bark  lustily  at  strangers,  but  do  not 
bite  unless  provoked.  Sheep-dogs,  however,  are  sometimes  dan- 
gerous.  Hydrophobia  is  not  unknown. 

Like  the  tlog,  the  domestic  Cat  of  the  East  is  rarely  quite  tame. 
There  are  also  several  kinds  ofwild  cats,  but  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

No  other  country  of  similar  size  can  boast  so  many  varieties  of 
Wild  AnimaU  as  Palestine  and  Syria.  A  line  drawn  from  the  S.  of 
Mt.  Oarmel  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  divides  the  country 
into  two  sharply-defined  zoological  regions,  N.  Palestine  and  Syria 
being  Palsarctic  and  S.  Palestine  Ethiopian.  Both  regions  contain 
migratory  species  of  Eastern  and  Indo-Mesopotamian  fauna. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  fauna  represented  in  the  N, 
(Palaarctic)  region.  Roc  Deer  are  found  in  S.  Lebanon  and  on  the 
ilopes  of  Mt.  Carmel,  the  most  southerly  known  habitat  oT  these 
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animals.  Fallow  Deer  aie  oooasionally  met  with  in  N.  Palestine. 
Bears  are  sometimes  seen  on  Mt.  Heimon  and  in  Lebanon,  as 
well  as  in  Gilead  and  Bashan.  Badgers  are  common  in  tlie  N.,  and 
appear  as  fai  S.  as  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  The  Dormouse  is  often 
found,  especially  in  the  oases  of  the  valley  of  Jericho. 

The  Ethiopian  fauna  of  the  S.  region  aie  denizens  of  the  steppes 
and  locks.  Among  feline  species,  the  Panther,  common  in  ancient 
times,  is  now  only  occasionally  met  with  round  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  Gilead,  while  the  Lion  has  become  extinct  since  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  (comp.  p.  131).  Wild  Boars  are  found  all  over  Palestine, 
even  in  the  desert,  and  are  fairly  common;  their  flesh,  however,  is 
partaken  of  neither  hy  the  Moslems  nor  by  the  native  Christians. 
The  flesh  of  the  6a%eUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commonest  of  the 
various  species  of  big  game,  is  very  palatable  and  freely  used.  The 
Ibex  occurs  chiefly  in  Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea  gorges.  Yarious  kinds 
of  mice  are  found,  including  the  graceful  little  Jerboa,  or  jumping- 
mouse  of  the  desert.  The  curious  family  of  the  Hyracidae,  other- 
wise confined  to  Africa,  is  represented  on  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  in  Palestine  by  the  Syrian  Hyrax  or  Daman  (Byrax  8yria/ius  ,• 
Arab,  wabr;  comp.  p.  172),  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  *cony'. 

The  Indian  fauna  include  the  TFoZ/' (smaller  than  the  European 
species),  which  is  fairly  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Lebanon 
range;  the  Jackal,  spoken  of  as  *fox'  in  the  Bible,  whose  howling 
and  whimpering  are  often  heard  at  night;  and  the  Hyena,  an  animal 
not  dangerous  to  human  beings. 

Bats,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  are  common. 

The  Birds,  also,  may  be  divided  into  groups  belonging  to  the 
two  zoological  regions  represented.  Numerous  birds  of  passage 
visit  the  country,  and  some  hibernate  in  it.  The  Cuckoo  is  often 
heard  in  the  spring,  and  large  flocks  of  Storks  and  Cranes  are  seen 
in  the  littoral  plain  and  the  Plain  of  Jezreel.  Besides  the  domestic 
hen  there  are  various  wild  gallinaceous  birds,  including  the  Bock 
Partridge  ( Ca^cab is  Saxatilis),  which  is  met  with  in  the  hilly  country, 
and  the  small  grey  Sand  Partridge  (Ammoperdix  Heyi),  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  -There  are  Wild  Duck  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  Wild  Pigeons  abound  both  there  and  in  Lebanon. 
Quails  occur  in  all  the  cornfields  of  the  plains.  Among  the  birds  of 
prey  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture  are  the  most  conspicuous,  the  for- 
mer haunting  the  wildernesses  about  the  Dead  Sea.  Owls  inhabit 
the  numerous  ruins.  There  are  some  seven  kinds  of  Bavens  in 
Palestine.  Song-birds  are  not  numerous,  the  most  notable  being 
the  thrush-ltke  NiyhUngale  of  Palestine  (Arab,  bulbul). 

The  traveller  will  frequently  have  opportunities  of  observing 
the  *  creeping  things'  of  Syria.  Of  Snakes  alone  there  are  no  less 
than  33  species,  some  of  which  are  poisonous;  nevertheless  snake- 
bites are  rare.  The  varieties  of  Lizards  number  44,  including  the 
harmless  little  Oecko^  recognizable  by  its  shrill  cry.  In  the  southern 
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coast  -  districts  the  common  Chameleon  is  not  unfrequently  seen. 
Among  the  mountains  occurs  the  dark-colouied  SteUion  (^Kharddn  of 
^6  Arabs),  with  its  prickly  tail  and  back.  Variegated  Lizards  occur 
in  gardens.  The  swamps  of  the  Nahr  ez-Zerkd  (p.  237)  are  the  only 
spot  out  of  AMca  where  the  African  species  of  Crocodile  is  found.  The 
land  Tortoise  is  common;  the  small  water-tortoise  is  less  frequent. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  abound  in  JFiwA,  of  which 
44  different  species  have  been  counted.  For  the  curious  flsh  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  see  p.  254.  —  Sponge  Fishing  is  practised  on  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  Beirut. 

Mosquitoes  are  not  particularly  virulent  in  Palestine,  except  in 
summer  near  swamps,  as  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  them.  Nor  is 
much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Wasps  and  formidable- 
looking  Hornets.  The  nests  of  wild  Bees  are  often  found  in  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  while  hives  of  tame  bees,  generally  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical vessels  of  earthenware,  are  frequently  seen.  —  Grasshoppers 
or  LocttstSj  which  often  entirely  devour  the  crops,  are  a  terror  to  the 
husbandman.    They  are  eaten  by  the  Beduins. 

Political  Divisions.  —  Syria  belongs  to  Turkey  in  Asia  and  is 
divided  into  the  following  provinces :  —  (1)  the  Vilayet  of  Aleppo f 
with  the  3  Sanja^s  of  Aleppo,  Mar'ash,  and  Urfa;  (2)  the  indepen- 
dent Sanja^  of  Z6r  (Deir  ez-Zdr) ;  (3)  the  ViUyet  of  Bcirtie,  including 
the  coast  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the  mountain- district  of 
theNosairtyeh  and  Lebanon  to  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  further  the  town  of 
Beiriit  and  the  country  between  the  sea  and  the  Jordan  from  Said^ 
to  the  N.  of  Jaffa.  It  is  divided  into  6  Sanja^s :  Ladikiyeh,  Tar&b'ulus, 
Beirut,  'Akkal  (Acre),  and  N&bulus.  (4)  Lebanon,  from  the  S.  of 
Tripoli  to  theN.  of  Saidi,  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Beirut,  forms  an 
independent  Sai^ak,  administered  by  a  governor  with  the  rank  of 
Mushtr ;  (6)  the  Vilayet  of  SHriya  (Syria)  comprises  the  country 
from  Hamll  to  the  Hejaz.  The  capital  is  Damascus.  The  Vilayet 
is  divided  into  the  Sanja^s  of  Hami,  Damascus,  Hauran,  and  Kerak, 
(6)  EirKuds  or  Jerusalem  is  an  independent  Sanja^  under  aMntesarrif 
of  the  first  class.  —  At  the  head  of  each  Vilayet  is  a  V6.li  or  governor- 
general,  whose  province  is  divided  into  departments  (Sanja^,  Liwa), 
each  presided  over  by  a  Mutesarrif;  each  department  again  contains  so 
many  divisions  (KMmmaj^amlik,  Kada),  each  under  a  Kdimmakdm; 
and  these  again  are  divided  into  districts  (Mildiriyeh,  Nahiya)  under 
MUd^rs.  The  independent  Sanjaks  of  Ez-Z6r  and  El-Kuds  stand  in 
direct  connection  with  the  central  government  at  Constantinople. 

Many  of  the  Local  Names  date  back  to  the  earliest  times,  a 
state  of  affairs  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  Semitic  races  that 
took  possession  of  the  country  did  not  expel  the  earlier  inhabitants 
by  force  but  gradually  overspread  the  land  and  became  blended  with 
them.  It  is  only  in  those  districts  which  have  been  conquered  by 
genuine  Arabs  (Beduins)  that  the  old  place-names  ^^^vaiffshed. 
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iV.  Popnlation.   Seligions.    Costumes  and  Customs. 

The  Population  of  Palestine  and  Syria  amounts,  according  to 
Culnet  (see  p.  ci),  to  3,326,160  souls,  of  whom  ca.  700,000  are 
in  Palestine.  This  gives  a  density  (on  an  area  of  130,050  sq.  M.)  of 
about  25.5  per  sq.  M.  as  compared  with  191.2  in  New  York  State 
and  670  in  England.  The  table  at  p.  Ix  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
population  according  to  provinces  and  religious  faith,  but  the  figures 
(taken  from  Cuinet)  are  approximate  only. 

Ethnographically,  the  population  of  Syria  consists  of  Syrians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Franks;  according  to  religions,  of  Moham- 
medans, Christians,  Jews,  and  various  other  sects. 

By  Syrians  we  understand  the  descendants  of  all  those  peoples 
who  spoke  Aramaic  (a  dialect  akin  to  Hebrew)  at  the  beginning  of 
our  era,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews.  Some  of  these  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Christian  faith,  while  others  have'  embraced 
El-IsUm.  The  Aramaic  language  gave  place  to  the  Arabic,  though 
the  former  held  its  ground  for  a  considerable  time.  The  only  trace 
of  Aramaic  at  the  present  day  is  an  admixture  of  that  language  with 
the  Arabic  spoken  in  three  villages  of  the  Anti-Libanus  (comp. 
p.  353).  The  race  of  Arabian  dwellers  in  towns  has  been  modified  by 
admixture  of  the  Syrian  type  (as  it  has  been  in  Egypt  by  the  Coptic). 

The  Ababian  Population  consists  of  hddariy  or  settled,  and 
hedawi  (pi.  hedu)j  or  nomadic  tribes.  The  settled  population  is  of 
very  mixed  origin,  but  the  Beduins  are  mostly  of  pure  Arab  blood. 
They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  half-savage  liomads  who  have 
inhabited  Arabia  from  time  immemorial.  Their  dwellings  consist  of 
portable  tents  made  of  black  goats'  hair.  (Such  doubtless  were  the 
black  tents  of  Kedar  mentioned  in  Solomon's  Song,  i.  5.)  The 
material  is  woven  by  the  Beduin  women,  and  is  of  very  close  tex- 
ture, almost  impervious  to  rain.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, one  for  the  women,  the  other  for  the  men.  The  Beduin 
possess  immense  herds  of  sheep  and  camels.  They  generally  live 
very  poorly,  their  chief  food  being  bread  and  milk ;  but  when  a 
guest  arrives  they  kill  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  They  are  very  fond  of 
singing,  story-telling,  and  poetry,  which  last,  however,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  a  state  of  very  imperfect  development.  Of  religion  they 
know  little.  Every  tribe  of  Beduins  is  presided  over  by  a  sheikh, 
whose  authority,  however,  is  more  or  less  limited  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  clansmen ;  nor  is  he  always  the  principal  leader  in  time  of 
war.  War  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  these  tribes,  the  occasion 
being  usually  some  quarrel  about  pastures  or  wells.  The  law  of 
retaliation  also  causes  many  complications.  For  thousands  of  years 
there  has  been  constant  hostility  between  the  peasantry  and  the 
nomadic  tribes,  and  it  requires  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  government 
to  protect  the  former  against  the  extortions  of  the  latter.   It  some- 
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times  happens ^^owevei,  that  the  peasantry  prefer  paying  'brother- 
hood'  (AwjDweh^  a  tribute  in  grain),  or  blackmail,  to  their  predat- 
ory neighbours,  to  trusting  to  the  protection  of  governmentt;  The 
Beduins  consist  of  two  main  branches :  one  of  these  consists  of  the 
'Anezeh,  who  migrate  in  winter  towards  Central  Arabia,  while  the 
other  embraces  those  tribes  which  remain  permanently  in  Syria.  The 
'Anezeh  at  the  present  day  form  the  most  powerful  section  of  the 
Beduins,  and  are  subdivided  into  four  leading  tribes  (Kabtleh)  — 
the  Wuld  'Alif  the  Hetenehj  the  Buwaldy  and  the  BUher,  numbering 
altogether  about  25-30,000  souls.  Only  a  few  settled  tribes,  practis- 
ing agriculture,  are  resident  in  Palestine,  the  Haur&n,  the  'BUfi% 
and  N.  Syria;  thus  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  are  the  so-caUed 
Gh6r  Arabs  (Qhavfdrineh)^  and  the  Beni  Sdkhr  in  Moab.  These  are 
called  ^ahl  esh-shemdl^  or  people  of  the  North,  while  the  Beduins 
to  the  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  known  as  *ahl  el-kihli\  or  people  of 
the  South. 

The  TuBXS  are  not  a  numerous  class  of  the  community  in  Syria. 
They  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the  Arabs,  but  the  lower  classes 
are  generally -characterized  by  patriarchal  simplicity  of  manner, 
piety,  uprightness,  truthfulness,  and  kindness  towards  the  poor. 
The  effendi,  or  Turkish  gentleman,  howeyer,  is  sometimes  proud 
and  arrogant.  As  the  governors  of  the  provinces  (p.  Ivii)  are  fire- 
quently  changed,  the  efforts  of  any  one  of  them  to  raise  the  level 
of  his  countrymen  must  needs  be  more  or  less  futile.  There  are  two 
parties  of  Turks  —  the  Old,  and  the  Young,  or  liberal  party,  who 
came  into  power  in  1908  (p.  Ixxxvii).  In  N.  Syria,  as  well  as  on  the 
Great  Hermon,  are  still  several  nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  or  Turco- 
mans, whose  mode  of  life  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Beduin  Arabs. 

The  Jews  who  remained  in  the  country  were  but  few  in  number; 
most  of  those  who  now  reside  in  Palestine  (ca.  78,000)  are  com- 
paratively recent  settlers  from  Europe  (see  pp.  Ixiii,  Ixiv). 

The  F&ANXS  (Europeans)  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population.  Distinct  from  them  are  the  so-called  ^LevanUnes\  Euro- 
peans (especially  Italians  and  Greeks)  or  descendants  of  Europeans, 
who  have  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country. 

Beligioiu*  The  three  Semitic  races  which  people  Syria,  Jews, 
Syrians,  and  Arabs,  are  similar  in  intellectual  character.  The  Sem- 
ites possess  a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  but  little  capacity  for  ab- 
stract thought.  They  have  therefore  never  produced  any  philosoph- 
ical system,  properly  so  called,  nor  have  they  ever  developed  the 
higher  forms  of  epic  or  dramatic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
three  great  religions,  the  Jewish,  the  Christian,  and  indirectly  also 
the  Mohammedan,  have  had  their  origin  in  Syria,  and  the  Semites 
&re  thus  entitled  to  a  very  important  rank  In  the  world's  history. 

The  MOBLBMS  (Muaimtn,  Asldm)  form  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Syria.  They  still  regard  themselves  as  possess- 
ors of  the  special  favour  of  God,  preferred  by  Him  to  all  othe 
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nations.  In  Egypt  European  influence  has  greatly  mitigated  the 
arrogance  of  Moslems  towards  strangers ;  but  in  Syria  El^IsUm  is 
conscious  of  having  retained  its  hold  on  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  Moslems,  however,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  fanatical 
than  the  adherents  of  the  other  religions.  In  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
iife  they  are  more  trustworthy  than  the  native  Christians,  Of  late 
years  competition  has  Induced  the  Moslems  to  establish  numerous 
schools  (kutidhf  medreseh  rushdtyek).  Further  details  respecting  El-^ 
IsUm  will  be  found  at  pp.  Ixri  et  seq. 

The  Christians  of  the  East  chiefly  belong  to  the  Qreek  Church, 
The  members  of  this  church  are  named  BUm  or  BCm  Urtuduki 
(Orthodox  Greeks),  and  speak  Arabic,  hence  their  services  are  usually 
conducted  in  that  language.  Most  of  the  superior  clergy,  however, 
are  Greeks  by  birth,  who  read  mass  in  Greek.  The  Greeks  possess 
many  schools,  in  the  upper  classes  of  which  the  Greek  language  is 
taught.  The  Syrian  members  of  the  church  are  divided  into  two 
patriarchates.  The  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
greater  part  of  Palestine,  while  a  number  of  bishops  Hn  partibus 
infldelium'  (Metropolites,  called  ^matrftns*)  reside  in  the  monastery 
at  Jerusalem,  being  appointed  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  impor- 
tance of  their  chief.  The  bishops  of  Acre  and  Bethlehem,  on  the 
other  hand,  reside  in  their  dioceses.  To  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch 
belong  the  dioceses  from  Tyre  to  Asia  Minor,  including  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Ba'albek,  Seidnaya,  etc.  The  Greeks  are  generally  very 
fanatical,  but  the  Latins  are  far  more  bitterly  hated  by  them  than 
the  Protestants.  The  Greek  Church  is  coming  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  Russia,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  the  richly- 
endowed  Russian  Palestine  Society,  which  has  re-established  and 
maintains  numerous  hospices  and  schools,  including  a  normal 
seminary. 

Armenian  Oregorians,  Syrian  Jacobites^  and  Non  -  United  Copts 
are  almost  unknown  in  Palestine,  except  at  Jerusalem,  but  the  first 
two  churches  are  very  powerful  in  the  N.,  expecially  in  the  vil&yets 
of  Syria  and  Aleppo.  All  these  are  Monophysites  and  adhere  to  the 
doctrine,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  that  Christ 
possesses  one  nature  only;  or,  in  other  words,  they  admit  the  existence 
of  his  two  natures,  but  maintain  that  in  him  they  became  one  (divine). 
The  Jacobites  derive  their  name  from  a  certain  Jacob  Bar&da'i,  Bishop 
of  Edessa  (d,  587),  who  during  the  persecution  of  this  sect  under 
Justinian  I.  wandered  through  the  East  in  poverty,  and  succeeded 
in  making  numerous  proselytes.  Like  the  Greeks,  they  use  leavened 
bread  for  the  communion,  and  cross  themselves  with  one  finger  only. 
Some  of  them  still  speak  Syrian,  and  their  ecclesiastical  language  is 
ancient  Syrian.  The  patriarch  of  the  Jacobites.whose  title  is  ^Patriarch 
of  AntiooV,  now  resides  at  Dilrbekr  (p.  422)  and  MIrdtn  (p.  425), 
where  most  of  the  Jacobites  live.  These  Syrians  are  for  the  most 
part  poor  and  of  very  humble  mental  capacity,  and  their  monks  arc 
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deplorably  ignorant.  The  Jacobite  monks,  like  the  Greek,  never 
eat  meat.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians  use  the  Greek  calendar;  and 
the  monks  still  sometimes  reckon  from  the  era  of  the  Seleuoida) 
(pp.  Ixzxix,  xo). 

The  Nestorians  (or  Ghaldsans ,  see  below),  formerly  called  in 
India  *St  Thomas  Christians*,  are  met  with  in  N.  Syria  only  (yiU« 
yet  of  Aleppo),  their  main  settlements  being  in  the  moantahis  of 
Kurdistan.  There  also,  in  Koshannes,  is  the  seat  of  their  patriarch. 
They  deriye  their  name  from  Nestorius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople 
(d.  ca.  440),  whose  teachings  were  condemned  at  the  Synod  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  Jacobites,  the  Nestorians 
hold  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  are  quite  distinct,  but  they  differ 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  in  as  much  as  they  also  recognize 
in  him  two  distinct  persons.  They  regard  the  epithet  of  *Theotokos* 
or  'Mother  of  God'  applied  to  the  Virgin  as  pagan. 

Generally  speaking,  the  clergy  of  the  Soman  CaihoUc  or  ^LatM 
(Ldttn)  church  in  Syria,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  Rome  and  to 
the  efforts  of  many  Franks  of  that  faith  in  Palestine,  are  far  superior 
to  the  Greek  and  the  Syrian.  To  the  Latin  church  are  afflUated  the 
OrieffUal  Catholic  churches :  vi%,  the  Greek  Catholic  (United  Greek, 
RCm  KdtijlMj  also  called  Melchites),  the  Syrian  Catholic  (United 
Syrian,  Surydn"),  the  Chaldatan  (United  Nestorians,  Kalddn)^  and 
the  Armenian  Catholic  (United  Armenians,  Armen  KdtHltk),  These 
churches,  however,  have  maintained  their  independence  of  Rome 
in  some  particulars.  They  celebrate  mass  in  their  own  tongue 
(Greek,  Arabic,  Armenian),  and  administer  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  and  their  priests  may  be  married  men,  though  they  may  not 
marry  after  ordination.  The  Greek  Catholic  church  is  governed  by  a 
patriarch,  with  the  title  of  'Patriarch  of  AntiocV,  who  resides  at 
Damascus,  and  it  includes  the  wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  of 
the  Christians.  The  Syrian  Catholics  have  a  patriarch,  also  known 
as  'Patriarch  of  Antioch*,  who  resides  at  Mardin  (p.  426),  but  some- 
times makes  a  stay  at  Aleppo  or  Beiriit.  The  patriarch  of  the  United 
Chaldffians  is  called  the  'Patriarch  of  Babylon',  and  has  his  residence 
at  M6^ul  (p.  426).  The  Armenian  patriarch  ('Patriarch  of  Cllicia') 
resides  in  Constantinople,  the  patriarch  of  the  United  Copts  in 
Alexandria. 

The  Maronites  also  belong  to  the  Romanists.  They  were  originally 
Monothelites  *,  that  is,  they  held  that  Christ  was  animated  by  one  will 
only.  Their  central  point  was  the  convent  of  St.  Maro,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  6th  cent.  (comp.  p.  369).  The  Maronites  entered 
into  union  with  the  Romish  Church  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades, 
but  did  not  become  wholly  subject  to  it  till  about  the  year  1600, 
after  a  Collegium  Maronitarum  had  been  founded  at  Rome  in  1584, 
where  a  number  of  Maronite  scholars  distinguished  themselves.  The 
Maronite  church  still  possesses  special  privileges,  including  that  of 
reading  mass  in  Syrian,  and  the  right  of  the  inferior  clergy  to  marry. 
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The  patriaicli  fTatiiarcli  of  Autioch')  lesides  in  the  monastery  oC 
Kann6l>tn  (p.  o35),  and  is  elected  by  the  bishops,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Rome.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Maronites  is  in  Lebanon, 
particularly  in  Kesrawlin  and  in  the  region  of  Bsherreh,  aboYO  Tripoli, 
where  they  possess  many  handsome  monasteries,  some  of  which  even 
contain  printing-presses  for  their  liturgies  and  other  works.  The 
Maronites  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  the  sllk-cul- 
tuie  forms  another  of  their  chief  occupations.  They  have  succeeded 
in  asserting  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  the  Turkish  gOYem- 
ment  (p.  292). 

Among  the  Latins  must  also  be  included  the  Frank  MohkSj 
Who  have  long  possessed  monasteries  of  their  own  in  the  Holy 
Land  (p.  XYii).  The  Franciscans  in  particular  deserve  great  credit 
for  the  zeal  they  have  manifested  in  providing  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  pilgrims  at  many  different  places.  They  are  generally 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  more  rarely  Frenchmen.  The  schools 
over  which  they  preside  exercise  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the 
native  clergy.  —  A  Latin  patriarchate  has  been  established  at 
Jerusalem,  and  there  is  an  apostolic  delegate  in  Beiriit. 

The  Protestants  have  been  converted  chiefly  through  the  agency 
of  the  different  missionaries.  Beirut  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Amer- 
icans (comp.  p.  280),  whose  influence  is  greatest  among  the  Christians 
of  Central  Syria.  The  mission  in  Palestine  is  conducted  by  the  Eng- 
lish (Church  Mission  Society  and  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews)  and  the  Germans. 

The  Jbwish  Population  of  Palestine,  and  particularly  of 
Jerusalem,  consists  of  the  so-called  'native'  Jews  (i.e.,  the  descend- 
ants of  Jewish  families  who  have  been  resident  in  the  country  for 
several  generations)  and  of  the  foreign  or  immigrant  Jews,  who  have 
come  to  Palestine  within  the  last  few  decades.  The  latter  group  is 
now  considerably  the  larger.  The  causes  of  this  continuous  and 
undlminishing  immigration  are  less  of  a  religious  than  of  a  political 
and  social  nature,  such  as  the  oppressions  suffered  by  the  Jews  in 
Russia,  Roumania,  and  other  lands.  The  native  Jews  are  chiefly 
Sephardim,  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews,  who  immigrated  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain  under  Isabella  I. ;  most  of  them 
now  speak  Arabic,  though  some  still  speak  a  Spanish  patois.  The 
Ashktnazim  are  from  Russia,  Roumania,  Galicia,  Poland,  Moravia, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  and  speak  the  dialect  known  as  Yiddish. 
These  again  are  subdivided  into  the  Perushim  (Pharisees)  and  the 
Chasidim.  A  third  group  is  formed  by  the  Bokhara  Jews,  who  speak 
either  Russian,  or  the  Mongolian  dialect  of  Bokhara.  Their  strongly 
marked  Mongolian  characteristics  distinguish  these  Jews  from  all 
their  brethren,  with  whom  their  only  tie  is  the  community  of  religious 
interest.  Having  immigrated  from  pious  motives,  they  live  in  Jeru- 
«alem  in  a  colony  of  their  own,  the  buildings  of  which  are  unique  in 
character;  most  of  them  are  well-to-do.  The  fourth  and  last  group  of 
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Jews  is  the  Yemenites^  who  speak  Arable.  In  Jerasalem  these  last 
form  the  Jewish  proletariat,  serving  as  porters  and  boot -blacks. 
As  they  do  not  originate  in  countries  from  which  the  Khaliika  (p,  24) 
comes,  they  have  no  share  in  that.  They  wear  the  red  fez  oi  small 
smooth  cotton  caps  and  long  ringlets.  —  Of  recent  years  strong  efforts 
have  been  made  to  resuscitate  Hebrew  and  to  make  it  the  popular 
speech  of  the  Jews.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  various  factors  and  is  already  quite  commonly  spoken. 

Coitumes  and  Cnitomi.  —  The  various  inhabitants  of  Syria 
are  differentiated  not  only  by  their  personal  characteristics  but  gen- 
erally also  by  their  costume  and  particularly  by  their  head- covering. 
The  traveller  will  soon  learn  to  distinguish  the  Jew  from  the  Christian 
and  both  from  the  Moslem.  The  Moslems  in  the  towns  generally 
wear  white  turbans  (Arab.  tarbUsh')  with  a  gold  thread  woven  in  the 
material,  while  the  descendants  (?)  of  the  prophet  wear  green  turbans. 
The  dervishes  have  felt  caps.  The  Druses  (p.  Ixxiv)  wear  turbans  of 
snowy  whiteness.  The  peasants  and  Beduins  generally  wear  merely 
a  coloured  cloth  over  their  heads  (kefftyeh)^  bound  vfith  a  cord  made 
of  wool  or  camels'  hair  Cag&l).  The  Christians  in  the  towns  gen- 
erally wear  the  simple  red  fez,  or  sometimes  a  black  or  dark  turban. 
The  Jews  are  known  by  their  peculiar  side-locks  of  hair  and  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hats  or  turbans  of  dark  cloth.  The  Sephardim  wear 
black  turbans. 

The  traveller  will  often  have  occasion  to  observe  that  the  customs 
of  the  population  of  Syria,  especially  of  the  Moslems,  still  closely 
resemble  those  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Circumcision  is  performed  on  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
or  even  later,  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  great  pomp.  The 
child  is  conducted  through  the  streets  on  a  handsomely  caparisoned 
horse,  the  procession  frequently  joining  some  bridal  party  in  order 
to  diminish  the  expense  of  the  proceedings.  The  boy  generally 
wears  a  turban  of  red  cashmere,  girls'  clothes  of  the  richest  possible 
description,  and  conspicuous  female  ornaments,  which  are  designed 
to  attract  attention,  and  thus  avert  the  evil  eye  from  his  person.  He 
half  covers  his  face  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief ;  and  the  barber 
who  performs  the  operation  and  a  noisy  troop  of  musicians  head  the 
procession.  Two  or  more  boys  are  frequently  thus  paraded  together. 

Girls  are  generally  married  in  their  12th  or  13th,  and  some- 
times as  early  as  their  10th  year.  The  man  in  search  of  a  bride 
employs  the  services  of  a  relative,  or  of  women  whose  profession 
it  is  to  arrange  marriages,  and  he  never  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  bride  until  the  wedding-day,  except  when  the  parties  belong 
to  the  lowest  classes.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  affianced 
bridegroom  has  to  pay  the  purchase -money.  Generally  speaking, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  sum,  the  amount  of  which  always  forms 
a  subject  of  lively  discussion.  Is  paid  down,  while  one -third  is 
settled  upon  the  wife,  being  payable  on  the  deatfr^thei husband. 
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or  on  his  divorcing  hei  against  her  will.  The  marriage-contract  is 
now  complete.  Before  the  wedding  the  bride  is  conducted  in  gala 
attire  and  with  great  ceremony  to  the  bath.  This  procession  is  called 
^zeffct  el'hammdrrC.  It  is  headed  by  musicians  with  hautbois  and 
drums ;  these  are  followed  by  several  married  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  bride  in  pairs,  and  after  these  come  a  number  of  young  girls. 
The  bride  is  entirely  concealed  by  the  clothing  she  wears,  being 
usually  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  cashmere  shawl,  and 
wearing  on  her  head  a  small  cap  or  crown  of  pasteboard.  Another 
body  of  musicians  brings  up  the  rear.  The  hideous  shrieks  of  joy 
which  women  of  the  lower  classes  utter  on  the  occasion  of  any  sen- 
sational event  are  called  zaghdr^.  The  bride  is  afterwards  conducted 
with  the  same  formalities  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  funerals  are  not  less  remarkable 
than  those  which  attend  weddings.  If  the  death  occurs  in  the  morn- 
ing the  funeral  takes  place  the  same  day,  but  if  in  the  evening 
the  funeral  is  postponed  till  next  day.  The  body  is  washed  and 
mourned  over  by  the  family  and  the  professional  mourning-women 
(nedddbehs);  the  fikih,  or  schoolmaster,  reads  several  siirehs  of  the 
Koran  by  its  side ;  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  deceased  are  filled 
with  cotton;  the  body  is  then  enveloped  in  its  white  or  green 
winding-sheet,  and  is  at  length  carried  forth  in  solemn  procession. 
The  foremost  persons  in  the  cortege  are  usually  several  poor,  and 
generally  blind,  men,  who  chant  the  creed  (p.  Ixvi) ,  in  order  that 
the  deceased  may  have  the  words  ready  when  he  is  examined  by 
the  angels  Munkar  and  Nektr  on  the  first  night  after  his  inter- 
ment. The  bier  is  borne  by  friends.  After  the  bier  come  the  fe- 
male relatives,  with  dishevelled  hair,  sobbing  aloud,  and  frequent- 
ly accompanied  by  professional  mourning -women  who  extol  the 
merits  of  the  deceased.  The  body  is  first  carried  into  the  mosque 
and  prayers  are  there  offered  on  its  behalf.  The  procession  then 
moves  towards  the  cemetery,  where  the  body  is  interred  in  such  a 
position  that  its  face  is  turned  towards  Mecca.  Another  custom 
peculiar  to  the  Moslems  is  that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  as 
strict  after  death  as  during  life.  In  family  vaults  one  side  is  set 
apart  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women  exclusively.  The  cata- 
falque bears  two  upright  columns  (shdhid)  of  stone.  On  one  of  these, 
over  the  head  of  the  body,  are  inscribed  texts  from  the  Koran  and 
the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  On  the  upper  extremity  is  re- 
presented the  turban  of  the  deceased,  which  shows  his  rank.  On 
festival  days  the  catafalque  is  adorned  vnth  flowers.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  female  relatives  frequently  remain  for  days  together  by  the 
tomb,  occupying  themselves  with  prayer  and  alms-giving.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  these  mourners,  it  became 
customary  to  construct  mausolea  vrith  subsidiary  apartments,  includ- 
ing apartments  for  the  family,  sebils  (p.  Ixxv)  and  schools,  stabling 
for  the  horses,  a  residence  for  the  custodian,  and  other  conveniences. 
EB'B  Palestine  and  Syria.  5th  Edit.  6 
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V.  Doctrines  of  El-Isl&m. 


El-Isl&m  is  the  most  extensively  disseminated  of  the  great  reli- 
gions and  its  power  is  still  on  the  increase. 

Mohammed  t  as  a  religions  teacher  took  up  a  position  hostile  to 
the  *age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism',  as  he  called  heathenism.  The 
revelation  which  he  believed  it  was  his  mission  to  impart  was, 
as  he  declared ,  nothing  new.  His  religion  was  of  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  all  men  being  supposed  by  him  to  be  born  Moslems, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  might  subsequently  cause  them 
to  fall  away  from  the  true  religion.  So  far  as  Mohammed  was 
acquainted  with  Judaism  and  Christianity,  he  disapproved  of  the 
rigour  of  their  ethics,  which  were  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  body  of 
mere  empty  forms,  while  he  also  rejected  their  dogmatic  teaching 
as  utterly  false.  Above  all  he  repudiated  whatever  seemed  to  him 
to  savour  of  polytheism,  including  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The 
Moslem  creed  is  embodied  in  the  words  •.  'There  is  no  God  but  God 
(Allah),  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God'+f  (Id  ildha  illa-Udh, 
wa  Myhammedur-rasillu-lldhJ.  Everyone  is  bound  to  promulgate 
this  faith.  Practically,  however,  this  stringency  was  afterwards  re- 
laxed, as  the  Moslems  found  themselves  obliged  to  enter  into  pacific 


f  Mohammed  ('the  praised',  or  'to  be  praised')  was  a  scion  on  the 
paternal  side  of  the  family  of  Sdshimy  a  less  important  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Kweith,  who  were  settled  at  Mecca  and  were  custodians 
of  the  Kaaba.  H'is  father  ^Abdalldh  died  shortly  before  his  birth  (570  or 
571).  In  his  sixth  year  his  mother  Amina  died.  The  boy  was  then  ed- 
ucated by  his  grandfather  *At>d  el-Mujtaliby  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter 
two  years  later,  by  his  uncle  Abu  fdlib.  Mohammed  for  a  time  acted  as 
a  shepherd  and  afterwards  he  undertook  commercial  journeys,  at  first  in 
company  with  his  uncle,  and  then,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
in  the  service  of  the  widow  Khadija,  who  became  his  first  wife.  On  one 
of  these  journeys  he  is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
monk  Ba^ira  at  Bofra  (p.  162). 

About  that  period  a  reaction  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Arabs  had 
set  in,  and  when  Mohammed  was  about  forty  years  of  age  he  too  was 
struck  with  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  He  honestly  believed  he  received  revela- 
tions from  heaven.  A  dream  which  he  had  on  Mt.  l^ira  near  Mecca  gave 
him  the  first  impulse,  and  he  soon  began  with  ardent  enthusiasm  to  pro- 
mulgate monotheism  and  to  warn  his  hearers  against  incurring  the  pains 
of  hell.  His  new  doctrine  was  called  IslAm^  or  subjection  to  God.  At 
first  he  made  converts  in  his  own  family  only,  and  the  'Moslems'  were 
persecuted  by  the  Meccans.  Many  of  them,  and  at  length  Mohammed 
also  (622),  accordingly  emigrated  to  Medina  (p.  Ixxv),  where  tW  new 
religion  made  great  progress.  After  the  death  of  Khadija  Mohammed  took 
several  other  wives,  partly  from  political  motives. 

He  now  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  Meccans ,  and  war  broke  out  in 
consequence.  He  was  victorious  at  Bedr  (624),  but  lost  the  battle  of  the 
Uhud  (625).  His  military  campaigns  were  thenceforth  incessant.  In  630 
the  Moslems  at  length  captured  the  town  of  Mecca,  and  the  idols  were 
destroyed.  Mohammed's  health,  however,  had  been  completely  undermined 
by  his  unremitting  exertions  for  about  twenty-four  years;  he  died  on 
8th  June,  632,  at  Medina  and  was  interred  there. 

ft  Allfth  is  also  the  name  of  God  used  by  the  Jews  and  Christians 
who  speak  Arabic.  ^,g,,,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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treaties  with  nations  beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia.  A  distinction 
was  also  drawn  between  peoples  who  were  already  in  possession  of 
a  revelation,  such  as  Jews,  Christians,  and  Sabians,  and  idolaters, 
the  last  of  whom  were  to  be  rigorously  persecuted. 

The  foregoing  formula,  however,  contains  the  most  important 
doctrine  only ;  for  the  Moslem  is  bound  to  believe  in  three  cardinal 
points:  (1)  God  and  the  angels,  (2)  written  revelation  and  the 
prophets,  and  (3)  the  resurrection,  judgment,  eternal  life,  and  pre- 
destination. 

(1).  God  and  thb  Angels.  God  is  a  Spirit,  embracing  all 
perfection  within  Himself.  Ninety-nine  of  his  different  attributes 
were  afterwards  gathered  from  the  Koran,  and  these  now  form  the 
Moslem  rosary.  Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  fact  that 
the  creation  of  the  world  was  effected  by  a  simple  effort  of  the 
divine  will.  (God  said  *Let  there  be',  and  there  was.)  The  story  of 
the  creation  in  the  Koran  is  taken  from  the  Bible,  with  variations 
from  Rabbinical,  Persian,  and  other  sources.  God  first  created  his 
throne ;  beneath  the  throne  was  water ;  then  the  earth  was  formed. 
In  order  to  keep  the  earth  steady,  God  created  an  angel  and  placed 
him  on  a  huge  rock,  which  in  its  turn  rests  on  the  back  and  horns 
of  the  bull  of  the  world.  And  thus  the  earth  is  kept  in  its  proper 
position. 

In  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  firmament  is  that  of  the 
Jinn  (demons),  beings  occupying  a  middle  rank  between  men 
and  angels,  some  of  them  believing,  others  unbelie'ving.  When  the 
jinn  became  arrogant,  an  angel  was  ordered  to  banish  them,  and  he 
accordingly  drove  them  to  the  mountains  of  Kaf  by  which  the  earth 
is  surrounded,  whence  they  occasionally  make  incursions.  Adam 
was  then  created  on  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  and  the  Moslems 
on  that  account  observe  Friday  as  their  Sabbath.  As  the  angel  who 
conquered  the  jinn  refused  to  bow  down  before  Adam,  he  was  exiled 
and  thenceforward  called  Iblts,  or  the  devil.  The  fall  of  man  is 
connected  with  Mecca  and  the  Kaaba ;  Adam  was  there  reunited  to 
Eve ;  and  the  black  stone  derives  its  colour  from  Adam's  tears. 

The  Angels  are  the  bearers  of  God's  throne  and  execute  his  com- 
mands. They  also  act  as  mediators  between  God  and  men.  When 
a  Moslem  prays  it  will  be  observed  that  he  turns  his  face  at  the  con- 
clusion first  over  his  right  and  then  over  his  left  shoulder.  He 
thereby  greets  the  recording  angels  who  stand  on  each  side  of  every 
believer,  one  on  the  right  to  record  his  good,  and  one  on  the  left  to 
record  his  evil  deeds. 

While  there  are  legions  of  good  angels ,  who  differ  in  form,  but 
are  purely  ethereal  in  substance ,  there  are  also  innumerable  sa- 
tellites of  Satan,  who  seduce  men  to  error  and  teach  them  sorcery. 
They  endeavour  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  heaven,  to  prevent  which 
they  are  pelted  with  falling  stars  by  the  good  angels.  (This  last  is 
a  notion  of  very  great  antiquity.)  D,g,„ed  by  Google 
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(2).  Written  Rbvblation  AND  THE  Prophets.  The  earliest  men 
were  all  believers,  but  they  afterwards  fell  away  from  the  true  faith. 
A  revelation  therefore  became  necessary.  The  prophets  are  very 
numerous,  amounting  in  all,  it  is  said,  to  124,000;  but  their  ranks 
are  very  different.  They  are  free  from  all  gross  sins  and  are  endovred 
by  God  with  power  to  work  miracles,  which  power  forms  their  cre- 
dentials; nevertheless,  they  are  generally  disregarded.  The  great  pro- 
phets are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mohammed. 

Abraham  (Ibrlhim),  being  through  Ishmael  the  progenitor  of  the 
Arabs,  is  regarded  as  a  personage  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in 
the  Koran,  as  in  the  Bible,  he  is  styled  the  'friend  of  God'  (comp. 
James  ii.  23).  Mohammed  himself  was  desirous  of  restoring  the 
'religion  of  Abraham' .  Abraham  was  represented  as  having  built 
the  Kaaba,  where  his  footprints  are  still  shown.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Koran  is  in  Silreh  vi.  76,  where  Abraham 
is  represented  as  first  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
His  father  was  a  heathen,  and  Nimrod  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
birth  had  ordered  all  new-bom  children  to  be  slain  (a  legend  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  the  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at  Bethlehem). 
Abraham  was  therefore  brought  up  in  a  cavern,  which  he  quitted  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  *And  when  the  darkness  of  night  came  over  him 
he  beheld  a  star  and  said  —  That  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  it  set,  he 
said  —  I  love  not  those  who  disappear.  Now  when  he  saw  the  moon 
rise,  he  said  again  —  This  is  my  Lord ;  but  when  she  also  set,  he 
exclaimed  —  Surely  my  Lord  has  not  guided  me  hitherto  that  I 
might  belong  to  erring  men.  Now  when  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  he 
spake  again  —  That  is  my  Lord ;  he  is  greater.  But  when  he  like- 
wise set,  he  exclaimed  —  0  people,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  ye  idolatrously  worship ;  for  I  turn  my  face  steadfastly  towards 
Him  who  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  I  belong 
not  to  those  who  assign  Him  partners  I' 

In  the  story  of  Jesus  Mohammed  was  guilty  of  a  curious  ana- 
chronism, Mary^being  confounded  with  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses. 
Jesus  is  called  ^Isd  in  the  Koran ;  but  Isa  is  properly  Esau,  a  name 
of  reproach  among  the  Jews ;  and  this  affords  us  an  indication  of  the 
source  whence  Mohammed  derived  most  of  his  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jesus  is  styled  the  'Word  of  God',  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John.  A  parallel  is  also  drawn  in  the  Koran  between  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  the  nativity  of  Christ ;  like  Adam,  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  prophet  from  childhood,  and  to  have  wrought  miracles 
which  surpassed  those  of  all  other  prophets,  including  even  Mo- 
hammed himself.  He  proclaimed  the  Gospel ,  and  thus  confirmed 
the  Torah ;  but  in  certain  particulars  the  law  was  abrogated  by  him. 
Another  was  crucified  in  his  stead ,  but  God  caused  Jesus  also  to 
die  for  a  few  hours  before  taking  him  up  into  heaven. 

The  position  which  Mohammed  occupies  in  his  owu  religious 
system  is  also  of  interest.  Moses  and  Christ  prophesied  his  advent, 
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but  the  passages  concerning  Mm  in  the  Toiab  and  Qospel  have  been 
suppressed.  He  is  the  promised  Paraclete,  the  Comfortei  (St.  John 
xiT.  16),  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  bat  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  entirely  free  from  minor  sins.  He  confirms  previous  reve- 
lations, but  his  appearance  has  superseded  them.  His  whole  doctrine 
is  a  miracle,  and  it,  therefore,  does  not  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
special  miracles.  After  his  death,  however,  a  number  of  miracles 
were  attributed  to  him,  and  although  he  was  not  exactly  deified,  the 
position  assigned  to  him  is  that  of  the  principal  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  apotheosis  of  human  beings  is,  moreover,  an  idea 
foreign  to  the  Semitic  mind,  and  it  was  the  Persians  who  first  ele- 
vated 'All  and  the  im&ms  (literally  reciters  of  prayers)  who  suc- 
ceeded him  to  the  rank  of  supernatural  beings. 

The  Koran  (Kordn)  itself  was  early  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 
supernatural  origin.  The  name  signifies  'rehearsar,  or  'reading', 
and  the  book  is  divided  into  parts  called  SiLrehs.  The  first  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  took  place  in  the  'blessed  night'  in  the 
year  609.  With  many  interruptions  the  'sending  down*  of  the 
Koran  extended  over  twenty-three  years,  until  the  whole  book, 
which  had  already  existed  on  the  'well-preserved  table'  in  heaven, 
was  in  the  prophet's  possession.  During  the  time  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs  it  was  a  matter  of  the  keenest  controversy  whether  the  Koran 
was  created  or  uncreated.  The  earlier  or  Meccan  Sflrehs,  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  on  account  of  their  brevity,  are  characterized 
by  great  fireshness  and  vigour  of  style.  They  are  in  rhyme,  but  only 
partially  poetic  in  form.  In  the  longer  Sfirehs  of  a  later  period  the 
style  is  more  studied  and  the  narrative  often  tedious.  The  Koran  is 
nevertheless  regarded  as  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  Arabic  litera- 
ture. The  prayers  of  the  Moslems  consist  almost  exclusively  of  pass- 
ages from  this  work,  although  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  real 
meaning.  Even  by  the  early  commentators  much  of  the  Koran  was 
imperfectly  understood,  for  Mohammed,  although  extremely  proud 
of  his  'Arabic  Book' ,  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  words.  The  translation  of  the  Koran  being  prohibited,  Per- 
sian, Turkish,  and  Indian  children  learn  it  entirely  by  rote. 

The  beat  English  translations  of  the  Koran  are  those  of  E.  Sale  (1734; 
with  a  preliminary  discourse  and  copious  notes,  ed.  by  Eev.  E.  M.  Wherry, 
1882-86,  4  vols.,  and  also  obtainable  in  a  cheap  form);  Rodwell  (London, 
1861 5  2ad  edit.,  187-^) •,  and  i>ai»i«r  (London:  1880).  See  also  Sir  William Muir, 
'The  Odran,  its  Composition  and  Teaching'  (1878)  \  T.  W.  Aitioldy  'The  Preaching 
of  Islam'  (London;  1896). 

(3).  Future  Statb  and  Pbsdestination.  That  the  main 
features  of  Mohammed's  teaching  on  these  points  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  Christians  is  shown  by  the  part  to  be  played  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Day.  On  that  day  Christ  will  establish  £1-Isl&m  as  the 
religion  of  the  world.  With  him  will  reappear  the  Mahdi,  the 
twelfth  Imftm  (p.  Ixxiii) ,  and  the  bull  of  the  world  (p.  IxYii). 
The  end  of  all  things  will  begin  with  the  trumpet-blasts  of  the  angel 
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Asiafil;  the  first  of  these  blasts  will  kill  every  living  being ;  a  second 
will  awaken  the  dead.  Then  follows  the  Judgment ;  the  righteous 
cross  to  Paradise  by  a  bridge  of  a  hair's  breadth,  while  the  wicked 
fall  from  the  bridge  into  the  abyss  of  hell  (p.  63).  Some  believe 
in  a  kind  of  limbo,  like  that  of  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  while 
others  maintain  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  proceed  directly  to  the 
gates  of  Paradise.  At  the  Judgment  every  man  is  judged  by  the 
books  of  the  recording  angels  (p.  Ixvii).  The  book  is  placed  in  the, 
right  hand  of  the  good,  but  is  bound  in  the  left  hand  of  the  wicked 
behind  their  backs.  The  scales  in  which  good  and  evil  deeds  are 
weighed  play  an  important  part  in  deciding  the  soul's  fate,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  works  is  carried  so  far  that  it  is  believed 
works  of  supererogation  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  other  beUevers. 
The  demons  and  animals,  too,  must  be  judged.  Hell,  as  well  as 
heaven,  has  different  regions;  and  El-Islam  also  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  purgatory,  from  which  release  is  possible.  Paradise 
is  depicted  by  Mohammed,  in  consonance  with  his  thoroughly  sen- 
sual character,  as  a  place  of  entirely  material  delights. 

The  course  of  all  events,  including  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  every  individual,  is,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Koran,  absolutely  predestined;  although  several  later  sects  have 
endeavoured  to  modify  this  terrible  doctrine.  It  is  these  views, 
however,  which  give  rise  to  the  pride  of  the  Moslems.  By  virtue  oif 
their  faith  they  regard  themselves  as  certainly  elect. 


In  the  second  place  the  Koran  is  considered  to  contain,  not  only 
a  standard  of  ethics,  but  also  a  code  of  civil  law. 

The  Morality  of  El-IsUm  is  specially  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  Arabs.  Of  duties  to  one's  neighbour  charity  and  hospitality  are 
the  most  highly  praised.  Frugality  is  another  virtue  of  the  Arabs, 
though  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  avarice  and  cupidity.  The  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor  is  lenient.  Lending  money  at  interest  is  for- 
bidden by  the  Koran,  but  is  nevertheless  largely  practised,  the 
usual  rate  in  Syria  being  12  per  cent.  The  prohibition  against 
eating  unclean  animals,  such  as  swine,  is  based  on  ancient  custo- 
mary law.  Whether  Mohammed  prohibited  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  merely  because,  as  we  learn  from  pre-islamic  poets,  drunken 
carouses  were  by  no  means  infrequent,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Wine,  however,  and  even  brandy,  are  largely  consumed  by  the 
upper  classes,  especially  the  Turks. 

Although  Polygamy  is  sanctioned,  every  Moslem  being  permit- 
ted to  have  four  wives  at  a  time,  yet  among  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation monogamy  is  far  more  frequent,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
providing  for  several  wives  and  the  danger  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  domestic  peace,  unless  the  husband  can  afford  to  assign  them 
separate  houses.  Polygamy  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  ancient 
Oriental  view  that  women  are  creatures  of  an  inferior  order;  hence 
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the  Moslems  even  dislika  to  see  women  praying  or  occupying  them- 
selves with  religion.  The  practice  of  wearing  veils  dates  from  the 
remotest  antiquity  (Gen.  xxiv.  66 ;  Isaiah  iii.  23) :  A  man  may  not 
see  any  woman  unveiled  except  his  own  wife,  female  relatives,  and 
female  slaves.  An  Oriental  lady  would,  Indeed,  regard  it  as  an  affront 
to  be  called  on  to  mingle  in  society  with  the  same  freedom  as  Euro- 
pean ladies.  Even  in  the  Christian  churches  the  place  for  women 
is  often  separated  from  the  men's  seats  by  a  railing.  The  peasant 
and  Beduin  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  seen  unveiled. 
The  ease  with  which  El-IsUm  permits  divorce  is  due  to  Mohammed's 
personal  proclivities.  A  single  word  from  the  husband  suffices  to 
banish  the  wife  from  his  house,  but  she  retains  the  marriage- portion 
(p.  Ixiv)  which  she  has  received  from  her  husband.  The  children  are 
brought  up  in  great  subjection  to  their  parents. 

The  repetition  of  Pkayebs  (Sola)  five  times  daily  forms  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  faithful  Moslems :  (1)  Maghrib,  a  little  after 
sunset;  (2) 'i4«ft^,  nightfall;  {^^  8uhh,  daybreak;  (4)  X)uAf ,  mid- 
day; (5)  'A«r,  afternoon.  These  periods  of  prayer  also  serve  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  day ;  they  are  proclaimed  by  the  Mu'eddins  (or 
muezzins)  from  the  minarets  of  the  mosques :  Alldhu  akbar  (three 
times) ;  ashhadu  an  Id  ildha  illa-lldh,  ashhadu  anna  Muhammedar- 
rasiUuUdh  (twice);  hayya  'alas-sald  (twice);  i.e.  *  Allah  is  great;  I 
testify  that  there  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  the  prophet 
of  Allah ;  come  to  prayer'.  This  call  to  prayer  sometimes  also  rever- 
berates thrillingly  through  the  stillness  of  night.  —  The  duty  of 
washing  before  prayer  is  a  sanitary  institution,  and  tanks  are  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  in  the  court  of  every  mosque  (p.  Ixxiv).  In 
the  desert  the  faithful  are  permitted  to  use  sand  for  this  religious 
ablution. 

The  person  praying  must  remove  his  shoes  or  sandals  and  turn 
his  face  towards  Mecca,  as  the  Jews  and  some  of  the  Christian  sects 
(urn  towards  Jerusalem  or  towards  the  East.  The  worshipper 
begins  by  holding  his  hands  to  the  lobes  of  his  ears ,  then  a  little 
below  his  girdle ,  and  he  interrupts  his  recitations  from  the  Koran 
by  certain  prostrations  in  a  given  order.  The  Moslems  frequently 
recite  as  a  prayer  the  first  Stlreh  of  the  Koran,  one  of  the  shortest, 
which  is  used  as  we  employ  the  Lord's  prayer.  It  is  called  el-fdtiha 
(Hhe  commencing'),  and  is  to  the  following  effect :  —  'In  the  name 
of  God,  the  merciful  and  gracious.  Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of 
creatures,  the  merciful  and  gracious,  the  Prince  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment;  Thee  we  serve,  and  to  Thee  we  pray  for  help ;  lead  us  in  the 
right  way,  the  way  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  shown  mercy,  upon 
whom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray.   Amen'. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  believer  is  to  observe  the  Fast 
of  the  month  Ramaddn  (p.  Ixxv).  From  daybreak  to  sunset  eating 
and  drinking  are  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  devout  even  scru- 
pulously avoid  swallowing  their  saliva.    The  fast  is  fo0he  most  part 
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rigoiously  obseived,  but  piolouged  uoctarual  lepasts  afford  some 
compensation.  When  the  fast  of  Ramadan  falls  in  summer  mucb 
suffering  is  caused  by  thirst.  The  'Lesser  Bairam'  follows  Ramadan. 

The  PiLORiMAOB  TO  Mecca,  which  every  Moslem  is  bound  to 
undertake  once  in  his  life,  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  In  Syria 
the  chief  body  of  pilgrims  formerly  started  from  Damascus  in  the 
month  Du'1-I^a'deh  and  followed  the  pilgrimage-route  (p.  168)  to 
Mecca  by  Medina;  they  now,  however,  use  the  Hejaz  Railway  (p.  143). 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  the  pilgrims  undress,  laying  aside 
even  their  headgear ,  and  put  on  aprons  and  a  piece  of  cloth  over 
the  left  shoulder.  They  then  perform  the  circuit  of  the  Kaaba,  kiss 
the  black  stone,  hear  the  sermon  on  Mt.  'Arafat  near  Mecca,  pelt 
Satan  with  stones  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  and  conclude  their  pil- 
grimage with  a  great  sacrificial  feast  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Du*l-hijjeh  ('pilgrimage  month';  p.  Ixxv).  On  the  day  when  this 
takes  place  at  Mecca,  sheep  are  slaughtered  and  a  festival  called  the 
Great  Bairam  is  observed  throughout  all  the  Mohammedan  countries. 

The  Worship  op  Saints  was  inculcated  at  an  early  period.  The 
tomb  of  Mohammed  at  Medina  and  that  of  his  grandson  Hosein  at 
Kerbelal  became  particularly  famous  (p.  433).   Comp.  p.  Ixxv. 

Most  of  the  Islamic  Literatubb  and  Science  is  connected  with 
the  Koran  (p.  Ixix).  Works  were  written  at  an  early  period  dwelling 
upon  every  possible  shade  of  interpretation  of  the  obscure  passages 
in  the  Koran,  and  collections  were  made  of  the  verbal  utterances  of 
Mohammed.  Grammar,  too,  was  at  first  studied  solely  in  con- 
nection with  the  Koran.  The  historical  writings  of  the  Arabs  show 
no  sense  of  the  evolution  of  cause  and  result,  but  consist  simply  of 
a  collection  of  isolated  traditions.  The  prodigious  mass  of  litera- 
ture which  was  soon  produced  consisted  mainly  of  theological  and 
legal  works,  both  founded  exclusively  upon  the  sacred  volume. 
To  this  day  many  books  are  written  in  the  same  pompous  and  un- 
scientific spirit,  but  there  are  also  traces  of  a  more  enlightened  in- 
tellectual life.  Of  late  years  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supersede  the  ancient  law  and  to  introduce  a  modern  European 
system.  Printing  was  hardly  known  in  the  Orient  before  the  19th 
cent.,  but  is  now  contributing  largely  to  the  spread  of  culture.  The 
most  important  printing-offices  are  at  Beiriit  and  BiLlsi^  (near  Cairo). 

With  regard  to  theological,  legal,  and  still  more  to  ritualistic 
questions,  El-Islam  abounds  in  dissension.  Even  the  orthodox  be- 
lievers or  Sunnites  (from  Sunna ,  tradition)  are  divided  into  four 
schools  or  sects:  the  Hanefites,  the  Shaf cites,  the  Malekites,  and  the 
HambdliteSj  who  are  named  after  their  respective  founders.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  schools  of  Free  Thinkers  who 
sprang  up  at  an  early  period,  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy,  but  did  not  attain  any  great  importance. 

Mysticism  and  Asceticism  were  also  largely  developed  among  pro- 
fessors of  El-IsUm,  their  ends  being  knowledge^  god  through  in- 
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toitiou  and  his  propitiation  thiough  self-mortiflcation.  The  Koran 
teaches  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things.  The  mystic  love  of  God 
was  the  great  shibboleth  of  believers.  The  mystics  (SUft)  interpret 
many  texts  of  the  Koran  allegorically,  and  this  system  therefore  fre- 
quently degenerated  into  Pantheism.  It  was  by  mystics  who  still 
remained  within  the  pale  of  El- Islam  (such  as  the  famous  Ibn  el- 
'Arabi,  born  in  1164)  that  the  Orders  of  Dervishes  (Daru^Uhj  plural 
'Dard'WUh)  were  founded.  In  the  beginning  great  thinkers  and  poets 
(the  Persians  Sa'di  and  H&flz  for  example)  joined  the  movement, 
but  nowadays  the  dervishes  have  degenerated,  the  soul  has  departed 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  external  mechanism,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  methods  of  throwing  oneself  into  ecstasy  and  rendering  the 
body  insusceptible  to  external  impressions.  The  dervishes,  however, 
as  well  as  insane  persons,  are  still  highly  respected  by  the  people, 
by  whom  they  are  reputed  to  be  able  to  work  miracles. 

About  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  reaction  against  the  abuses 
of  El-Islim  sprang  up  in  Central  Arabia.  The  WahhabiSy  named 
after  their  founder  'Abd  el"  Wdhhdbf  endeavoured  to  restore  the  reli- 
gion to  its  original  purity ;  they  destroyed  all  tombs  of  saints,  in- 
cluding even  those  of  Mohammed  and  Hosein,  as  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence ;  they  sought  to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  prophet's  code  of  morals ;  and  they  even  forbade  the  smoking 
of  tobacco.  The  whole  of  this  movement  may  be  regarded,  in  its 
political  aspect,  as  a  protest  against  the  Turkish  regime,  the  Turks 
being  far  more  to  blame  than  the  Arabs  for  the  deplorable  degen- 
eracy of  the  East.  Had  not  Mohammed  'All  (p.  Ixxxvi)  deemed  it 
his  interest  to  suppress  them,  their  influence  would  have  been  far 
more  widely  extended  than  it  now  is. 

Among  the  Moslbm  Sects  or  Dissbntbbs  the  most  powerful  are 
the  ShUtes  (from  shTa,  *sect').  They  assigned  to  'All,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mohammed,  a  rank  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  pro- 
phet himself;  they  regarded  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and 
believed  in  the  divine  mission  of  the  Imflms  descended  from  'Ali. 
£1-Mahdi,  the  last  of  these,  is  believed  by  them  not  to  have  died, 
but  to  be  awaiting  in  concealment  the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The 
Shiltes  are  extremely  fanatical,  refusing  even  to  eat  in  the  society 
of  persons  of  a  different  creed.  The  Persians  are  all  Shiites.  In 
Syria  the  Metdwileh  are  the  chief  representatives  of  Shiitism.  They 
possess  villages  in  N.  Palestine  and  in  Lebanon  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Homf ,  and  even  farther  to  the  N. ,  and  have  a  very  bad 
reputation  as  thieves  and  assassins.  In  isolated  communities  among 
the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  is  found  the  similar  sect  of  the  IsmaHians^  who 
derive  their  name  from  Ism&'il,  the  sixth  of  the  im§ims  (second  half 
of  the  8th  cent.),  and  are  identical  with  the  notorious  Assassins 
(literally  *hemp-8mokers',  p.  Ixxxiii)  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  reli- 
gion consisted  of  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  ancient  heathen  super- 
stition, misapprehended  Greek  philosophy,  early  Persian  dualism, 
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tlie  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  even  materialism. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  mere  mystic  mummery,  without 
any  solid  foundation  of  principle.  —  The  Nosairtyehj  who  made  their 
appearance  as  early  as  the  10th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  were  originally 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  appear  also  to  have  retained 
many  of  the  heathen  superstitions  of  ancient  Syria ;  but  they  also 
celebrate  a  species  of  Eucharist  and  possess  certain  religious  books. 
When  praying  they  turn  towards  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  at 
morning  and  evening.  They  inhabit  the  so-called  Nosairiyeh  Mts. 
in  N.  Syria,  where  they  live  by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding.  — 
From  the  same  chaos  of  superstition  emanated  the  religion  of  the 
Drutes,  The  caliph  H&kim  BiamrilUh  (996-1020 ;  p.  Ixxxili)  having 
declared  himself  in  Egypt  to  be  an  incarnation  of  'Ali  (p.  Ixxiii),  his 
doctrine,  together  with  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  widely 
promulgated  in  Southern  Lebanon  (W&di  et-Teim).  Another  sectary, 
called  Hamza,  reduced  the  new  religion  to  a  system.  Thus  the 
Druses,  though  for  centuries  they  have  held  themselves  aloof  from 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  are  not  a  foreign  race,  but  of  mixed 
Syrian  and  Arabian  origin,  the  ancient  Syrian  element  decidedly 
predominating.  They  describe  themselves  as  Muwahhidtny  i,e.  uni- 
tarians. They  believe  that  God  has  occasionally  manifested  himself 
in  human  form,  his  last  incarnation  having  taken  place  in  the  person 
of  HIkim.  This  H&kim  -will  one  day  return,  found  a  vast  empire, 
and  convert  the  whole  world  to  the  Druse  religion.  The  Druses 
possess  numerous  religious  writings.  The  initiated  abjure  tobacco- 
smoking.  The  Druses  are  generally  a  hospitable  and  amiable  race ; 
they  are  noted  and  feared  for  their  bravery,  and  were  it  not  for  their 
internal  dissensions  they  would  often  have  proved  most  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Turkish  government.  Their  princely  families  have 
from  an  early  age  been  too  ambitious  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  any  one  of  their  own  number.  For  the  modern  history  of  the 
Druses,  see  p.  292. 

The  M08QT7BS,  or  Moslem  places  of  worship,  may  be  divided 
into  two  leading  classes :  (1)  those  of  rectangular  form,  the  court 
being  surrounded  by  Arcades  of  columns  or  pillars ;  (2)  those  whose 
court,  rectangular  or  cruciform,  is  surrounded  by  Cloted  Spaces.  — 
The  name  Jdmp  is  applied  to  the  large,  or  cathedral  mosques,  in 
which  sermons  (Khutba)  are  preached  on  Fridays  and  prayers  are 
offered  up  for  the  sovereign  of  the  country.  The  general  term  for  a 
place  of  worship  is  Mesjid,  even  when  it  consists  of  a  single  cham- 
ber (Musalld)  only. 

Every  j4mf  possesses  a  court  of  considerable  size,  generally  un- 
covered, called  the  Fasha  or  8ahn  el-Jdrnf^  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  fountain  for  the  ablutions  (Hanafiyeh)  prescribed  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  Adjoining  the  E.  side  of  the  court  is  the 
MaMra^  containing  the  sacred  vessels ,  and  covered  with  carpets 
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or  mats  (Hcuireh).  The  ma^eiira  coutains :  (1)  The  Mihrdb,  oi  recess 
for  prayer,  turned  towards  Mecca  (Kibla);  (2)  The  Mimbar,  or  pul- 
pit, to  the  right  of  the  mihrab,  from  which  the  Khattb  preaches  to 
the  faithful ;  (3)  The  Kurti  (plur.  Kerdsf),  or  desk,*  on  which  the 
Koran  lies  open  during  divine  service  (at  other  times  the  Koran  is 
kept  in  a  cabinet  set  apart  for  the  purpose);  (4)  The  Dikkeh,  a 
podium  placed  on  columns  and  enclosed  by  a  low  railing,  from 
which  the  Moballigh  (assistants  of  the  khafib)  repeat  the  words  of 
the  Koran  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  a  distance ;  (5)  Various 
lamps  and  lanterns  (Kanddtl  and  FdnHs). 

Adjacent  to  the  ma|^|iira  usually  rises  the  monument  of  the 
founder  of  the  mosque,  and  by  the  principal  entrance  is  the  8ebtl 
(fountain)  with  the  Medreaeh  (school).  These  fountains  are  often 
richly  adorned  with  marble  and  surrounded  by  handsome  bronze  rail- 
ings. At  the  side  of  the  fa^n  el-jllmi'  is  another  and  smaller  court, 
with  a  basin  in  the  centre  and  niches  along  the  walls.  The  worshipper 
generally  enters  this  court  before  proceeding  to  the  fal^n  el-jami'. 

Everywhere  are  found  the  Chapels  of  Saints  (p.  Ixxii),  called 
WeU  (saint,  i.e.  tomb  of  a  saiat),  Kubbeh  (dome),  Makdm  (standing- 
place),  or  Metdr  (place  of  pilgrimage),  and  usually  not  more  than 
13-20  ft.  square.  They  are  often  quite  empty.  The  believer  performs 
his  devotions  at  the  grated  window.  The  curious  custom  of  suspend- 
ing on  these  chapels,  as  well  as  on  sacred  trees,  shreds  torn  from 
one's  clothing  as  a  token  of  veneration  or  seal  of  a  vow,  is  of  very 
ancient  origin.  In  Syria  almost  every  village  has  its  well,  venerated 
alike  by  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  Objects  deposited  in  it 
are  safe  from  theft. 

The  Moslem  Calbndab  begins  with  July  16th  in  the  year 
622  A.D.,  this  being  the  date  of  the  HegYra,  or  Flight  of  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  (p.  Ixvi).  The  Moslem  year  is  a  purely  lunar 
year  of  12  months :  Moharrem,  Safar^  BdbV  d-Auwal,  BaW  et-Tdniy 
Jemdd  el'Auwaly  Jemdd  et-Tdni,  Eejeb,  SWbdn^  Ramaddn^  Shau- 
wdl^  Du'l^kffdehy  Dvfl^hijjeh.  Each  of  the  odd -numbered  months 
contains  29*days,  each  of  the  even-numbered  months  30  days.  There 
are  thus  354  days  in  the  year,  or  355  in  leap  year,  11  of  which  occur 
in  each  cycle  of  30  years.  In  the  course  of  33  years,  each  month  makes 
a  complete  circuit  of  the  seasons.  On  Dec.  22nd,  1911,  began  the 
year  1330  of  the  HegYra  (or  HejYra). 

In  order  approximately  to  convert  a  year  of  our  era  into  one  of  the 
Moslem  era,  subtract  622,  divide  the  remainder  by  33,  and  add  the  quotient 
to  the  dividend.  Conversely,  a  year  of  the  Mohammedan  era  is  converted 
into  one  of  the  Christian  era  by  dividing  it  by  83,  subtracting  the  quotient 
from  it,  and  adding  622  to  the  remainder. 
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VI.  History  of  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  name  Syria  is  derived  from  the  early  Babylonian  Suriy  and 
about  3000  B.C.  denoted  the  territory  between  the  Median  Mts.  on 
the  E.,  the  Halys  and  Taurus  on  the  W.,  Babylonia  on  the  S.E., 
and  Armenia  on  the  N.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  'Assyria*,  although 
the  Assyrian  empire  was  for  a  time  practically  co-extensive  with 
Suri.  Later  the  name  was  extended  southwards  to  the  present  Syria. 

From  the  very  earliest  period  of  history  the  inhabitants  belonged 
to  the  so-called  Semites^  a  group  of  peoples  sharply  defined  by  their 
languages,  which  are  allied  and  very  similar  in  character  to  Hebrew. 
By  dint  of  repeated  immigrations  from  Arabia  the  Semites  gradually 
spread  themselves  over  all  Syria.  The  so-called  'Canaaniiish'  Immi- 
ORATION  is  the  oldest  that  we  know  of  with  any  certainty,  its  earliest 
wave  including  the  Phoenicians  (p.  269),  who  penetrated  farthest  to 
the  W.  Following  the  example  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  the  tribes  who  settled  in  the  interior  to  the  W.  of 
Jordan  by  the  collective  name  of  Canaanites,  though  they  are  probably 
more  correctly  specified  by  the  older  biblical  writers  as  Amorites.  At  a 
later  date  seven  tribes  are  detailed :  Hittites,  Oanaanites,  Amorites, 
Girgazites,  Perizzites,  Jebusites,  and  Hivites.  The  last  group  of 
these  ^Canaanitish'  immigrants  consists  of  the  tribes  mentioned  as 
Khahiri  (i.e,  Hebrews)  on  the  tablets  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (see 
below),  which  included  the  Israelites  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  W.  of  the  Jordan,  the  Moabites,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
aq^  Ammonites,  whose  territory  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (*Gilead'), 
and  the  Edomites  (Idumseans),  who  occupied  the  region  of  the  'Araba 
(p.  176)  as  far  as  thebayof 'A|^aba(Elath,p.213),  and  the  mountains 
of  Seir.  The  Oanaanitish  immigration  was  followed  by  the  Abamaic. 
Under  the  kings  of  Israel  the  Aramaeans  were  already  settled  in 
Lebanon  and  in  the  N.  part  of  the  country  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Damascus), 
whence  they  penetrated  ever  farther  to  the  S.  —  Among  the  non- 
Semitic  races  in  Palestine  were  the  Hittites,  called  Kheta  by  the 
Egyptians,  who  came  from  the  kingdom  of  Khatti  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  had  already  reached  the  N.  boundary  of  Palestine  at  the  time 
the  letters  of  Tell  el-Amarna  (see  below)  were  written.  The  PkUis^ 
tines  (comp.  p.  119)  were  another  non-Semitic  tribe. 

For  a  long  period  Palestine  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  were  de- 
pendent upon  Egypt.  The  country  was  governed  by  tributary  prin- 
ces, on  whose  relation  to  the  Pharaohs  a  surprising  light  was  cast 
by  a  large  number  of  clay  tablets  with  letters,  written  by  these 
princes  about  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.  B.C.,  which  were  found 
among  the  ruins  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  in  Egypt  in  1887.  These 
letters  are  written  in  the  Babylonian  language  and  in  cuneiform 
characters,  which  shows  how  entirely,  in  spite  of  the  political 
suzerainty  of  Egypt,  Palestine  (and  indee^.  .;th^  "Q^^^J^he  Near 
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East)  lay  under  the  influence  of  Babylonian  culture.  A  'king*  of 
UnaaUm  (Jerusalem)  is  mentioned  among  these  princes,  and  the 
names  of  numerous  towns  are  given.  The  list  of  cities  overthrown  by 
ThutmosisIII.finsoTibed  on  the  pylons  of  the  temple  at  Karnak,  men- 
tions 118  names  of  places  in  Palestine,  and  the  Papyrus  Anastasi  I. 
mentions  38  places  in  Palestine  and  10  more  to  the  N.  of  Tyre. 

The  leader  of  the  Isbaelitbs  to  whom  they  owed  the  basis 
of  their  religious  development,  was  Moses.  Their  settlement  in 
the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  was  effected  very  slowly,  partly  by 
force  of  arms,  partly  by  peaceful  assimilation  with  the  Canaanites, 
who  at  that  time  occupied  a  much  higher  plane  of  culture  than  the 
Israelites.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Israelites  are  represented  as 
divided  into  12  tribes,  several  of  which,  however,  became  merged 
in  others  in  prehistoric  times ;  thus  the  villages  of  the  tribe  ot Simeon 
afterwards  belonged  to  Judah,  while  the  tribe  of  Levi  never  possessed 
any  territory  of  its  own.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
the  districts  of  the  individual  tribes,  as  they  were  subject  to  many 
variations.  The  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  repre- 
sent merely  a  later  theory.  —  The  central  position  was  occupied  by 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  the  Half  Tribe  ofManas^ 
seh).  Close  to  these  was  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  while  the  country 
to  the  S.  was  occupied  by  Judah,  a  tribe  equal  in  power  to  Joseph. 
Issachar  occupied  the  plain  of  Jezreel ,  extending  to  the  Jordan. 
Still  farther  to  the  N.  lay  the  territory  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali,  and 
on  the  coast  that  of  Asher.  The  territory  of  Dan  lay  isolated  in  the 
extreme  N.  The  S.  portion  of  the  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan 
was  occupied  by  Reuben,  whose  territory,  however,  was  gradually 
conquered  by  the  Moabites.  Similarly  Oad  (farther  to  the  N.)  and 
particularly  the  Half  Tribe  of  Manasaeh  in  Bashan  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  defending  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. According  to  the  oldest  historical  document,  the  Song  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v),  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  numbered 
40,000,  which  would  imply  a  total  population  of  about  160,000  Is- 
raelites. The  estimates  of  later  writers  are  all  exaggerated.  The 
chief  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes  at  the  so-called  Pbbiod  op 
THE  Judges  was  the  common  veneration  of  the  national  deity  Ydhweh 
(so  the  name  should  be  pronounced,  and  not  Jehovah),  to  whom 
corresponded  Ba^al,  the  national  god  of  the  Canaanites.  Both  were 
worshipped  on  the  *high  places',  and  for  this  reason  the  later  Hebrew 
historians  regard  the  worship  of  the  high  places  as  idolatry. 

The  severe  contests  of  the  Israelites  with  their  W.  neighbours, 
the  Philistines,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Kingdom 
under  Saul.  The  jealousy  of  the  tribes,  however,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  stability  of  this  administration. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Saul  David  succeeded  in  making  himself 
prince  of  Judah.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of  Ishbosbeth, 
the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  able  general  Abner  that  he  succeeded  in 
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extending  bis  sway  over  the  other  tribes.  Under  Dayid  the  kingdom 
attained  its  greatest  extent.  He  made  Jerusalem,  the  town  of  the 
Jebusites  (p.  26),  his  capital,  delivered  the  country  from  the  Philis- 
tines, humbled  the  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Ammonites,  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  placed  Damascus  under  tribute.  In  internal 
affairs  he  v^as  successful  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  his  son 
Absalom  and  the  revolt  of  the  N.  provinces.  He  introduced  an 
organized  scheme  of  administration,  regulated  the  fiscal  system, 
and  created  a  small  standing  army. 

The  government  of  Solomon  contributed  still  more  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  He  fortified  Jerusalem  and  erected 
a  magnificent  palace  and  imposing  temple  fp.  51).  His  reign  seems 
also  to  have  seen  the  beginning  of  the  Israelites'  successful  adoption 
of  the  richer  culture  of  the  Oanaanites  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
Intercourse  v^ith  neighbouring  nations,  especially  with  Egypt,  be- 
came more  active.  After  a  brief  period  of  prosperity,  however,  the 
decline  of  the  empire  began.  Damascus  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Israelites,  Edom  revolted,  and  dissensions  sprang  up  in  the  interior. 
On  the  death  of  Solomon  the  kingdom  fell  into  two  parts :  Jndah  to 
the  S.  and  Israel  to  the  N. 

First  Shechem  and  then  Tirzah  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom,  or  Kingdom  of  Israel,  by  Jeroboam  I.,  but  the 
seat  of  government  was  afterwards  removed  to  Samaria  by  Ombi. 
Owing  to  the  constant  discord  and  jealousy  which  disquieted  the  rival 
kingdoms ,  as  well  as  their  internal  dissensions,  they  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  encroachments  of  their  neighbours.  The  princes  of  Da- 
mascus undertook  several  successful  campaigns  against  the  northern 
kingdom,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Jbboboam  II.  (B.C. 
785-745)  that  the  kingdom  again  attained  to  its  former  dimensions. 
From  this  period  dates  the  stele  of  King  Mesha  of  Moab  (p.  154), 
the  most  ancient  monument  bearing  a  Semitic  inscription  yet  dis- 
covered. 

By  the  middle  of  the  8th  cent,  the  Assyrians  had  succeeded  in 
making  serious  encroachments  upon  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it 
was  only  with  their  assistance  that  King  Ahaz  of  Judah  succeeded 
in  defending  himself  against  Israel  and  Syria.  He,  as  well  as  his 
successor  Hbzekiah,  paid  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  In  722  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  sent  to  the  East,  and 
colonists  substituted  for  them.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Isaiah, 
Hezekiah  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Sennacherib  of  Assyria  proceeded  to  attack  the 
allies.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
well-known  incident  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army. 

Meanwhile  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was  essentially  advanced  by 
the  writings  of  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other 
prophets.  The  advance  consisted  mainly  in  loftier  ideas  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Deity,  leading  to  the  conception  of 
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Yahweh  as  the  God,  not  merely  of  Israel,  but  of  the  whole  world. 
This  was  a  basis  on  which  the  religion  of  Israel  could  be  preserved 
and  developed  amid  the  coming  troubles.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  the  central- 
ization of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Josiah 
(650  B.C.),  a  movement  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
book  of  the  law,  Deuteronomy. 

At  length,  in  597,  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  virtually  destroyed, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  Kino  Jehoiaxim  with  10,000  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  to  Babylon. 
A  revolt  by  the  last  king  Zbdbkiah  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  in  587  and  a  second  deportation  of  its  inhabitants.  Soon 
after  this  many  Jews,  and  Jeremiah  among  them,  migrated  to  Egypt. 

During  the  captivity,  besides  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  there 
flourished  also  the  sublime  anonymous  prophet  who  wrote  chap- 
ters 40-66  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  In  the  year  538  Cyrus,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native 
country.  Only  some  of  these,  however,  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  the  new  Jewish  State  was  wholly  comprized  within 
the  ancient  limits  of  Judah.  The  erection  of  the  new  Temple,  which 
had  long  been  obstructed  by  the  neighbouring  nations,  was  at  length 
promoted  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (520-5 1 5).  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  established  a  set  form  of  ritual,  following  Ezekiel  and  the 
priestly  legislation  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  The  Idumaeans  or 
Edomites  established  themselves  in  S.  Judasa  and  Hebron.  The 
Ndbataeans,  an  Arabian  tribe,  which  had  settled  at  Petra  as  early  as 
B.C.  300,  supplanted  the  Edomites  in  the  S.E.  of  Palestine.  They 
conquered  the  territory  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  even  penetrated 
farther  north.  The  central  districts  were  colonized  by  Cuthsans, 
from  whom,  and  also  from  the  remains  of  the  earlier  population, 
descended  the  Samaritans  (comp.  p.  220),  who  erected  a  sanctuary 
of  their  own  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  Macedonian  Suphbmaoy  began  in  332,  but  after  Alexan- 
der's death  Palestine  became  the  scene  of  the  wars  between  the 
*Diadochi',  as  his  successors  were  called.  Greek  culture  soon  made 
rapid  progress  in  Syria,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  Graco- 
Roman  theatres,  the  relics  of  temples,  the  inscriptions,  and  coins. 
The  Jews  adhered  most  steadfastly  of  all  to  their  traditions.  But, 
in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  the  Aramaic  language  gradually  began  to  sup- 
plant the  Hebrew.  Greek  also  came  into  frequent  use  among  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  in  Egypt  the  sacred  books  were  translated  into 
Greek.  Among  the  Jews  was  even  formed  a  party  favourable  to  the 
Greeks,  which,  aided  by  Jason^  the  high-priest,  succeeded  in  securing 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  fierce 
struggle  took  place,  for  which  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes  chastised 
the  Jews  severely.    This,  and  still  more  the  desecration  of  their 
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temple,  drove  the  Jews  into  open  revolt.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents was  the  heroic  priest  Mattathiat,  whose  son  Judeu  Macca- 
haeui  at  length  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  decisive  defeat  upon  the 
Syrians  (B.C.  1G5).  Under  the  Aimonean  princes,  or  Macoabebs, 
the  Jews  enjoyed  a  comparatively  prosperous  period  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  John  Hyrcanus  J.  even  succeeded  in  considerably 
extending  the  dominions  of  Judaea  hy  his  conquests.  During  this 
epoch  the  form  of  government  was  a  theocracy,  presided  over  by  a 
high-priest,  who,  at  the  same  time,  enjoyed  political  power,  but  from 
the  reign  of  Aristobulus  I.  the  Asmoneans  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

The  independence  of  the  country  was  at  length  disturbed  by  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  in  63,  when  Jerusalem  was  captured  by 
Pompey.  The  Asmonean  Hyrcanus  II,  reigned  after  this  date  under 
Roman  suzerainty.  In  the  year  B.C.  40  the  Parthians  plundered 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  in  the  troubles  of  that  period  Hbbod  the 
Idumsean  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Romans  the  sole  govern- 
orship of  Jud«a.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  37,  after  he  had 
conquered  Jerusalem,  that  he  actually  entered  upon  his  office.  He 
was  entirely  subservient  to  the  Romans,  and  caused  many  handsome 
edifices  to  be  erected  in  the  Roman  style.  He  also  caused  the  Temple 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  brilliance  of  his  reign  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  Great.  The  Jews,  however,  felt  keenly  the  intrusion  of  the 
foreign  elements. 

In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Jewish  territories  were  divided  as 
follows:  —  (1)  Judaea,  including  Idumsa;  (2)  Samaria ^  which 
extended  from  the  S.  of  Shechem  (N&bulus)  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of 
the  plain  of  Jezreel ;  (3)  Galilee^  the  region  farther  to  the  N.,  consisting 
of  Lower  (S.)  and  Upper  (N.)  Galilee ;  (4)  Peraea  (Hhe  country  be- 
yond'), to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  extending  from  the  Jordan  to  the  district 
of  Gerasa  (Jerash)  and  Philadelphia  ('Amm&n),  and  from  the  Arnon 
(W&di  el-M6jib)  to  the  district  of  Pella  (Khirbet  F&hil);  (5)  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip,  which  included  GauUmiiis^  the  modern  J6lan, 
extending  E.  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  Batanaea,  farther  to  the  E., 
the  modern  En-Nukra,  Trachonitis,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  last,  the 
modern  El-Lejah,  and  Auranitis,  to  the  S.E.  of  Batanaea,  including 
the  mountainous  district  of  the  HaurSln  and  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  it. 
—  The  Hellenistic  towns  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Damascus,  Gerasa, 
Philadelphia,  Gadara,  Hippos,  Dion,  Pella,  Kanatha,  Abila,  etc.), 
along  with  Scythopolis,  to  the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  formed  a  more  or 
less  permanent  political  unit  under  the  name  of  Deeapolis. 

Herod  the  Great  died  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christy  i.e.  in 
B.C.  4  according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  as  determined  by 
Dionysius  Exiguus  in  526  A.D.  The  dominions  of  Herod  were  now 
divided.  To  PhUip  were  given  the  districts  of  the  Hauran  (S.E.), 
to  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea,  to  Archelaus  Samaria,  Judaea, 
and  Idumaea.  In  A.D.  6  the  territory  of  Archelaus  was  added  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  but  was  governed  by  procurators  of  its 
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Own.  Thenceforward  the  patriotic  party  among  the  Jews  became 
still  more  antagonistic  to  the  foreign  yoke.  Foanding  their  hopes  on 
the  prophecies  which  spoke  of  an  ideal  independent  kingdom,  they 
expected  the  Messiah  to  bring  to  them  political  deliverance,  whereas 
Christ  himself  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 
Infuriated  by  this  announcement,  they  compelled  PUaU,  the  Roman 
governor,  to  yield  to  their  desires  and  to  crucify  their  Victim. 

The  power  of  the  native  princes,  such  as  Agrippa  I.,  who  was 
the  last  prince  to  unite  the  whole  of  Herod's  kingdom  under  one 
monarch,  and  Agrippa  II. <,  whose  share  of  Jewish  territory  was, 
strictly  speaking,  confined  to  a  few  towns  in  Galilee,  became  merely 
nominal  as  that  of  the  Roman  governors  increased.  At  length,  in 
consequence  of  the  maladministration  of  Qessius  Florus^  a  national 
insurrection  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
by  Titus  in  A.  D.  70,  and  the  Temple  was  destroyed.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Simon,  sumamed  Bar  Cochha  ('son  of  the  star'),  who 
was  recognized  by  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ben  Aktba  as  the  Messiah, 
there  was  a  final  revolt  against  the  foreign  yoke.  After  a  struggle 
lasting  for  872  years  (132-135),  the  insurrection  was  quelled  and 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  destroyed.  Jerusalem 
became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  jElia  CapUolinaj  and 
the  Jews  were  even  denied  access  to  their  ancient  capital. 

During  these  last  centuries,  however,  and  even  later,  Jewish 
Literature  continued  to  be  cultivated.  The  learning  of  the  schools, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  had  hitherto  been  hand- 
ed down  by  oral  tradition  only,  was  now  committed  to  writing,  and 
thus  the  TcUmud  came  into  existence  between  the  3rd  and  6th  cent- 
uries A.D.  On  the  other  hand,  the  germs  of  a  different  kind  of 
literature  also  sprang  up  among  the  early  Christian  communities. 
In  the  2nd  cent,  the  Gnostic  systems  arose  in  the  East,  and  gained 
considerable  ground  even  in  Syria. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  Aniioch  (p.  386)  had 
become,  and  continued  to  be,  the  most  important  town  in  Syria.  At 
the  same  time,  Damcucus  continued  to  fiourish  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
caravan-trade.  About  the  beginning  of  our  era  Palmyra  came  into 
prominence  as  the  capital  of  an  important  independent  empire,  and 
its  monuments  of  the  later  Roman  period  still  bear  witness  to  its 
ancient  glory.  All  Christian  Syria  was  the  seat  of  an  advanced  culture. 
On  the  partition  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  395  A.D.,  Syria  became 
dependent  on  Byzantium.  In  611,  Chowoes  II.  ^  King  of  Persia,  con- 
quered the  country,  but  it  was  reconquered  by  Heraclius  in  628. 

Soon  after  this  a  more  formidable  foe  to  the  Byzantine  Empire 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  Ababs,  who  from  time  immemorial 
had  ranged  over  the  vast  Syrian  plain  as  far  as  Mesopotamia,  and 
now  pressed  forward  Into  Syria  itself.  The  southern  Arabs  (Yoktari' 
ides  or  Kahtanides)  settled  in  the  Haurlin.  Opposed  to  them  were 
the  tribes  of  N.  Arabia  (Ishmaelites).'  These  tribes  became  especially 
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tiigues,  and  muidera.  At  the  same  time,  however,  especially  during 
the  reign  of  HdHln  er-Baihid  (786-809),  the  Arabs  began  to  mani- 
fest a  greater  taste  for  soieutiflo  knowledge.  A  number  of  schools 
of  philosophy  were  founded  in  Syria,  and  particularly  at  Damascus. 
The  Arab  scholars  obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
from  the  Syrians,  whose  literature  flourished  for  a  prolonged  period, 
even  under  the  Moslem  regime.  So,  too,  an  acquaintance  with  med- 
icine, astronomy,  and  mathematics  reached  the  Arabs  directly  or 
indirectly  through  the  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  in  no  department  of 
science  did  they  exhibit  much  originality.  Even  in  works  on  the 
grammatical  structure  of  their  own  language,  a  subject  which  they 
treated  with  great  acumen,  the  Arabs  were  surpassed  by  the  Persians. 

The  power  of  the  caliphate  was  gradually  undermined  by  the 
dissensions  already  mentioned,  and  in  Syria  itself  there  sprang  up 
secondary  dynasties.  Thus  the  Hamdanides  from  M6sul,  where  they 
had  been  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Kurds,  took  possession  of  N. 
Syria,  and  had  their  headquarters  at  Aleppo  for  a  considerable 
period.  One  of  these  princes  was  the  illustrious  Self  ed-Daulehy 
who  began  to  reign  in  944,  and  who  had  some  difficulty  in  repulsing 
the  renewed  attacks  of  the  Greeks.  At  this  period  the  FatimiieSj 
the  rulers  of  Egypt,  held  the  supreme  power  at  Damascus,  and 
during  the  great  revolutions  which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  10th  cent,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria.  The  reign  of 
Hdkim  Biamrilldh  (from  996),  in  particular,  was  fraught  with  im- 
portant results  to  Syria.  From  the  outset  of  their  career  the  Fati- 
mites  had  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  towards  El-IsUm,  and  under 
H&kim  the  peculiar  religious  or  philosophical  doctrines  of  his  party 
degenerated  into  grotesque  absurdity  (comp.  p.  Ixxiy).  Towards  the 
close  of  the  11th  cent,  the  Okeilidca  and  the  Mirdasides  came  into 
power  in  N.  Syria,  but  they,  in  their  turn,  were  supplanted  by  the 
Stljuka  in  1086.  These  were  the  chiefs  of  the  nomadic  Turkish 
tribes,  who  now  for  the  first  time  made  their  appearance  as  con- 
querorff  in  western  Asia.  In  several  parts  of  Syria  the  Assassins 
(p.  Ixxiii),  a  sect  who  unscrupulously  practised  the  crime  named  af- 
ter them,  possessed  considerable  power,  and  even  occupied  a  number 
of  fortresses.  It  was  by  their  hand  that  Ni^ Im  el-Mulk,  the  great 
vizier  of  the  all-powerful  Seljuk  MaUkshah  (1072-92),  was  murder- 
ed. After  Malekshah's  death  the  empire  of  the  Seljuks  was  divided, 
one  branch  establishing  itself  at  Damascus,  another  at  Aleppo. 

These  interminable  disorders  within  the  Moslem  empire  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Gbitsadbbs.  The  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  First  Crusade  (1096-99)  were  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Robert,  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  Norman  dukes  Bohemund  and  Tancred,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and 
his  brother  Baldwin.  Baldwin  succeeded  in  conquering  N.  Syria  as 
far  as  Mesopotamia,  and  Bohemund  captured  Antioch  in  1098 ;  but 
Damascus  successfully  resisted  every  attack.  Even  among  the  Chris- 
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tians,  however,  political  considerations  were  paramount  o^er  theii 
enthusiasm  for  the  holy  cause.  It  was  not  until  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (15th  July,  1099)  that  the  Moslems  became  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  Crusaders,  but  the 
jealousies  among  the  Moslems  themselves  prevented  them  from 
having  much  success  in  opposition  to  the  Christians.  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  J  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem  (d.  1100),  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Baldwin  I.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  next 
king,  Baldwin  I  J.  (1118),  the  European  conquests  in  the  East  had 
reached  their  climax.  The  new  kingdom  was  organized  in  the  style 
of  the  feudal  states  of  Europe.  The  most  important  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  the  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  Counts  of  Edessa  and  Tripolis, 
the  Prince  of  Tiberias,  the  Count  of  Joppa  and  Ascalon,  and  the  Lord 
of  Montroyal  (in  the  ancient  Moab).  About  1118  were  founded  the 
orders  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the  Templars,  which  were 
destined  to  become  the  great  champions  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
The  political  feebleness  of  the  Crusaders  prevented  them  from 
making  any  farther  advance.  They  contented  themselves  with  re- 
peated and  futile  attempts  to  capture  Damascus.  In  1136  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  bold  emir 
Zengi.  In  N.  Syria  John,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  again  attempted 
to  interpose,  his  designs  being  hostile  to  Christians  and  Moslems 
alike,  but  was  obliged  to  retire,  whereupon  Edessa  also  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  Zengi  (1144).  At  the  time  of  his  death  Zengi 
was  master  of  Mdsul,  Mesopotamia,  and  a  gre^t  part  of  Syria.  The 
second  conquest  of  Edessa  by  his  son  NUreddtn  in  1146  gave  rise  to 
the  Second  Crusade  (1147-49).  The  Franks,  however,  met  with  no 
success.  Niireddin  wrested  many  of  their  possessions  from  them, 
and  at  last  captured  Damascus  also,  which  had  hitherto  been  occu- 
pied by  another  dynasty.  In  1164  he  sent  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  under  his  general  Shirkuh,  who  was  associated  with  the  Kurd 
Saldh  ed-Dtn  (Saladin).  The  latter,  a  man  of  singular  energy,  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Egypt;  and  after  Nilreddin's  death  in  1173 
he  took  advantage  of  the  dissensions  in  Syria  to  conquer  that  country 
also,  and  thus  became  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  isolated 
possessions  of  the  Franks.  A  breach  of  truce  at  length  led  to  war. 
In  1187,  at  the  battle  of  Hatttn  (p.  261),  Saladin  signally  defeated 
the  Franks,  after  which  the  whole  of  Palestine  fell  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  he  treated  the  Christians  with  leniency. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  led  to  the  Third  Crusade  (1189).  Fred- 
erick I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  headed  the  expedition,  was 
drowned  in  Cilicia,  before  reaching  the  Holy  Land.  The  town  of 
Acre,  after  a  long  siege,  chiefly  by  the  French  and  English,  was  at 
length  captured  in  1191 ;  but  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  pre- 
vented by  dissensions  among  the  Crusaders,  particularly  between 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
In  spite  of  prodigies  of  valour  on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch,  the 
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sole  advantages  obtained  by  the  Franks  from  Saladln  at  the  ensuing 
peace  were  the  possession  of  a  narrow  strip  of  the  coast-district,  and 
permission  for  pilgrims  to  visit  Jerusalem.  Saladin  died  soon  after 
the  departure  oi  the  Franks ;  his  empire  was  dismembered ;  and  Melik 
el-'Adil,  his  brother,  was  now  the  only  formidable  antagonist  of  the 
Franks.  The  Fourth  Crusade  (1204)  promoted  Frankish  interests 
in  Palestine  as  little  as  the  third.  In  both  of  these  crusades  the 
Italian  cities  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Venice  had  actively  participated 
with  a  view  to  their  commercial  interests.  The  Fifth  Crusade,  led 
by  King  Andreas  of  Hungary  (1217),  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
At  length,  the  state  of  political  affairs  being  highly  favourable  to 
his  enterprise,  the  heretical  Emperor  Frederick  II,,  who  had  been 
compelled  by  the  Pope  to  undertake  a  crusade,  obtained  possession 
of  Jerusalem  by  convention  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (122y).  Mean- 
while Syria  was  the  scene  of  uninterrupted  feuds  among  the  petty 
Arabian  princes,  particularly  the  Aiyubides,  In  1240  a  French  army 
once  more  endeavoured  in  vain  to  gain  a  footing  in  Palestine.  The 
last  Crusade,  undertaken  by  St.  Louis  in  1248^  was  equally  fruitless. 

The  Khabbzmians  from  Central  Asia  began  to  devastate  Syria 
in  the  year  1240,  and  at  length  settled  in  N.  Syria,  but,  owing  to 
the  incessant  wars  among  the  different  dynasties,  were  afterwards 
driven  towards  Jerusalem,  where  they  treated  the  Christians  with 
great  cruelty.  More  important  was  another  change.  Various  prin- 
ces were  in  the  habit  of  providing  themselves  with  a  body-guard 
composed  partly  of  slaves  purchased  for  the  purpose,  generally  of 
Turkish  origin.  In  Egypt  these  military  slaves  or  Mamelxtebs  suc- 
ceeded in  usurping  the  supreme  power.  Eibeky  the  first  founder  of 
the  Mameluke  dynasty,  had  to  undergo  many  conflicts  with  Nasir, 
the  Aiyubide  prince  of  N.  Syria,  before  he  gained  possession  of 
Syria.  The  Mongols  now  assumed  a  more  and  more  threatening  atti- 
tnde  towards  Syria.  They  had  long  since  put  an  end  to  the  empire 
of  the  calip]^s  at  Baghdad,  and  they  now  directed  their  attacks  against 
NHfir.  Haiaga  captured  Aleppo  (Haleb)  about  1260,  after  which 
he  continued  his  victorious  career  through  Syria.  Damascus,  having 
surrendered,  was  spared.  The  Mameluke  sultan  Kotu%,  however, 
with  the  aid  of  his  famous  general  Beybars,  recovered  nearly  the 
whole  of  Syria  from  the  Mongols.  Beybars  himself  now  usurped  the 
supreme  power,  and  maintained  his  authority  against  both  Mongols 
and  Franks.  He  captured  Cssarea  and  Arsiif  in  1265,  Safed  and 
Jaffa  in  1266,  and  Antioch  in  1268,  and  reduced  the  Assassins  of 
Syria  to  great  extremities.  To  this  day  many  towers  and  fortifi- 
cations in  Syria  bear  his  name.  He  died  in  1277,  and  his  degenerate 
son  was  dethroned  in  1279  by  the  emir  Kildwdnj  who  has  also  left 
many  memorials  of  his  glorious  reign.  The  Franks  retained  only  a 
few  coast-towns;  and  at  length,  after  the  storming  of  Acre  in  1291, 
they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Palestine. 

The  continued  contests  of  the  14th  cent.  produoediai®gifiiers 
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worthy  of  special  mentiou.  Syria  ceased  to  haye  an  independent 
history.  In  the  year  1400  the  condition  of  Syria  was  farther  aggra- 
vated by  a  great  predatory  incursion  of  the  Mongols  under  Timur, 
on  which  occasion  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were  butchered. 
Many  of  the  scholars  and  artists  of  the  country,  including  the  famous 
armourers  of  Damascus,  were  carried  to  Samarkand. 

In  the  year  1516  war  broke  out  between  the  Osmans  and  the 
Mamelukes,  and  the  latter  were  defeated  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo  by 
Sultan  Setim,  The  whole  of  Syria  was  conquered  by  the  Osmans. 
The  sultans  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  caliphs;  that  is,  they 
maintain  the  form  of  the  ancient  theocratic  constitution.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  first  flower  of  the  Osmans  had  passed  away,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Turkish  race  to  the  Arabian  became  apparent.  —  Dur- 
ing the  19th  century,  however,  Syria  witnessed  somewhat  better  days 
after  the  reforms  effected  by  'Sultan  Mahmild  (1808-39).  A  regular 
class  of  officials  has  been  established.  A  militia  on  the  European  mod- 
el was  organized,  and  of  late  years  a  few  schools  have  been  founded. 

Napoleon  I, ,  when  returning  from  Egypt,  captured  Jaffa  in  1799 
and  laid  siege  to  Acre.  He  defeated  the  Turks  on  the  plain  of 
Jezreel,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Safed  and  Nazareth.  —  'Abdallih 
Pasha,  son  of  Jezzllr  Pasha  (p.  234),  having  rendered  himself  almost 
independent  in  Palestine,  thus  afforded  a  pretext  to  Mohammed 
^Ali,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Egypt,  to  intervene  forcibly  in  the  affairs 
of  Syria  (1831).  Ihrdhtm  Pasha^  the  adopted  son  of  Mohammed  'Ali, 
captured  Acre  and  Damascus  with  the  aid  of  the  Emir  Beshtr  (p.  292), 
and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Homs  and  Beilan  in  N.  Syria.  He  then 
continued  his  march  towards  Constantinople,but  the  European  powers, 
and  Russia  in  particular,  intervened.  The  Egyptian  supremacy  in  Syria 
did  not,  however,  much  improve  the  condition  of  that  unhappy  country. 
In  1834  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Palestine,  but  was  quelled.  In 
1839,- at  Nisib,  Ibrahim  Pasha  gained  another  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Turks.  Meanwhile  the  discontent  which  prevailed  in  Syria,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  on  the  land,  steadily 
increased.  In  1840  Lebanon  revolted,  and  the  French  government 
thereupon  withdrew  its  protection  from  Mohammed.  At  length,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  England  and  Austria  regained  Syria  for  the  sultan 
'Abdul-Mejtd,  the  scale  having  been  turned  against  the  Egyptians  by 
the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Acre  by  Napier.  After  the  massacre 
of  the  Ohristians  in  1860  (p.  303)  France,  as  the  guardian  of  Roman 
Catholic  interests,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  Christians  in 
Syria.  Since  that  intervention  the  Lebanon  district  has  been  formed 
into  an  independent  Liwa  (p.  Ivii),  the  governor  of  which  is  ap- 
pointed for  five  years  with  the  consent  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
is  required  to  profess  the  Christian  religion. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  recent  history  of  Palestine 
has  been  the  marked  increase  of  European  influence.  The  first 
German  colony  in  Palestine  was  established  in  1868  (p.  10),  and 
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there  are  now  seven  of  them,  with  about  1700  inhabitants.  In  1878 
the  Jewish  colonizing  began,  and  at  present  32  such  colonies,  with 
about  BOOOinhab.,  exist.  In  Syria  (Lebanon)  the  French  influence 
has  grown  on  a  similar  scale,  mainly  through  the  Jesuit  mission  in 
Beirut.  The  various  railways  opened  since  1895  have  also  done 
much  to  promote  the  spirit  of  European  culture.  On  the  other  hand 
the  influence  of  the  Sublime  Porte  has  also  substantially  increased. 
Sultan  'Abdu'l  Hamtd  U.  (1876-1909)  extended  his  sway  over 
hitherto  independent  districts  (such  as  the  territory  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Jordan,  stretching  to  'Akaba  on  the  Red  Sea)  and  did  much 
to  consolidate  the  often  discordant  factors  of  his  realm.  Thus  (in 
1901)  he  ordered  the  building  of  the  Hejiz  Railway  (p.  143),  which 
is  of  eminent  military  importance  and  assures  the  Turkish  supre- 
macy in  this  region.  On  July  24th,  1908,  the  Sultan  granted  a 
constitution  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  on  Dec.  17th  the  first 
Turkish  Parliament  met  in  Constantinople. 

On  April  27th,  1909,  'Abdul  Hamidll.  was  dethroned  j  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Muhammed  Y.  (b.  1844). 
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Ixxxix 


720-693 
r22 


705 


692-33 

638-37 

637-7 


607 
607-597 


597 

597-87 

587 

587-72 
562 
539 

520 

515 

458 

445 


431 
344 
333 
332 


320 
314 
312 


Hezekfah.    Is  tributary  to  the  Assyrians. 

Sargon  captures  Samaria  and  deports  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  Assyria. 

Hezekiah  rebels  against  Sennacherib.  Alliance  with  Egypt. 
Sennacherib  invades  Judah  on  his  march  against  Egypt 
(701). 

Manasseh. 

Amon.    Is  murdered  by  conspirators. 

Josiah ,  under  the  guidance  of  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah, 
centralizes  the  worship  of  Tahweh.  Josiah  falls  whilst 
fighting  against  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo.  The  king- 
dom dependent  on  Pharaoh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  dethroned  by  Pharaoh-Necho. 

Eliakim,  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  made  king  by  Necho  under 
the  name  of  Jehoiakim.  Syria  tributary  to  Egypt.  After 
Necho's  defeat  at  Garchemish  Jehoiakim  serves  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  rebels  after  three  years. 

Jehoiachin.  Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem  and  carries 
the  inhabitants  away  captives  for  the  second  time. 

Zedekiah,  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  relying  on  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
King  of  Egypt,  rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Siege  of  Jerusalem^  destruction  of  the  Temple;  the 
princes  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon;  others  flee 
to  Egypt.    End  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besieges  Tyre  in  vain. 

Jehoiachin  is  released  from  prison  by  Evil-Herodach. 

By  permission  of  Gyrus,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  conduct 
some  of  the  Jews  back  to  Palestine. 

Foundation  of  the  Second  Temple.  Its  erection  obstructed 
by  the  Samaritans. 

Completion  of  the  Temple.  Establishment  of  the  ritual 
by  the  priests  and  Levites. 

During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus  Ezra  brings 
back  more  Jews  and  Benjamites. 

Nehemiah,  cupbearer  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  is  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Jerusalem,  and  fortifies  the  city.  Erection  of 
a  temple  on  Mt.  Gerizim.    Samaritan  worship. 

Promulgation  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  brought  by  Ezra. 

Sidon  destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquers  Syria  after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Tyre  captured  and  destroyed.  The  Jews  submit  to  Alexan- 
der. Andromachus,  and  afterwards  Memnon,  governor 
of  Palestine. 

Ptolemy  I.  (Soter)  takes  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Antigonus  wrests  Palestine  from  him.        ^  . 

Beginning  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucida^fedbyCjOOglC 
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A.  D. 


18-36 
.  26 
28 
36 
44 
48 
52 
60 
64 

67 
70 

118 
132 

135 

218-222 
244-249 
260-267 

272 
323-336 

326 

527-565 

570  or  571 

616 


622 

632 
632-634 

634-644 
636etseq. 


.644-656 
656-661 
661-679 

680-683 


Quirinius  appointed  legate  of  Syria;  Coponius  first  pro- 
curator of  Judsea,  with  headquarters  at  Oaesarea.  Judas 
Gaulonites  rebels. 

Gaiaphas,  high-priest. 

Pontius  Pilate  appointed  governor. 

Ministry  of  Christ.    Crucified  about  31. 

Marullus  succeeds  Pilate. 

Revolt  of  Theudas  quelled  by  the  procurator  Cuspius  Fadus. 

Cumanus,  procurator. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judeea. 

Porcius  Festus,  procurator, 

Gessius  Floras,  procurator  of  Judsea,  causes  the  outbreak 
of  a  rebellion. 

Vespasian  conquers  Galilee. 

Titus  captures  Jerasalem.  Lucilius  Bassus  and  Flavins 
Sllva  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Tineius  Rufus,  governor  of  Palestine. 

Insurrection  of  Bar  Cochba  (acknowledged  as  the  Messiah 
by  the  Rabbi  Akiba)  is  put  down  by  Julius  Severus. 

Bar  Cochba  slain.  Jerusalem  converted  Into  a  heathen 
colony,  under  the  name  of  -^lia  Capitolina. 

Antonius  Heliogabalus  of  Emesa,  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Philip  Arabs  of  the  l^aur&n.  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Odenathus,  King  of  Palmyra. 

Aurelian  defeats  Zenobia  and  destroys  Palmyra. 

Constantine  the  Great.    Recognition  of  Christianity. 

Pilgrimage  of  St.  Helena  to  Jerasalem. 

Justinian  I. 

Birth  of  Mohammed. 

Chosroes  II.,  King  of  Persia,  conquers  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Heraclius,  Emp.  of  Byzantium,  reconquers  these  provinces. 

Mohammed's  flight  (Heg)fra  or  Hijra)  from  Mecca  to  El- 
Medina  (16th  July). 

Death  of  Mohammed. 

Abu  Bekr,  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  first  Caliph.  The 
general  Kh&lid  conquers  Bo9r&  in  Syria. 

'Omar,  Caliph. 

Defeat  of  the  Byzantines  on  the  Yarmfik.  Syria  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  captured. 

'Othm&n,  Caliph. 

'Ali,  Caliph. 

Mu'&wlya,  the  first  Caliph  of  the  family  of  the  Omai- 
yades,  makes  Damascus  his  residence. 

Yezid  I. 
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xolii 


683-685 

686-705 

705-715 
715-717 
717-720 
72r3-724 
724-743 
743-744 
744 

745 

750 


780(1) 
901  (2) 
934  (5) 

944-967 


1070  (1) 


1096 

1098 
1099 

1100-1118 

1104-28 
1118-31 

1131-43 

1143-62 

1146 


1147-49 


Merw&n  1.^  he  defeats  the  Keisites  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus. 

'Abd  el-Helik.  Battles  with  'Abdall&h  Ibn  es-Zubeir  at 
Mecca  (692)  and  with  'Abd  er-Eahm&n  (704). 

Welid  I.;  the  Arabian  supremacy  extended  to  Spain  (711). 

Suleim&n  defeats  the  Byzantines. 

'Omar  II. 

Yezid  II. 

Hishftm. 

Welid  II. 

Yezid  III. 5  revolt  in  Palestine.  —  Ibrahim,  brother  of 
Yezid,  reigns  for  a  few  months. 

Merw&n  II.  deprives  Ibrfthlm  of  his  authority.  Continued 
disturbances  in  Syria. 

Merw^n  defeated  by  the  Abbasides  at  the  battle  of  the 
Z&b.  The  central  point  of  the  kingdom  removed  to 
'Ir&k  (Baghdad). 

Ahmed  Ibn  Tdldn,  governor  of  Egypt,  conquers  Syria. 

Rise  of  the  turbulent  sect  of  Garmathians. 

Ikhshid,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ikhshidides,  appointed 
governor  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Self  ed-Dauleh,  a  Hamdanide,  fights  against  the  Greeks  and 
the  Ikhshidides  at  Aleppo. 

The  Fatimites  conquer  Egypt,  and,  after  repeated  attempts, 
the  whole  of  Syria  also.    Continued  struggles. 

Rise  of  the  Seljuks,  who  gradually  obtain  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Syria,  capturing  Damascus  about  1075, 
and  Antioch  about  1085. 

Beginning  of  the  first  Crusade  •,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Bald- 
win, Bohemund,  Raymond  IV. 

The  Crusaders  capture  Antioch. 

Baldwin  declared  prince  of  Edesfla.  Conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  king;  defeats  theEgyptiansat  Ascalon. 

Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalem.  The  Franks  capture  C«- 
sarea,  Tripoli,  and  Beirfit. 

Togtektn,  Prince  of  Damascus,  defeats  the  Franks. 

Baldwin  II. ;  under  him  the  Frank  dominions  reach  their 
greatest  extent. 

Fulke  of  Anjou,  King  of  Jerusalem. 

Baldwin  III.  5  conquers  Acre  in  1153. 

Ufireddin,  son  of  Zengi,  ruler  of  N.  Syria,  captures  Da- 
mascus (dynasty  of  the  Atabekes)  •,  he  takes  Edessa  and 
oppresses  the  Franks. 

Second  Crusade,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Con- 
rad III.  of  Germany. 
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1148 

1162-73 

1171 

1173-86 
1180 
1183 

1185-86 

1186-87 

1187 

1189-92 

1193 

1228-29 

12U 
1259-60 

1260-77 

1279-90 
1291 

1400 
1517 

1598-1634 
1799 
1882 

1839 

1840 

1847 

1860 

1876-1909 
1906 


The  Franks  endeayonr  to  capture  Damascus,  of  which  KtLr- 
eddin  gains  possession  six  years  later. 

Amalrich,  King  of  Jerusalem,  undertakes  a  campaign 
against  Egypt. 

8al&h  ed-Din  (Saladin),  the  Aiyubide,  puts  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Fatimites  in  Egypt. 

Baldwin  IV.,  the  Leper. 

Victory  of  the  Franks  at  Bamleh. 

Saladin  becomes  master  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  except  the 
Frank  possessions. 

Baldwin  V. 

Guy  of  Lusignan. 

Saladin  gains  a  victory  at  Ha^tin ,  and  conquers  nearly  the 
whole  of  Palestine. 

Third  Crusade,  under  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  and  Philip  Augustus. 

Saladin  cedes  the  seaboard  from  Jaffa  to  Acre  to  the 
Franks.    Death  of  Saladin. 

Fifth  Crusade.  Frederick  II.  obtains  Jerusalem,  etc. 
from  E&mil,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  Eharezmians,  inyited  to  aid  the  Egyptians,  ravage  Syria. 

The  Mongols  under  HAlagii  conquer  N.  and  Central 
Syria,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier. 

Beybars ,  the  Mameluke  Sultan  of  Egypt ,  recaptures  Da- 
mascus, and  defeats  the  Franks  (1265-1268). 

Eil&wdn,  Sultan  of  Egypt. 

His  son,  Melik  el-Ashraf,  puts  an  end  to  the  Frank  rule 
in  Palestine. 

Timurlenk  (Tamerlane)  conquers  Syria. 

Seltm  I.  wrests  Syria  from  the  Mamelukes  and  incorpor- 
ates it  with  the  Turkish  empire. 

Fakhreddin,  emir  of  the  Druses. 

Napoleon  conquers  Jaffa.    Battle  of  Mt.  Tabor.    Betreat. 

Mohammed  'Ali  Pasha  of  Egypt;  his  adopted  son  Ibr&htm 
conquers  Syria,  and  the  country  is  ceded  to  Egypt  by 
Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Kutahya  in  1833. 

Turkey  introduces  reforms.  Sultan  'Abdu'l  Mejid  issues 
the  khatti-sherif  of  Gulkhaneh. 

Intervention  of  the  European  powers.  Syria  re-conquered 
for  the  Porte,  chiefly  by  the  English  fleet. 

An  affray  in  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem 
leads,  after  longnegociations,  to  war  with  Russia  (1853-56). 

The  Druses  rise  against  the  Christians.  French  expe- 
dition in  1861. 

Sultan  'Abdu'l-HamSd. 

Granting  of  a  constitution. 
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Vn.  History  of  Art  in  Syria. 

Fre-Israelitiih  Monuments.  —  The  mountains  of  Syria  abound 
in  Oaysbns,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  troglodytes,  or  dwellers  in  caves. 
Remains  of  such  dwellings  have  been  discovered  by  the  excavations 
at  Gezer  (p.  13)  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Haurtln  (p.  156), 
and  the  caverns  in  the  region  of  Beit  Jibrln  (p.  117)  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Many  of  the  series  of  caverns  clearly  testify  to  the 
skilful  use  of  tools  of  metal. 

Although  the  use  of  copper  in  Syria  dates  back  to  an  early  age, 
Flint  Implbments  were  not  discarded  for  a  long  time.  Flint  knives, 
axes,  saws,  and  the  like  have  been  collected  in  great  numbers 
wherever  excavations  have  been  carried  on  (Tell  el-Hasi,  p.  118; 
Gezer,  p.  13;  Ta'annak,  p.  228;  Tell  el-Mutesellim,  p.*228). 

The  country  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  is  particularly  rich  in  Stone 
MoNUMBNTB,  including  Menhirs,  Stone  Circles,  Cairns  (especially  in 
E.  Moab),  and  (most  of  all)  Dolmens.  All  of  these  had  some  religions 
significance.  Sacred  stones  were  to  be  found  in  ancient  times  in 
every  part,  of  Syria.  The  dolmens  were  originally  sacrificial  tables, 
but  some  were  also  used  as  graves.  The  space  inside  the  tombs  is, 
however,  so  short  that  the  bodies  must  have  been  buried  in  a  bent 
position.  Skeletons  in  this  position  have  been  discovered  in  the 
dolmens  of  the  mountains  of  Sinai.  Not  all  of  these  monuments, 
however,  belong  to  the  prehistoric  era,  for  the  use  of  sacred  stones 
extended  far  Into  the  historic  period  and  is  traceable  in  the  Israelitish 
form  of  worship.  The  Gilgal  of  the  Bible  is  nothing  else  than  a 
stone  circle,  and  the  menhirs  (Maxzebdth)  are  found  at  every  sanctuary. 

In  a  land  so  deficient  in  springs  as  Palestine  it  was  also  ne- 
cessary to  dig  Cisterns  and  line  them  with  masonry,  or  to  hew  them 
out  of  the  solid  rock  (comp.  Deut.  vi.  11).  These  cisterns  were 
often  extended  so  as  to  form  large  reservoirs  (p.  58).  Many  of  them 
have  their  mouths  closed  with  large  stones.  Pools  were  also  con- 
structed, in  the  form  of  large  open  tanks,  in  which  spring  or  rain 
water  was  collected,  while  the  water  of  the  springs  was  conducted 
to  the  villages  by  means  of  AauBDUOTS. 

Some  of  the  Oil  and  Wine  Presses  which  occur  so  frequently 
in  Syria  are  also  very  ancient.  These  consist  of  square  or  circular 
holes  in  the  rocks,  ca.  3-4  ft.  deep  and  up  to  13  ft.  long,  with  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  through  which  the  wine  or  oil  flowed  into  a  vat.  The 
PhoBnidan  oil-presses  are  more  carefully  made  than  the  Jewish. 
All  these  excavations  must  have  required  considerable  experience 
in  the  use  of  the  chisel,  although  the  rock  is  not  very  hard. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  ancient  Rock  Tombs,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  periods  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
A  favourite  practice  was  to  excavate  these  chaml)er|j^iQ^^ft^^of  a 
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precipitous  rock,  with  their  entrances  sometimes  at  an  apparently 
inaccessible  height  from  the  ground. 

Hebrew  AreMteetare  is  entirely  dependent  on  that  of  the 
PhoBnicians,  who  in  turn  borrowed  their  types  from  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  sources.  Darid's  palace  and  Solomon's  temple  were 
works  of  Phoenician  architecture.  A  distinctive  peculiarity  of  this 
architecture  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  column,  as  in 
Greece,  the  fundamental  source  of  their  style  was  the  sculptured 
rock,  of  which  the  separate  piers  afterwards  used  were  merely  an 
imitation.  Hence  it  is  that,  quite  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
classical  architecture,  the  plan  of  the  structure  is  entirely  sub- 
servient to  its  material.  Hence  also,  probably,  the  use  of  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  in  building  (comp.  pp.  65,  66,  330).  The  surface 
of  the  blocks  was  either  left  rough  (^rusticated*),  or  slightly  hewn, 
or  completely  planed.  The  stones,  though  fitted  together  without 
mortar,  are  jointed  with  marvellous  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  builders  of  the  most  ancient  period  were  acquainted  with  draft- 
ing, such  as  generally  appears  (€,g,)  in  the  buildings  of  Herod.  The 
drafting  is  formed  by  slightly  sinking  the  face  of  the  stone  round 
its  outer  margin  to  a  width  of  V2~^V2  ^^^^* 

An  important  feature  in  the  art  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians is  their  TombSi  which  were  not  merely  hollowed  out  of  the 
earth  but  were  preferably  hewn  in  a  cliff.  Where  no  such  slopes  were 
available,  a  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  rock  and  the  tomb  excavated  in 
the  side  of  the  shaft,  in  which  a  staircase  descended. 

These  tombs  are  classified  as  follows :  —  (1).  Sunken  Tombs, 
hollowed  in  the  rock  like  modern  graves,  and  then  closed  with  a 
slab  of  stone.  —  (2).  8hap.  Tombs  (Heb.  JWifc&n),  consisting  of 
openings  5-6  ft.  long  and  IY2  ft*  square,  usually  hewn  horizont- 
ally in  the  rock ,  into  which  the  body  was  pushed.  —  (3).  Shelf 
Tombs,  shelves  or  benches  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  about  2  ft. 
from  the  ground ;  sometimes  these  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  gen- 
erally with  vaulted  roofs.  —  (4).  Niche  Tombs,  hewn  laterally  in 
the  face  of  the  rock,  about  272  ft*  from  the  ground,  of  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  about  1^2  ft*  square.  Strictly  speaking,  this  variety 
is  a  combination  of  Nos.  1  and  3,  the  sunken  tomb  being  hollowed 
out  in  the  shelf  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  Tomb  Chambers  are  of  three  kinds  :  —  (1).  Single  chambers 
which  are  open  and  have  one  sunken  tomb  in  the  floor. — (2).  Single 
chambers  but  containing  several  graves  of  different  varieties  (espe- 
cially shelf-tombs  and  shaft-tombs).  —  (3).  The  third  kind  con- 
sists of  aggregates  of  chambers,  and  often  has  a  handsome  portal 
and  a  vestibule.  The  architectural  decorations  consist  chiefly  of 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  the  Egyptian  hollow-moulded  cornice  fre- 
quently recurs.  Graco-Roman  influence  is  shown  by  the  use  of  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  Egyptian  influence  is  also  apparent  in  the 
case  of  the  pyramids  which  sometimes  surmount  monumental  tombs. 
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—  For  ^he  rock-tombs  of  the  PhoBnicians,  comp.  p.  277.  The  cnstom 
of  engraying  inscriptions  on  stone  was  not  common  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  and  Phoenicians. 

In  the  domain  of  the  Artiitio  Handiorafti  the  Phoenicians  and 
the  Israelites  most  he  treated  together.  The  earliest  pre-Israelltish 
products  of  the  Cbbahio  Abt  are  distinguished  by  their  rough  orna-  . 
mentation,  executed  with  the  graver,  and  by  their  somewhat  un- 
wieldy shape,  which  swells  out  at  the  bottom.  The  Phoenician  in- 
fluence brings  more  elegant  forms  and  painted  decoration,  the 
motives  of  which  are  generally  of  Babylonian  origin  (such  as  the 
Tree  of  Life,  bulls,  lions,  gazelles,  birds,  and  so  forth).  Occidental 
influences,  reaching  the  East  by  way  of  Cyprus,  are  also  evident  at 
a  very  early  period.  ^-  Gbm  Cutting,  owing  to  the  social  and  legal 
importance  of  the  seal,  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
ancient  Orient.  The  great  masters  were  the  Babylonians,  under 
whose  influence  the  art  was  practised  throughout  the  whole  of 
Hither  Asia.  The  most  eminent  example  of  this  art  is  the  Seal 
of  Shemaya,  a  minister  of  Jeroboam  II.  (p.  Ixxviii),  found  in  Tell 
el-Mutesellim  (p.  228) ,  the  finest  Israelitish  seal  that  we  possess. 
The  motives  in  the  ornamentation  of  seals  are  generally  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  the  decoration  of  ceramic  ware. 

Greek  Art.  How  far  Greek  art  was  influenced  by  that  of  the 
Nearer  East  cannot  yet  be  definitely  settled.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Syrians  certainly  seem  to  have  received  from  Greece  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  sculpture  and  decoration,  although  the  Syrian 
limestone  was  inferior  to  the  Greek  marble  as  material  for  the  finer 
kinds  of  workmanship.  Numerous  though  the  monuments  of  the 
period  of  the  Diadochi  must  have  been,  hardly  one  of  them  is  now 
extant  in  Syria,  but  those  of  the  Boman  Period  are  still  abundant. 
The  Romans  extended  their  military  roads  even  to  the  most  remote 
districts,  and  the  milestones  of  some  of  them  are  still  in  existence. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Romans  that  Herod 
caused  sumptuous  edifices  in  the  Roman  style  to  be  erected  in  various 
towns.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  Roman  colonization 
was  actively  extended,  and  new  towns  sprang  up  under  the  auspices 
of  the  governors,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  emperors,  particularly  of 
Trtgan.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  towns  was  that  they 
were  intersected  by  a  colonnade  leading  from  a  triple  gate.  At  the 
point  where  the  colonnade  was  crossed  by  another  of  smaller  size, 
stood  a  Tetrapylon,  On  each  side  of  the  chief  colonnade  lay  the 
temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  naumachise.  Those  relics  which  have 
been  preserved  date  from  the  later  Roman  period,  that  is  from  the 
2nd  century  downwards,  when  a  falling-off  from  the  severe  and 
dignified  taste  of  the  classical  period  is  manifested  in  superabundant 
decoration,  in  the  niches  surmounted  by  broken  pediments,  and  in 
the  absence  of  harmony  of  design.  Palmyra  (pp.  344  et  seq.),  Ba'al- 
bek  (p.  324),  Jerash  (p.  139),  and  Petra  (p.  179)  afford  examples  of 
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this  style.  The  nnmeions  small  temples  (perhaps  tomhs),  relics  of 
which  are  scattered  throughout  Lebanon,  date  from  the  same  period, 
though  all  turned  towards  the  W.  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  are 
generally  *in  antis',  with  Ionic  capitals;  the  stylobate  has  a  cornice 
running  round  it,  and  the  cella  is  entered  from  its  raised  W.  end 
by  a  door  leading  through  the  stylobate.  —  A  peculiar  style  of 
architecture  Is  seen  in  the  Synagogues  erected  in  Galilee  during  the 
3rd-6th  centuries.  They  are  quadrangular  in  form,  and  the  interior 
is  frequently  divided  into  Ave  aisles  by  means  of  four  rows  of  mas- 
sive columns.  These  columns  bore  an  architrave  of  stone,  the  roof 
was  of  wood,  and  the  ornamentation,  especially  that  of  the  cornices, 
was  extremely  rich.  It  is  remarkable  that  figures  of  animals  were 
frequently  carved  on  the  synagogues. 

Chrifltiaii  Aroliiteotiire.  —  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  century 
it  became  customary  to  employ  vaulted  domes  to  cover  large  spaces, 
and  the  important  invention  of  uniting  the  dome  with  the  quadran- 
gular substructions  by  means  of  *pendentives'  or  brackets  was  next 
adopted.  At  the  same  time  simple  basilicas  supported  by  rectangular 
piers,  and  afterwards  by  columns,  were  also  frequently  erected.  The 
northern  group  of  the  buildings  of  that  period,  between  Hamil  and 
Aleppo,  is  especially  interesting.  Columnar  basilicas  and  dome- 
covered  structures  occur  here  also,  but  basilicas  borne  by  piers  are 
rare.  The  facade  consists  of  an  open  colonnade ;  the  apse  is  generally 
round  internally  and  quadrangular  externally ;  and  numerous  win- 
dows, and  as  a  rule  side-doors  also,  are  inserted  in  the  aisles  and  upper 
part  of  the  nave.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  sometimes  approach 
the  acanthus  type,  but  are  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a  calyx  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  native  architects  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own.  The  apses,  as  well  as  the  windows  and  portals,  are  adorned 
with  decorated  string-courses  terminating  in  knots  resembling  vol- 
utes. The  ornamentation  of  the  friezes  consists  of  foliage,  fruit, 
grapes,  and  the  acanthus ;  but  vases,  peacocks,  and  other  objects  also 
occur,  while  crosses  are  invariably  introduced.  —  In  the  chief  towns 
of  Palestine,  and  particularly  in  places  of  religious  resort,  the  Greek 
emperors  after  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  erected  a  number 
of  spacious  Basilicas.  The  Empress  Helena  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
as  a  builder.  To  her  (or  else  to  Solomon)  every  considerable  build- 
ing of  unknown  origin  is  ascribed.  The  ancient  basilica  of  Bethlehem 
(p.  102)  has  been  preserved,  but  of  the  earliest  constructions  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  few  relics  now  exist.  The  A^8&  affords 
an  example  of  an  ancient  basilica  which  the  Arabs  have  restored  in 
the  original  style  and  converted  into  a  mosque. 

The  Arabs  at  first  employed  Greek  architects  and  builders : 
hence  the  strong  resemblance  of  their  edifices  to  those  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  rotunda  of  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre  served  as  the 
model  for  that  of  the  mosque  of  'Omar  (es-Sakhra).  Like  the  Byzan- 
tines, the  Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  covering  their  walls  and  domes 
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with  mosaic.  While  the  Arabs  in  their  architectural  works  chiefly 
followed  the  style  which  already  existed  in  Syria,  they  nevertheless 
developed  various  forms  peculiar  to  themselves.  At  a  later  period 
taste  degenerated.  They  hegan  capriciously  to  give  their  domes  a 
bulbous  form,  and  to  cover  their  vaulting  internally  with  a  super- 
ficial structure  of  miniature  arcading,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a 
honeycomb.  This  is  the  so-called  'stalactite  vaulting^  in  which 
the  impression  of  solidity  properly  conveyed  by  a  vaulted  structure 
is  entirely  neutralized.  The  Arabs  also  frequently  stilted  the  sides 
of  the  round  arch  above  the  capitals  of  the  supporting  pillars,  and 
at  an  early  period  (as  early  as  the  9th  cent,  in  Egypt)  they  also 
began  to  use  the  pointed  arch  and  the  horseshoe  arch,  the  latter 
being  exclusively  an  invention  of  their  own.  The  great  fault  of 
Arabian  architecture  is  its  want  of  organic  coherence ;  the  minds 
of  the  architects  were  entirely  devoted  to  ornamentation  and  other 
details ;  and  hence  the  unsatisfactory  impression  produced  by  these 
edifices,  notwithstanding  all  their  wealth  of  arabesques.  One  often 
observes,  for  example,  ancient  columns  with  beautiful  capitals 
placed  immediately  beside  modem  Arabian  columns  or  clumsy  piers. 
The  coloured  arabesques,  the  idea  of  which  was  probably  borrowed 
from  woven  tapestries,  are  often  very  cleverly  designed,  but  they 
soon  weary  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

Syria  cannot  boast  of  many  original  buildings  in  the  Arabian 
style,  the  reason  being  that  the  Arabs  here  found  abundance  of 
ancient  edifices  which  they  could  easily  adapt  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Taking  advantage  of  the  wonderfully  substantial  foundations 
of  antiquity,  and  using  either  ancient  materials  or  inferior  ones  of 
their  own,  they  erected  on  these  foundations  their  town-walls,  their 
towers,  and  their  castles,  all  of  which  speedily  again  fell  into  decay. 
They  supposed  that  additional  strength  was  imparted  to  their  walls 
by  building  fragments  of  columns  into  them ;  and  they  often  en- 
deavoured to  produce  the  appearance  of  such  a  construction  arti- 
ficially.   This  was  also  done  by  the  Crusaders. 

Many  buildings  of  the  Mediseyal  Period  are  still  extant.  In  the 
case  of  many  of  the  Gastlbs  of  Syria  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  they  were  erected  by  the  Saracens  or  by  the  Crusaders ;  but 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  eaoh  other  by  the  fact  that  diagonal 
or  sometimes  almost  horizontal  lines  generally  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  blocks  used  by  the  Crusaders.  —  The  Churche$  erected  by 
Europeans  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  however,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  Arabian  buildings.  These  churches  are  of  two 
classes.  The  first  embraces  all  the  churches  built  by  the  Franks 
between  1099  and  1187.  These  are  all  in  one  style.  They  possess 
a  nave  and  aisles  of  equal  length,  a  transept,  and  three  apses  ad- 
joining each  other.  The  vaulting  is  smooth  and  without  a  trace  of 
groiping,  and  rests  on  simply  constructed  piers.  Above  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  the  transept  rises  a  dome,  springing  from 
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pendentives.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  covered  with  a  flat  roof. 
The  buttresses  project  but  slightly  beyond  the  outside  walls,  and 
pointed  arches  are  universal.  —  The  second  class  of  these  churches 
embraces  those  of  the  13th  century.  They  all  lie  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  closely  resemble  French  churches  of  the  same  period,  but  have 
flat  roofs.  The  pointed  arch,  which  prevails  in  these  buildings,  is 
not  the  early  Moslem  arch,  but  that  which  was  afterwards  perfected 
by  western  architects,  so  that  this  European  architecture  may  fitly 
be  termed  an  early  development  of  the  *  Gothic*  style  on  Arabian  soil. 
The  inexperienced  traveller  is  warned  against  purchasing  Antiquities, 
as  numerous  imitations  are  largely  manufactured  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  Old 
Hebrew  Comrs  (Shekel*;  very  seldom  genuine)  are  particularly  valuable;  and 
next  to  them  Phcenician  coins  and  gems,  OrcBCO-Boman  coins  of  various 
towns,  and  Arabian  coins  of  very  various  periods.  The  tombs  often  con- 
tain tear-vases,  small  statues  and  reliefs,  and  (on  the  Phoenician  coast) 
scarabcei,  etc.  In  the  case  of  such  antiquities  being  offered  for  sale,  en- 
quiry should  always  be  made  as  to  the  place  where  they  were  found. 
iHSORiPTTOirs  are  found  la  Syria  bearing  the  following  characters.  — 
(1)  Phoenician,  ancient  Hebrew,  and  Samaritan  \  (2)  Aramaic  OKabatsBan"  in 
the  Hauran  and  neighbouring  districts,  ^Palmyrene'  in  or  neaa  Palmyra); 
(8)  G*reek  (very  numerous) ',  (4)  Latin ;  0)  Arabic,  which  in  the  earlier 
periods  (Gufic)  more  nearly  approaches  the  Aramaic  character,  but  in  latter 
times  often  became  very  involved;  (6)  Mediceval  Frank  writing. 


Vm.  Works  on  Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  literature  of  Palestine  is  enormous :  we  give  here  merely  a  few 
important  works  (mainly  in  English).  Professional  scholars  may  be  referred 
to  R.  RdhricJiCs  Bibliotheca  Oeographica  Palsestinse  (Berlin,  1890)  and 
P.  Thomsen^t  Systematische  Bibliographie  der  Palastina-Literatur  (2  vols., 
1895-1904  and  1904-9  i  Leipzig,  19(%  &  1911).  The  chief  agents  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  Palestine  are  tne  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (at  work  since  1867), 
the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Society  (Deutscher  Verein  tur  Etfortehung 
PalUtlinas ;  since  1878),  the  German  Oriental  Sotitij  (DevUche  Orient-Gesett- 
*cha/t)y  and  the  Ruuicm  Palestine  BocUty.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  traveller  is  assumed  to  have  his  Bible  with  him. 

Pebiodioal  Publications. 
Quarterly  Statements  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  (London). 
Zeitschrifi  des  Deutschen  PaldsHna-Vereins  (^3 ,  C.  Hinrichs,  Leipzig). 
Palastina-Jahrbuch  of  the  German  ArchsBoIogical  Institute  at  Jeru- 
salem (p.  23).  Bevue  BibUque  (Ecole  Pratique  d'Etudes  Bibliques, 
Jerusalem;  see  p.  23). 

Geoobapht. 
The  Survey  of  Western  Palestine,  9  vols.,  London,  1884  (3  vole.  Me- 
moirs ;  1  vol.  Name  List ;  1  vol.  Special  Papers ;  1  vol.  Jeru- 
salem ;  1  vol.  Fauna  and  Flora ;  1  vol.  Geology ;  1  vol.  Index).  — 
The  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  2  vols.,  London,  1889(32.  3«.). — 
Tbese  works,  published  for  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  are 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  exploration  in  Palestine.  The  first 
is  now  out  of  print. 
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1.  Approaches  to  Palestine. 

The  handbooks  of  ihe  various  steamship  companies  (see  below)  give 
fall  information  as  to  the  steamer -routes  from  England  and  the  various 
Mediterranean  ports.  Particulars  as  to  the  overland  routes  (see  below)  from 
England  to  the  Mediterranean  will  be  found  in  Bradshato^s  Continental  Railteay 
Guide  (Ss.  6d.)*  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  C^.  (see  below)  issues  tickets 
-  for  the  sea-journey  out  and  return  overland,  or  vice  vend.  Travellers  from 
the  United  States  may  sail  direct  from  New  York  to  Gibraltar,  Naples,  or 
Genoa  (weekly ;  fares  $  80-175).  —  Meals  are  included  in  the  fare,  consisting 
of  breakfast  (tea  or  coffee),  luncheon  (11-12  a.m.)^  and  dinner  (6-7  p.m.  \  on 
the  French  and  Italian  steamers  wine  is  generally  included).  The  Stbwabd's 
Fbb,  which  the  passenger  pays  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  amounts  to  l-li/z  fr. 
per  day,  but  more  is  expected  if  unusual  trouble  has  been  given.  —  Return 
or  CiROULAB  Tickets,  issued  at  a  reduced  rate  by  some  of  the  steamship 
companies  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  connections  are  not  always 
certain  on  the  Syrian  lines,  especially  at  Jaffa,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  landing  (comp.  p.  6).  Reduced  Family  Tickets,  for  three  or  more 
persons,  are  also  issued. 

Sea-routes  and  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  see  Baedeker's  Mediterranean. 

Palbstinb  and  Stbia  are  generally  reached  from  England  via 
Egypt,  either  direct  by  steamer,  or  overland  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  nnmerous  mail  steamship-lines  to  Alexan- 
dria or  Port  Said,  from  which  ports  connecting  lines  ply  to  the  Syrian 
coast  (Jaffa,  Beiri^t,  etc.).  From  Alexandria  express  trains  run  to 
(3-3V2  Jirs.)  Cairo,  and  thence  to  (ca.  41/4  lirs.)  Port  Said. 

From  Europe  to  Alexandria  and  Fort  Said, 
a.  Steamship  Lines  from  England  direct. 

1.  Peninsulaf  and  Oriental  Co.  (office,  122  Leadenhall  St., 
E.G.).  From  Tilbury  Dock  (mail  steamers)  or  Royal  Albert  Dock 
(intermediate  steamers)  every  Frid.  to  Port  Said  in  12  days,  vi^ 
Gibraltar  and  Marseilles  or  Malta  (fares  1st  cl.  19i.  or  17/.,  2nd  cl. 
13i.  or  iil. ;  from  Marseilles  13/.  or  12/.,  9/.  or  8/.). 

2.  Orient  Line  (28  Cockspnr  St.,  S.W.,  and  6  Fenchurch  Ave., 
•E.G.).     From  Tilbnry  Dock  every  second  Frid.  to  Port  Said  via 

Gibraltar,  Toulon,  Naples,  and  Taranto  (fares  1st  cl.  19/.,  2nd  cl. 
13/.;  from  Naples  9/.,  7/). 

3.  North  Oerman  Lloyd  (Norddeutseher  Lloyd;  26  Cockspur  St., 
S.W.).  From  Southampton  ca.  thrice  monthly  to  Port  Said  vil  Genoa 
and  Naples  (fares  1st  cl.  21/.,  2nd  cl.  14/.;  from  Genoa  346  fr., 
247  fr. ;  from  Naples  296  fr ,  223  fr.). 

4.  JBibby  Line  (10  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.G.,  and  26  Ghapel 
St.,  Liverpool).  From  Liverpool  every  fortnight  to  Port  Said  (and 
India)  vijL  Marseilles  (fare  1st  cl.  17/.,  from  Marseilles  12/.). 

b.  From  Kediterranean  Forts  and  Oonstantinople. 
OvEBLAND  Routes  from  London.  Marseilles  is  reached  from  London 
via  Calais  and  Paris  in  22Vs  hrs.  by  ordinary  express  (fares  1st  cl.  6/. 
i6f.  2d.,  2nd  cl.  41.  12*.  lid.)  or  in  20^/4  hrs.  by  the  *P.  &  O.  Marseilles 
Express'  (on  Thurs.  only)  or  by  the  ^Calais-Mediterranean  Express'  (daily 
in  winter;  higher  fares  by  these  two).  —  Genoa  is  25  hrs.  and  Naples  45  hrs 
from  London  via  Calais  or  Boulogne,  Paris,  and  Turin  (to  Genoa^  7/.  is,  8d. 
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il.  19«.  lid. ;  to  Kaples  St.  iSs.  2(2.,  6J.  !«.).  —  Venice  is  dSVt  hrs.  from 
London  via  Paris  and  the  Simplon  (7l.  lit.  8<l.,  6f.  7«.)-  —  BrindiH  is  reached 
yi&  Bonlogne  and  Paris  in  55  hrs.  (91.  6«.  7dL,  61.  6«.  9d.)  or  in  ^  hrs.  by 
the  *P.  &  0.  Brindisi  Express'  (on  Frid.  only;  91.  10s.  2d.).  —  Trieste  is 
38  hrs.  from  London  via  Flashing  and  Cologne  (71.  19s.  8d.,  bl.  Is.  2d.).  — 
OimstantinopU  may  be  reached  in  ca.  70  brs  yi&  Boulogne  and  Paris  and 
thence  by  'Orient  Express'  (1st  cl.  only,  ca.  20^.),  or  yi&  Dover  and  Ostend 
and  thence  by  'Ostend -Vienna  Express'  (1st  cl.  only,  ca.  18<.),  or  in  ca. 
80  hrs.  by  ordinary  express  visl  Boulogne  and  Vienna  (1st  cl.  ca.  14{., 
2nd  cl.  ca.  9/.). 

From  Mabsbillks  by  *P.  ^  O.'  or  Bibby  Lines  (see  p.  1)  to  Port 
Said,  or  by  North  German  Lloyd  weekly  to  Alexandria  direct  or  vlll 
Bizerta  (Tunis)  in  6  days  (fares  346  fr.,  198  fr.).  Also  by  vessels 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  (offices,  3  Place  Sadi-Oarnot,  Marseilles) 
every  Thurs.  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  (fares  to  either  port  360  fr., 
250  fr.),  and  thence  to  Beiri^t,  calling  at  Jaffa  In  alternate  weeks. 
The  fortnightly  Asiatic  and  African  liners  of  the  Menageries  Mari- 
times (direct),  Qerman  East  African  Line  (vid  Naples),  and  Batter- 
damsche  Lloyd  (direct)  are  also  available  for  the  voyage  from  Mar- 
seilles to  Port  Said. 

From  Genoa  by  the  Societci  Naiionale  di  Servizi  Marlttimi 
(London  office,  8  Leadenhall  St.,  E.G.)  every  Mon.  via  Naples  and 
Messina  to  Alexandria  (314  fr.  20  c. ,  213  fr.  45  c. ;  from  Naples 
252  fr.  25,  172  fr.  76  c.)  and  Beiriit;  also  monthly  to  Port  Said  via 
Naples.  Steamers  of  the  North  Qerman  Lloyd  to  Port  Said,  see  p.  1 ; 
also  fortnightly  via  Naples  and  Corfu  to  Alexandria  (fares  from  346 
or  198  fr. ;  from  Naples  296  or  173  fr.).  The  Dutch  Nederland  Line 
steamers  (from  Amsterdam  to  Port  Said  vi&  Southampton)  call  fort- 
nightly at  Genoa. 

From  Naples  to  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  by  the  North  Qerman 
Lloyd  (see  above  and  p.  1),  the  Qerman  East  African  Line  (see 
above),  and  the  Societh  Nazionale  (see  above) ;  to  Port  Said  also  by 
the  Orient  Line  (see  p.  1). 

From  Venice  by  the  Societh  Nasionale  twice  monthly  vid  Brin- 
disi to  Alexandria  (280  fr.  95  c,  191  fr.  30  c. ;  from  Brindisi  198  fr. 
25  c,  134  fr.  16  c.)  and  Port  Said,  going  on  to  Jaffa  and  Beiriit, 

From  Beindisi  by  *P.  ^  0.'  steamer  (see  p.  1)  every  Sun.  mid- 
night, in  connection  with  the  'P.  &  0.'  express.  Fares  (1st  class 
only)  from  Brindisi  to  Port  Said  9i.,  from  London  (incl,  railway  and 
sleeping-car)  22^  10s.  2d.  The  return-trains  from  Brindisi  await 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Port  Said.  —  To  Alexandria  by 
Austrian  Lloyd  (see  below)  twice  weekly  and  to  Alexandria  and 
Port  Said  by  the  Society  Nazionale  twice  monthly  (see  above). 

From  Teibste  weekly  in  6  days  to  Alexandria  viai  Brindisi  by 
Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  (250  fr.,  176  fr. ;  from  Brindisi  200  fir., 
135  fr.),  going  on  thence  vi&  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Half&,  BeMt,  etc. 
Or  by  *accelerated  line'  of  the  same  company  also  weekly  to  Alexan- 
dria in  3  days  (360  fr.,  250  fr.;  from  Brindisi  300  fr.,  200  fr.). 

From  OoNiTANTiNOPLB  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  (see  above) 
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.  every  fortnight  to  Smyrna  and  Beirut  (fares  205  fr.,  140  fr.J,  con- 
necting there  with  steamers  to  Jaffa  (fares  from  Beirtlt  30  fr.,  25  fr.), 
Port  Said  (65  fr.,  55  fr.),  Alexandria  (110  fr.,  85  fr.),  and  Marseilles. 
From  Constantinople  to  Alexandria,  via  Smyrna  and  the  Piraens, 
weekly  steamers  of  the  Com^agnie  Busse  de  Navigation  d  Vaptur 
(200  fr.,  140  fr.),  the  Khedivial  MaU  Steamship  and  Graving  Co. 
(£  E  8,  £  E  5),  and  the  Roumanian  State  Maritime  Service  (240  fr., 
135  fr.);  in  Alexandria  the  two  first-mentioned  lines  make  connec- 
tion for  Jaffa,  Haifa,  Beirut,  Tripoli,  etc.  Also  fortnightly  steamers  of 
the  Comp,  Russe  to  Alexandria,  calling  at  all  the  chief  Palestine  ports. 
Sabjoined  are  a  few  details  concerniDg  the  above-mentioned  European 
and  Egyptian  ports.  In  Alexandria,  Marseilles,  and  Trieste  the  steamers 
lie  to  at  the  piers,  and  this  is  also  sometimes  the  case  in  Constantinople. 
At  the  Italian  ports,  and  generally  at  Port  Said,  the  passengers  are  taken 
out  to  the  steamers  by  small  boats.  The  fare  for  this  Is  i-li/sfr.,  in- 
cluding luggage,  but  a  bargain  should  be  struck  beforehand.  Order  is 
said  to  be  often  very  badly  maintained. 

Srindiai  {Orand-HdUl  International,  at  the  harbour,  first-class,  B.  &-10, 
D.  6  fr.;  Albergo  SEuropa,  AW.  Cmtrale,  both  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi)  is 
now  a  town  of  22fi00  inhab.  and  has  resumed  its  old  importance  as  a 
starting-point  for  travellers  to  the  Orient.    Comp.  BaedektrU  Southern  Italy. 

GKsnoa  {Orand-H6tel Mratnare,  above  the  main  rail,  station,  first  class; 
Grand' H6tel  de  Genes,  Piazza  Deferrart;  HOtel- Pension  Bristol ^  Via  Venti 
Settembre  \  Eden  Palace,  at  the  Acqnasola  Park ;  Savoy,  near  the  main  rail, 
station,  at  all  these  R.  from  6  or  6,  D.  6  or  7  fr. ;  Orand-Hdtel  liotta,  Via 
Roma  7)  contains  168,200  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Italy.  Visitors 
should  see  the  palaces  in  the  Via  BeUbi,  Via  Cairoli,  and  Via  Garibaldi. 
They  should  also  ascend  to  the  CasteUacdo  (*View ',  cable-tramway).  Comp. 
Baedeier^i  Northern  Italy. 

Xarseilles  (Reffina  Hotel,  Place  Sadi-Camot;  Grand-EdteH  du  Louvre  et 
de  la  Paix^  Grand-EOta  Noaille*  et  Mitropole,  Orand-Hdtel,  these  three  in 
the  Rue  l^oailles ;  Bristol^  Rue  Cannebiere,  all  of  the  first  class ;  H6tel  du 
.  Petit-Louvre;  B6t.  de  Genive;  Hdtel  de  Ruuie  et  d'Angleterre,  near  the  station), 
'  with  617,600  inhab. ,  is  the  second  city  and  chief  seaport  of  France.  La 
CannebUre,  beginning  at  the  Vieux  Port,  and  its  prolongation,  the  Rue 
NoaSUe* ,  have  long  been  the  chief  pride  of  Marseilles.  The  best  survey 
of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Vieux  Port  (cable-tramway).    Comp.  Baedeker^*  Southern  France. 

JXa,pU»  (BertolinCe  Palace  Hotel,  high  up  in  the  Parco  Grifeo;  Excelsior, 
by  the  sea,  both  of  the  highest  class;  Orand-H6tel,  by  the  sea;  H6ta  Bristol, 
Parier'*s  HoUA,  Grand  Eden  Hotel,  Macpher son's  H6t.  Britannique,  these  four 
high  up  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele ;  Grand-H6tel  Santa  Lucia;  Orand- 
Hdtel  du  Visuve;  Orand-Hdtel  Victoria;  Hdtel  Royal  des  Etrangers;  Orand- 
Hdtel  de  Londres,  all  these  also  first-dass),  with  more  than  600,000  inhab., 
is  the  most  populous  city  in  Italy  after  Milan.  The  beauty  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  is  celebrated.  The  tourist  should  not  fail  to  walk  in  the  grounds 
of  the  VUla  Nazionale,  to  drive  along  the  Via  Tasso  and  the  Strada  Nuova  di 
PbttUpo,  and  to  see  the  famous  sculptures  and  Pompeian  wall-paintings  in 
the  Musso  Naxionale.  The  finest  view  is  obtained  from  San  Martina  (cable- 
tMmway).  For  details  and  for  the  excursions  to  Pompeii,  Sorrento,  Capri, 
and  other  points,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy. 

Yenice  (Hdtel  Royal- DanUli,  Hdt.  de  V Europe,  Orand-Hdtel,  BHtannia, 
these  four  first-class;  Orand-Hdtel  d*Italie;  Canal  Hdtel  et  Monaco;  Regina), 
a  city  of  148,600  inhab. ,  was  down  to  1797  the  capital  of  a  powerful  re- 
public of  the  same  name.  The  station  is  at  the  K.W.  end  of  the  Canal 
Orande  t  gondola  hence  to  the  Piaxxetta,  near  which  most  of  the  hotels  lie, 
1  fr.,  with  two  rowers  2  fr.    The   chief  sights   are  the  Piazxa,  Campanile 
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("View),  and  Church  of  San  Marco^  the  Dogei  PaUac^^  and  the  Canat  Qrande* 
Comp.  BaedekirU  Northern  Italy. 

Trieste  (Exctlsior  Palace  Hotel,  Bi^a  del  Mandracchio,  B.  from  4  K; 
Hdtel  de  la  VtUey  Hdtel  Volpich  alVAquila  Nera,  both  near  the  harbour; 
Toniato)  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria ,  with  229,500  inhabitants.  The 
S.  Bailway  Station  (Siid-Bahnhof  i  restaurant)  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
town,  to  the  E.  of  the  piers  oi  the  Austrian  Lloyd:  the  State  Bailway 
Station  (Staats-Bahnhof)  is  on  the  S.  side  (cab  1  JT  60  A,  at  night  2  K). 
Pleasant  excursions  to  the  chateau  of  Miramar  (}/t  day),  or  to  Op^na 
(2  hrs. ;  electric  incline).    Oomp.  Baedeker*i  Austria-Hungary. 

Oonstantinople  (Tokatlictn,  Grande  Rue  de  P^ra  180,  with  restaurant 
and  cafd,  B.  from  GVz*  I>.  5^2,  pens,  from  15  fr. ;  Pera  Palaee  Hotels  near 
the  public  garden  of  tne  Petits-Ohamps ,  B.  from  10,  D.  6V2)  pens,  from 
203/4  fr.*,  Brietoly  H6UI  deLondree,  BerUner  Hof,  Continental^  all  four  by  the 
garden  of  the  PetitsOhamps,  R.  from  i,  5.  or  6  fr.,  D.  5,  pens,  from  12, 
121/2,  14,  or  15  fr.;  Hdtel  Kroecker,  Rue  Kabristan  36,  R.  from  4  fr.),  the 
capital  of  Turkey,  is  a  city  of  about  1,125,000  inhabitants.  It  includes 
the  seaport  of  Oalata  and  the  European  suburb  of  Pera,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Golden  Horn;  Btambuly  to  the  W.  of  the  Golden  Horn;  and  Scutari, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  hotels  are  all  in  Pera,  l^/s  M.  from  the  station 
(carr.  41/2-5  fr.)  and  1  M.  from  the  landing-place  of  the  steamers  (disem- 
barkation 2,  carr.  274  fr.)* "  Passing  visitors  should  ascend  the  Tower  of 
OalatOy  dr  ve  across  the  New  Bridge  to  the  Motque  of  the  Hagia  Sophia  in 
Stambul,  visit  the  Mueeum,  walk  through  the  Qreat  Bazaar  (with  dragoman), 
and  take  a  steamer-trip  on  the  Botphorus.    Oomp.  Baedeter^t  MedUerranetm. 

Alexandria  (Savoy  Palace  Hotel;  Metropole;  Excelsior;  Orand -Hdtel; 
Windsor;  Canal  de  Suez),  a  city  of  377,000  inhab. ,  is  the  chief  seaport  of 
Egypt,  but  offers  little  of  interest  to  the  stranger.  Representatives  of  the 
hotels  and  of  the  chief  tourist-agencies  meet  travellers  on  the  steamer  and 
relieve  them  of  all  trouble  in  passing  to  the  station  or  to  a  hotel  for  a 
fee  of  20-25  pi.  (5V4-6V2  fr.;  passport,  see  p.  xxiii).  --  From  the  Place 
MiMmet'Ali,  the  centre  of  the  European  quarter,  we  drive  to  Pompey^s 
Pillar,  88  ft.  high,  ths  dominant  feature  of  Alexandria,  dating  from  the 
4th  cent.  A.D.  Not  far  off  are  the  Egyptian  Catacombs  of  K9m  esh-Shukdfa, 
probably  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  (adm.  6  pi.)*  The  Museum  of  Oraeco-Roman 
Antiquities  (mainly  objects  found  in  and  near  Alexandria)  is  also  well 
worth  a  visit  (open  9-12  A  3-5.30;  adm.  2  pi.;  closed  on  Thurs-). 

Port  BsdA  {Eastern  Exchcmae  Hotel;  Savoy  Hotel;  Hdtel  Continental;  pass- 
engers landed  in  boats,  ca.  1  Ar.),  the  flourishing  town  at  the  TS.  end  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  contains  60.000  inhabitants.  At  the  harbour  is  a  lighthouse, 
175  ft.  high,  and  on  the  w.  mole  is  a  colossal  statue,  by  E.  Frimiet,  of 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  (1800-94),  the  builder  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Oairo  (Shepheard's  Hotels  Savoy,  Semiramis,  all  of  the  highest  class; 
Continentalj  H6t.  d'Angletef-re,  H6t.  National,  all  these  also  first-class;  New 
Khedivial  Hotel;  Eden  Palace;  cabs  and  omnibuses  in  waiting  on  the  arrival 
at  the  main  station  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town),  with  ca.  656,000  inhab., 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  Arab  world.  The  olaer  quarters  present  an 
extraordinarily  varied  scene  of  a  genuine  Oriental  cnaracter.  Hurried 
visitors  should  drive  (carr.  10  pi.  per  hr.)  to  the  Citadel  (visit  to  the 
Mosques  of  Sultdn  Hasan  and  Mohammed  ^AU),  then  back  vi&  the  Tomibs  of 
the  Mamelukes  (Vs  day);  or  through  the  MusJki,  the  main  thoroughfare  of 
the  Oriental  quarter,  to  the  Bazaars,  visiting  Uie  Mosques  of  El-Azhar  and 
El-Muaiyad,  and  to  the  Tomibs  of  the  CcAiphs  (Vs  day).  The  mosques  are 
all  open  about  noon  except  on  Friday.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town,  near 
the  Kile,  is  the  Egyptian  Museum  (open  8.90-1  or  9-4.30;  adm.  1,  in  winter 
6  pi.;  closed  on  Frid.).  Beyond  the  river  are  the  famous  Pyramids  of 
CHzeh  (V2  day;  electric  tramway  in  ca.  l*/*  hr.,  fare  4  or  2  pi.).  Comp. 
Baedeker's  Egypt. 
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2.   Jaffa. 

Arrival.  The  steamer  casta  anchor  oatside  the  roek-giri  harbour.  The 
hotels  (see  below)  and  the  tourisft-offlces  (p.  7)  send  small  boats  to  the 
ship,  and  the  traveller  should  use  these,  rejecting  the  offers  of  all  other 
boatmen,  porters,  and  dragomans.  The  charge  is  6-7  fr.  a  head,  incl. 
luggage  (upon  which  a  sharp  eye  should  be  kept)  and  the  drive  to  the 
hotel.  In  rough  weather,  the  disembarkation  is  difficult,  and  as  much  as 
20  fr.  is  then  sometime^  demanded  from  each  person.  If  the  wind  blows 
very  strongly  from  the  W.,  landing  is  impracticable,  and  passengers  must 
go  on  to  I^ai^  (p.  229)  or  Beirdt  (p.  279).  —  Pauport  and  Cuttonu  DttHtty  see 
pp.  zxiii,  xxiv.  The  boats  land  in  front  of  the  Custom  ffous4,  which  lies 
at  the  S.  comer  of  the  harbour.  The  various  Steamboat  Offices  (Egyptian, 
Russian,  Austrian,  French,  Italian)  stand  6n  the  quay  to  the  17.  —  The 
Railway  Station  {Qare;  PI.  B,  1),  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  tov^n,  is  abou^ 
iVs  M.  from  the  harbour  and  i/i  M.  from  the  German  Oolony.  Travellei^ 
should  beware  of  pickpockets,  especially  near  the  harb6ur«  \ 

Botels  (comp.  p.  xvi*,  bargaining  advisable;  previous  notice  desirable 
during  the  height  of  the  travelling-season).  ->  Habdkgo's  Jbbusalbm  HoTsi 
(PI.  a,  B  1;  German  landlord),  in  the  German  Colony;  HdxBL  do  Pabc 
(PI.  b,  B  i;  landlords,  Sail  Brothers^  adjoining  the  preceding;  pension  a| 
these  12Vs  f^*t  for  a  prolonged  stay  10  fr.,  after  the  season  8  fr.  (wine  extra^ 
HoTBL  Kaminxtz  (PI.  c;  B,  1},  RueBoustrous  (p.  iCf\t  Frank's  Hotel  (PL  ^ 
B  1  {  German  landlord),  in  the  German  Colony,  with  restaurant. 
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Tourist  Offices.  TkoM,  Cook  is  Son  (PI.  1}  B,  1)}  Clark,  in  the  H6tel  du 
Pare  (p.  0);  Pr.  Inmumml  Bmtinget,  in  Frank's  Hotel  (p.  6);  HMvnlmrg- 
American  JUfi«,  Aaenco  XtiMi,  both  at  the  harbour. 

Horses  and  Ganiages  (best  obtained  through  the  hotels  or  tourist- 
lorse,  1  fir.  per  hr.  Carriage  from  or  to  the  railway  station, 


offices).   Saddle-horse, 

1  fr.-,  per  drire,  1  b<  ,._.,..--,.,.   .,   - 

Jerusalem,  set  p.  15;  to  Gasa,  see  p.  122;  to  Haifft,  see  pp.  230  and  386. 

Post  Offices.  TvrHih  (PI.  29 ;  B,  1),  Bue  Boustrous  Xp.  10) ;  Intenkittonal 
DOoffraphj  in  the  Post  Office.  The  foreign  post-offices  are  all  on  the 
quay:  Amtro'Bungarian  (PI.  82;  A,  1),  Oerman  (pl.  81;  A,  1),  and  Rvotian 
(Pi.  83;  A,  2)  to  the  S.W.,  Frmch  (PI.  80;  A,  1)  to  the  K.E. 

Yice-Oonsulates.  British  CPL  9;  A,  1,2),  y.  Fiani;  United  States, 
/.  Mardegg,  of  the  Jerusalem  Hotel  (p.  o);  also  French,  German,  etc. 

Banks.  Anglo- Palestine  Company  (PI.  ib;  A,  2),  Banque  Ottomane 
(Pi.  B.O.;  A,  2),  both  on  the  Gaza  Boad;  German  Bank  of  Paleetine  (PI.  -ia; 
A,  1),  CrldU  Lgonnaii  (PI.  3;  A,  1).  both  on  the  quay. 

Physicians  t  Dr.  KeUh  (English) ;  Dr.  Loreh  (Gkrman);  Dr.  Lin  (French) 
Dr,  Saady  quarantine  physician  (with  German  diploma).  —  Beattst.  E,  Loreh. 
—  Ghsmists,  Panlut^  Wolfer,  is  Co.^  in  the  German  Colony  (p.  10). 

European  Firms.  Commission  A  Foswabdimq  Agents  :  AherU  is  Co.,  in 
the  Gaza  Boad  (PI.  A,  2);  P.  Breiseh.  Jona  Kiibler,  these  two  on  the  quay.  — 
TKAVBLLiva  Bbqdisitxs  :  RaMnowUx Brothers^  Gasa  Boad;  C. Beeeerer^  saddler, 
near  the  station.  —  Pbovisions  :  PolemidUe,  Stephanidit,  Kapelloe,  all  in  the 
Gasa  Boad.  — Wine:  Barona  ib  Jaffa  Co.  (German;  wines  from  the  German 
Colonies),  Carmtl  Orieniea  Co.  (wines  from  the  Jewish  Ck)lonies),  both  in  the 
Crasa  Boad.  —  I^ubsbetman  :  O.  Egger  supplies  bulbs  and  seeds  of  Syrian 
plants  for  exportation.  —  Photoobaphebs  :  A.  Soekin,  Station  Boad;  Sawabini, 
Gasa  Boad.  —  International  Book  Shop  and  Art  Dealer ^  Bue  Boustrous. 

Benevolent  Institutions.  Church  Mieeionary  8ocietg*s  Station^  with  a 
hospital,  two  schools  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls  (Pl.  17;  A,  2);  London 
Jev*  BoeUiy,  see  p.  10;  Amtrican  Orphanage;  French  Hoepital  of  St.  Louie 
CPl.  22;  A,  !l6,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  also  have  charge 
of  an  orphanage  and  school  for  girls  (PI.  16;  A,  2);  German  Hospital  and 
BehooU,  see  p.  10;  Convent  and  SchooU  of  the  Frhres  dee  Ecole*  Chritiennee 
^1.  15;  A,  2);  Franciscan  Convent  and  School  for  boys  (Casa  Nuova;  PI.  7, 
A  2);  Italian  Schools  fur  boys  and  girls.  The  Jewe  support  a  hospital 
(Sba'areih  Zion),  a  school  for  girls,  and  three  boys*  schools  (including  a 
high  school). 

Anglican  Church  Services  at  the  chapel  of  the  London  Jews  Society 
(p.  10;  Sun.  9.30  a.m.);  services  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (see 
above;  3.S0  p.m.),  opposite  the  English  Hospital  (p.  10). 

Jaffa  01  Ydf&j  Greek  JoppOj  tbe  seaport  of  Jerusalem  and  the  chief 
town  of  a  Kad&  of  the  Liwa  of  Jerusalem  (comp.  p.  Ivli),  contains 
about  50,000  inhab.,  including  30,000  Moslems,  10,000  Christians, 
and  10,000  Jews.  The  town  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  few 
decades,  chiefly  owing  to  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  flock  here 
(15-20,000  yearly).  Its  trade  is  also  considerable.  The  value  of 
its  exports  in  1910  was  636,145^. ,  the  chief  items  being  oranges 
(^5,6052.),  beans  and  lupins  (16,378^),  sesame,  and  vegetables. 
The  chief  imports  (total  1,002,460^)  are  cotton  goods,  flour,  sugar, 
tobac4)o,  rice,  coffee,  and  cloth.  In  the  same  year  the  port  was  entered 
and  cleared  by  1514  vessels  of  l,136j770  tons. 

History.  Jaffa  was  anciently  a  Phoenician  colony  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines.  The  meaning  of  the  ancient  name  Japho  is  doubtful ;  but  the 
Hebrews  translated  it  ^the  beautiful'.  According  to  an  ancient  myth  An- 
dfomeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Joppa  (daughter  oi  £olus),  is  said 
to  have  been  chained  to  the  rocks  here,  in  order  that  she  might  be  devoured 
by  a  huge  sea-monster,  but  was  released  by  Perseus.  The  prophet  Jonah 
too,  is  said  to  have  just  quitted  Joppa  when  he  was  swallowed  by  the  whal< 
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(Jonah  i.  3).  Throughout  the  Roman  period^  and  even  down  to  the  middle 
ages,  the  chains  were  shown  with  which  Andromeda  was  bound  to  the 
rocks  of  the  harbour.  So,  too,  the  huge  bones  of  some  marine  monster 
were  long  an  object  of  curiosity  here.  Jaffa  is  mentioned  as  a  fortress 
in  the  list  of  cities  overthrown  by  Thutmosis  III.  (p.  Ixxrii).  In  the  days 
of  Solomon  it  was  the  port  for  Jerusalem,  to  which  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
undertook  to  send  timber  from  Lebanon  4n  floats^  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  16;  comp.  Ezra  iii.  7).  In  the  inscription  relating 
to  the  victorious  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  the  town,  is  called  Ya-ap-pu. 
The  tomb -inscription  of  Eshmunaiar  (beginning  of  the  8rd  cent.  B.O.) 
mentions  Jaffa  as  given  to  Sidon  along  with  Dor  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 


Tourist  Agency:  1.  Cook,  B,  1.  —  Banks:  3.  Credit  Lyonnais,  A,  1;  B.O. 
Banqne  Ottomane,  A,  2;  4a.  German  Bank  of  Palestine,  A,  1;  4b.  Anglo- 
Palestine  Company,  A,  2.  —  6.  Pattpori  Bureau^  A,  2.  —  6.  Harbour  Master. 
A,  1.  —  7.  Casa  Nuova^  A,  2.  —  Vice-ContulaUs:  8.  French,  6,1$  9.  British, 
A,  1,  2;  a.  United  States B,  1.  —  Convents:  11.  Franciscan,  A,  2;  12.  Greek, 
A,  2;  18.  Armenian,  A,  2.  —  Schools:  16.  Freres  des  Ecoles  Gbr^tiennes,  A,  2: 
16.  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (for  giris),  A,  2;  17.  English  (for  girls),  A,  2; 
18.  German  Templars*,  B,  1.  —  Churches:  19.  St.  George's  (Greek),  A,  2; 
20.  German  Protestent,  B,  1.  —  21.  Government  Building  (Serii;  B,  1).  — 
Hospitals:  22.  French,  A,  2;  23.  German,  B,  1.  —  24.  Public  Oar  den.  A,  2. 
—  Mosques:  25.  EI-Bahr,   A,  I5  26.  El-Mahmddiyeh ,  A,  2;  27.  Es-Ser&i, 

A,  2.   -   28.  Lighthouse,  A,  2.  —  Post  and' Telegraph  Offices:  29.  Turkish, 

B,  1;380.  French,  A,  1;  31.  German.  A,  1;  32.  Austro- Hungarian,  A,  1; 

33.  Russian.  A.  2.  -  34.  (^rantine  ^^l^ioQ^;j^l^ 
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Jaffa  was  definiiively  brought  under  the  Jewish  yoke  by  the  Mactctkbees 
(1  Mace.  X.  74  et  seq.).  Christianity  was  introduced  here  at  an  early  period 
(Acts  ix.  36,  etc.).  BuTing  the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was  destroyed  5  it  waff 
afterwards  rebuilt,  but  was  soon  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian  as  being  a 
haunt  of  pirates.  Several  bishops  of  Joppa  are  mentioned  as  attending 
Tarions  church  synods.  The  bishopric  was  restored  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  the  town  also  became  the  seat  of  a  count  (1099).  In  1126  the  district 
of  Joppa  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  town 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Melik  el-'Adil,  brother  of  Saladin,  in  1187, 
and  by  Safeddin  in  1191,  recaptured  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion ,  taken  in 
1197  br  Melik  el-'Adil,  restored  to  the  Christians  in  1204,  and  finally 
destroyed  in  1367  by  Beybars.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  im- 
portance of  Jaffa  began  to  reyive,  and  ftrom  that  period  dates  the  construction 
of  the  quay.    In  1799   the  place  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Kl^ber. 

The  old  town  lies  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  brow  of  a  locky  hill 
115  ft.  in  height.  The  streets  are  generally  very  narrow  and  dusty, 
and  after  the  slightest  fall  of  rain  exceedingly  dirty.  From  the 
landing-place  (D^barcaddre ;  PI.  A,  2)  the  chief  basin  ess-street  leads 
along  the  quay  to  its  N.E.  end  and  then  bends  to  the  right.  The 
street  then  forks,  the  left  branch  traversing  a  large  kh&n  and  passing 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  barracks  (Caserne;  PI.  A,  1)  to  the  Serld 
(p.  10).  In  a  straight  direction  we  reach  the  busy  Arab  Bazaar 
(PL  A,  2),  where  the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  purely  Semitic  type  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Mosque  {JamV 
el'MahmMiyeh;  PL  26,  A  2)  to  the  left  is  of  no  interest;  opposite 
its  entrance  we  see  an  elegant  Fountain,  surrounded  by  ancient 
columns.  The  Latin  Hospice  (Casa  Nuova;  PL  7,  A  2)  was  founded 
in  1654,  from  which  period  dates  the  tradition  that  it  occupies  the 
site  of  the  House  of  Simon  ihe  Tanner  (Acts  ix,  43) ;  but  the  site  of 
Simon's  house  is  now  pointed  out  in  an  insignificant  mosque  near 
the  FancWy  or  lighthouse  (PL  28;  A,  2),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town, 
where,  however,  the  view  is  the  sole  attraction  (fee  1  pi.)- 

The  new  quarters,  to  the  E.,  N.E.,  and  S.  of  the  old  town,  make 
a  more  favourable  impression.  The  Public  Garden  (PL  24 ;  A,  2) 
reached  through  the  bazaar,  with  its  clock-tower  and  several  Arabian 
coffee-houses,  is  the  starting-point  of  four  great  roads,  one  of  which 
is  that  from  the  harbour,  which  we  have  just  traversed.  The  Jbeu- 
SAiiEM  Road  leads  to  the  S.E.  through  a  new  suburb,  then  be- 
tween lofty  cactus-hedges.  After  12  min.  we  reach  a  handsome  SebU 
or  fountain,  founded  by  Abu  NebbUt,  a  former  pasha,  who  is  buried 
here.  The  road  now  forks,  the  turning  to  the  right  leading  to  Jeru- 
salem, while  that  to  the  left  brings  us  in  5  min.  to  the  Russian 
settlement,  where  we  are  shown  the  site  of  the  house  of  Tabitha, 
and  her  rock -tomb  (Acts  ix.  36).  The  top  of  the  church -tower 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  Jaffa  and  the  Plain  of  Sharon,  extend- 
ing in  clear  weather  to  Mt.  Carmel.  —  The  Gaza  Road  (P>.  A,  2) 
passes  through  the  S.  suburb.  On  this  road,  to  the  left,  are  the 
English  Protestant  cemetery  and  the  English  school  for  girls  (PL  17; 
A,  2);  opposite,  on  the  right,  the  French  hospital  (PL  22;  A,  2); 
farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  schools  of  the  Fr^res^desiEcoles 
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Ohr^tiennes  (PI.  16 ;  A,  2)  and  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (PL  16 ; 
A,  2)  J  to  the  right  are  the  Greek  church  fPl.  19;  A,  2)  and  several 
cemeteries,  then  the  English  mission-house  and  hospital.  To  the 
W.  of  this  road  is  the  weli  (p.  Ixxv)  of  SheOeh  IbrSlhtm  (line  view 
of  the  town).  —  The  Rub  Boustbous  (road  to  N&hulus)  leads  to 
the  N.,  passing  the  Barracks  (Caserne;  PL  A,  1),  on  the  left,  and 
the  Serdiy  or  government -building  (PL  21;  B,  1),  on  the  right. 
Beyond  are  the  Turkish  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (1.;  PL  29,  B  1) 
and  the  Hotel  Kaminitz  (r. ;  p.  6).  A  few  steps  farther  on  a  road  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Railway  Station  (Gare ;  PL  B,  1)  and  to  the  new 
N.  suburb,  which  is  inhabited  mainly  by  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

The  continuation  of  the  Rue  Boustrous  leads  through  orange- 
gardens  and  past  a  fountain  with  an  Arabic  inscription  (left)  to  the 
pleasant-looking  houses  of  the  German  Ck^lony  {CoUmie  AUemande; 
PL  B,  1).  On  the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  the  colony,  are  the  chapel 
and  mission-house  of  the  London  Jews  Society,  and  the  Jerusalem 
Hotel,  the  H6t.  du  Pare,  and  Frank's  Hotel  (p.  6).  Beyond  the  last 
stands  the  new  German  Protestant  Church  (PL  20;  B,  1).  The 
colony  was  originally  founded  in  1856  by  American  settlers,  but 
was  afterwards  abandoned,  and  purchased  in  1868  by  the  'German 
Temple'  sect,  which  now  numbers  about  350  souls.  There  are  two 
schools  (PL  18;  B,  1)  and  a  hospital  (PL  23;  B,  1). 

The  constitution  of  the  free  religioas  community  of  the  ^Temple'  or 
'Friends  of  Jerusalem*  in  1860  was  the  result  of  a  religious  movement 
in  Wurtemberg,  mainly  stimulated  by  Chr.  Hoffmanm.  Starting  from  the 
principle  that  the  task  of  Christianity  is  to  embody  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  really  Gbristian  social  life 
WMI  impossible  on  the  basis  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divi^ 
nity  of  Christ,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  they  derived  their  religious  and 
social  programme  from  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  They  accordingly 
considered  it  to  be  their  task,  first  of  all  to  erect  the  ideal  Christian  com- 
munity  in  the  'Land  of  Promise*  and  from  this  spot  to  begin  regenerating 
the  church  and  social  life  of  Europe.  The  first  colony  was  founded  in 
Haif&  in  1868,  and  the  second  almost  simultaneously  in  Jaffa.  The  temple* 
numbers  some  1200  members  in  eix  colonies  and  has  unquestionably  done 
much  to  promote  the  colonization  of  the  country. 

About  1^2  ^*  to  ^'^  ^'^^  0^  ^^  town,  on  the  road  to  Nabulus 
(see  above),  lies  Sarona  (see  Map,  p.  ^),  another  colony  of  the 
^Temple'.  The  plain  of  Sharon^  which  extends  along  the  seaboard 
between  Joppa  and  Cssarea,  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  its 
luxuriant  fertility  and  pastures  (Is.  xxxv.  2,  1x7. 10).  Beneath  the 
sand  is  excellent  soil,  and  water  is  found  everywhere.  Vines  thrive 
admirably  (comp.  p.  liil).   Apiculture  is  also  pursued  with  success. 

A  beautiful  excursion  may  be  made  along  the  17&bulus  road  as  far  at 
the  itroAr  eWAi^fd  (carriage  there  and  back,  in  2-3  hrs.,  10  fr.;  sail-boat, 
i/t  day,  16  fr.  or  upwards  according  to  the  number  of  passengers).  This 
river,  next  to  the  Jordan  the  largest  in  Palestine,  rises  near  Rd$  O-'Ain^ 
lOVs  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Jaffa,  and  drives  a  number  of  mills.  Near  i/tdeftMs, 
close  by,  is  the  Jewish  colony  Petah  Tikwehy  the  largest  of  the  Jewish 
colonies  in  Judeea  (pop.  1600),  founded*  in  1878.  Return  on  horseback 
along  the  coast  (see  If ap). 

Travellers  interested. in  the  Zionist  movement  may  visit  the  following 
Jrwish  Colonies  (comp,  pp.  llii,   Ixxxvii)   to  th^  ^^  g(^^flRa  (for  Pctah 
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Tikweb,  to  tlie  K.E.,  see  p.  10).  We  follow  .the  Jemsalem  highroftd 
(rUing-nortes  and  carriages,  see  p.  7)  to  (*fi  hr.  on  horseback)  Mt^h 
Jtrma  (p.  15)  and  (ii/i  hr.)  RUhon  UZi&n  (p.  15),  whence  a  carriage -road 
leads  to  Br-Ramleh  (i  hrs.;  rail.  staUon,  p.  12).  AbMit  IV4  hr.  to  the  S. 
of  Bishon  le-Zion  lies  the  colony  of  Wddi  el-KkaMn  (160  inhab.  t  founded 
In  1883),  and  >/4  hr.  to  the  S.E.  that  of  Rekhoboth  (000  inhab.),  the  latter, 
established  in  1890,  being  the  second-largest  (in  area)  of  the  colonies  in 
Jndsea.  Continuing  to  the  S.,  we  reach  (V4  hr.)  Xkran  (p.  18).  Thence  we 
proceed  S.W.  and,  crossing  the  iVoAr  RUbtn  (p.  122 ^  here  called  Wddi 
Katra)^  arrive  at  (1  hr.)  the  settlement  of  Katra,  founded  in  18S2,  with 
I'lO'inhabitMits.  The  southernmost  of  the  colonies  is  (Shrs.  from  Katra) 
Sl'Ea»tk»9€h  (pop.  100;  founded  in  1886).  Thence  we  may  retora'  to 
(4  hr8.y  Jaffa  vi&  Telma  (p.  122),  or  we  may  follow  the  carriage-road  to 
(3  hrs.)  DHr  *Abdn  (p.  14),  where  we  join  the  railway. 

Prom  Jaffa  to  ffai/d,  earriage-road,  see  pp.  287-285;  to  Oata  (also  rosd), 
see  p.  122. 

3.  From  Jaflh  to  Jerusalem, 
a.  By  Bailway. 

6i  M.  Two  trains  daily  in  each  direction  in  3^/4  hrs.,  starting  from 
Jaffia  in  the  season  ca.  7  a.m.  ic  2  p.m.  and  from  Jerusalem  at  7.40  a.m.  A 
1.80  p.m.  Fares ,  1st  class  70  pi.  20  pa.,  2nd  class  (corresponding  to  the 
3rd  class  on  European  railways  ^  not  recommended)  20  piastres.  In  these 
(kree  one  m^tdi  =  20 piastres,  one  napoleon  =  94  pi.,  U.  =  124  pi.,  1  Turkish 
pooAd  B  108  piastres. 

The  line  skirts  the  orange-gardens  in  the  environs  of  Jaffa,  with 
Sarona  to  the  left,  then  turns  S.E.  and  crosses  the  plain  of  Sharon^ 
following  the  depression  of  the  Wddi  Miterdra,  To  the  right  lies 
MiktBeh  lirael  (p.  15).  Towards  the  E.  the  blnUh  mountains  of 
Jnd»a  come  into  view.  On  the  right,  close  by,  are  (41/3  M.)  YdtUr 
and  C^^M.)  Beit  Dejan;  on  the  left,  Sdkiya^  then,  farther  to  the  E., 
Kafir  And  (Ono,  Nehem.  xi.  SS")  and  Et-Yehiidtyehj  with  the  German 
Temple  colony  of  Wilhelma  (J 902).  The  line  passes  through  (8  M.) 
Sdfifiy^  (perhaps  Stmphata,  an  episcopal  see  in  530). 

I2Y2  M.  Ljdda.  —  The  Station  lies  s/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  on 
the  roaa  to  Br-Bamleh  (see  next  page). 

Lydda,  Arabic  Ludd,  contains  7000  inhab.,  including  2000  Or- 
thodox Greeks. 

HisTOBT.  Ldd  is  first  mentioned  after  the  Exile  (Ezra  11.  38-,  ITeh. 
▼ii.  37).  It  became  of  some  importance  in  the  period  of  the  Maceahees 
(Jos.  Ant.  XX.  6,  2).  and  in  146  B.O.  it  was  detached  from  Samaria  and 
included  in  Judsea  (1  Mace.  xi.  34.  etc.,  where  it  is  named  Lydda),  Under 
the  Bomans  it  was  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Judsea,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  school.  It  contained  a 
Christian  community  (Acts  ix.  32)  at  an  early  period,  and  soon  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  In  the  Grseco-Boman  period  it  was  called  Diotpolit, 
but  its  ancient  name  was  retained  in  the  episcopal  lists.  In  415  an  eccle* 
siastieal  council  was  held  at  Lydda,  at  which  Pelagius  defended  himself. 
In  the  6th  cent,  we  hear  of  a  church  built  over  the  tomb  of  St.  George 
at  Lydda.  In  the  following  century  this  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
but  it  was  again  built  and  existed  until  its  second  destruction  by  Caliph 
Eikim  BiamrilUh  (p.  Ixxxiii)  in  1010.  Again  rebuilt,  it  was  once  more 
destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the. defence 
of  the  town  against  the  Crusaders.  The  latter  found  a  ^magnificent  tomb' 
here,  aad  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th  cent^  .eiMted  a  new  church 
near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which,  however,  -was  desiroyed  with  th 
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town  by  Saladin  in  1191.  In  1271  LyddA  was  sacked'  1>7  the  Mongols,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  importance.  —  According 
to  tradition,  Mohammed  declared  that  at  the  Last  Day  Christ  would  slay 
Antichrist  at  the  gate  of  Lydda. 

On  the  site  of  tlie  just- mentioned  cliuich  of  the  Grusaders  (of 
which  the  two  apses  and  a  few  arches  and  pilasteis  on  the  W.  still 
snhsist)  stands  the  Church  ofSt.  Qeorge^  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  since  1870  (key  kept  hy  the  sacristan  of  the 
Greek  convent;  fee  5  pi.).  The  square  buttresses  of  the  nave  are 
adorned  with  small  columns.  The  plan  resembles  that  of  the  church 
of  Sebas^ieh  (p.  225).  The  ceiling  has  been  restored  with  little  taste. 
Below  the  altar  is  the  crypt,  which  has  also  been  restored  (Revue 
Arch^olog:ique  xix.  223  et  seq.).  The  site  of  the  earliest  church 
(see  p.  11)  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  mosque. 

From  Lydda  the  train  proceeds  to  the  S.,  passing  El-HadHhehj 
Jimtity  and  ^Anndbeh  on  the  left. 

.141/2  M.  Er-Bamleh.  —  The  Bailwat  Statiok  is  about  Vs  M.  to  the 
B.  of  the  town,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.  From  the  station  to  the  ^Tower 
of'RAmleh\  Vs  ^^'  —  Accoumodaiiom  at  the  Franciscan  Convent,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  town  (p.  13). 

Er-Ramleh  contains  fully  7000  inhab.,  about  2500  of  whom  are 
Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith.  Schools  are  maintained 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  by  the  Franciscans  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  is  also  an  Armenian  Conyent.  The 
town  is  wretched  and  has  no  trade.  The  orchards  around  Ramleh 
are  luxuriant ;  there  are  also  sycamores  and  palm-trees.  The  fields 
yield  rich  crops.  The  climate  is  milder  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  and 
more  healthy  than  that  of  Jaffa. 

HxsTOBT.  The  tradition  that  Bamleh  occupies  the  site  of  the  Jrima' 
ihaea  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  fabrication  of  the  13th  century.  The  town 
was  founded  in  716  by  the  Omaiyade  caliph  Suleim&n,  the  son  of  'Abd  el- 
Melik.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  that  the 
name  of  the  town  is  of  purely  Arabic  origin  (ramleh  signifying  ^iand"), 
and  that  we  find  the  name  ^Bamula'  applied  to  the  place  for  the  first  time 
in  the  year  870.  The  place  soon  became  prosperous ,  and  was  perhaps 
even  larger  than  Jerusalem.  Christians  lived  at  Bamleh  and  had  ctiurches 
here  before  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  In  1099  a  bishopric  of  Bamleh  was 
founded  by  the  Crusaders.  In  1177  the  town  was  much  damaged  by  a  fire. 
Bamleh  was  twice  captured  by  Saladin,  and  in  1266  it  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Franks  by  Beybars.  The  town  continued  to  enjoy  a  share  of  its 
former  prosperity  down  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  road  to  the  rail,  station  is  the  Chief  Mosque 
(JdmV  el-Kebir),  once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders  (12th  cent.).  Un- 
believers are  not  always  permitted  to  visit  it,  but  the  effect  of  the 
all-powerful  bakshish  may  be  tried  (5  pi. ;  shoes  must  be  taken  oflQ- 

The  church  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  of  its  period.  On  the  W. 
side  is  a  square  minaret,  which  was  probably  once  a  Christian  bell-tower. 
The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  W.  side,  but  the  W.  front  has  now 
been  covered  by  masonry  \  the  entrance  is  on  the  K.  side.  The  mosque  is 
about  65  yds.  long  by  27  wide.  The  nave  is  loftier  than  the  two  aisles, 
from  which  it  has  been  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  Each  pillar  has 
three  colonnettes  with  beautiful  capitals.  Above  each  row  are  seven 
arches,  a  plain  cornice,  and  seven  pointed  windows.  The  windows  in  the 
aisles  also  have  cornices.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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TI1&  Franciscan  Convent  to  the  W,  of  the  town,  on  the  Jaffa  road, 
OGcapies  the  traditional  site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathada 
(Matt.  xxYli.  59))  to  whom,  also  the  new  church  is  dedicated.  In 
1799  Napoleon  o6eupied  a  room  here,  which  is  still  shown. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  *  Tower  of  Ramlehf  ot 
JdmP  el-Abyad,  the  *white  mosque*  (to  the  S.W.  of  the  town). 

The  mosque  was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  town.  The  building 
was  restored  in  the  time  of  Saladin  (1190),  and  Sultan  Beybars  also  erected 
a  dome  and  a  minaret  here  (1268).  An  Arabic  inscription  over  the  door 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Mameluke  sultan,  Mohammed  en-^&sir  (1318). 
A  later  Mohammedan  tradition  is  to  the  effect  that  forty  companions  of 
the  prophet,  or,  if  the  Christian  version  is  to  be  believed,  forty  Christian 
martyrs,  repose  in  the  subterranean  vaults  of  the  mosque. 

The  mosque,  now  in  ruins,  formed  a  square  of  which  the  sides 
were  about  330  ft.  long.  The  entrance  was  beautifully  decorated. 
The  court  had  pointed  arcades  on  two  sides.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  are  remains  of  a  fountain.  The  whole  area  is  undermined  with 
vaults.  In  the  17th  cent,  a  hospital  or  lunatic  asylum  (mUristdn) 
was  established  here.  —  The  tower  recalls  buildings  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  in  the  Romanesque  Transition  style  (p.  xcix).  The 
pointed  doorway  and  the  elegant  little  windows  of  the  five  stories, 
especially  on  the  S.  side,  are  remarkably  interesting.  At  the  four 
corners  are  slender  buttresses.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  tapers ; 
the  spire  added  in  1652  has  fallen  in.  The  *Yibw  from  the  top 
(110  steps)  is  magnificent  (especially  in  the  evening). 

Towards  the  S.  is  a  large  olive-plantation ;  towards  the  £.  are  tombs 
and  the  town  of  Bamleh.  Farther  distant,  towards  the  N.  and  S.,  stretches 
a  beautiful  fertile  plains  in  the  distance  to  the  W.  is  the  silvery  band 
of  the  Mediterranean;  to  the  E.  the  blue  mountains  of  Judsea.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  is  Lydda,  to  the  N.E.  \ 
to  the  right  of  it  is  Belt  Nebala,  and  adjoining  it,  to  the  left  beyond 
Lydda,  is  Deir  Tarif.  Towards  the  E.  lies  Jimzii,  to  the  right  of  which 
are  Yald,  Kub&l),  and  L&trAn.  In  the  extreme  distance,  to  the  E.S.E., 
En-Kebi  Samwll  (p.  96)  is 'said  to  be  visible. 

About  8  min.  to  the  N.  of  Bamleh  is  situated  the  so-called  Cistern  of 
8U' Helena^  Arabic  Bir  el-^Aneizlyeh  (comp.  p.  zoviii),  consisting  of  six  vaults, 
each  90  paces  long  and  borne  by  fifteen  pillars.  The  inscription  is  of 
Carmathian  origin  (comp.  p.  xciii).  The  cistern  may  be  entered.  It  was 
probably  constructed  by  Suleimlfca  (p.  12). 

Immediately  after  leaving  Ramleh,  the  Railway  crosses  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  turns  to  the  S.  across  the  marshy  plain, 
past  (left)  the  small  Arab  village^  of  (18  M.)  Nd'aneh,  A  little 
to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  railway  lies  'Mir  (Ekron;  Josh.  xiii.  3,  etc.), 
one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  now  a  Jewish  colony 
founded  by  Rothschild  in  1884  (300  inhab.),  with  almost  no  traces 
of  ruins.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  (E.),  near  the  village  otAbu  Shiisheh, 
are  the  ruins  of  Oeser  (^TeU  Jeter;  755  ft.). 

QezeTy  mentioned  in  the  letters  found  at  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  Ixxvi)^  was 
an  ancient  CansAnitish  city,  not  occupied  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xvi.  10*, 
Judg.  i.  29).  It  was  afterwards  captured  by  Pharaoh  and  presented  by  him 
to  Solomon,  his  son-in-law,  as  his  daughter's  dowry  (1  Kings  ix.  16).  Oeser 
eommandea  one  of  the  easiest  passes  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  and  hence 
became  an  important  fortress  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  (i  Mace.  iv.  15, 
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iz.  52,  etc.)-  Oeser  hM  been  identified  with  the  episcopal  city  of  Oadara 
in  Palfestina  Prima  and  with  the  Moni  Oitart  of  the  Crusaders,  who  under 
Baldwin  IV.  here  defeated  Saladin  in  1177  (Acad,  des  Inscrip.,  Oomptes 
Sendnt  1888,  pp.  865  et  teq.).  Recent  excaYaiions  by  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  (19(/!^1909;  now  Ailed  up  agn|n)  have  revealed  five  main  epoehs  in 
the  history  of  the  town.  The  lowett  stratum  contains  cave-dwellings,  with 
flint  Implements  (ca.  9000-9000  B.C.).  The  numeroua^  Egyptian  seals,  rings, 
and  other  ornaments  in  the  Cawiitish  stratum  above  this  (XXO'iQCO  B.C.) 
show  how  great,  was  the  influence  of  Egyptian  culture  at  tiiai  remote  period. 
Higher  up,  the  periods  of  the  Jewish  city,  before  and  after  the  Exile, 
were  clearly  distinguishable.  -  Some  of  the  caves  used  as  graves  contained 
numerous  ancient  weapons  of  bronse.    On  the  saddle  between  the  two 


heights  lay  the  ancient  sanetuary,  with  ^massebotii'  or  standing  stones 
(comp.  p.  186),  and  under  its  pavement  were  large  clay-vessels  eontaining 
the  bodies  of  children,  doubtless  used  in  taeriflees.   The  clay-vessels  dis- 


covered are  in  many  instances  closely  allied  to  those  from  the  island  of 
Crete.  —  Comp.  'Bible  Side-Lights  f^om  the  Kound  of  €^er:  a  Becord 
of  Excavation  and  Discovery  in  Palestine'  (London  ^  1906)  and  ^he  Excavations 
St  Geser'  (8  vols.}  London,  1911$  Ik  4s.),  both  by  R.  A.  BUwati  MuaOitUr, 

25  M.  Sejed;  the  sUtion  is  situated  in  an  insalnbrioas  bat 
fertile  plain.  From  Sejed  the  line  follows  the  depression  of  the 
Wddi  eS'Sardr  (the  'vaUey  of  Sorek';  Judg.  xvl.  4),  which  Is  wide 
at  its  month,  bat  afterwardi  narrows.  Bdt  ^At&hj  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  hills  to  the  left,  remains  for  some  time  in  sight;  farther 
on,  also  to  the  left,  the  well  of  Saf'a  (the  ancient  Zoreahj  Josh.  xv. 
33,  xix.  14 ;  Jadg.  xiii.  2).  To  the  right  lids  the  deserted  village  of 
'Ain  Shenw  (the  ancient  Beih  8heme9h,  1  Sam.  vi.  9 ;  1  Kings  iv.  9), 
where  excavations  are  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Palestine  Ex-^ 
ploration  Fand.  A  megalithic  wall,  dating  from  the  Israelite  king- 
dom, with  a  well-preserved  gate  (S.)  and  quadrilateral  bastions  has 
been  laid  bare  nearly  in  its  whole  circuit.  Pottery  of  the  same  period 
as  well  as  of  pre -Israelite  times  (imported  from  Cyprus  and  Crete) 
has  also  been  found.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  hill,  is  Belt  tlrJemStl 
(agricultural  college  of  the  Salesians). 

3IY2M.  Deir  'Abdn;  the  station  is  about  3  M.  distant  from  each 
of  the  three  villages  that  are  served  by  it:  J)eir*Ab6n  (to  the  S.,  not 
visible),  -fifa/o  (see  above),  and  Artiif,  a  colony  of  Bulgarian  Jews 
(pop.  96),  founded  in  1896,  a  little  below  ^ar'a.  Sar^a  and  Artiif  are 
seen  on  a  hill  to  the  left.  The  mountains  now  begin.  Shortly  after 
entering  them  we  see  high  up  in  the  rocks  to  the  left  the  month  of 
a  grotto,  the  so-called  Samson^s  Cctvem  (the  story  of  Samson  is 
localized  in  this  district  j  Judg.  xiii-xvi).  The  line  passes  along 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  &nd  ascends  the  windings  of  the  Wddi  es- 
Sardr,  We  pass  (88V2  M.)  DHr  esh-Shdkh^  on  a  hUl  to  the  right,  and 
(4OV3  M.)  'Akar,  on  a  hUl  to  the  left;  beyond  it,  the  WAdi  KalOniyeh 
opens  on  the  left.  The  line  continues  to  follow  the  WIdi  es-Sarar. 
On  a  hUl  to  the  right  is  the  village  of  (46  M.)  BUttr. 

471/4  M.  Bittlr.  —  The  Baither  of  Joshua  xv.  59  in  the  Septnagint 
(Beth-arabah  of  Josh.  xv.  61  in  the  A.  V.),  or  B^ikar,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  Bar  Goehba  against  the  Romans  (p.  Ixxxi). 
The  latter  succeeded  in  capturing  it  onlv  after  a  siege  of  3i/t  years  (A.  I>. 
135),  when  a  terrible  massscre  of  the  inhsbitants  ^^^qqIc 
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The  Moslem  village,  with  a  copious  spring,  lies  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  nil.  station,  between  the  Wddi  BUtir  and  another  valley.  From 
the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  path  to  a  second  terraee.  Traces  of 
walls,  known  as  Khirbet  el-Tehiidj  or  'min  of  the  Jews*,  prove  that 
the  place  was  once  fortifled.  On  the  E.  side  are  chambers  in  the 
rock  and  old  cisterns,  with  some  remarkable  niches  between  them. 

From  Bitttt  the  line  ascends  the  Wddi  el-Werd  (valley  of  roses, 
p.  93)  at  a  pretty  steep  gradient.  El'-Weitj^  is  on  the  left;  farther 
en,  (48Va  M.)  PhiUp*s  Well  QAin  el-Hai^yeh,  p.  93)  and  the  villages 
of  'Ain  Ydl6  (p.  93)  and  E$h'8herdfdt  are  seen  on  the  right;  then,  on 
the  left,  El^MdUha  and  Katam6n  (p.  70).  BeU  8afdf&  and  the  mon- 
astery of  Mdr  Eiyd$  (p.  90)  are  visible  on  the  right.  Beyond  Beit 
§a^&  the  line  runs  straight  across  the  plateau  of  El-BukH^a,  which 
is  probably  identical  with  the  valley  of  Bephaimf  where  the  Philis- 
tines were  defeated  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  18,  etc.).  —  We  pass  the 
Temple  Colony  (p.  70)  and  reach 

54  M.  JmuaUm  (p.  19). 

b.  By  Boad. 

40  H.  Interesting  ronfe,  7-8  hrs.  to  drive  and  11-12  hrs.  to  ride.  — 
Carriages  (see  p.  T)  daring  the  season,  50-60  fr.  (single  seat,  10-16  fr.), 
and  5  ftr.  to  the  driver.  —  Horset,  12-15  fr.  —  We  start  early,  so  as  to  reach 
Jerusalem  before  night.  Provisions  shonld  be  taken.  The  nsoal  halts  are 
MRamUh  (SVihrs.'  ride);  at  Bdb  el-Wdd  (6V2 hrs.  from  Jaffa ^  breakfast; 
p.  1<^;  and  again  at  KaUMyeh  (91/2  hrs.  from  Jaffa). 

From  Jaffa  to  the  (12  min.)  Sehtl  Abu  NehhUt,  see  p.  9.  —  After 
^4  hr.  we  pass,  on  the  right,  a  farm  called  Mikweh  Israel^  established 
by  the  Alliance  Isra^ite  in  1870,  where  Jews  are  tatght  agriculture. 
After  a  ride  of  8/4  hr.  from  Jaffa,  a  watch-tower  is  seen  rising  on  the 
right.  It  is  the  first  of  17  which  were  built  in  1860,  to  guard  the 
route  to  Jerusalem.  They  are  now  mostly  in  ruins.  We  reach  YdzHr 
(left ;  beautiful  retrospect)  ^/^  hr.  later,  and  farther  on  the  WOi  Imdm 
'AUf  with  its  numerous  domes;  adjoining  it  is  a  well  CAin  Dilh).  The 
road  to  Lydda  diverges  here  to  the  left  (see  p.  18).  After  20  min. 
the  2nd  watch-tower  is  seen  on  the  right.  To  the  left  we  soon  per- 
ceive SdMya  and  BeU  Dejan  (p.  11).  About  1 1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
road  lies  BUhon  le-Zion ,  Arabic  *Ay(i.n  Kdra ,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Jewish  colonies  (900  iiihab.),  founded  in  1882. 
Sdfirtyeh  (p.  11)  appears  to  the  left  1/4  ^^*  later;  then  the  3rd 
watch-tower.  Near  (20  min.)  the  4th  watch-tower  the  tower  of 
Uamleh  becomes  visible;  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Farther  on  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Sarafand  is  seen  on  a  hill  to 
the  right.  In  1/2  ^r.  more  we  reach  the  6th  watch-tower  and 
(Ui/j  M.)  Bamleh  (p.  12).  At  the  entrance  to  the  town  we  keep 
to  the  left;  the  road  to  the  right  leads  to  the  tower. 

Beyond  Ramleh  the  route  passes  a  Moslem  cemetery  with  a  large 
pond  (BtrlMt  e2-Jdmil«,  or  ^buffalo  pond'),  intersects  the  railway, 
and  crosses  (1/4  hr.)  the  small  brook  called  Nahr  er-Ramleh.    1/4  l^r.. 
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the  6tli  watch-tower,  on  the  left.  The  land  is  richly  cultivatedy^  but 
the  plantations  .of  trees  soon  disappear.  In  25  min.  more  we  reach 
the  7th  watch -tower,  15  M.  from  Jaffa;  on  a  hill  to  the  N.E., 
^AnnOhtih;  to  the  right  is  the  hamlet  of  Berrtyet  er^Ramleh,  or  *out- 
work  of  Ramleh*.  V2  J^^.,  to  the  left,  the  insignificant  ruin  of  Kafr 
Tdbf  the  ancient  Cafartoha  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
war,  with  the  well  of  Sheikh  Sultim&n;  on  the  right,  to  the  S., 
Ahu  ShUsheh  and  beside  it,  the^ruins  of  Tell  Jtzer  (p.  13). 

In  V4  lir.  more  we  reach  (171/2  M.)  El-Kubdb  (^Cobe  of  the  Tal- 
mud), a  village  on  a  little  hill,  with  many  old  cisterns.  In  de- 
scending beyond  the  village  (8th  watch-tower)  we  obtain  a  wide 
view  of  the  plain  j  in  front  of  us  we  see  Ldtriln,  'Amwda^  Beit  NHhd 
(to  the  left  or  N.),  TdZd,  and(on  thehill)  thetwo  Bdt'i>.  25  min., 
on  the  right,  the  9th  watch-tower  (19^2  M.) ;  18  min.  (5*/2  hrs. 
from  Jaffa),  on  the  left,  Ldtrdn  (20 V2  M*)  appears  on  a  hill,  with 
a  Trappist  convent  and  ^Amwds  close  by  to  the  N. 

Lfctrtln.  —  This  name,  which  was  originally  ilT^fftin,  was  connected 
in  the 'middle  ages  with  the  Latin  'latro*,  a  robber.  Hence  arose  the 
medieeval  legend  that  this  was  the  native  place  of  the  Penitent  Thief 
(^Castellum  Boni  Latronis\  who  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dismas),  or  of 
both  thieves.  The  ruins  probably  belong  to  the  ancient  fortress  of  Meopolii 
(see  below)  and  the  partly  preserved  walls  date  from  several  different 
periods.    The  choir  of  a  church  is  also  said  to  be  traceable.^ 

'AmwfcB.  —  The  Emmau*  of  the  Old  Testament  is  frequently  mentioned 
as  a  place  of  strategic  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees .(«.  ^. 
1  Hacc.  iii.  40).  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Judsea 
(Job.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  4-,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  70);  and  an  inscription  men- 
tions the  5th  legion  as  encamped  here  in  68-70  A  J).  The  town  was  named 
NieopolU  from  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  century.  During  the  Cihristian 
period  it  was  an  episcopal  see.  tn  the  early  days  of  Islam  several  fierce 
skirmishes  took  place  here.  —  The  Emmaut  of  the  Netc  Tettament  can  be 
identified  with  'Ama&s  (about  175  stadia  from  Jerusalem)  only  if  we  accept 
the  reading  160  stadia,  found  in  some  MSS.  of  Luke  zxiv.  13.  Kaldniytih 
(p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  is  only  34  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  llie  most 
probable  site  is  El-Kubeibeh  (p.  96).  Whether  one  of  these  two  Emmauses 
is  to  be  identified  'with  Vespasian's  military  colony  of  the  same  name 
(80  stadia  from  Jerusalem;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6,  6),  and  if  so,  which, 
cannot  be  determined  (comp.  ZDPV.  xv.  172;  xvi.  146;  xvii.  224;  also 
Bamabfi  *Deux  Questions  d*Arch^ologie  Palestinienne*,  Jerusalem,  1902; 
Revue  Bibl.,  1908). 

To  the  S.  of  the  village  is  a  famous  spring  to  which  healing  pro- 
perties were  once  attributed.  The  ruins,  the  property  of  the  Carmelite 
Nuns  of  Bethlehem,  perhaps  belonged  to  a  6th  cent,  church. 

The  road  skirts  the  hill  on  which  L^t'tLn  lies.  After  12  min. 
the  11th  watch-tower  rises  on  the  left,  and  after  ^4  hr.  more  the 
12th.  We  cross  a  small  brook.  A  well,  on  the  left,  is  called  Btr 
Aiyiib  (Job*s  well).  On  a  height,  at  some  distance,  rises  the  dilapi- 
dated house  of  Deir  AiyHb  (Job's  monastery).  In  16  min.  from  the 
well  we  reach  (24  M.)  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Wddi  (Imdm)  *Aliy 
called  Bdb  tl-Wdd,  or  gate  of  the  valley  (1050  ft.),  on  the  left  of 
which  is  the  13th  watch-tower  and  on  the  right  a.caf<?jQ[^ 
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The  road  now  enters  the  Wddi  'Ali  and  leads  in  Vj  t'*  *o  t^e 
ruins  of  the  mosque  of  ImUm  'AM,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
vaUeys,  and  shaded  hy  large  trees.  The  route  then  reaches  (25  min. ; 
27V8  M.)  the  Tillage  of  SdrU,  on  the  right.  The  path  next  winds 
up  the  side  of  another  valley,  ascending  the  hill  on  which  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  8drU.  At  the  top  (12  min.)  is  discovered  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  plain  and  the  sea  heyond.  To  the  E.  are  Sdhi 
and  the  ruin  of  Kas^al  (p.  18),  while  to  the  S.  opens  the  hleak 
Wddi  SdrU.  After  26  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  a  little 
farther,  on  (30  M.)  El-Ka/rya  or — 

Abu  Ghdflh.  —  The  village  is  lo  called  after  a  powerfal  village  sheikh 
of  that  name,  who  was  for  many  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the 
terror  of  the  whole  district.  It  was  formerly  called  Karyetel-^Jneb  CEnab)^ 
or  the  town  of  grapes,  a  name  which  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  ttie 
15th  century.  The  present  village  does  not  oeenpy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  which  lay  on  the  hill  to  the  W.,  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Here 
are  numerous  cisterns  and  graves,  and  the  foundations  of  a  church 
with  an  apse  have  also  lately  been  found.  A  Greek  tradition  places 
the  JSmmmu  of  the  New  Testament  here  (but  comp.  p.  16).  Eusebius,  as 
well  as  the  Crusaders,  appears  to  have  here  sought  for  Kirjath-Jearim 
(forest-town  •,  1  Sam.  yii.  1),  but  the  identification  is  very  doubtful.  — 
The  Ohurch,  at  present  in  possession  of  the  French  government,  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  road  and  has  lately  been  restored  by  the  Benedictines, 
who  have  al«o  erected  a  small  convent  here.  The  three  apses  of  the  church 
are  externally  concealed  by  masonry.  The  nave  is  loftier  and  wider  than 
the  aisles,  and  is  supported  by  three  pilasters  on  each  side;  its  arches 
rest  on  pillars  of  peculiar  form,  in  which  Vogii^  detects  Arabian  influence. 
There  is  no  transept.  The  walls  of  the  church,  particularly  those  of  the 
apse,  and  those  of  the  crypt  likewise,  were  adorned  with  frescoes  in  the 
Byzantine  style,  and  partly  covered  with  mosaics,  of  which  distinct  traces 
still  exist.  The  small  spiral  enrichments  also  occur  in  Arabian  structures, 
whose  architects  borrowed  them  from  Christian  monuments  of  the  6-7tb 
centuries.  Under  the  whole  length  of  the  church  runs  a  crypt.  An  opening 
in  the  floor  of  the  crypt,  near  the  centre,  descends  to  a  spring  (Rev. 
Arch.  xtx.  223  et  seq.).  The  theory  that  recognises  the  bailding  as  orig- 
inally a  fort  of  Vespasian  is  improbable;  still  more  so  the  identification 
of  the  site  with  Emmaus  and  the  Crusaders'  fortress  of  Fontenoide.  —  The 
church  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1519  under  the  name  of  the 
church  of  St.  Jeremiah.  That  name,  however,  was  used  in  consequence 
of  a  mistaken  identification  of  Karyet  el-lneb  with  AnatJioth,  the  birth- 
place  of  the  prophet  (p.  97).  In 'an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the  church 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Abu  QhSsh^  with  a  seb!l  (fountain). 

The  route  skirts  the  outside  of  the  village.  We  observe  on  a  hill 
to  the  right  (S.)  the  village  of  Mhd,  with  ancient  rook-tombs.  It 
has  been  wrongly  identified  by  tradition  since  the  13th  cent,  with 
M6dt%n  (1  Mace.  li.  1),  the  native  place  of  the  Maccabaean  family. 
M6de'in  is  now  generally  recognized  in  El-Medieh,  a  village  with 
interesting  rock-tombs,  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Lydda,  though  even  this 
identification  is  open  to  doubt  (comp.  1  Mace.  xiii.  27  et  seq.).  In 
20  min.  after  leaving  Abu  Gh6sh  (31  M.  from  Jaffa)  we  reach  (on 
the  right)  a  spring  called  'Ain  Dilb.  On  a  hill  to  the  left  lies  Beit 
Nak{tbd.  In  5  min.  we  come  to  a  bridge  across  the  valley ;  in  the 
latter,  farther  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  ruins  of  Kehdla  (once  perhaps 
a  monastery).     In  Vi  lir«  more  we  attain  theolpPd  S^btWfe  ^^ 
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which  the  village  of  Kastal  lies  above  us  to  the  light.  The  name 
is  of  Roman  origin  (casteUum).  En^NeH  Samwtl  is  visible  toirards 
the  N.)  and,  1/4  hi.  farther,  *Ain  K&rim  in  the  distance  towards  the 
S.  (p.  94).  We  novr  descend  by  gieat  vfindings  into  the  Wddi  KM- 
niyth  or  WdcU  Beit  HantnA  (p.  96) ,  frequently  though  erroneously 
identified  with  the  Galley  of  Elah'  (t.e.  of  terebinths)  of  1  S*m. 
xvli.  2  (comp.  pp.  124,  113).  About  20  min.  farther  on  (9i/2  his. 
from  Jaffa)  is  a  bridge;  close  by  is  a  oaf^.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  lies 
Kaldniyeh,  with  the  small  Jevrish  colony  of  Afosa,  founded  in  1890. 
The  name  of  Kal6niyeh  is  derived  by  some  scholars  from  *colonia* ; 
but  a  place  named  Koulon  is  found  in  the  Septnagint  (Josh.  xv.  59). 
For  the  identification  of  Kaldniyeh  with  Emmaus,  comp.  p.  16.  The 
road  now  ascends  the  WMi  BHt  Banind  in  long  windings.  £n-Nebi 
Samwtl  is  soon  seen  again ;  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  Beit  Jk9d,  On  a 
hill-slope,  also  to  the  left,  lies  Liftdy  with  a  large  spring  and  the 
stones  of  some  very  ancient  buildings  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the 
village.  This  place  corresponds,  perhaps,  with  Nephtoah  on  the  coa- 
flnes  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  After  3/4  hr.  we  pass,  on  our  left, 
the  JewUh  Home  for  the  Aged^  opposite  to  which  stands  the  Jeuii$h 
Lwiatie  Asylum.  The  road  to  'Ain  Karim  (see  p.  93)  diverges  here 
to  the  right.  Immediately  beyond  It,  on  the  left,  are  the  15th  watch- 
tower  and  the  well  of  Shetich  Bedr;  on  the  right  the  Greek  Monastery 
of  the  Cross  (p.  92),  Mir  Ely&s,  and  Bethlehem  become  visible.  In 
front  of  us  is  the  gUttering  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  behind  it  the  tower 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  but  the  city  itself  is  still  hidden.  ThM 
begin  the  houses  of  the  Jewish  colony ;  to  the  right  is  tiie  large 
hospital  of  the  Sha'areih  ZedA,  and,  farther  on,  to  the  left,  if  the 
Town  Hospital;  opposite  the  latter  (right)  is  a  military  post  on  the 
site  of  the  16th  watch-tower.  We  next  perceive  the  extensive  pile 
of  buildings  belonging  to  the  Russians,  veith  its  church  of  flye  domes* 
The  domes  of  the  church  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  tower  of  the  German 
church  of  the  Sayiour,  etc.,  are  also  visible.  A  little  farther  on  the 
walls  come  in  view,  and  in  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(p.  33). 

From  Jaffa  to  Jjbbusalem  vil  Ltdda  and  But  ^a,  11  hra.  From  Jaffa 
to  *Ain  Dilb  (1  hr.)  by  the  Jerusalem  Road,  see  p.  15.  At  this  point  our 
route  diverges  to  the  left  (S.B.)-  In  */«  ^^'i  on  the  left,  we  see  the  village 
of  Sdkiyai  17  min.,  on  th«  right,  BeU  Dejan,  23  min.,  S^^vth  (on  the 
left*,  'p.  11))  1  hr.,  Lpdda  (p.  11) &  fiOmin.,  Jimzil  (Oiwuo,  2  Chron.  zxviii. 
18),  visible  on  a  bill  to  the  right.  Farther  on  a  path  branches  off  to  the 
left;  2hr8. 10  min.,  the  ruins  of  Umm  Riish.  1  hr.,  BiU *0r  ei^Tahtdj  halfway 
up  ttie  mountain,  on  a  low  hill.  1  hr.,  BHt  *0r  el-Fdkd^  admirably  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain-spnr  between  the  two  valleys.  The  *lower*  and  the 
*  upper  Belt  'ur  occupy  the  site  of  the  Beth-Horont  of  antiquity  (Josh.  x. 
10 ;  xTiii.  13,  etc.).  Solomon  fortified  the  lower  town  (1  Kings  it.  17).  and 
here  Judas  Kaceabnns  defeated  the  Syrians  under  Kicanor  (1  If  ace.  vii.  39). 
A  frequented  road  led  in  ancient  days  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coast  vi& 
these  villages.  In  1  hr.  40  min.  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  and  see 
El-Jtb  and  Bn-Nebi  Bamoil.  9S  min.,  m-Jih  (p.  97).  Hence  to  JerMiofMi, 
see  pp.  97,  215*  r^  i 
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4.  Jerusalem. 

AtrirtkL  The  JLaiiwav  Btatimn  (comp.  PI.  0,  9)  Ilea  to  the  8.  of  the 
town,  */4  M.  from  the  Jafik  Gate  (PI.  D,  5,  6).  Carriage  to  the  town,  2-5  fr. 
according  to  the  feason.  The  road  to  the  town  (Station  Road,  p.  69)  leads 
past  this  British  Ophthalmie  Hospital  (p.  70)  to  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
(p.  80),  which  it  crosses  hy  the  embankment  to  the  S.  of  the  Birket 
es-SiU^m,  aad  then  aseends  along  the.W.  side  of  the  Zion  suburb  to  the 
Jaflk  Gate  (oomp.  p.  38). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  x^i).  *Hd¥U[.  Fist  (PI.  a,  G,  4,  6^  landlords,  A.  Fast 
d;  Sons)^  in  the  Jaffa  tboad  t  GB4N0  Kxw  Hotbl  (P1.«,  D  5j  landlords  Mwrkos)^ 
opposite  the  Oiudel;  HdvEL  Hoohsb  (PI.  d^  C,  4),  JnflTa  Boad^  Hotel 
KAMivnz  (PI.  b{  C,  4),  in  the  same  road.  Pension  at  all  the  above,  without 
wine,  in  the  season  12-1£  fr.,  at  other  times  Q-10  fr.  (by  arrangement). 
Native  wine  1-2  fir.  per  bottle,  French  red  wine  from  3  fr.  -^  Penaions. 
Olitbt  HooJBB  (PI.  e,  0  2;  landlord,  Htmrnan),  pens.  8-10  fr.{  Williams 
(PI.  f;  0,1).       - 

Hoii^eea  (eomp.  p.  xvi).  ^ruuian  B^spiee  0/  St.  John  (PI.  g,  F  4; 
snpeHntendent ,  ^Mnlfr<«) ,  recommended  for  a  prolonged  stay  (secure 
roonaa  In  advance  during  the  season)  1  pension,  incl.  wine,  6  fr.  —  German 
CtOholie  Moipiee  of  SL  Paul(Ph  h,  E  2t  director,  Sehndtz).  —  Bmpreis  Auffusta 
Victoria  Hoipice^  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (p.  78),  pens.,  without  wine, 
S-12  fr.  —  Amtrian  Hotpiee  (PI.  1;  F,  8).  —  Cm$a  Nuova  of  the  Franciscans 
(PI.  k )  D,  4,  5).  —  Nobre  Dame  de  Franee  (PL  O,  D,  8,  4{  p.  68).  —  Ruuian 
0oapice  (PI.  1,  E,  F,  6^  p.  47).  — A^  these  are  plainly  but  well  Atted  up, 
with  clean  beds  (pens.,  incl.  wine£6*10  fr.). . 

- :  Beer  Houaes  and  Oaf4a.  ^QernumBoer  Moom^  in  the  Jaffa  Road  \  A.  Und- 
/i0ld,  in  the  Temple  Colony  (brewery).  -»  Confectioner,-  iJacft^r,  in  the 
JamiBoad.  —  Wine.  Bomer,  in  the  Jaffa  Road;  Imberger^  in  the  Temple 
Colony;  Carfnel  Orimtai  Co.  (wines  of  the  Jewish  colonies),  in  the  Jaffa  Road. 

Port  OfAees  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Turkish  (PI.  C,  6j,  French  (PI.  C,  5),  German 
(Pi.  D^5),  Ruuian  (Jt\,  B,  4),  all  in  the  Jaffa  Road ;  Awiro^Hungarian  (Pi.  E,  5, 6), 
opposite  the  citadel  (p.  ^).  — ;  Intemactional  Telegraph,  in  the  Turkish 
post  office.  .    -    V"  .'^^'-   ^  ...    .^    .L        JL  __ 

Teurist  OfAeea  (comp.  n.  xii)<  Thot.  Cook  if  8on^  inside  the  Jaffa  Gate  \ 
F.  Clarky  Dr.  J.  Bentinffer  (Norths  German  Lloyd),  Tadroe,  Agence  Lvbin,  all 
in  thB  JafDa  Road)  Smkburg-Ameri^n  lAne^  in  Fast's  Hotel  (see  above). 

Dragomans  (tee  p.  xvii).  Dimitri  Domian  (speaks  English  and  German); 
Karl  Willianu  (EngL,  Ger.,  and  Freueh);  Banna  Auwad  (Engl.,  Fr.,  ItaL); 
Rctfael  loreazo  {¥r.y  ItaL);  /osepft  Lormto  (iSngl.,  Ger.,  Fr.,  Ital.):  Francis 
Morkos  XFr.^At^l.)',  Mf  G.  Atalldh  (Engl.,  Fr.,  Ital.);  Kaiser  (Oer.);  Jos. 
Ibrdhtm  (Ger.);  Tbrdhim  Aiad  Mid  (Engl.,  Ger.);  Shukrey  Birhimh  (Engl., 
¥t.)\  Caesar  Cfiateel  (Engl.,  Fr.);  8eKm  Barakat  (Engl.,  ¥r.)\  Farah  Ncur 
(Engl.j  Ger.). 

Oanriagea  and  Horses.  Can-ldges  sire  always  to  be  found  at  the  Jaffa 
Gate^  but  for 'longer  excursions  they  should  be  specially  engaged  at  a 
t9ari8t>o^ce  or.  a  hotel.  Per  drive  V^  mej.,  per  hour  >/»  mej.  Prices 
fihould  be  settled  beforehand.  -^  Saddle  Horse,  half-day  5,  whole  day  8fr.; 
for  longer  tours  according  to  bargain.  A  European  saddle  should  be 
stipulated  for  (p.  xx).  *-  Donkey,  half-day  2-3,  whole  day  4-5  fr. 

Oonanlatea  (p.  xxiv).  British  (PL  6  ;  A,  1),  H.  E.  Satowf  United  States 
<P1.  18 ;  Ai  1),  W.  Coffin;  Danish  and  Swedish  (PI.  6;  A,  1),  G.  Dahnan; 
:Korwegiatt  (fee  Map,  p.  73),  L.  W.  Mareks;  Austro-Hungarian  (PL  4;  A,  2), 
■R,de  Franeesehii  Belgian,  Dr.  C.  Mandni;  Dutch  (PL  7;  C,  5),  Dr-  I. 
Bentioger;  French- (Pi.  8;  D,  4),  Guegraud;  German  (see  Map,  p.  73), 
B.  SOmidti  Greek  (PL  9;  A,  3),  Raphail;  Rnssian  (PL  11 ;  C,  8L^.  T.  Kruglov ; 
Spanish  (PL  12;  A,  8),  .4.  iSatMsAw  Ksra.  Digitized  by  COOglC 
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JERUSALEM. 


Practical  Notes. 


Bankert.  Attfflo-PalesUne  Co.  (PI.  1 ;  D,  5),  Deutsche  Fialaestina-Bcmk  (E 
D,  5),  Cridit  Lvonnats  (PI.  3;  D,  (i),  Banque  OUomane  (PI.  D,  5),  all  i 
Jaffk  Road. 

Phytioiant.  Dr.  HeronyVibjBicitn  of  the  British  Ophtbalmie  Hoi . 
Dr,  Eimlert  oculist,  see  p.  TO;  Dr.  Cfrvstendorf^  physician  of  the  Honpil 
IheDeaeonesses  of  Kaisers  werth;  Dr.  Masterfnan.  physician  of  the  Ho: 
of  the  London  Jews  Society;  Dr.  Maneini^  physician  of  the  Cufttodia  T 
Sancte ;  Dr.  Severing  physician  of  the  Russian  Hospital ;  2)r.  Canaan,  mi 
officer  of  the  city;  Dr.  Nikola^  phyaician  of  the  Greek  Hoopital  \Dr.V.Ti 

Shysician  of  the  Armenian  patriarchate;  Dr.  Wallach^  physician  ol  ^ 
erman  Jewish  Ho^pitsl.  —  Dentiat.  RatUif.  ^  Ohemists.  Qc&tanopnui  - 
the  Jaffa  Oate;  Pharmade  Municipale,  in  the  Jaffa  Boad;  and  at  the  Hosp 

Baths,    ffydropathie  JnttituiionCBaaatorium;  PI.  B,  G,  3). 

Shops.    BooKSSLLBBs:  Inlemaiiondl  BooM  and  Art  Dealers^  The  FH* 
Educational  Store  (alsu  stationery),  both  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  —  Photogi 
American  Colony  Store  ^  Mctromn,  Boutot  Jieo^  Afif  AUaMah-ifit^  b4L 
Salman  A  Co.  (see  below).    The  best  are  thofie  of  the  Americain  Colon  " 
Bottle  of  Beirut,  and  the  coloured  photographs  of  th^  Photoglob  of  Z\ 
—  Photogbaphbbs  (also  photographic  supplies):  KrUtoriany  Road.  \h 
the  Jaffa  Road.  —  ^ntiquitibs:  N.  Ohar^  Jaffa  Road.  —  Pbovisioi 
trips  into  the  country :  Artin  Bekmeeio»,  Jaffa  Road.  —  TbayblliHg  1 
siTBS    Schnerring,  f«addler,  Jaffa  Boad.  —  Tailob:  Bppinger.  Jaffa  Roll 
Dbess  Goods  :  Imberger  Brothers^  F.  ie  C.  Imbergery  SeUm  Jieo^  Rabiik 
Jiicodhney  all  in  the  Jaffa  Road.  —  Nubsbbth av  :  /.  B<»eher^  in  the  Ge 
Colony,  exporter  of  bulbs  and  seeda. 

Favourite  Souvenirs  are  rosaries,  crosses  and  other  ornament^ 
mother-of-pearl  and  oliye-wood,  yases  and  other  objects  in  black  *•%% 
stone^  from  the  Dead  Sea,  roses  of  Jericho,  and  dried  wild  flo^ 
Articles  of  this  nature  are  annually  exported  to  the  value  cf  500,0^ 
Higher-class  work  is  best  bought  from  Ft,  Vester  A  Co.  (American  O 
Store),  Bouloe  Meo^  Shammat^  A.  Sfefr^  all  at  the  Grand  New  Hotel  (p 
Afif  AttaUah  Frhree ,  by  the  New  Gate  (p.  85);  Maroum.  at  the  Gasa  1^  , 
(p.  19);  Salman  A  Co.,  Jaffa  Road;  Torazi,  in  the  Grand  New  Hotel  (car| 
and  embroidery).  A  staple  product  of  Jerusalem  is  carved  work  in  oM 
wood  and  oak  (rulers,  paper-weights,  crudflxes,  etc. ;  usuaUy  with 
name  *Jeru8!<lem*  in  Hebrew  letters,  or  with  the  Jerusalem  cross). 

Forwarding  Agents.    R.  Aberle^  P,  Breisch, 

Ohurohes,  Oonvents,  Charitable  Instittttioiis ,  Schools,  ete, 
Gatbolios.    FrancUcane  (established  in  Jfmsalem  since  the  18th  cen 
Gonvent  of  St.  Salvator  (seat  of  the  Custodian),  with  Uie  Church 
Salvator,  school  and  orphanage  for  boys,  seminary,  industrial  schcji 
printing  office,  and  dispensary;  Gonvent  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  Oonvi 
of  the  Flagellation  (comp.  p.  49).  ~  Latin  Patriarchate  (since  1847):  Chu 
of  the  Patriarchate;  higher  and  lower  seminary.  ~  S  et^r*  of  St.  Joseph  (18 
boarding-school  and  orphanage  for  girls.  —  Sisters  €/Zion(iSSQ):  Com 
and  Church  of  'Ecce  Hovno'  (p.  49);  boarding-school  and  orphanage 
girls.  — -  Carmelite  Nuns  (1878):   Paternoster  Church  and  Gonvent,   or 
Mount  of  Olives  (p.  79^.  —  Srhool  Brethren  (1876) :  boys'  school.  — 
Fathers   (Pires  Blancs;  1878):  Gonvent  and  Church   of  St.  Anne  (p. 
with  higher  and  lower  seminary  for  the  United  Greeks  (p.  32;.  —  Sot 
du  St.  Rofaire  (1880):  convent,  school,  and  dispensary.  —  P&es  de  i 
(1884):  Convent  St.  Pierre,  with  seminary  and  indnstrial  school  for  Jei 
Dominicans  (1884):  Convent  and  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  (p.  87); 
BiWIque  (p.  28).  —  Clarissines  (1884):  Gonvent  (p.  99).  —  Franciscan  i 
(18861:   convent,  school,   and  orphanage  for  girls  (p.  84).  —   Soeurs 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (1886):    convent,   orphanage  for  hoys  and  girlf, 
asylum,  and  home  for  tiie  aged.  •—  Nuns  e/  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  (Ge 
1887) :  school  and  orphanage.  —  Assumptianists  (Fires  Augustine  de  VA 
tion;  1887):  Hogpice  Notre  Dame  de  France  (p.  19)  —  Soeurs  de  J 
Riparatrice  (1888):  convent  (p.  68).  —  Laearists  (German,  1910):  h« 
and  boys^  school.  —  Benedictine  Nuns  {Soeurs  B4n4iiictines  du  Calvaire, 
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Legend  for  the 

AntoBia,  C*8tle  of Gt 

BftBk0,  see  p.  20. 

Bamckf   .  .  .  D,  £,6&  Q,d,4;  G 

B»x»ar,  Old  (Saks)  and  New  F  5  ^  £ 

Besetba Q,  H. 

Birket  Hamm&m  el-Batraki  .  .  E 

—  tsra'in    . H 

—  H&miUa A,  4, 

Sitti  Maryam I 

eS'Sul^Q C,  D,  7, 

Caiaphas,  Hoose  of E 

Ghtircliei  and  Chapels: 
Abyssinian  A 1.  —  Arab.  Prot. 

C,  1,  i.  —  Christ  Church  E  6. 
.  —  Notre  Dame  de  France  C,  D, 

3, 4.  —  Ch.  of  the  Redeemer  E  5. 

—  Russian  Cathedral  B  3.  — 
8t.  Anne's  H  3.  —  St.  George's 
Chapel  C  7.  —  St.  James's  E  6.  — 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  K  4.  — 
St.  Stephen's  El.  —  Chapel 
of  the  Scourging  G  3.  —  Ch.  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  E  4.  ^  Ch. 
of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin 
K  3 

Citadel  (Bl-Kal'a) D 

4-13.  Consulates^  see  p.  19. 
GonTents  and  Monasteries: 

14.  Abyssinian E 

15.  Armenian  Catholic .  .  .  F,  3. 

16.  Coptic,   of  the  Holy   Se- 

pulchre  .  .  .  .  .  E 

17.  -      ,  St.  George  .   .  .  .  D 

18.  Dcrrish G 

19.  Greek,  of  Abraham  .  .  .E,4, 
30.       -     ,  Qethsemane    ...  £ 

21.  -    ,  Panagia E 

22.  -     ,  Panagia  Meleena  .  E 

23.  -     ,  St.  Basil D 

24.  -     ,  St.  Caralambos  .  .  E 
26        -     ,  St.  Catharine  .  .  .  E 

26.  -     ,  St.  Demetrius.   .  .  D 

27.  -     y  St.  George  fl).   .  .  D 

28.  -    V  St.  George  (II)  •  •  E 
2i\       -     ,  8t.  John  the  Baptist  E 

30.  -     ,St  JohnEuthymius  E 

31.  -     ,  Archangel  Michael  D 

32.  -     ,  St.  Nicholas    .   .   .  D 

33.  -     ,  St.  Theodore  .  .  .  D 

34.  United  Greek D 

35.  Latin,  St.  Louis  ...    D,  E, 

36.  •    ,  St.  Salvafor .  .  .   .  D 
Armenian  £,  6.  7.  —  Armenian 
Kunnery  of  Deir  es-ZeitOni  £  7. 

—  Armenian,  of  Mt.  Zion  E8.-- 
Dominican  £  1. — Greek  (Great) 

D,  E,  4,6.*-  Greek  (New)  £  3.  — 
Greek,  of  the  Cross,  beyond 
A,  5, 6  (comp.  M^p  of  the  £n- 
^riron!*,  p.  78).  —  Moslem  F,  2, 8. 

—  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  B,  C, 
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4,  6.  —  Sisters  of  Zion  G  3.  — 
Sceurs  R^paratrices  C  4.  —  Sy- 
rian £  6. 

Cotton  Grotto  ' F,  G,  2, 3 

Dormltio E8 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin H  7 

Garden  of  Gethsemane.. ....  E  4 

Gates  of  the  Town :  B&b  el-'Aroild 

•  (Damascus  Gate)  E,  2, 8.  —  Bib 

el-Jedid  (New  Gate)  C,  D,  4.  — 

Bab  el-EhaHl  (Jaffa  Gate)  D,  5, 6. 

—  B&b  el-Mngharibeh  (Moghre-    . 
bins'  Gate)  G,  6,  7.  —  Bab  en- 
NebiD&Ad(GateofZioD)£,7,  8. 

—  B&b  es-Z&hireh  (Herod'R 
Gate)  G  2.  -  Bab  Sitti  Maryam 
(St.  Stephen's  Gate)  18.— 
Valley  Gate  (ancient)  £  9. 

Goliath,  Castle  of C  4 

Hamm&m    esh-Shif&    (Pool    of 

'  Bethesda) G  5 

Haram  esh-Sherif G-1, 3-6 

Hospices,  see  pp.  19,  20,  22. 
Hospitals :  French  (St.  Louis)  C  4. 
— -  Greek  D  5.  —  Jewish  (Roth- 
schild's) A,  1, 2.  -^  Russian  B  3. 

Jeremiah,  Grotto  of F,  1,  2 

Jewish  Colonies :  A  3&  D  2.  — 
(Monteflore's)  C,  8,  9.  Comp. 
also  Map  of  Environs,  p.  73. 

El-Ma'mnniyeh  (ruin) G  2 

Mosques : 
Kubbet  es-Sakhra  (Dome   of 

tlie  Bock)   .  * H,  4,  5 

Hesjid  el-Akfa H,  6,  6 

-      el-KuTftmi F5 

.       el-Msjabidin    .   .   .  G,  H.  3 
87.  Mosque  of  Sidna  'Omar  .  .  E  5 

Mflrlstan E6 

En-Nebi  D&dd £  8 

Patriarchates :  Armenian  £  7.  — 
Greek  D.  E,  4.— Latin  C,  D,  6. 

—  S>rian  Catholic  £  3. 

Patriarch's  Bath £  5 

Post  Offices,  see  p.  19. 

Schools:  Gobat's  .  .  .'.  .  .D,8, 9 
89.  Of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  D  6 
40.  Latin  Parochial,  for  boys  D  4 

Ser&i  F4.  —  (Old)  G  4. 

Synagogues  (S) E,F,6-7 

Tombs:  Ancient D,  £,  1,  2;  17^ 
E  2 :  E  4.  —  Near  Karm  esh- 
Sheikh  G,  H,  1.  —  Of  the  Kings, 
beyond  £  1  (comp.  Map,  p.  73). 

—  Of  Absalom  1 6.  — •  Of  Christ 
(ace.  to  Conder)  £  2;  (ace.  to 
Gordon)  E  1.  —  Of  David  (En- 
Nebi  Da<id)  £  8.  —  Of  Herod 
B  8.  —  Of  St  James  and  Zacha- 

Wailing  Place^iofzftheS^Oglc  G  T 
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convent  and  orphanage  for  United  Oreek^  (see  beluw).  —  Benedictine  Fathers 
(Piree  BinidieUne$  de  la  Pierre  qui  Vire^  1899):  convent  and  seminary  oa 
the  Mountain  of  Offence  (p.  88)  for  the  United  Syrians  (see  beLbw)  \  Ohnrek 
and  Convent  of  the  Dormitio  on  the  hill  of  Zion  (p.  72^  belonging  to 
German  Benedictine*  from  Beuron  (1906).  —  Paeeioniet  Fathers  {Pkres  Pas- 
sionistes;  1908):  Convent  near  Bethany  (p.  136).. -r  Baleeiams  (1904):  Italian 
boys'  school.  —  Hospitals:  H6pUal  St.  Louis  (p.  68;  French,  managed 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph);   foundlinc  hospital^   home  for  the  aged; 


hospital  of  the  Soours  de  CharitS.  —  Hospices:  Ccua  Naova  (p.  19);  German 
CaihoUo  Hospice  of  8t.  Paul  (p.  19) ;  Austrian  Hospice  (p.  19) ;  Notre  Dame 
de  France  (p.  19).  —  The  Oriental  churches  affiliated  to  the  Roman  Catholics 


are  those  of  the  MaronUes  (p.  Ixii);  the  United  Greeks  or  Greek  Catholics 
(p.  Ixii),  with  a  church  in  the  Patriarchate  Building,  the  St.  Veronica 
Chapel,  the  St.  Anne  Priests*  Seminary  of  the  P^res  Blanos  (p.  20),  and 
the  orphanage  of  the  Benedictine  sisters;  the  United  Syricms  (p<lxii),  with 
a  seminary  (see  above);  and  the  United  Armenians^  with  the  church  of 
Kotre  Dame  du  Spasme  (p.  60),  a  chapel,  a  hospice,  and  a  school. 

English  PaoTBSTXNT  Commuhitt.  The  joint  Protestant  bishopric,  sup- 
ported by  England  and  Prussia,  under  an  arrangement  due  to  Fredericic 
William  IV.  of  Prussia,  was  dissolved  in  18S7.  Since  then  the  British 
and  G-erman  communiues  have  been  independent  in  religious  matters. 
The  English  Protestant  community  is  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Blytii, 
consecrated  in  March,  1837,  and  ia  financially  supported  by  the  Jerusalem 
Bishopric  Fund  and  the  three  English  Missionary  Societies  working  in 
PalesUne.  The  community  is  mainly  a  missionary  one, and  comprises  about 
80  persons.  The  Episcopal  Residence  (p.  83),  the  CottegiaU  Church  of  8t.  George 
(services  at  9  a.m.  and  i.SOp.m.),  the  boys^  and  girls'  schools  connected  with 
it,  and  an  Anglican  Cftrgy  House  or  College^  lie  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  To  the 
^Church  Missionary  Society*  belong  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  (p.  69;  service  in 
Arabic  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.nu  and  a  p.m.),  the  Bishop  Gobat  School  for  boys 
(p.  70),  founded  by  Bishop  Gobat,  a  GirW  Day  School  and  the  English 
College ^  the  last  distinct  from,  though  situated  close  to,  the  above- 
mentioned  Anglican  Clergy  House.  To  the  ^London  Jews  Society'  belongs 
Christ  Church  (p.  35;  English  services  on  Sun.  at  10  a.m.  and  also  at 
7.30  p.m.  in  summer  and  4  p.m.  in  winter).  Connected  with  the  mission 
are  a  large  hospital,  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  an  industrial  school 
and  printing-office.  —  The  English  Knights  of. St.  John  have  an  ophthalmic 
hospital  on  the  Bethlehem  road  (p.  70). 

Gbbman  Evamqblioal  Ck>MMUNiTr.  Church  of  the  Bodeemer  (PI.  E,  6; 
p.  47;  services  in  German  on  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  Arabic  at  3  p.m.) ;  Hospice 
of  St.  Johnip.  51);  Hospital  of  the  Deaconesses  of  Kaiserswerth  (p.-69);  the 
Lepers^  Hospital  (p.  70);  the  girls'  orphanage  Taliiha  Cund  (d.  69);  the  Syrian 
Orphanage  for  boys  (p,  69;  service  in  Arabic  on.  Sun.  at  9.30  a.m.,  in  German 
ato  pm.),  connected  with  a  home  for  the  blind  and  a  day-school  for  Arab 
boys  in  the  town;  and  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria  Foundation  (pp.  19, 
76).  —  The  German  Evangelical  Mission  of  the  Jerusalem -Verein  works 
in  Bethlehem  (p.  101),  Beit  jai&  (p.  100),  and  Beit  S&hfir  (p.  107). 

Oethodox  Gkbek  Cuobcu  (p.  Ixi).  Monastery  ofHelona  and  Constaniine, 
Monastery  of  Abraham  (p.  46),  Monastery  of  Gethsemane  (p.  45),  Convents  of 
St.  Basa,  St.  Theodore^  St.  George,  St.  Miehaelr  St.  Catharine,  St.  Euthyndus, 
St.  Seetnagia,  St.  Spiridon,  St.  Caralombos,  St.  John  the  Btmiist,  NaUeUy  of 
Mary,  St.  George  fa  second  of  that  name).  Si.  Demetrius,  St.  iTicholas  (contain- 
ing a  printing-office),  And  Santo  Spirito;  priests*  seminary,  girls'  and  boys' 
school,  a  hospital,  etc. 

To  the  BussiAN  Mission  belong  the  great  ^Bnssian  Buildings'  in  the 
Jaffa  suburb  (p.  69),  the  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church  (p.  76),  and  the  Russian 
buildings  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (p.  78).  The  Russian  Palestine  Society 
has  also  a  house  for  pilgrims  (p.  69)  and  a  nuns'  hospice  (p.  47). 

Abmknian  Ohuboh  (p.  Ixi).  Monastery  near  the  Gate  of  Zion  (p.  36), 
with  a  seminary  (PI.  B,  7),  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  James  f  Nunnery  ofDeir  es-ZeUHni  (p.  36);  Monastery  of  Mt,  Hon  (p.  72). 

Othbb  Chbistiam  Ohubchbs  and  OoKvavTS.  Coptic  Monastery  (p.  48); 
Coptie  Monastery  of  St.  George.  — ^heVoeoMst  (p.  Ixi)  have  a  bishop  and 
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a  small  churcb,'  which  they  regard  as  the  house  of  John  sumaiRed  Mark 
(Acts  xii.  12).  —  The  Ahyuinian*  have  a  monastery  (p.  48).  a  hospice,  a 
school,  and  a  new  charch  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town  (PI.  A,  1). 

The  Jews  hare  three  large  synagogues  (one  belonging  to  the  Sephardim, 
aad  two  to  the  Ashkenaxim,  p.  Iziii),  besides  more  than  100  smaller  honses 
of  prayer  (comp.  p.  85).  In  addition  to  the  numerous  places  of  shelter  for 
pilgrims  and  the  poor  (mostly  founded  by  Monteflore.  Bothschild.  and 
the  Alliance  Isra^ite),  the  Jews  have  an  asylum  for  the  Mind  and  a  nome 
for  the  aged  (p.  18),  and  five  hospitals :  that  of  the  Ashkenatim  (Bikkur 
Gholim;  p.  69),  that  of  the  Sephardim  (Misgab  Ladakh;  p.  Ixiii),  the 
Sha'areih  Zedek  (p.  18),  the  Rothichild  Hotpital  (p.  69),  and  one  for  the 
insane  (p.  18).  Tney  have,  further,  orphanages  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Sephardim  and  the  Asnkenazim,  a  boys  and  a  girls'  school  and  an 
artisan  fchool  of  the  Alliance  Israelite,  the  English  Evelina  de  Bothschild 
School  for  Girls  (PI.  G,  2),  and  the  Bezalel  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The 
Society  for  the  Assistance  of  German  Jews  supports  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  a  school  of  commerce,  and  a  training-college  for  teachers. 

libraxiea  and  Seientiilc  laatitationa.  —  The  Jerusalem  Association 
Boom  of  the  Pdlettine  Exploration  Fund  is  at  St.  George's  College  (p.  22^ 
hours,  8-12  and  2-6)*,  visitors  are  welcome.  —  Library  of  the  LcOin  Patri- 
arehato  (p.  86).  —  Library  of  the  Ortek  Patriarchate^  in  the  Great  Greek 
Monastery  (p.  34).  containing  2736  Greek  and  other  MSS.,  the  oldest  dating 
from  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  —  Jewieh  Central  Library  (20,000  vols.)-  — 
Mueie  BihUque  dee  Ptree  Blanee  in  St.  Anne's  Church  (p.  49).  —  Mueie  de 
Notre  Dame  de  France  (p.  68).  —  Mvtiie^al  Mtueum,  —  The  Beole  Pratique 
d^Btudee  BlbUatue,  founded  in  1890,  in  the  Dominican  Monastery  (p.  ST), 
and  conducted  by  Fathers  H.  Vincent,  M.  I.  Lagrange,  and  others ,  issues 
the  ^Bevue  Biblique',  mentioned  at  p.  c.  A  pension  is  connected  with  the 
•chooL  —  American  Bchool  of  OrientcU  Study  and  Research  in  Paleetine^ 
founded  in  1900  (library  open  to  visitors).  —  German  ArchatcHogieail  In- 
stituie.  founded  in 4900,  and  supported  by  the  German  Protestant  churches. 
Director,  Prof.  Dalman.  —  iiodel  of  the  Haram  eeh-Shertf  (Place  of  the 
Temple),  by  Dr.  Schick,  at  the  house  of  Frau  Schoeneke  (comp.  p.  M).  — 
Exhibition  of  Pictures  by  »e  Painter  Bauern/Hnd  (d.  1904),  at  the  house  ot 
Frau  Bauemfeind,  in  the  (}ermau  Colony. 

Bistiibution  of  Time,  see  pp.  ziii,  xiv. 

JeruaaUm  (Hebrew  Yerushalayim,  Lat.  and  Greek  Hitroiolymay 
Arabic  n-Kuds)  Ues  in  31*>  46'  N.  lat.  and  35«  13'  E.  long.,  upon 
tbe  S.  part  of  a  badly  watered  and  somewhat  sterile  plateau  of  lime- 
stone, which  is  connected  towards  the  N.  with  the  main  range  of 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  and  surrounded  on  aU  the  other  sides  by 
ravines.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  is  also  marked  by  various  ele- 
vations and  depressions.  The  Temple  hill  is  2440  ft.,  the  hill  to 
the  N.  of  it  2626  ft.,  the  W.  hill  2550  ft.,  and  the  N.W.  angle  of 
the  present  city-wall  2690  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  town  proper  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  381/2  ft.  in  height,  forming 
an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about  2^2  ^-  in  circumference ;  it  has  eight 
gates,  one  of  which  has  been  walled  up  for  centuries  (see  p.  63).  The 
two  chief  streets,  beginning  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  on  the  W.  (p.  33)  and 
at  the  Damascus  Gate  on  the  N.  (p.  86),  intersect  in  the  middle  of 
the  town  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters:  the  Moslem  on  the  N.E., 
the  Jewish  on  the  S.E.  (p.  35),  the  Armenian  on  the  S.W.  (p.  36), 
and  the  Grsco-Frankish  on  the  N.W.  (comp.  Map  at  p.  73).  The 
streets  are  ill-paved  and  crooked,  many  of  them  being  blind  alleys, 
and  are  excessively  dirty  after  rain.    Some  of  them  are  vaulted  over. 
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The  houses  are  built  entirely  of  stone ;  all  the  surfaces  are  so  arranged 
as  to  catch  the  rain-water  and  conduct  it  to  the  cistern  in  the  court. 
The  rooms,  covered  with  flat  domes  and  each  baving  its  ow^  en- 
trance, are  grouped  round  the  court  j  the  passages  and  staircases  are 
left  open  to  the  air.  The  water. of  the  cisterns  is  quite  wholesome 
when  clear ;  other  sources  of  water  are  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
(p.  83)  and  Job's  Well  (comp.  p.  84).  The  new  aqueduct  (comp. 
pp.  108,  109)  serves  exclusively  for  the  Haram  esh-Shertf  and  a  few 
fountains. 

Of  the  more  recent  suburbs,  the  most  important  is  the  Jaffa 
quarter  on  the  N."W.  (p.  68),  in  which  the  houses  are  more  like  those 
of  Europe.  Here  also  are  several  large  churches,  convents,  hospices, 
charitable  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the 
half  of  the  present  population  of  the  city  is  settled  in  the  suburbs. 

According  to  a  recent  estimate  the  Population  numbers  at  least 
70,000,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Moslems,  46,000  Jews,  and  16,000 
Christians.  The  Christians  include  4000  Latins  (e,  y.  Roman  Catho- 
lics), 260  United  Greeks,  50  United  Armenians,  7000  Orthodox 
Greeks,  1000  Armenians,  150  Copts,  100  Abyssinians,  100  Syrians, 
and  1600  Protestants.  The  number  of  Jews  has  greatly  risen  in  the 
last  few  decades,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  forbidden  to  im- 
migrate or  to  possess  landed  property.  The  majority  subsist  on  the 
charity  of  their  European  brethren ,  from  whom  they  receive  their 
regular  khaliikaf  or  allowance ,  and  for  whom  they  pray  at  the  holy 
places.  Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  others,  together 
with  the  Alliance  Isra^te  and  the  Society  for  the  Assistance  of 
German  Jews,  have  done  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem  by  their  munificent  benefactions.  The 
most  powerful  religious  community  is  that  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks. 
The  Russian  Mission  is  concerned  with  national  and  political  ends  as 
well  as  with  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  strong  Armenian  colony  dates 
its  importance  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  Latins  have 
attained  their  present  influential  position  mainly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Franciscans.  The  office  of  patriarch,  which  was  sup- 
pressed in  1291,  was  restored  in  1847.  Associated  with  the  patriarch 
is  the  'Custodian  of  the  Holy  Land',  the  head  of  the  Franciscan  order 
in  Palestine ,  Syria ,  and  Egypt.  The  British  and  American  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  are  about  150  in  number.  German  Templars 
(pp.10  and  70)  number  about  400,  chiefly  tradesmen  and  workmen, 
the  German  Evangelical  community  about  200. 

Oovemment.  Jerusalem  is  the  residence  of  a  Mutesarrif  of  the 
first  class,  immediately  subject  to  the  Porte  (see  p.  Ml).  The  organs 
of  government  are  the  Mejlis  iddra  (executive  council  j  president, 
the  governor)  and  the  M^lia  heUdtyeh  (town-council;  president,  the 
mayor).  In  both  these  councils  the  recognized  confessions  (Greeks, 
La^ns,  Protestants,  Armenians,  and  Jews)  have  representadves.  — 
.The  garrison  consists  of  a  battalion  of  infantry. 
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Hiftory,  Egyptian  sources  (p.  Ixxyi)  testify  that  Vrusalim  held  a 
prominent  place  among  the  cities  of  S.  Palestine  as  early  as  1400  B.C. 
The  town  was  distinguished  as  a  stronghold  when  David  captured 
it  (2  Sam.  t.  6-10).  He  selected  it  for  his  residence  and  huilt  the 
y/  City  of  David,  Solomon  did  mnch  to  beautify  the  city  and  erected 
a^  magnificent  palace  and  temple  [p.  51)  on  the  E.  hill.  He  also 
built  MUlo  (1  Kings  ix.  24;  xi.  27),  a  kind  of  bastion  or  fort  in  the 
N.E.  part  of  the  town.  During  his  reign  Jerusalem  first  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Israelites.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  it 
became  the  capital  of  Judah.  As  early  as  Rehoboam's  reign,  the 
city  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak,  on 
which  occasion  the  Temple  and  palace  were  despoiled  of  part  of  their 
golden  ornaments.  About  one  hundred  years  later,  under  King 
Jehoram,  the  Temple  was  again  plundered  by  Arabian  and  Philistine 
tribes  (2  Ghron.  xxi.  17).  Sixty  years  later  Jehoash,  King  of  Israel, 
having  defeated  Amaziah  of  Judah,  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
(2  Kings  xiv.  13, 14).  Uzziah,  the  son  of  Amaziah,  re-established 
the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem.  During  this  period,  however,  Jeru- 
salem was  visited  by  a  great  earthquake. 

On  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  the  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Hezekiah  (2Chron.xxxii.5),  to  whom  also  was  due  the  great  merit  of 
providing  Jerusalem  with  water.  Probably  the  only  spring  at  Jerusalem 
was  the  fountain  of  Oihon  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Temple  hill,  outside 
the  city-wall  (now  called  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  p.  83).  By 
means  of  a  subterranean  channel  Hezekiah  conducted  the  water 
of  the  spring  to  the  pool  of  Siloam  (2  Kings  xx.  20 ;  see  p.  83), 
which  lay  within  the  walls.  Cisterns  and  reservoirs  for  the  storage 
of  rain-water  were  also  constructed.  The  pools  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  city  (Birket  M&milla,  p.  68;  Birket  es-SuI^ftn,  p.  70)  were  prob- 
ably formed  before  the  period  of  the  captivity,  as  was  also  the  large 
reservoir  to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  plateau  (Birket  Israln ;  p.  68), 
in  the  formation  of  which  advantage  was  taken  of  a  small  valley, 
whose  depth  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  protect  the  site  of 
the  Temple  on  the  N.  side.  A  besieging  army  generally  suffered 
severely  from  want  of  water,  as  the  issues  of  the  conduits  towards 
the  country  could  be  closed,  while  the  city  always  possessed  water 
in  abundance.  The  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  must  have  ceased 
to  be  wateted  by  streams  at  a  very  early  period. 

Hezekiah  on  the  whole  reigned  prosperously,  but  the  policy  of 
his  successors  soon  involved  the  city  in  ruin.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoi- 
aohin  it  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  King  Nebu-^ 
chadnezzar.  Again  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  were  pillaged, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  including  King  Jehoiachin,  the 
nobles,  7000  ^men  of  might',  1000  craftsmen  and  their  families,  were 
carried  away  captive  to  the  East  (2  Kings  xxiv.  16  et  seq.).  Those 
who  were  left  having  made  a  hopeless  attempt  under  Zedekiah  to 
revolt  against  their  conquerors ,  Jerusalem  noi^zel^C^C  sustain  a 
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long  and  terrible  siege  (1  year,  5  months,  and  7  days).  Pestilence 
and  famine  meanwhile  ravaged  the  city.  The  defence  was  a  desperate 
one,  and  every  inch  of  the  ground  was  keenly  contested.  The  Baby- 
lonians carried  off  all  the  treasures  that  still  remained,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  burned  to  the  ground ,  and  Jerusalem  was  in  great 
part  destroyed. 

When  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity,  they  once  more  settled 
in  Jerusalem,  the  actual  rebuilding  of  which  was  the  work  of  Nehe- 
roiah  (p.  Ixxix).  He  re-fortifled  the  city,  retaining  the  foundations 
of  the  former  walls,  although  these  now  enclosed  a  far  larger  space 
than  was  necessary  for  the  reduced  population  (p.  31). 

The  city  opened  its  gates  to  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  year  320.  It  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164)  that  it  again 
became  a  theatre  of  bloodshed.  On  his  return  from  Egypt,  Antiochus 
plundered  the  Tem;ple.  Two  years  afterwards  he  sent  thither  a 
chief  collector  of  tribute,  who  raze'd  the  walls  and  established  himself 
in  a  stronghold  in  the  city.  This  was  the  Akraj  the  site  of  which  is 
disputed.  As  according  to  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  1)  it  was 
situated  on  the  hill  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  lower  town  aUo 
lay,  it  must  probably  be  located  to  the  S.  of  the  Temple.  Some 
authorities  place  it,  however,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Temple. 

Judas  MaccabsBus  (p.  Ixxx)  recaptured  the  city,  but  not  the  Akra, 
and  he  fortified  the  hill  of  the  Temple.  But  after  the  battle  of  Beth- 
Zachariah  (p.  112),  Antiochus  V.  Eupator  caused  the  walls  of  *Zion' 
to  be  taken  down  (1  Mace.  vi.  61  et  seq.),  in  violation,  it  is  said,  of  his 
sworn  treaty.  Jonathan,  the  Maccabsean,  however,  caused  a  stronger 
wall  than  ever  to  be  erected  (1  Mace.  x.  11).  He  constructed  another 
wall  between  the  Akra,  which  was  still  occupied  by  a  Syrian  gar- 
rison, and  the  city,  whereby,  at  a  later  period,  under  Simon  (B.C. 
141),  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  reduce  the  garrison  by  famine 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  49  et  seq.).  Under  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
Jerusalem  was  again  taken  by  the  Syrians  (under  Antiochus  YII. 
Sidetes)  in  134.  The  walls  were  demolished,  but  after  the  fall  of 
Antiochus  VII.  Hyrcanus  restored  them,  at  the  same  time  fortifying 
the  Baria  (p.  27)  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  precincts  and 
pulling  down  the  Akra. 

Internal  dissensions  at  length  led  to  the  intervention  of  the 
Romans.  Pompey  besieged  the  city,  and  again  the  attacks  were 
concentrated  against  the  Temple  precincts.  The  quarter  to  the  N.  of 
the  Temple,  as  well  as  the  Gate  of  St.  Stephen,  do  not  appear  to 
have  existed  at  that  period.  The  moat  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Temple 
was  filled  up  by  the  Romans  on  a  Sabbath;  they  then. entered  the 
city  by  the  embankment  they  had  thrown  up,  and,  exasperated  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  they  had  encounteri&d,  committed  fearful 
ravages  within  the  Temple  precincts.  In  this  struggle,  no  fewer 
than  12,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  perished.   To  the  great  distress  of 
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the  Jews,  Pompey  penetrated  into  their  inmost  sanctuary,  bat  he 
left  their  treasures  untouched.  These  were  carried  off  by  Crassus 
a  few  years  later.  —  Internal  discord  at  Jerusalem  next  gave  rise 
to  the  incursion  of  the  Parthians,  B.  C.  40. 

In  B.O.  37  Herod,  with  the  aid  of  the  Romans,  captured  the 
city  after  a  gallant  defence,  which  so  infuriated  the  victors  that 
they  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre.  Herod,  who  now  obtained 
the  supreme  power,  embellished  and  fortified  the  city,  and  above 
all,  he  rebuilt  the  Temple  (p.  52).  He  then  re-fortified  the  Baris 
(p.  26)  and  named  it  Antonia  in  honour  of  his  Roman  patron. 
He  also  built  himself  a  sumptuous  palace  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  upper  city.  This  building  is  said  to  have  contained  a  number 
of  halls,  peristyles,  inner  courts,  and  richly  decorated  rooms.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  royal  palace  stood  three  large  towers  of  defence, 
named  the  Hippicua,  Phaiael,  and  Mariamne  respectively  (comp. 
p.  33).  According  to  Roman  custom,  Herod  also  built  a  theatre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  time  a  town-hall  and  the  Xystus, 
a  space  for  gymnastic  games  surrounded  by  colonnades.  At  this 
period  Jerusalem,  with  its  numerous  palaces  and  handsome  edifices, 
the  sumptuous  Temple  with  its  colonnades,  and  the  lofty  city-walls 
with  their  bastions,  must  have  presented  a  very  splendid  ap- 
pearance. The  wall  of  the  old  town  had  sixty  towers,  and  that  of 
the  small  suburb  to  the  N.  of  it  fourteen ;  but  the  populous  city  must 
have  extended  much  farther  to  the  N.,  and  we  must  picture  to  our- 
selves in  this  direction  numerous  villas  standing  in  gardens.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  in  the 
interior  the  streets,  though  paved ,  were  narrow  and  crooked.  The 
population  must  have  been  very  crowded,  especially  on  the  occasion 
of  festivals.  Josephus  states  that  on  one  occasion  the  Roman  governor 
caused  the  paschal  lambs  to  be  counted,  and  found  that  they 
amounted  to  the  vast  number  of  270,000,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  number  of  partakers  was  not  less  than  2,700,000,  though  this 
statement  is  probably  much  exaggerated. 

After  the  death  of  Christ,  Agrippa  I.  at  length  erected  a  wall 
which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  N.  suburb  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city.  This  wall  was  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  defended  by  ninety  towers.  The  strongest  of 
these  was  the  Psephintu  tower  at  the  N.W.  angle,  which  was  up- 
wards of  100  ft.  in  height,  and  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in 
the  city  (2570  ft.  above  the  sea-level  j  comp.  p.  35).  From  fear  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  wall  was  left 
unfinished,  and  it  was  afterwards  completed  in  a  less  substantial 
style.   Comp.  p.  32. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  antagonistic  parties  at  Jerusalem  : 
the  fanatical  Zealots  under  Eleazar,  who  advocated  a  desperate  re- 
volt against  the  Romans,  and  a  more  moderate  party  under  the 
High  Priest  Ananias.    Florus,  the  Roman  gov#pp^(^@5^96 loused 
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many  unoffending  Jews  to  be  put  to  death ,  a  fearful  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  city.  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  his  sister  Berenice 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  Insurgents  and  to  act  as  mediators,  but 
were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  flight.  The  Zealots  had  already 
gained  possession  of  the  Temple  precincts.  After  a  terrible  struggle 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  upper  city  and  the  castle  of  Herod. 
Oestius  Gallus,  an  incompetent  Roman  general,  now  besieged  the 
city,  but  when  he  had  almost  achieved  success  he  gave  up  the  siege, 
and  withdrew  towards  Gibeon.  His  camp  was  there  attacked  by  the 
Jews  and  his  army  dispersed.  The  Zealots  then  proceeded  to  organize 
an  insurrection  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine. 

The  Romans  now  despatched  their  able  general  Vespasian  with 
60,000  men  to  Palestine.  This  army  first  quelled  the  insurrection 
in  Galilee  (A.  D.  67),  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  great  part  of 
Palestine  had  been  conquered  that  he  advanced  against  Jerusalem. 
Events  at  Rom6  compelled  him,  however,  to  entrust  the  continuation 
of  the  campaign  to  his  son  Titus.  Within  Jerusalem  itself  bands 
of  robbers  had  in  the  meantime  taken  possession  of  the  Temple,  and 
summoned  to  their  aid  the  Idumseans  (Edomites),  the  ancient  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  Jews.  The  moderate  party,  with  Ananias,  its 
leader,  was  practically  annihilated,  and  no  fewer  than  12,000  persons 
of  noble  family  are  said  to  have  perished  on  this  occasion.  When  the 
Romans  approached  Jerusalem  there  were  no  fewer  than  four  parties 
within  its  walls.  The  Zealots  under  John  of  Giscala  occupied  the 
castle  of  Antonia  and  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  while  the  robber  party 
under  Simon  of  Gerasa  held  the  'upper  city*;  Eleazar*s  party  was  in 
possession  of  the  inner  Temple  and  the  court  of  the  Jews;  and, 
lastly,  the  moderate  party  was  also  established  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  A.  D.  70,  Titus  had  assembled 
isix  legions  (each  of  about  6000  men)  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem. 
He  posted  the  main  body  of  his  forces  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the 
city,  while  one  legion  occupied  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  On  April  23rd 
the  besieging  engines  were  brought  up  to  the  W.  wall  of  the  new 
town  (near  the  present  Jaffa  Gate);  on  May  7th  the  Romans  effected 
their  entrance  into  the  new  town.  Five  days  afterwards  Titus  endeav- 
oured to  storm  the  second  wall,  but  was  repulsed;  but  three  days 
later  he  succeeded  in  taking  it,  and  he  then  caused  the  whole  N. 
side  of  the  wall  to  be  demolished.  He  now  sent  Josephus,  who  was 
present  in  his  camp,  to  summon  the  Jews  to  surrender,  but  in  vain. 
Titus  thereupon  caused  the  city-wall,  33  stadia  in  length,  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  39  stadia  in  length.  Now  that  the  city  was 
completely  surrounded,  a  terrible  famine  ensued.  At  length,  on  the 
night  of  July  5th,  the  castle  was  stormed.  The  Jews  still  retained  pos- 
session of  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  though  by  degrees  the  colonnades 
of  the  Temple  were  destroyed  by  fire;  yet  every  foot  of  the  ground 
was  desperately  contested.  At  last,  on  August  10th,  a  Roman  soldier 
is  said  to  have  flung  a  firebrand  into  the  l||ejmg^ntrary  to  the 
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express  commands  of  Titus.  The  whole  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground y  and  the  soldiers  slew  all  who  came  within  their  reach.  A 
body  of  Zealots,  however,  contrived  to  force  their  passage  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  and  it  was  not  till  September  7th  that  it  was 
burned  down.  Jerusalem  was  now  a  heap  of  ruins ;  those  of  the 
surviving  citizens  who  had  fought  against  the  Romans  were  executed, 
and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves. 

At  length,  in  130,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (117-188)  erected  a 
town  on  the  site  of  the  Holy  City,  which  he  named  /Elia  Capitolinaj 
or  simply  jElia^  Hadrian  also  rebuilt  the  walls,  which  followed 
the  course  of  the  old  walls  in  the  main,  but  were  narrower  towards 
the  S.,  so  as  to  exclude  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  hill  and  of 
Ophel.  Once  more  the  fury  of  the  Jews  blazed  forth  under  Bar 
Gochba  (132),  but  after  that  period  the  history  of  the  city  was  for 
centuries  buried  in  profound  obscurity,  and  the  Jews  were  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties  from  setting  foot  within  its  walls. 

With  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state 
a  new  era  begins  in  the  history  of  the  city.  Constantino  permitted 
the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  once  more  they  made  an 
attempt  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans  (339).  The  Emperor 
JuUan  the  Apostate  favoured  them  in  preference  to  the  Christians, 
and  even  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their  Temple,  but  they  made 
a  feeble  attempt  only  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission.  At  a 
later  period  they  were  again  excluded  from  the  city. 

As  an  episcopal  see,  Jerusalem  was  subordinate  to  Csesarea.  An 
independent  patriarchate  for  Palestine  was  established  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451 .  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  soon 
became  very  frequent,  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  erected  a  hospice 
for  strangers,  as  well  as  several  churches  and  monasteries  in  and 
around  Jerusalem.  In  570  there  were  in  Jerusalem  hospices  with 
3000  beds.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  and  several  of  the  western 
nations  likewise  erected  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  thriving  trade  in  relics  of  every 
description  began  to  be  carried  on  at  Jerusalem  t. 

In  614  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  the  churches 
destroyed,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  restored,  chiefly  with  the  aid 
of  the  Egyptians.  In  628  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius  again 
conquered  Syria.    In  637  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Caliph  'Omar 


t  The  mosaic  map  of  Palestine  discoyered  at  MlLdeb&  (p.  152;  comp. 
ZDPV.  xxviii.  120  et  seqOi  which  contains  the  oldest  known  plan  of 
Jerosalem,  probably  dates  from  this  period  (.6th  cent.)-  The  walls  of  the 
city  are  represenfed  a?  protected  by  strong  towisrs.  The  chief  gate  (the 
present  Damaacni  Gate)  is  to  the  K.  \  inside  this  is  an  open  space  con- 
taining a  lar^e  colamn  (p.  86).  From  the  gate  itself  a  colonnaded  street 
runs  to  the  8.,  traTcrsing  the  entire  citf.  A  few  of  its  columns  are  still 
exUnt  (p.  4*0*^  at  the  pdint  where  the  propyleea  of  the.  basilica  rise  above 
tike  Holy  Sepulchre,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  street.  Other  colamns 
have  also  been  found  on  the  Assnmptionists^  concession  on  Mount  Zion 
(p.  72).    The  great  Church  of  Zion  (p.  72)  stood  at  the  8.  end  of  the  street. 
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after  a  gallant  defence.  The  Inhabitants,  who  are  said  to  have  num- 
bered 50,000,  were  treated  -with  clemency,  and  permitted  to  remain 
ill  the  city  on  payment  of  a  poll-tax.  The  Caliph  Hari^n  er-Ra^hid 
is  even  said  to  have  sent  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Charle- 
magne. The  Roman- German  emperors  sent  regular  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  pilgrims  bound  for  Jerusalem ,  and  it  vras 
only  at  a  later  period  that  the  Christians  began  to  be  oppressed  by 
the  Moslems.  The  town  was  named  by  the  Arabs  Btit  el-Mdkdis 
( 'house  of  the  sanctuary*),  or  simply  El-Kuda  (*the  sanctuary'). 

In  969  Jerusalem  fell  into  possession  of  the  Egyptian  Fatimites; 
in  the  second  half  of  the  11th  cent^  it  was  involved  in  the  conflicts 
of  the  Turcomans.  During  the  First  Crusade  the  Christian  army 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  June  7th,  1099.  Robert  of 
Normandy  and  Robert  of  Flanders  were  posted  on  the  N.  side ;  on 
the  W.  Godfrey  and  Tanored;  on  the  W.,  too,  but  also  on  the  S., 
was  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  When  tilie  engines  were  erected,  Godfrey 
attacked  the  city,  chiefly  from  the  S.  and  E. ;  Tancred  assaulted  it 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Damascus  Gate  was  opened  to  him  from  vdthin. 
On  July  15th  the  Gate  of  Zion  was  also  opened,  and  the  Franks 
entered  the  city. .  They  slew  most  of  the  Moslem  and  Jewish  in- 
habitants, and  converted  the  mosques  into  churches. 

In  1187  (Oct.  2ttd)  Saladin  captured  the  city,  treating  the 
Christians,  many  of  whom  had  fled  to  the  surrounding  villages, 
with  great  leniency.  Three  years  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  again 
threatened  by  the  Franks  (Third  Crusade),  Saladin  caused  the 
city  to  be  strongly  fortified.  In  1219,  however.  Sultan  Melik  el- 
Mu'a??am  of  Damascus  caused  most  of  these  works  to  be  demol- 
ished ,  as  he  feared  that  the  Franks  might  again  capture  the  city 
and  establish  themselves  there  permanently.  In  1229  Jerusalem 
was  surrendered  to  Emp.  Frederick  II.,  on  condition  that  the  walls 
should  not  be  rebuilt ,  but  this  stipulation  was  disregarded  by  the 
Franks.  In  1239  the  city  was  taken  by  Emir  David  of  Kerak,  but  four 
years  later  it  was  again  given  up  to  the  Christians  by  treaty.  In  1244 
the  Kharezmians  took  the  place  by  storm,  and  it  soon  fell  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Aiyubides.  Since  that  period  Jerusalem  has  been 
a  Moslem  city.    In  1517  it  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Osmans. 

Topography  of  Mcient  Jerusalem  (comp.  adjoining  Plan).  The 
earliest  city  occupied  the  S.  part  only  of  the  present  city;  but  on 
the  S.  it  extended  beyond  the  present  city-wall  to  the  edge  of  the 
rocky  plateau,  where  remains  of  the  old  fortiflcations  have  been 
discovered  (p.  70).  The  E.  scarp  of  the  plateau  was  once  much 
more  abrupt  than  it  is  at  present.  Through  the  accumulation  of 
the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years,  the  lowest  part  of  the  Kidron 
Valley  (p.  80)  is  now  30  ft.  farther  to  the  E.  than  it  used  to  be, 
while  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Temple  Hill  it  was  formerly  36  ft. 
deeper  than  it  now  is.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  was  also  much 
less  level  than  at  present;   what  is  now  recognizable  only  as  a 
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shallow  depression  was  formerly  a  distinct  valley,  running  from 
the  Tioinity  of  the  present  Damascus  Gate  first  towards  the  S.E. 
and  then  towards  the  S.  This  depression  (p.  50),  called  by  Josephus 
Tyropoeon,  Ue.  Valley  of  Dung  (wrongly  translated  the  Cheese- 
mongers' yalley)i  but  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  attained  a  depth 
of  about  60  ft.  below  the  present  level  (p,  66)  and  separated  the 
narrow  and  abrupt  E.  hill  from  the  W.  hUl,  which  was  110  ft. 
higher.  Both  hills  irere  also  cross-sectioned  by  other  depressions. 
Tradition,  probably  with  justice,  places  the  City  of  David  on  the 
W.  hill  and  accordingly  calls  this  Mt,  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7).  Several 
authorities,  howeirer,  look  for  it  on  the  £.  hill.  In  his  stronghold 
David  also  kept  the  national  shrine,  the  ark.  When  Solomon  built 
the  Temple  on  the  £.  hill  and  also  removed  his  royal  residence  to 
it,  the  name  of  Zion  was  likewise  transferred  thither;  this  is  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Lord  (Yahweh)  referred  to  by  Biblical  writers 
(Joel  iii.  21 ;  Micah  iv.  2 ;  Isaiah  viii.  18).  It  is  hence  easily  under- 
stood how  Zion  became  later  a  romantic  name  for  the  whole  city. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  early  literary  references  clearly  distin- 
guish Mt.  Zion  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Isaiah  x.  12).  The  name 
of  Moriah  also  occasionally  occurs  as  the  religious  designation  of  the 
Temple  mil  (Gen.  xxii.  2j  2  Ohron.  iii.  1).  The  level  surface  re- 
quired for  the  Temple  and  Palace  of  Solomon  was  provided  by 
massive  substructures.  The  Temple  lay  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Dome  of  the  Rock  (p.  53),  the  Palace  immediately  to  the  S.  of  it 

g!zek.  xliii.  7,  8),  approximately  on  the  site  of  the  Ak8&  Mosque 
.  59) ,  where  the  rock  forms  a  broad  ridge.    The  Palace  thus  lay 
below  the  Temple  (comp.  2  Kings  xi.  19). 

The  First  Wall,  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  enclosed  the  old 
part  of  the  town.  Beginning  on  the  W.  at  the  Furnace  Tower  (which 
perhaps  stood  on  the  site  later  occupied  by  the  Tower  of  Hippieus), 
it  followed  the  upper  verge  of  the  W.  hill  on  the  W.  and  S.  sides, 
thus  enclosing  the  inodern  suburb  of  Zion  (comp.  p.  70).  In  the 
W.  part  of  the  S.  side  were  probably  two  gates,  vh.  the  VaUey  Qate 
and  the  Dung  Gate,  The  E.  part  of  the  wall  was  then  carried  in  a 
double  line  across  the  Tyroposon,  at  the  mouth  of  which  was  the 
*Well  Gate',  probably  identical  with  the  'Gate  between  two  Walls'. 
From  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83)  the  wall  ascended  the  hill  north- 
wards to  the. wall  of  the  Temple.  In  the  Opkel  quarter,  which  lay 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  present  flaxam,  was  the  Water  Qate  and  farther 
to  the  N.  was  the  Horse  Gatl^,,  From  the  Hlppicus  the  N.  wall  ran 
£.  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  Temple.  Immediately  to  the 
S.  of  this  N.  wail  stood  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  Xystus,  and  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Tyropoeon  to  the  Temple. 

The  Second  Wall  also  dates  from  the  period  of  the  early  kings; 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah.  On  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  it  corresponds 
with  ^e  First  Wall,  but  it  diverges  from  it  to  the  N.W.  at  the  Hippi- 
cni;  thus  enclosing  more  ground  to  the  N.,  the  only  direction  in 
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which  the  city  could  be  extended.  Josephus  here  placed  the  Gennat 
Oate  (i.e.  Garden  Gate,  perhaps  the  'Comer  Gate'  of  the  Bible). 
Thence  the  wall  made  a  curve  to  the  N.E.,  intermpted  by  the  Oate 
ofEphraim,  the  Old  Oate^  and  the  Fbh  Oate,  and  impinging  on  the 
N.W.  angle  of  ihe  Temple  precincts.  Here  rose  the  Bira,  a  strong 
bastion  called  Barh  by  Josephns  and  afterwards  named  Antonia 
(comp.  p.  27).  This  part  of  the  N.  wall  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  towers  nf  Hananeel  and  Mea,  the  exact  positions  of  which 
are  still  undetermined.  On  the  direction  assigned  to  this  second  wall 
depend«  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  *Holy  Sepulchre'.  A 
number  of  authorities  believe  that  the  wall  took  much  the  same 
direction  as  the  present  town-wall,  in  which  case  it  would  have 
included  what  is  now  called  the  'Holy  Sepulchre',  which,  therefore, 
could  not  be  genuine  (p.  35).  Others  hold  that  the  wall  and  moat 
ran  round  the  E.  and  S.  sides  of  Golgotha,  so  that  the  Sepulchre  lay 
outside  the  city-wall.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Baris  lay  the  Sheep  Oate^ 
and  in  its  vicinity  (John  v.  2)  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (p.  68). 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Third  Wall,  topographerd 
likewise  disagree.  Those  who  hold  that  the  second  wall  corresponded 
to  the  present  town-wall-  (see  above)  must  look  for  the  third  wall 
far  to  the  N.  of  it.  The  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is  that  this 
wall  occupied  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  present  N.  town-wall  of 
Jerusalem;  there  are  stiU  clear  traces  of  an  old  moat  round  the 
present  N.  waU,  and  this  view  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  the  distances  given  by  Josephus  (4  stadia  to  the  royal  tombs, 
7  stadia  to  the  Scopus),  who,  however,  is  not  always  accurate. 

Literature  (comp.  p.  c).  The  best  works  on  Jerosalem  include  George 
Adam  SmithU  ^Jerusalem :  The  Topography,  Economies,  and  Hirtory  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  A.D.  70'  (2  vols.t  London,  1907  A  1906;  2is.)\  Col. 
C.  R,  Conder's  *The  City  of  Jerusalem'  (London,  1909;  12«.):  Selah  MerriWe 
'Ancient  Jerusalem'  <New  York;  1906) ;  Barclay's  *City  of  tlie  Great  King' ; 
Besant  A  Palmer''s  'Jerusalem,  the  City  of  Herod  and  Saladin^  (6th  edit.,  Lon- 
don, 1903);  Wcarren's  ^Underground  Jerusalem' (London ;  1876);  Wilson  A 
Warren't  *Eecovery  of  Jerusalem'  (London ;  1871);  D,  B.  MargoliouVCe  *Cairo, 
Jerusalem,  and  Damascus^  (New  York ;  19()6) ;  Sir  C.  U.  WaieoiCe  ^Jerusalem 
('Mediwval  Towns  Series',  London,  1912;  4«.  6d.)i  Tobler't  'Denkblatter* 
(2nd  edit.,  Constance,  1866)  and  *Topographie  von  Jerusalem'  (Berlin ;  1864); 
Spiesi^e  'Das  Jerusalem  des  Josephus'  (Berlin;  1881);  Bliss  A  Dickie's  'Ex- 
cavations at  Jerusalem'  (London;  1898);  Phre  Fifncmr*  ^Underground  Jeru- 
salem' (Engl,  trans.;  London,  1911);  Olaisher''s  'Meteorological  Observations 
at  Jerusalem';  Mommerts  'Topographie  des  Alten  Jeruoalem*  (4  vols.; 
Leipzig,  1102-1907;  27  .#  60  pf );  ZitamsrmctnnU  maps  (BMe;  1876);  BchMt 
A  Benttngers  maps  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs  (p.  oii);  Kuemmets  ^Karte 
der  Materialien  zur  Topographie  des  Alten  Jerusalem*  (2  sheets  on  a  scale 
of  1:2600;  Halle,  1906;  18  •#).  For  closer  investigation  the  Jerusalein 
volume  of  the  English  Palestine  Survey,  with  plans,  is  indispensable. 
MUs  A.  OoodrichrFreer^s  'Inner  Jerusalem'  (1904),  Hanamr's  ^Walks  about 
Jerusalem'  (1910),  and  Laiurence  Sutton's  'Literary  Landmarks  of  Jerusalem' 
(1896)  may  also  be  mentioned! 

Jerusalem,  to  most  travellers,  is  a  place  of  overwhelming  interest, 
but,  at  first  sight,  many  will  be  sadly  disappointed  in  the  mx>deni 
own.  It  w  ould  seem,  at  first,  as  though  little  were  left  of  the  ancient 
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city  of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  only  by  patiently  penetrating  beneath 
tbe  modem  crust  of  mbbisb  and  decay,  which  shrouds  the  sacred 
places  ficom  yiew,  that  the  trayeller  will  at  length  realize  to  himself 
a  picture  of  the  Jerusalem  of  antiquity,  and  this  will  be  the  more 
vivid  in  proportion  to  the*  amount  of  previously  acquired  historical 
and  topographical  information  at  his  command.  He  will,  however, 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  material  and  moral  decline  of  the  city 
forms  but  a  melancholy  termination  to  the  stupendous  scenes  once 
enacted  here.  The  combination  of  wild  superstition  with  the  merest 
formalism  which  everywhere  forces  itself  on  our  notice,  and  the 
fanaticism  and  jealous  exclusiveness  of  the  numerous  religious  com- 
munities of  Jerusalem  form  the  chief  modern  characteristics  of  the 
city  —  the  Holy  City,  once  the  fountain-head  from  which  the  know-* 
ledge  of  the  true  God  was  wont  to  be  vouchsafed  to  Aiankind. 
Jerusalem,  the  centre  of  the  three  great  religions  of  the  world,  is 
not  at  all  a  town  for  amusement,  for  everything  in  it  has  a  religious 
tinge,  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  impressions  the  traveller  re- 
ceives in  Jerusalem  are  anything  but  pleasant.  The  native  Christians 
of  aU  sects  are  by  no  means  equal  to  their  task,  the  bitter  war  which 
rages  among  them  is  carried  on  with  very  foul  weapons,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  the  orthodox  Jews  and  Mohammedans  look 
down  on  the  Christians  is  only  too  well  deserved. 


a.  The  Western  and  Southem  Quarters. 

The  W.  entrance  of  Jerusalem  is  formed  by  the  Ja£fa  Oate 
(PI.  D,  5,  6),  called  by  the  Arabs  Bdb  d-KhalU,  U.  Gate  of  Hebron. 
The  street  leading  from  the  railway  station  (p.  69)  reaches  the  town 
here ;  and  the  spot  always  presents  an  animated  concourse  of  pil- 
grims, travellers,  donkey-drivers,  and  the  like.  In  1907  a  clock- 
tower  in  the  modern  Arabian  style  was  built  on  the  top  of  the  old 
gate-tower.  As  in  all  the  old  city-gates  of  Jerusalem  (pp.  48,  86), 
the  gateway  forms  an  angle  in  passing  between  its  towers.  A  portion 
of  the  adjacent  city-waU  was  removed  in  1898  to  form  a  road  for 
the  German  Emperor.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  the  gate  rises  El-Kal'a 
or  the  Citadel  (PI.  D,  6),  also  mistakenly  called  (since  the  middle 
ages)  the  ^Cattle  of  David?  (comp.  p.  31).  This  building,  which 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  with 
some  additions  of  the  16th  cent.,  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of 
towers  standing  upon  a  massive  substructure  rising  at  an  angle  of 
about  45^  from  the  bottom  of  the  moat.  The  N.E.  tower,  the  almost 
solid  lower  part  of  which  consists  of  large  drafted  blocks,  with  rough 
surfaces  (p.  xovi),  probably  corresponds  to  the  ^PhasaU  Totocr'  of 
Herod*s  palace  (p.  27)  and  offers  the  finest  example  of  the  ancient 
wall-towers  of  Jerusalem. 

The  David  Stbbbt,  running  towards  the  E.  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
(at-fliBt  under  the  name  of  Sutikat  'Alldn ;  PI.  D,  E,  5),  between  the 
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Citadel  and  the  Grand  New  Hotel  (p.  19),  descends  in  a  series  of 
steps,  crosses  the  Street  of  the  Ohristians  (see  below),  and  is  pro- 
longed as  the  Bazaar  Street  (Hdret  el-Bitdr;  PL  E,  F,  6)  to  the  S. 
of  the  Muristlin  (p.  46).  At  this  point  is  the  market  for  grain  and 
seeds,  while  tho  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  Street  diverges  to 
the  left.  Farther  on  the  street  crosses  the  three  lanes  of  the  Old 
Bazaar  (p.  47).  Its  E.  continuation  (Tari^  Bllb  es-SUseleh)  ends  at 
the  Es-Silseleh  Gate  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  (p.  65). 

At  the  Greek  Monastery  of  8L  John  (PL  29  j  E,  5),  which  has 
aocomnlodation  for  600  pilgrims,  we  turn  to  the  N.  and  enter  the 
Stbbbt  of  thb  Christians  (Hdret  en-Nasdra;  PL  E,  6,  4),  the 
chief  approach  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  Is  lined  on 
both  sides  with  shops.  Beyond  the  Monastery  of  St.  John,  on  the 
right,  is  a  covered  passage  leading  to  the  New  Bazaar  (p.  47) ;  farther 
on  in  the  Street  of  the  Christians  is  the  large  Bath  of  the  Patriarch 
(PL  E,  6  J  Hammdm  el-Batrak).  Opposite,  to  the  left,  is  an  Arab 
coffee-house  with  a  balcony. 

From  another  balcony  at  the  back  of  this  cafe  we  obtain  the  best 
survey  of  the  Patriarch's  Pool  iBirktt  Hcmmdm  d-Bairak;  PI.  E,  5),  an 
artificial  reservoir,  80  yds.  long  (N.  to  S.)  and  48  yds.  wide,  the  construction 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  King  Hezekiah.  Josephus  calls  it  AmygddUm^  or  the 
'tower-poor.  The  bottom  lies  only  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Street  of 
the  Christians.  At  the  S.E.  corner  its  coping  consists  of  hewn  blocks.  On 
the  W.  side  part  of  the  rock  has  been  removed,  in  order  that  a  level  surface 
might  be  obtained.  On  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by^the  so-called  Coptic  KMn 
(PI.  E,  6).  under  which  is  a  wall  supposed  to  indicate  the  original  ex- 
tension of  the  reservoir  on  this  side.  In  summer  the  reservoir  is  either 
empty  or  contains  a  little  muddy  water  only.  It  is  supplied  from  the 
Mamilla  poo)  (p.  68),  and  the  water  is  chiefly  used  for  filling  the  ^Bath 
of  the  Patriarch''  (see  above). 

Farther  on  a  covered  passage  diverges  to  the  right  from  the 
Street  of  the  Christians,  descends  a  few  steps,  and  comes  out  on  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (p.  45).  To  the 
left  stands  the  Oreat  Greek  Konastery  (PL  D,  E,  4,  6),  called  Deir 
er-Bdm  el-Kehir^  entered  from  the  Hdret  Deir  er^Bilm,  which  ^nds 
to  the  N.  at  the  Street  of  the  Christians.  It  is  a  building  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  an  interesting  example  of  Jerusalem  architec- 
ture, being  first  mentioned  in  1400  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Thecla. 
The  monastery  includes  five  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of 
St.  Thecla.  The  churches  of  Constantino  and  Helena  are  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Street  of  the  Christians.  The  monastery  also  possesses 
a  valuable  library  (p.  23). 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Christians  we  take  the  turning 
to  the  left  (W.).  Here  are  the  Girls'  Orphanage  of  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  (r. ;  PL  38,  E  4),  the  Greek  Patriarchate  (L),  and  the  Latin 
Parociiial  School  for  Boys  (PL  40;  D,  4).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  are 
the  Greek  Convents  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (PL  31)  and  St.  George 
(PL  27),  and,  on  both  sides  of  the  covered  street,  the  Franciscan 
Convent  of  Our  Saviour  (PL  36).  The  street  to  the  left  (S.)  leads  to 
the  Casa  Nuova  (p.  19).   We  turn  to  the  right,  passing  tiie  (jreek 
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Convents  of  St  Theodore  (1. ;  PI.  33)  and  St.  Basil  (r. ;  PI.  23).  The 
next  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  New  Gate  or  B6,h  el-Jedtd  (PI.  0, 
D,  4).  At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  wall  stands  the  bailding  of  the  Frhre$ 
desEieoles  Chritiennes,  or  School  Brethren,  with  the  remains  of  the  so- 
caUed  Tower  or  Cattle  of  Goliath  (Arabic  KasrJMM;  PI.  C,  4).  The 
oldest  relies  of  the  castle  consist  (in  the  S.  part)  of  the  substruction 
of  a  massive  square  tower  (perhaps  the  ^Psephinus^  of  Josephus; 
p.  27);  four  courses  of  large  smooth-hewn  stones  are  stUl  recog- 
nizable. The  centre  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  four  large  pillars 
of  huge  drafted  blocks.  —  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Latin  Patriarchate 
(PI.  C,  D,  5) ,  containing  a  church,  a  seminary ,  and  an  extensive 
library  (p.  23).  Continuing  towards  the  S.E.,  and  passing  the  boys' 
school  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  the  Greek  Hospital  (PI.  D,  6), 
we  find  ourselves  again  at  the  Jaffa  Gate  (p.  33). 

To  the  S.  aad  S.E.  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  ezt«nds  the  Armenian  duarter 
(PL  D,  E,  6,  7).  In  the  K.  part  of  this  quarter,  opposite  the  Citadel,  stands 
the  English  Christ  Cimrth  (PL  E,  6;  eomp.  p.  ^3).  Proceeding  towards 
the  8.,  we  reach  the  Great  Armenian  Konastery  (PL  £,  6.  7),  the  extensive 
buildinss  of  which  are  said  to  have  room  for  several  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  ola  convent-church,  the  Ohuroh  of  St.  James  (PL  E,  6),  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  nave  and  aisles,  of  equal  height,  are  separated  by  graceful 
pillars  \  the  dome  is  formed  by  two  intersecting  semicircular  arches.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  porcelain  Ules  to  the  height  of  6  ft.,  above  which  they 
are  covered  with  paintings.  The  W.  aisle  contains  the  chief  sanctuary,  vie. 
the  prison  in  which  James  the  Great  was  beheaded  (Acts  xv.  2).  The 
monastery  includes  a  printing-ofAce,  a  seminary,  a  large  hospice  for  pil- 
grims, schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a  small  museum.  The  large  garden, 
-Stretching  along  the  city-wall,  contains  numerous  imposing  trees  and 
offers  a  fine  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  (p.  68).  The 
lane  skirting  the  garden  on  the  E.  ends  on  the  8.  at  the  Zion  OaU  (p.  73). 
A  little  farther  to  the  B.  is  the  Armenian  nunnery  of  Defr  et-ZeUUm  (PL  E,  7), 
the  interesting  old  church  of  which  is  regarded  by  the  Armenians  as  the 
house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas. 

The  dirty  Jewish  auarter  (PL  E,  F,  6,  7;  comp.  p.  23)  contains 
numerous  Si/nagogues  (marked  8  upon  the  Plan) ,  hucksters^  booths,  and 
taverns,  but  offers  no  object  of  interest  to  the  traveller. 

b.  The  CharGh  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  open  free  before  11.30  a  m.  and 
after  8  p.m.,  but  by  paying  a  bakshish  of  1  fr.  to  the  Koslem  custodians 
the  visitor  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  after  11.30  o*clock.  An 
opera-glass  and  a  light  are  indispensable.  A  bright  day  should  be  chosen, 
as  many  parts  of  the  building  are  very  dark.  —  Moslem  guards,  appointed 
by  the  Turkish  ^vemment,  sit  in  the  vestibule  (p.  39)  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  order  among  the  Christian  pilgrims  and  of  keeping  the  keys. 
The  office  of  custodian  is  hereditary  in  a  Jerusalem  family.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  a  large  entrance-fee  was  exacted  from  every 
visitor.  —  Comp.  Sir  Charles  W.  Wilson's  *(}olgotha  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre* 
(London,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1910;  6«.). 

The  *ClLurGlL  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (Ajab.  Kentset  el-Kiydmehy 
i,e,  *Chnroh  of  the  Resurrection';  PL  E,  4),  with  its  conspicuous 
dome,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  cross,  occupies  a  site  which  has  been 
held  sacred  for  many  centuries  and  probably  corresponds  to  the 
Oolgotha  (Ai&maiQ  gulgolta,  skull)  of  the  New  Testament  According 
to  the  Bible  (Matt.  xxvlU.  11  j  Hebr.  xiii,  12)  Golgotha  lay  outside 
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a.  Entrance  from  (he  Street  of  the  Chrietiane.  b.  Path  to  the  MUtrietdn. 
1.  Quadrangle.  2.  Moncutery  of  Abraham.  3.  Qreds  Shops.  A.  Armenian 
Chapel  of  St.  James.  5.  Coptic  Chapel  of  Michael.  6.  Abyssinian  Chapel. 
7.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  (below)  and  Chapel  of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin 
(above).  8.  Oreet  Chapel  of  St.  James.  9.  Chapel  of  St.  Theda.  lU.  Chapel 
of  Mai-y  Magdalen.  11.  Chapel  of  the  Forty  Martyrs.  12.  Tomb  of  Philip 
d''Avbigny,  IS.  Post  of  the  Moslem  custodians.  14.  Stone  of  Unction.  15.  Place 
from  which  the  Women  witnessed  4he  Anointment.  16.  Angels'  Chapel.  17. 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  18.  Chapel  of  the  Copts.  19.  Chapel  of  the 
Syrians.  20  Chamber  in  th»  Roct.  21.  Passage  to  the  Armenian  Gallery. 
22.  Original  B.  Apse.  23.  Passage  to  the  Cistern.  24.  Cistem.  25.  Antechamber 
of  next  chapel.  26.  Chapel  of  the  Apparition.  27.  Latin  Sacristy.  28.  latin 
Convent.  29.  Creek  Cathedral  (^Catholicon').  80.  ^Centre  of  the  WorldT, 
31.  Seat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  82.  Choir.  88.  I^orth  Aisle  of  the 
Church  of  the  Crusaders.  84.  Chapel  (Prison  of  Christ).  85.  Chapel  of  St.  Lon- 
ginus.  36.  Chapel  of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment.  37.  Chapel  of  the  Derision. 
38.  Chapel  of  the  Empress  Helena.  39.  Altar  of  the  Penitent  Thi^.  40.  Altar 
of  the  Empress.  41.  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  42.  Chapel  of  the 
Raising  of  the  Cross.  48.  Cl^apel  of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross.  44.  Entrance 
from  the  Bazaar.  45.  Abyssinian  Monastery,  46.  Entrance  to  the  Coptic  Monas- 
tery.   47.  Entrance  to  the  Cistem  of  St.  H^ena,    48.  Oreei  Hotpice. 
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the  eity-wall,  "but  the  course  of  the  second  city-wall  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute  (comp.  p.  32).  Some  explorers  now  look  for  GK)lgotha  to 
the  N.  of  the  town  (comp.  p.  87).  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Onsarea  (314- 
340  AJ>.),  the  earliest  ecclesiastloal  historian,  records  that  during 
the  excavations  in  the  reign  of  Corutantine  the  sacred  tomb  of  the 
Saviour  was,  'contrary  to  all  expectation',  discoTered.  Later  historians 
add  that  Helena,  Gonstantine's  mother  (d.  ca.  326),  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  there  discovered  the  Gross  of 
Ghrist.  Two  churches  were  consecrated  here  in  336 :  —  the  Ghurch 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (also  called  the  Anastasis,  because  Ghrist  here 
rose  from  the  dead),  consisting  of  a  rotunda,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  the  sepulchre  surrounded  by  twelve  columns,  and  a  Basilica 
dedicated  to  the  sign  of  the  Gross.  A  few  remains  of  the  atrium  of 
the  latter  still  exist  (see  pp.  47,  48). 

In  614  the  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  In  616- 
626  Modestus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Theodosius,  built  a  new 
Ghurch  of  the  Resurrection  (Anastasis),  a  new  Ghurch  of  the  Gross 
(Martyrion),  and  a  Church  of  Calvary.  From  a  description  by 
Arculf  in  670  it  appears  that  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
holy  places  by  the  erection  of  a  church  of  St.  Mary  on  the  S.  side. 
In  the  time  of  Caliph  Mamiln  (p.  63)  the  patriarch  Thomas  enlarged 
the  dome  over  the  Anastasis.  In  93o,  969,  and  1010  the  holy  places 
were  damaged  either  by  Are  or  the  Moslems.  In  1055  a  church 
again  arose,  but  this  building  seemed  much  too  insignificant  to  the 
Crusaders ,  who  therefore  erected  a  large  Romanesque  church  which 
embraced  all  the  holy  places  and  chapels  (beginning  of  the  12th 
cent.).  In  spite  of  the  numerous  alterations  and  additions  that 
have  since  been  made,  there  still  subsist  many  remains  of  the 
two  main  parts  of  this  building,  —  viz,  the  circular  church  over 
tbe  Holy  Sepulchre  on  the  W.  and  a  church  with  a  semicircular 
choir  on  the  E.  New  acts  of  destruction  were  perpetrated  in  1187 
and  1244,  but  in  1810  a  handsome  church  had  again  arisen,  to 
which  in  1400  were  added  two  domes.  During  the  following  cen- 
turies complaints  were  frequently  made  of  the  insecure  condition  of 
the  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  At  length,  in  1719,  a  great  part  of  the 
church  was  rebuilt.  In  1808  the  church  was  almost  entirely  burned 
down.  The  Greeks  now  contrived  to  secure  to  themselves  the  prin- 
cipal right  to  the  buildings,  and  they,  together  with  the  Armenians, 
contributed  most  largely  to  the  erection  of  the  new  church  of  1810, 
which  was  designed  by  a  certain  Eomnenos  Ealfa  of  Mitylene.  The 
dilapidated  dome  was  restored  by  architects  of  various  nationalities 
In  1868 ,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Porte  by 
France  and  Russia. 

In  front  of  the  main  portal  of  the  church,  on  the  S.  side,  is  an 
OiJTBB  CoxTBT,  or  QuodrangU  (PL  1,  on  opposite  page),  dating  from 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  immured  columns 
to  the  left,  adjoining  the  staircase,  and  by  a  piece  of  vaulting  in  the 
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W.  aiohway  (p.  34).  Remains  of  bases  of  columns  on  the  ground 
show  that  a  porch  also  stood  here.  The  court  is  paved  with  yellowish 
slabs  of  stone,  and  is  always  occupied  by  traders  and  beggars. 
Almost  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  grave- 
stone of  Philip  d'Aubigny,  an  English  Crusader  (PI.  12;  d.  1236; 
inscription).  [For  the  buildings  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  sides  of  this 
square,  see  pp.  45  et  seq.] 

From  the  court  the  first  door  on  the  right  (S.E.)  leads  to  the  Monastery 
of  Abraham  (PI.  2;  p.  45).  Ascending  a  staircase  to  the  left,  we  reach  a 
small  terrace  above  the  Armenian  Chapel  of  8U  James  (PI.  4;  see  below), 
where  an  olive-tree,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  marks  the  spot  where  Abraham 
discovered  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Qen.  xxii).  A  small  door 
and  stair  to  the  E.  lead  to  the  Cfwrch  of  the  Apostles  (above  PL  8),  with 
the  altar  of  Kelchizedek.  A  vestibule  to  the  N.  leads  to  the  Church  of 
Ahraham  (above  the  Chapel  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  PI.  5).  A  round 
hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement  indicates  the  spot  where  Abraham 
was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  Isaac  (eomp.  pp.  44,  48).  This  chapel  is 
the  only  spot  within  the  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  where  Anglican 
clergy  have  been  allowed  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  scene  of 
Abraham^s  sacrifice  was  placed  in  this  neighbourhood  as  early  as  the 
year  6(X).  —  Two  other  doors  on  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle  lead 
respectively  into  the  Armenian  Chapel  of  St.  James  (PI.  4),  with  a  crypt 
underneath,  and  the  Coptic  Chapd  of  the  Archangel  Michael  (PI.  6).  From 
the  latter  a  staircase  leads  E.  to  the  Abyssinian  Chapel  (PI.  6)  belonging 
to  the  convent  mentioned  at  p.  48.  —  The  building  in  the  K.B.  corner 
of  the  quadrangle  contains  two  stories,  each  of  which  has  pointed  arches 
similar  to  those  on  the  facade  of  tbe  main  edifice.  The  interior  is  now 
occupied  by  chapels.  Below  is  the  Greek  Chapel  of  Bt.  Mary  of  Egypt 
(PI.  7).  This  Mary,  it  is  said,  was  mysteriously  prevented  from  entering 
the  church  until  she  had  invoked  the  image  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  Above 
is  the  Chapel  of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin  (p.  44),  which  is  reached  by  the 
staircase  to  the  right  of  the  E.  portal. 

The  chapels  to  the  W.  of  the  quadrangle  belong  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Chapel  of  8t.  James  (PI.  8),  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  brother  of  Christ,  is 
handsomely  fitted  up ;  behind  it  is  the  Chapel  of  St,  Theela  (PI.  9).  The  Chapel 
of  Mary  Magdalen  (PL  10)  marks  the  spot,  where,  according  to  Greek  tra- 
dition, Christ  appeared  to  Kary  Magdalen  for  the  third  time.  The  Chapel 
of  t?ie  Forty  Martyrs  (PL  11)  stands  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Trinity,  which  was  formerly  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs. of  Jeru- 
salem; it  now  forms  the  lowest  story  of  the  Bell  Tower. 

The  Bell  Tower  j  erected  about  1160-80  in  the  N.W.  corner  of 
the  quadrangle,  has  flying  buttresses  and  large  Oothic  arched  win- 
dows, above  which  were  two  rows  of  louvre-windows,  the  lower  row 
only  of  which  has  been  preserved.  The  tower  originally  stood  de- 
tached from  the  church,  according  to  the  custom  of  S.  Europe,  but 
was  afterwards  partly  incorporated  with  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  destroyed ;  but  we  know  from  old  drawings  that  it 
consisted  of  several  blind  arcades,  each  with  a  central  window, 
above  which  were  pinnacles  and  an  octagonal  dome. 

The  FA9ADB  of  the  Church  is  divided  into  two  stories.  There  are 
two  portals  (of  which  that  to  the  E.  has  been- walled  up),  each  with 
a  corresponding  window  above  it.  Both  portals  and  windows  are 
surmounted  by  depressed  pointed  arches,  which  are  adorned  with  a 
border  of  deep  dentels,  and  over  these  agai^^jt^iig^^moulding  of 
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elaborately  executed  waved  lines,  which  are  continued  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wall  on  each  side.  A  similar  line  of  moulding,  executed 
in  egg  and  leaf  work,  separates  the  one  story  from  the  other.  The 
pointed  tympanum  over  the  W.  portal,  originally  covered  with 
mosaic,  is  adorned  in  the  Arabian  style  with  a  geometrical  design 
of  hexagons.  The  columns  adjoining  the  doors,  probably  taken  from 
some  ancient  temple,  are  of  marble :  their  capitals  are  Byzantine, 
finely  executed,  and  the  bases  are  quite  in  the  antique  style.  The 
imposts  of  the  columns,  adorned  with  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  are 
continued  to  the  left  and  right  in  the  form  of  a  moulding.  The 
lintels  of  both  doors  are  decorated  with  Beliefs  of  great  merit, 
which  were  probably  executed  in  France  in  the  second  half  of 
the  12th  century. 

The  Reli^  aver  the  W.  Portal  represents  scenes  from  Bible  history. 
In  the  first  section  to  the  left  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus:  Christ  with 
the  Gospel,  and  Mary  at  his  feet;  Lazarus  rises  from  the  tomb;  in  the 
background  spectators,  some  of  them  holding  their  noses!  In  the  second 
section  from  the  left,  Mary  beseeches  Jesus  to  come  for  the  sake  of 
Lazarus.  In  the  third  section  begins  the  representation  of  Christ's  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  He  first  sends  the  disciples  to  fetch  the  ass;  and  two 
shepherds  with  sheep  are  ponrtrayed.  The  disciples  bring  the  foal  and 
spread  out  their  garments ;  in  the  background  appears  the  Mt.  of  Olives. 
Then  follows  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  (The  missing  fragment,  showing 
Christ  upon  the  ass,  is  now  in  the  Louvre.)  The  small  figures  which 
spread  tlieir  garments  in  the  way  are  very  pleasing.  A  man  is  cutting 
palm- branches.  A  woman  carries  her  child  on  her  shoulder  as  they 
do  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.  In  the  foreground  is  a  lame  man  with 
his  crutch.  The  last  section  represents  the  Last  Supper:  John  leans  on 
Jesus'  breast;  Judas,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  table,  and  separated  from 
the  other  disciples,  is  receiving  the  sop.  —  The  Rel^f  over  the  E.  Portal 
is  an  intricate  mass  of  foliage,  fruit,  flowers,  nude  figures,  birds,  and  other 
objects.  In  the  middle  is  a  centaur  with  his  bow.  The  whole  has  an 
allegorical  meaning:  the  animals  below,  which  represent  evil,  conspire 
against  goodness. 

The  Interior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulclire  consists  now, 
as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  (p.  37),  of  two  main  parts, 
the  circular  domed  building  to  the  W.  (p.  40),  and  the  rectangular 
church  with  nave  and  aisles  to  the  E.  (p.  42).  These  two  were  origin- 
ally separated.  In  entering  from  the  S.  we  first  reach  a  vestibule 
(V\,  13;  p.  36)  in  which  the  Moslem  custodians  sit.  From  this  we  pass 
into  the  S.  aisle  of  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  churches. 
Immediately  in  front  of  us ,  surrounded  by  numerous  lamps  and 
colossal  candelabra,  is  the  ^Stone  of  TJnciiovC  (PI.  14),  on  which 
the  body  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  lain  when  it  was  anointed  by 
Nicodemus  (John  xix.  38-40),  while  abdut  33  ft.  to  the  W.  of  it 
is  a  second  stone  (PL  16),  which  marks  the  spot  whence  the  women 
are  said  to  have  witnessed  the  anointment. 

JBefore  the  period  of  the  Crusades  a  separate  'Church  of  St.  Mary* 
rose  over  the  place  of  Anointment,  but  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  present 
spots  when,  however,  the  Franks  enclosed  all  the  holy  places  within  one 
builoing,  the  Stone  of  Unction  was  removed  to  somewhere  about  its  present 
site.  The  stone  has  often  been  changed,  and  has  been  in  possession  of 
numerous  different  religious  communities  in  succession.  In  the  15th  cent, 
it  belonged  to  the  Copts,  in  the  16th  to  the  Georgians  (from  whom  the 
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Latins  parcliased  permission  for  5000  piastres  to  bum  candles  over  it),  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greeks.  Over  this  stone  Armenians,  Latins,  Greeks,  and 
Gopis  are  entitled  to  born  their  lamps.  The  present  stone,  a  reddish  yellow 
marble  slab,  7  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  broad,  was  placed  here  in  1806.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  Stone  of  the  Women  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  Ar- 
menian Chapel. 

The  RoTUKDJL  OF  THE  Sepulohbs,  which  we  now  enter,  dates 
in  its  present  form  from  1810.  The  dome  is  borne  by  eighteen  pillars 
connected  by  arches,  and  enclosing  the  sepulehre  itself.  The  supports 
of  the  pillars  belong  to  the  original  structure,  which  consisted  of 
twelve  large  columns,  probably  divided  into  groups  of  three  by  piers 
placed  between  them.  Round  these  pillars  ran  a  double  colonnade, 
and  the  enclosing  wall  had  three  apses  (comp.  p.  41).  The  present 
ambulatory  is  divided  by  cross-vaulting  into  two  stories.  The  dome, 
which  is  65  ft.  in  diameter,  is  made  of  iron,  and  consists  of  two 
concentric  vaults,  the  ribs  of  which  are  connected  by  iron  braces. 
Above  the  opening  in  the  middle  is  a  gilded  screen  covered  with 
glass.  The  outer  dome  is  covered  with  lead,  while  the  inner  dome 
is  lined  with  painted  tin.  [The  upper  story  of  the  ambulatory  is 
reached  through  the  Greek  Monastery,  see  p.  34.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  rotunda ,  beneath  the  dome,  is  the  Chapel 
OF  THE  Holt  Sbpulchee,  a  building  26  ft.  long  and  ITi/j  ft.  wide, 
consisting  of  a  hexagonal  W.  part  and  an  E.  addition.  It  was 
reconstructed  of  marble  in  1810.  In  front  of  the  E.  side  of  it  there 
is  a  kind  of  antechamber  provided  with  stone  benches  and  large 
candelabra.  From  this  we  enter  the  so-called  Angels'  Chapel  (PI,  16), 
11  ft.  long  and  10  ft.  wide,  the  thick  walls  of  which  contain  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  roof.  Of  the  fifteen  lamps  burning  in  this 
chapel  five  belong  to  the  Greeks,  five  to  the  Latins,  four  to  the 
Armenians,  and  one  to  the  Copts.  In  the  middle  lies  a  stone  set  in 
marble ,  which  is  said  to  be  that  which  covered  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre  and  was  rolled  away  by  the  angel.  —  Through  a  low  door 
we  next  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (PI.  17)  properly 
so  called,  61/2  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide.  [Here  is  the  14th  Station  of 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  p.  61.]  From  the  ceiling,  which  rests  upon 
marble  columns,  hang  forty-three  lamps,  of  which  four  belong  to 
the  Copts,  while  the  rest  are  equally  divided  among  the  other  three 
sects.  In  the  centre  of  the  N.  wall  is  a  relief  in  white  marble,  re- 
presenting the  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb.  This  relief  belongs  to 
the  Greeks,  that  on  the  right  of  it  to  the  Armenians,  and  that  on 
the  left  to  the  Latins.  On  the  inside  of  the  door  is  the  inscription 
in  Greek,  referring  to  the  architect  Kalfa  (p.  37).  The  tombstone, 
which  is  covered  with  marble  slabs  and  now  used  as  an  altar,  is 
about  5  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high.  The  upper  slab  is 
cracked.   Mass  is  said  here  daily. 

According  to  Luke  xxiii.  63,  the  grave  of  Jesns  was  a  rock-tomb,  pro> 
bably  a  kind  of  niche-tomb  (p.  zovi).  In  <he  coarse  of  Oonstantine^s  search 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (comp.  p.  87)  a  cavern  in  a  rock  was  discovered, 
and  a  chapel  was  soon  erected  over  the  spot.    In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders 
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the  Banctuary  of  the  Sepulchre  was  of  a  circular  form.  At  that  period  there 
were  already  two  cavities,  the  outer  of  which  was  the  angels*  chapel 
while  the  inner  contained  the  niche-tomb.  A  little  later  we  hear  of  a 
polygonal  building,  artificially  lighted  within.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
definitely  whether  the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  which  was  overlaid  with  marble 
at  a  very  early  period,  is  in  the  natural  rock  or  in  an  artificial  mound. 
After  the  destruction  bf  the  place  in  1565  the  tomb  was  uncovered,  and 
an  inscription  with  the  name  of  Helena  (?),  and  a  piece  of  wood  supposed 
to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Cross  were  found.  The  whole  building  was  restored 
in  1719,  and  was  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  1806. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Holy  Sepulchre  (to  the  W."J  is  a  small 
chapel  (PI.  18)  which  has  belonged  to  the  Copts  since  the  loth  century. 

The  pillars  in  the  W.  ambulatory  are  connected  by  transverse 
partition-walls  with  the  strong  enclosing  wall  dating  from  the  great 
building  of  the  Orusaders.  The  small  chapels  thus  created  belong 
to  different  religious  communities;  those  on  the  W.,  the  N.,  and  the 
S.  (PL  19,  23,  22)  stiU  possess  their  old  apses.  The  plain  Chapel 
of  the  Syrians  (PI.  19),  on  the  W.,  is  usually  entered  through  the 
adjoining  room  on  the  N.  (PL  21),  from  which  a  staircase  leads  up 
to  the  Armenian  part  of  the  gallery.  A  door  in  the  S.  wall  of  the 
chapel  leads  into  a  rocky  chamber  (PL  20).  By  the  walls  are  first 
observed  two  ^sunken  tombs'  (p.  xovi),  one  of  which  is  ahout  2  ft. 
and  the  other  3^2  ^*'  long,  and  both  3  ft.  deep,  having  been  pro- 
bably destined  for  bones.  In  the  rock  to  the  S.  are  traces  of  'shaft 
tombs',  51/2  ft.  long,  IV2  ft-  wide,  and  21/2  ft.  liigt.  Since  the  16th 
cent,  tradition  has  placed  the  tombs  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and 
Nicodemus  here.  —  The  northernmost  chapel  (PL  23)  is  adjoined 
by  a  passage  leading  between  the  dwellings  of  officials  to  a  deep 
cistern  (PL  24),  from  which  good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained. 

From  the  N.E.  side  of  the  ambulatory  we  enter  an  antechamber 
(PL  25)  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared 
to  Mary  Magdalen  (John  xx.  14,  15).  The  place  where  Christ  stood 
is  indicated  by  a  marble  ring  in  the  centre,  and  that  where  Mary 
stood  by  another  near  the  N.  exit  from  the  chamber.  To  the  left  is 
the  only  organ  in  the  church,  which  belongs  to  the  Latins.  —  We 
now  ascend  by  four  steps  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Apparition  (PL  26), 
dating  from  the  i4th  cent.,  the  principal  chapel  of  the  Latins. 
Legend  relates  that  Christ  appeared  here  to  his  mother  after  the 
resurrection,  and  the  central  altar  is  dedicated  to  her.  The  N.  altar 
contains  various  relics.  [The  door  on  the  N.  side  forms  the  approach 
to  the  Latin  Convent;  see  next  page.]  Behind  the  S.  altar,  imme- 
diately to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Is  shown  a  fragment  of  the 
Column  of  the  Scourging,  preserved  in  a  latticed  niche  in  the  waU. 

The  column  was  formerly  shown  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (p.  72),  but 
was  brought  here  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  Judging  from  the  narra- 
tives of  cUfferent  pilgrims,  it  must  have  frequently  changed  its  size  and 
colour,  and  a  column  of  similar  pretensions  is  shown  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Prassede,  at  Bome,  whither  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  1223. 
There  is  a  stick  here  which  the  pilgrims  kiss  after  pushing  it  through  a  hole 
and  touching  the  column  with  it.  —  One  legend  relates  that  the  Chapel  of 
the  Apparition  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea. 
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On  the  E.  side  of  the  antechamber  is  the  entrance  to  the  Latin 
Sacristy  (PI.  27),  where  we  are  shown  the  sword,  spurs,  and  cross  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  antiquities  of  doubtful  genuineness.  These 
are  used  in  the  ceremony  of  receiving  knights  into  the  Order  of  the 
Sepulchre,  which  has  existed  since  the  Crusades.  The  sword  is 
2  ft.  8  in.  long  and  has  a  simple  cruciform  handle  5  in.  in  length. 
Behind  the  Sacristy  is  the  ConverU  of  the  Franciscarts  (PI.  28), 
with  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Latin  half  of  the  galleries. 

The  Rectangular  Part  of  the  Ohuech,  to  which  we  now  turn, 
belongs  in  its  essential  features  to  the  Prankish  church  built  by  an 
architect  named  Jourdain  between  1140  and  1149.  It  consists  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  with  an  ambulatory  and  semicircular  apse  towards 
the  E.  The  pointed  windows,  the  clustered  pillars,  and  the  groined 
vaulting  bear  all  the  characteristics  of  the  French  transition  style, 
with  the  addition  of  Arabian  details.  The  original  effect  of  the 
building,  particularly  the  simple  and  noble  form  of  the  choir,  has 
been,  however,  seriously  disfigured  by  smaller  structures  erected 
round  and  against  it.  According  to  tradition,  the  church  occupies 
the  site  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsea.  —  The  main 
entrance  was  on  the  W.  side,  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where 
the  large  *Arch  of  the  Emperor'  still  stands.  Through  this  we  enter 
the  — 

Gesbk  Cathedral  (PI.  29),  the  so-called  Catholicon,  in  the 
nave  of  the  church  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  partition-walls  between  the  pillars,  and  is  lavishly  embellished 
vrith  gilding  and  painting.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  church,  which  is 
covered  by  a  dome  resting  on  the  pointed  arches,  stands  a  kind  of 
cup  containing  a  flattened  ball,  covered  with  network,  which  is  said 
to  occupy  the  Centre  of  the  World  (PI.  30),  a  fable  of  very  early 
origin.  Of  the  two  episcopal  thrones,  that  to  the  N.  is  designed  for 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  to  the  S.  for  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem (PI.  31).  The  choir  (PL  32)  with  the  high-altar  is  shut  off 
by  a  wall  in  the  Greek  fashion,  and  a  so-called  Iconoclaustrum  thus 
formed,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  church  are  sometimes  shown 
to  distinguished  visitors.  They  include  a  bone  of  St.  Oswald,  King 
of  Northumbria  (d.  642).  —  We  return  through  the  Arch  of  the 
Emperor  and  turn  to  the  right  into  the  — 

North  Aisle  (PI.  33).  Between  the  two  huge  piers  on  the  N. 
side  are  remains  of  the  *Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin',  which  formed 
one  side  of  an  open  court  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  — 
In  the  N.E.  comer  is  a  dark  chapel  which  was  shown  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent,  as  the  Prison  of  Christ  (PL  34) 
and  of  the  two  thieves  before  the  Crudflxion.  On  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  an  altar  with  two  round  holes,  said  to  be  the  stocks  in 
which  the  feet  of  Jesus  were  put  during  the  preparations  for  the 
Crucifixion  (comp.  p.  60).  Through  the  holes  we  see  two  impressions 
on  the  stone,  which  are  said  to  be  the  footprints  of  Christ  (comp.  the 
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adjoining  picture).  This  legend,  of  Greek  origin,  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  15th  century. 

The  old  Prankish  retro-ohoir,  to  the  £.  of  the  Greek  Cathedral, 
has  three  apses  cut  out  of  its  thick  ontside  wall.  The  first  of  these 
apses  is  called  the  Chapel  of  St,  Longinus  (PI.  35).  Longinus, 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  the  5th  cent,  for  the  first  time,  was 
the  soldier  who  pierced  Jesus'  side;  he  had  been  blind  of  one  eye, 
bnt  when  some  of  the  water  and  blood  spurted  into  his  blind  eye  it 
recovered  its  sight.  He  thereupon  repented  and  became  a  Christian. 
The  chapel  of  this  saint  appears  not  to  have  existed  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  belongs  to  the  Greeks.  The  next 
chapel  is  that  of  the  Parting  of  the  Raiment  (PI.  36),  and  belongs 
to  the  Armenians.  It  was  shown  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  — 
The  third  is  the  Chapel  of  the  DeriHon^  or  of  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns  (PI.  37),  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and  without  windows. 
About  the  middle  of  it  stands  an  altar  shaped  like  a  box,  which 
contains  the  so-called  Column  of  Derision.  This  reUc,  which  is  first 
mentioned  in  1384,  has  passed  through  many  hands  and  frequently 
changed  its  size  and  colour  since  then.  It  is  now  a  thick,  light-grey 
fragment  of  stone,  about  1  ft.  high.  —  Between  the  Ist  and  2nd 
chapels  is  a  door,  through  which  the  canons  are  said  formerly  to 
haye  entered  the  church. 

Between  the  second  and  third  chapels,  29  steps  lead  us  down 
to  a  chapel  65  ft.  loug  and  42  ft.  wide,  situated  16  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  Sepulchre.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena  (PI.  38),  be- 
longing to  the  Armenians,  and  here  once  stood  Constantine's  basil- 
ica. In  the  7th  cent,  a  small  sanctuary  in  the  Byzantine  style  was 
erected  here  by  Modestus,  and  the  existing  substructions  date  from 
this  period.  The  dome  is  borne  by  four  thick  columns  of  reddish 
colour  (antique  monoliths),  surmounted  by  clumsy  cubic  capitals. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  columns  used  to  shed  tears.  The 
pointed  vaulting  dates  from  the  12th  century.  The  chapel  has  two 
apses,  of  which  that  to  the  N.  (PI.  39)  is  dedicated  to  the  Penitent 
Thief  and  that  to  the  S.  (PI.  40)  to  the  Empress  Helena.  The  seat 
on  the  right,  adjoining  the  altar  in  the  S.E.  corner,  is  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Empress  while  the  cross  was  being  sought  for ; 
this  tradition,  however,  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  In  the 
17th  cent,  the  Armenian  patriarch,  who  used  to  occupy  this  seat, 
complains  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  mutilated  by  pilgrims.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  chapel  was  regarded  as  the  place  where  the  Cross 
was  found.   Some  explorers  take  it  to  be  a  piece  of  the  old  city  moat. 

Thirteen  more  steps  descend  to  what  is  properly  the  Chapel  of 
the  Invention  (i.  e.  Finding)  of  the  Cross  (PI.  41);  by  the  last  three 
gteps  the  natural  rock  makes  its  appearance.  The  (modern)  chapel, 
which  is  really  a  cavern  in  the  rock,  is  about  24  ft.  long,  nearly  as 
wide,  and  16  ft.  high,  and  the  floor  is  paved  with  stone.  On  its 
W.  and  S.  sides  are  stone  ledges.   The  place  J;pt]^g  right  belongs  to 
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the  Greeks,  and  here  is  a  marble  slab  in  which  a  cross  is  inserted. 
The  altar  (1.)  belongs  to  the  Latins.  A  bronze  statue  of  the  Empress 
Helena,  of  life-size,  represents  her  holding  the  cross.  The  pedestal 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  rook  and  rests  on  a  foundation  of  green 
serpentine.  On  the  wall  at  the  back  is  a  Latin  inscription  with 
the  name  of  the  founder. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  ambulatory^  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the 
Derision  is  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  chapels  on  Oolgotlia, 
or  Mt,  Calvary  (PI.  42,  48).  The  pavement  of  these  chapes  lies 
14*/2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  this  corresponds  to  the  Mt.  Calvary  enclosed  in  Con- 
stantine^s  basilica.  In  the  7th  cent,  a  special  chapel  was  erected 
over  the  holy  spot,  which,  moreover,  was  afterwards  alleged  to 
be  the  scene  of  Abraham's  trial  of  faith  (pp.  38,  48).  At  the  time 
of  the  Crusaders  the  place,  notwithstanding  its  height,  was  taken 
into  the  aisle  of  the  church.   The  chapels  were  enlarged  in  1810. 

We  first  enter  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of  the  Cross  (PL  42),  which  | 
belongs  to  the  Greeks.  It  is  42^2  f^*  long  and  14^/2  ft.  wide,  and  is 
adorned  with  paintings  and  valuable  mosaics.  In  the  E.  apse  is 
shown  an  opening  lined  with  silver,  where  the  Cross  is  said  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  rock:  this  was  the  12th  Station  of  the  Cross 
(Via  Dolorosa,  comp.  p.  61).  The  sites  of  the  crosses  of  the  thieves 
are  shown  in  the  comers  of  the  altar-space,  each  5  ft.  distant  from 
the  Cross  of  Christ  (doubtless  much  too  near).  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  ages.  The  cross  of  the  penitent  thief  was  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  to  the  S.,  that  of  the  impenitent  thief  to  the  N. 
About  Ay 2  ^t.  to  the  S.  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  famous  Cleft 
in  the  Rock  (Matt,  xxvii.  51),  now  covered  with  a  brass  slide  and 
lined  with  slabs  of  red  Jerusalem  marble.  When  the  slide  is  pushed 
aside,  a  cleft  of  about  10  inches  in  depth  only  is  seen.  A  deeper 
chasm  in  rock  of  a  different  colour  was  formerly  shown.  The  cleft 
is  said  to  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  I  Behind  the  chapelts 
the  refectory  of  the  Greeks. 

The  altar  of  the  *Stabat'  between  the  two  chapels  (13th  Station: 
the  spot  where  Mary  received  the  body  of  Christ  on  the  descent  from 
the  Cross),  and  the  adjoining  chapel  on  the  S.,  the  Chapel  of  the -^ 
Nailing  to  the  Cross  (PL  43),  belong  to  the  Latins.  Christ  is  said  to  I 
have  been  disrobed  and  nailed  to  the  Cross  here  (dOth  and  11th 
Stations).  The  spots  are  indicated  by  pieces  of  marble  let  into  the 
pavement,  and  an  altar-painting  represents  the  scene.  Through 
a  screen  on  the  S.  we  look  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Agony  of  the  Virgin 
(above  PI.  7),  which  belongs  to  the  Latins.  It  is  only  13  ft.  long  and 
yV2^t»^de,  but  is  richly  decorated.  The  altar-piece  represents 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  his  mother.  This  chapel  is  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase  outside  the  E.  portal  of  the  Church  (p.  38). 

The  following  points  may  also  be  mentioned.  Beneath  the  Chapel 
of  the  Nailing  to  the  Cross  (PI.  43)  lies  the  office  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
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mandrite,  and  towards  the  N.,  under  the  Chapel  of  the  Raising  of 
the  Gross  (PI.  42),  the  Chapel  of  Adam,  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 
A  tradition  relates  that  Adam  was  bnried  here,  that  the  blood  of 
Christ  flowed  through  the  cleft  in  the  rook  on  to  his  head,  and  that 
he  was  thus  restored  to  life.  Eastwards,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  altar,  a  small  brass  door  eo-vers  a  split  in  the  rock  which  cor- 
responds with  the  one  in  the  chapel  above.  —  Before  reaching  the 
W.  door  of  the  chapel ,  we  observe,  on  the  right  and  left,  stone 
ledges  on  which  originally  (until  1808)  were  the  monuments  of 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  Baldwin  I,  The  bones  of  these  kings  had 
already  been  dispersed  by  the  Kharezmians  (p.  Ixxxv),  and  the 
Greeks  removed  the  monuments  also  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
claims  of  the  Latins  to  the  spot. 

Daring  the  Festival  op  Eastbb,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  crowd- 
ed with  pilgrims  of  every  nationality,  and  is  the  scene  of  much  disorder. 
On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Latins  walk  in  procession,  holding  palm-branches 
brought  from  Gaza  (p.  119),  which  are  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  On  Kaundy  Thursday  they  celebrate  a  grand 
mass  and  walk  in  procession  round  the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  after  which 
the  ^washing  of  feet^  takes  place  at  the  door.  The  Franciscans  celebrate 
Good  Friday  with  a  mystery  play,  and  with  the  nailing  of  a  figure  to  a 
cross.  Late  on  Easter  Eve  a  solemn  service  is  performed ;  pilgrims  with 
torches  shout  Hallelujah,  while  the  priests  move  round  the  Sepulchre 
singing  hymns.  The  festivals  of  the  Gkbkks  follow  the  old  Julian  calendar, 
which  is  18  days  behind  ours.  As  their  Easter  also  falls  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  first  full  moon  of  spring,  it  may  occur  either  before  or  after  ours. 
One  of  their  most  curious  ceremonies  is  the  so-called  Miraele  of  the  Holy 
Fire,  which  strangers  may  witness  from  the  galleries  of  the  church.  The 
wild  and  noisy  scene  begins  on  Good  Friday.  The  crowd  passes  the  night 
in  the  church  in  order  to  secure  places.  On  Easter  Eve  a  procession  of 
the  superior  clergy  moves  round  the  Sepulchre,  all  lamps  having  been 
carefully  extinguished  in  view  of  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  priests  enter 
the  chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  while  others  pray  and  the  people  are  in  the 
utmost  suspense.  At  length,  the  fire  which  has  come  down  from  heaven 
is  pushed  through  a  window  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  there  now  follows 
an  indescribable  tumult,  everyone  endeavouring  to  be  the  first  to  get  his 
taper  lighted.  The  sacred  fire  is  carried  home  by  the  pilgrims.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  the  peculiarity  of  not  burning  human  beings,  and  many 
of  the  faithful  allow  the  flame  to  play  upon  their  naked  chests  or  other 
parts  of  their  bodies.  The  Greeks  declare  the  miracle  to  date  from  the 
apostolic  age,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  monk  Bernhard  as  early  as  the 
9th  century.  Caliph  Hftkim  (p.  Ixxxiii)  was  told  that  the  priest  used  to 
besmear  the  wire  by  which  the  lamp  was  suspended  over  the  sepulchre 
with  resinous  oil,  and  to  set  it  on  fire  from  the  roof. 

o.  East  and  South  Sides  of  the  Chnrch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  quadrangle  in  firont  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
l>ounded  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Greek  Monastery  ofAhraham(j^,  38 ;  PI.  19, 
£,  4, 5),  with  an  interesting  old  cistern  of  great  size,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  ruined  Mosque  of  Sldna  'Omar  (PL  37;  E,  5),  with  a  square 
minaret  built  in  1417,  and  by  the  small  Greek  Monastery  of  Oeth^ 
semane  (PI.  20 ;  E,  5).  The  last  two  buildings  are  in  the  N.  W.  comer 
of  the  Ktrist&n  (PI.  E,  5) ,  a  large  open  space  covering  an  area  of 
170  yds.  long  and  151  yds.  broad.   Here  stood  in  the  middle  ages 
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the  iniiB  and  hospitals  of  the  Frankish  pilgrims,  in  particulai  those 
of  the  Knights  of  8t,  John. 

The  earliest  hospice  for  pilgrims  was  erected  by  Charlemagne.  More 
important,  however,  were  buildings  erected  by  the  merchants  of  Amalfi, 
who  eiijoyed  commercial  privileges  in  the  East,  including  the  churches 
of  Santa  Maria  LatSna  (1080)  and  Santa  Maria  Minor,  Adjoining  the  latter 
the  Benedictines  afterwards  erected  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  John  Elee- 
mon  of  Bgypt.    This  hospice  was  at  first  dependent  on  the  other ,  but 
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after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099  it  attained  under 
its  director  Gerardus  an  independent  importance.  This  new  order  of  the 
Motpitattertj  or  KnigfUs  of  St.  John^  distinguished  by  a  black  mantle  with 
a  white  cross  on  the  breast,  soon  assumed  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical 
order  and  selected  John  the  Baptist  as  their  patron  instead  of  the  Egyptian 
saint.  Raymond  de  Puy,  the  commander  of  the  order,  caused  several 
important  buildings  to  be  erected  in  11S040,  but  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
had  to  leave  Jerusalem  in  1187.  Saladin  (p.  Ixxxiv)  granted  the  property  of 
the  Hospitallers  as  an  endowment  (wakf)  to  the  Uosque  of  'Omar.  In 
1216  Shih&b  ed-Din,  nephew  of  Saladin,  converted  the  hospital-church  into 
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ft  hospital,  the  Arabic-Persian  name  of  which,  M^rittdn^  was  transferred 
to  the  whole  plot  of  ground.  The  hospice,  which  the  Moslems  allowed 
to  subsist,  was  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  capable  of  con- 
taining 1000  persons.  At  a  later  date  the  buildings  were  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.  In  1869,  on  the  occasion  of  the  yisit  of  the  Grown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  the  Sultan  presented  the  E.  half  of  the  Mdristan  to  Prussia. 

The  entrance  to  the  Muristan  is  in  the  lane  Haiet  ed-Dabb&ghin, 
running  to  the  £.  from  the  quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulclure  foomp.  the  Plan  opposite). 

In  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Miiristin,  on  the  site  of  the  old  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Latina,  rises  the  German  Protestant  Ghuboh  of  thb 
Redbbmbb  (Erloserkirchef  PL  E,  5),  consecrated  on  Oct.  3ist,  1898,  in 
presence  of  Emperor  William  II.  and  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria 
(key  kept  by  sacristan).  It  follows  the  Unes  of  the  ancient  church 
as  clos^y  as  possible.  The  foundations,  which  rest  upon  the  solid 
rock,  are  in  some  places  46  ft.  below  the  ground.  The  present  Main 
Portal  is  on  the  W.  side.  Adjacent  is  the  Bdfryy  which  affords  an 
extensive  panorama.  The  old  main  portal,  facing  the  H&ret  ed-Dab- 
bfightn,  is  now  the  North  Portal  of  the  new  church.  The  sculptures  on 
the  great  arch  of  the  door  recall  the  occidental  art  of  the  12th  century. 

Among  these  are  representations  of  the  months  (much  damaged). 
January,  on  the  left,  has  disappeared;  *Feb%  a  man  pruning  a  tree;  *Ma*; 
'Aprilis*,  a  sitting  figure ;  *Majus\  a  man  kneeling  and  cultivating  the  ground ; 
(Ju)4iius'';  (Ju)Mius%  a  reaper;  ^Augustus",  a  thresher;  (S)*eptenXber),  a 
grape-gatherer ;  (Octob^er",  a  man  with  a  cask ;  (November),  a  woman 
standing  upright  Above,  between  June  and  July,  is  the  sun  (with  the 
superscription  ^soF),  represented  by  a  half-figure  holding  a  disc  over  its 
head.  Adjacent  is  the  moon  (4una*),  a  female  figure  with  a  crescent. 
The  cornice  above  these  figures  bears  medallions  representing  leaves, 
griffins,  etc. 

On  the  S.  the  church  is  adjoined  by  the  two-storied  Cloisters  of 
the  former  oonvent,  surrounding  a  square  court  containing  some 
fragments  of  marble  columns  (see  p.  29).  To  the  S.  of  this  again  is 
the  old  Refectory  (entrance  to  the  Cloisters  and  the  Refectory  by  the 
church).  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Cloisters,  next  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  William  Street,  is  the  Evangelical  Hospice  of  the  MAristdnj 
with  a  flight  of  steps  brought  hither  from  a  building  of  Saladin. 

In  the  W.  half  of  the  MArist&n,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Patri- 
archate, is  the  handsome  New  Bazaar  (PL  E,  5 ;  comp.  p.  84). 

On  the  E.  side  the  M^stlin  is  bounded  by  the  old  Chibf  Bazaar 
of  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  three  parallel  streets  (PI.  F,  5;  Sdk 
el-Lahhdmtn^SaUc  eWAttdrtn^SHk  el^Khawdjdt),  connected  by  trans- 
verse lanes  and  containing  several  kh&ns.  —  Opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  Mi!^rist&n,  next  to  the  Greek  Monastery  of  Abraham, 
lies  the  Hospice  of  the  Russian  PaUstine  Society  (PI.  1;  E,  F,  5), 
with  an  old  gateway  and  remains  of  old  walls,  which  belong  to 
the  Atrium  of  Constantino's  Basilica  (see  next  page). 

We  follow  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Bazaar  St.,  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  Russian  hospice,  but  just  short  of  the  vaulted-over  por- 
tion of  it  turn  to  the  left,  and  ascend  the  steps  by  the  Russian 
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hospice.  Above,  in  a  small  street  whioh  leads  W.  to  the  E.  side  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  on  the  right  and  just  to  the  N. 
of  the  Russian  hospice,  is  a  new  Coptic  hospice.  On  its  gioundfloor 
may  he  seen  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Atrium  of  Constantine's 
Basilica  (see  p.  47),  discovered  in  1907.  The  threshold  and  side- 
posts  of  the  old  gateway  are  still  extant.  The  road  once  passing 
through  this  gateway  led  direct  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

We  continue  to  follow  the- small  street  farther  to  the  W.,  until 
it  ends  at  a  column  (9th  station  of  the  Via  Dolorosa,  p.  51)  and 
three  doors.  Through  the  door  to  the  left  (45  on  ground-plan  at  p.  36) 
we  enter  the  court  of  the  Abyssinian  Monastery  (PL  14;  E,  4),  in 
the  middle  of  which  rises  the  dome  above  the  Chapel  of  St.  Helena 
(p.  43).  The  court  is  surrounded  by  several  miserable  huts.  Here 
also  an  olive-tree  is  shown,  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Abraham 
found  the  ram  when  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (comp.  pp.  38,  44).  In 
the  background,  to  the  S.,  a  wall  of  the  former  refectory  of  the 
canons'  residence  becomes  visible  here.  (Chapel,  see  ^.  38.1 

The  door  directly  before  us  (46  on  ground-plan  at  p.  So)  leads 
to  the  Monastery  of  the  Copts  (PI.  16,  E  4;  Deir  es-SuUdnj  Mon- 
astery of  the  Sultan).  It  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  episcopal  resi- 
dence, and  contains  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  The 
church,  the  foundations  of  which  are  old,  has  been  entirely  restored. 

The  third  (r. ;  17  on  ground-plan  at  p.  36)  of  the  three  doors  mentioned 
above  leads  to  the  CHstem  of  St,  Helena  (key  with  the  porter  of  the  Ooptie 
Monastery;  fee  for  one  person  3  pi.,  for  a  party  more  in  proportion).  A 
winding  staircase  of  48  steps,  some  of  which  are  in  a  bad  condition, 
descends  to  the  cistern;  at  the  bottom  is  a  handsome  balustrade  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  water  is  bad  and  impure.  The  cistern  periiaps  dates 
from  a  still  earlier  period  than  that  of  Gonstantine. 

d.  Prom  the  Oate  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  Chnreh  of  the  Holy 
Sepnlehre.  Via  Dolorosa. 

The  question  of  the  direction  of  the  Via  Dotorota,  or  /Street  of  Patn, 
along  which  Jesus  carried  the  Cross  to  Golgotha,  depends  upon  the  sit- 
uation assigned  to  the  Ftaeiorium^  or  dwelling  of  Pilate.  In  the  4th  cent, 
the  supposed  site  of  that  edifice  was  shown  near  the  Bab  el-Kattanin 
(p.  58),  and  in  the  6th  cent,  it  was  occupied  by  a  Basilica  of  St.'Sophia. 
By  the  early  Crusaders  it  was  instinctively  felt  that  the  Pmtorium  should 
be  sought  for  on  the  W.  hill,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  and  they 
erected  there  a  church  of  St.  Peter.  At  a  later  period,  however,  that  holy 
place  was  transferred  by  tradition  to  the  spot  where  it  is  now  revered, 
and  the  so-called  *Holy  Steps'  (^Scala  Santa*)  were  removed  to  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  at  Bome.  The  present  Via  Dolorosa  is  not  ex> 
pressly  mentioned  till  the  i6th  century.  From  the  reports  of  pilgrims  it  is 
evident  that  the  sites  of  the  fourteen  Stations  (see  p.  49)  were  often  changed. 

The  Gate  of  St.  Stephen  (JBdb  Sitti  Maryam;  PI.  H,  1, 3),  situated 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  on  the  way  to  the  Mt  of  Olives  (p.  73), 
is  said  to  be  that  through  which  Stephen  was  taken  out  to  be  stoned 
(Acts  vii.  58  J  see  pp.  72,  74,  87).  The  name  *Gate  of  Our  Lady 
Mary\  as  it  is  called  by  the  native  Christians,  refers  to  the  propin- 
quity of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  (p.  74).  The  present  gate  probably 
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dates  from  the  time  of  Soliman  (p.  85).  The  passage  throagh  it, 
however,  has  been  formed  in  a  straight  direction,  whereas  originally 
the  gate  was  built  at  an  angle  with  the  thoroughfare.  On  eaob  side, 
oyer  the  entrance,  is  a  stone  lion  in  relief.  The  gate-keepers  show 
a  footprint  of  Christ,  preserved  in  the  guard-house. 

Within  the  gate,  in  the  Stbbbt  op  the  Gate  of  the  Virgin 
(Toftfe  Bdb  SittiMaryamj  PL  G,  H,  3),  a  doorway  on  the  N.  leads 
to'  the  ChnrolL  of  St.  Anne  (PL  H,  3),  which  is  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (comp.  p.  244).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  7th  cent.,  was 
afterwards  connected  with  a  nunnery,  and  was  rebuilt  about  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century.  Saladin  converted  it  into  a  richly- 
endowed  school,  and  hence  it  is  to  this  day  known  by  the  Moslems 
as  Ea^Saldhtyeh,  In  1856  it  was  presented  by  the  Sultan  to  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the  White  Fathers  (p.  20). 
The  main  entrance,  on  the  W.  side,  consists  of  three  pointed  portals. 

The  interior  is  120  ft.  long  and  66  ft.  wide;  the  nave  is  42  h.,  the 
aisles  34  ft.  high.  The  pointed  vanlting  rests  npon  two  rows  of  pillars. 
Above  the  centre  of  the  transept  rises  a  tapering  dome,  which  was  prob- 
ably restored  by  the  Arabs.  The  apses  are  rounded  inside  and  polygonal 
outside.  A  flight  of  21  steps  in  the  S.E.  corner  descends  to  a  crypt, 
which  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  consists  of  two  parts. 
This  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Virgin.  The 
graves  of  SS.  Joachim  and  Anne  are  also  shown  here  (comp.  p.  75). 
Traces  of  ancient  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  the  crypt.  A  CkmveiU 
and  Seminary  have  been  built  on  the  land  belonging  to  the  church,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  construction  an  ancient  rock-hewn  pool  was  discorered, 
with  chambers  and  traces  of  a  mediaeval  church  above  it.  The  plan  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  MftdebU  mosaic  (p.  152)  shows  that  as  early  as  the  6th  cent 
the  Fool  of  Bethetda  was  sought  for  here  (comp.  p.  68).  —  The  small 
Muteum  of  Biblical  ohjects  is  interesting  (adm.  60  c). 

We  now  proceed  towards  the  W.  along  the  Street  of  the  Gate  of 
the  Virgin,  and  at  the  point  where  the  street  is  vaulted  over  observe 
some  ancient  relics,  traditionally  said  to  be  part  of  the  CatUe  of 
AntOfUa  (PL  G,  8;  p.  27).  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  the  Franciscan 
Chapel  of  the  Scourging  (PI.  G,  3),  built  in  1838.  Below  the  altar 
is  a  hole  in  which  the  column  of  the  scourging  is  said  to  have 
stood,  but  during  the  last  few  centuries  the  place  of  the  scourging 
has  been  shown  in  many  different  parts  of  the  city.  Adjoining  the 
Chapel  of  the  Scourging  are  a  new  convent  and  church. 

At  this  point  begins  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the  14  Stations  of  which 
are  indicated  by  tablets.  The  First  Station  is  in  the  barracks  (PL  G,  3) 
which  rise  on  the  site  of  the  Castle  of  Antonia  (see  above)  and  are 
now  believed  to  occupy  also  the  site  of  the  PraBtorium  (comp.  p.  48). 
The  Second  Station,  below  the  steps  ascending  to  the  barracks, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Gross  was  laid  upon  Jesus. 

At  the  imposing  building  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion  (PL  G,  3)  the 
street  is  crossed  by  the  so-called  Ecce  Homo  Arch,  marking  the  spot 
where,  according  to  a  15th  cent,  tradition,  Pilate  uttered  the  words  j 
'Behold  the  man  I^  (John  xix.  5).    The  arch  is  probably  part  of  tk 
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Roman  triumphal  aich;  tlie  N.  side-aroh  now  forms  the  choir  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion.  This  church  is  partly  built  into  the 
rock,  and  in  the  vaults  beneath  it  we  may  trace  the  Roman  pave- 
ment to  the  full  breadth  of  the  larger  arch.  Under  the  convent  are 
several  deep  rocky  passages  and  vaults  leading  towards  the  Haram. 
—  Opposite  the  church,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  street,  are  a  small 
mosque  and  a  monastery  of  dervishes  (PI.  18;  G,  4);  the  outer 
wall  of  the  monastery  contains  a  niche,  said  to  be  connected  with 
the  Virgin  Mary.  —  Adjoining  the  buildings  of  the  Sisters  of  Zion 
is  a  new  Greek  hospice.  In  the  basement  of  this  building  may  be 
traced  the  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  Roman  pavement. 
In  the  artificial  rocky  scarp,  running  from  E.  to  W.,  are  hewn 
various  chambers,  one  of  which  is  shown  as  the  prison  of  Jesus, 
with  the  stocks  in  which  he  was  exhibited  to  the  multitude  (comp. 
p.  42).  Below  the  Roman  pavement  have  been  found  remains  of  an 
earlier  and  rougher  pavement. 

We  may  now  descend  the  street  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined 
by  that  from  the  Damascus  Gate  (p.  85),  and  here  we  see  a  trace  of 
the  depression  of  what  was  once  the  Tyropoeon  valley  (p.  31).  To 
the  right  is  the  Austrian  Pilgrims'  Hospice  (PI.  i,  F  8}  p.  19).  On 
the  left  are  the  Hospice  of  the  United  Armenians  (PI.  16 ;  F,  4)  and 
their  Ohurch  of  Notre  Dame  du  Spasme  (ancient  mosaic  pavement). 
Close  by  is  a  broken  column,  forming  the  Third  Station^  near  which 
Christ  is  said  to  have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross. 

The  Via  Dolorosa  now  runs  S.  along  the  Street  of  the  Damascus 
Gate,  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  situated  the  traditional  House  of  the 
Poor  Man  (Lazarus).  Farther  to  the  S.  we  see  a  medisval  house  with 
a  small  bay  window,  projecting  over  the  street  and  known  since  the 
15th  cent,  as  the  House  of  the  Rich  Man  (Dives).  The  house  is 
built  of  stone  of  various  colours.  An  inscription  in  a  lane  diverg- 
ing to  the  left  marks  the  Fourth  Station  ^  where  Christ  is  said  to 
have  met  his  mother.  At  the  next  street  coming  from  the  right  the 
Via  Dolorosa  again  turns  to  the  W.,  and  now  joins  the  Tartk 
el'Aldm  {Tarik  es-Serdi;  PL  F,  4),  or  route  of  suffering,  properly 
so  called.  Here,  at  the  corner,  is  the  Fifth  Stationj  where  Simon 
of  Cyrene  took  the  Cross  from  Christ.  A  stone  built  into  the  next 
house  to  the  left  has  a  depression  in  it  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  hand  of  Christ.  We  now  ascend  the  street  for  about  100  paces, 
and,  near  an  archway,  come  to  the  Sixth  Station.  To  the  left  is  the 
House  (and  Tomh)  of  St,  Veronica  (chapel  of  the  United  Greeks,  re- 
cently restored;  below  is  an  ancient  crypt).  Veronica  is  said  to  have 
wiped  off  the  sweat  from  the  Saviour's  brow  at  this  spot,  whereupon 
his  visage  remained  imprinted  on  her  handkerchief.  (This  hand- 
kerchief is  shown  as  a  sacred  relic  in  several  European  churches.) 

The  last  part  of  the  street  is  vaulted.  Where  th«  street  crosses 
the  KhUn  ez-Zeit  (PL  F,  4)  is  the  Seventh  Station,  called  the  Porta 
Judiciaria,  through  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  left  the  town,  and 
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where  lie  fell  a  second  time.  Close  by  is  a  modern  chapel  containing 
an  ancient  colomn,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Gate  of  Justice. 
Passing  the  Prussian  Hospice  of  St  John  (PI.  g,  F  4;  p.  19),  we 
observe  about  thirty  paces  farther  on  (1.)  a  black  cross  in  the  wall  of 
the  Greek  monastery  of  St  Caraloniboa  (PL  24;  E,  4).  This  is  the 
Eighth  Station,  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  women 
who  accompanied  him.  —  The  Via  Dolorosa  proper  ends  here.  The 
Ninth  Station  is  in  front  of  the  Coptic  monastery  (p.  48),  where 
Christ  is  said  to  have  again  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  The 
next  four  stations  are  in  the  Golgotha  chapels  of  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  (p.  44).  The  Fourteenth  and  Last  Station  is  by  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself  (p.  40). 

e.  The  Haram  esh-Sherif  (Plaee  of  the  Temple). 

For  a  Visit  to  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  the  permission  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  and  the  escort  of  a  soldier  are  necessary.  Both  these  are  ob- 
tained through  the  traveller's  consul,  and  the  kavass  of  the  consulate 
also  joins  the  party.  Each  member  of  a  party  pays  4-5  fr.  to  the  kavass 
(a  single  visitor  8-10  fr.),  who  is  then  responsible  for  all  expenses  (fees, 
tips,  etc.).  —  On  Friday  and  during  the  time  of  the  Nebi-Mtl8&  festival 
(i.e.  Easter  Week)  entrance  is  entirely  prohibited  to  strangers. 

LirBSATUsa :  M.  de  VogUi.  *Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem*  (Paris,  1864  \  100  fr.) ; 
C.  Schick,  'Beit  el-Makdas'  (Jerusalem,  1887) ;  *Die  Stiftsh^tte,  der  Tempel 
in  Jerusalem  und  der  Tempelplatz  der  Jetztselt' (Berlin.  1896;  15  Jr); 
Chipiez  et  Perrot,  'Le  Temple  de  Jerusalem'  ^aris,  1888;  100  fr.);  R.  Hart- 
mann,  'Der  Felsendom  in  Jerusalem'  (Strassburg,  1909;  4V2  Jf)\  W.  8hav 
Caldecoii,  'The  Second  Temple  in  Jerusalem'  (London,  1909).  —  The  large 
Model  of  the  Haram  eth-Shorif  by  Dr.  Schick  (at  Mrs.  Schoeneke's)  is  well 
virorth  seeing '(p.  28). 

The  ancient  site  of  the  Temple,  now  called  the  Haram  esh- 
Sherlf  (PI.  G-I,  4-6)  or  *  chief  sanctuary',  is  the  most*  interesting 
part  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  occupied  by  numerous  buildings  and  is 
surrounded  by  walls;  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  a  few  houses,  with 
open  arcades  below  them.  This  area  has  been  a  place  of  religious 
sanctity  from  time  immemorial.  Here  David  erected  an  altar  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  25).  This  was  also  the  site  chosen  by  Solomon  for  the 
erection  of  his  palace  and  the  Temple,  which,  to  judge  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  ground,  must  have  occupied  pretty  much  the  same  site 
as  the  present  'Dome  of  the  Rock'  (comp.  p.  31).  The  tenacity  with 
which  religious  traditions  have  clung  to  special  spots  in  the  East, 
defying  all  the  vicissitudes  of  creeds  down  to  the  present  day,  also 
confirms  this  view.  The  sacred  rock  probably  bore  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  (p.  56),  while  the  Temple  itself  stood  to  the  W.  of  it. 
—  Solomon's  Temple  consisted  of  the  'sanctuary'  and  the  'holy  of 
holies',  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  former,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
cube.  The  porch  of  the  sanctuary,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which 
stood  the  two  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz  (1  Kings  Yii.  21),  opened 
on  the  court  which  contained  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  the  'molten 
sea'  (a  large  basin) ,  the  'bases*,  and  the  lavers  (1  Kings  vii.  27 
et  seq.).  ^For  many  years  after  Solomon's  death  the  work  was  eon- 
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tinued  by  his  suoceBsors.  The  Second  Temple^  which  the  Jews  erected 
under  yery  adverse  ciroumstanoes  after  their  return  from  exile,  was 
far  inferior  in  magnifloenoe  to  its  predecessor,  and  no  trace  of  it  now 
remains.  All  the  more  magnificent  was  the  Third  Templey  that  of 
Her6d.  The  erection  of  this  edifice  was  begun  in  B.C.  20,  but  it 
was  never  completely  carried  out  in  the  style  originally  projected. 
After  the  destruction  of  Herod's  Temple  in  70  A.  D.  Hadrian  erected 
here  a  large  temple  of  Jupiter,  containing  statues  of  tiiat  god  and 
of  himself  (or  of  Oastor  and  Pollux  ?).  Coins  of  the  period  show  that 
this  building  was  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  The  earliest  pil- 
grims found  the  temple  and  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor 
still  standing,  near  the  'Holy  Bock'  (p.  56).  There  is  a  great  con-* 
troversy  as  to  what  buildings  were  afterwards  erected  on  this  site. 
Mohammed,  who  asserted  that  he  had  visited  the  spot  (comp.  p.  67), 
professed  great  veneration  for  the  ancient  temple,  and  before  he  had 
finally  broken  off  his  relations  with  the  Jews,  he  even  commanded 
the  faithful  to  turn  towards  Jerusalem  when  praying.  The  Caliph 
'Omar  found  the  spot  covered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  the 
Christians  had  thrown  there  in  derision  of  the  Jews.  To  this  day 
the  Haram  of  Jerusalem  is  regarded  by  the  Moslems  as  the  holiest 
of  ali  places  after  Mecca.  The  orthodox  Jews  never  enter  it,  as  they 
dread  the  possibility  of  committing  the  «in  of  treading  on  the  ^Holy 
of  Holies'.  —  The  excavations  of  1911,  undertaken  by  some  Eng- 
lishmen at  various  points  of  the  Place  of  the  Temple  in  the  hope  of 
finding  treasure,  were  fruitless. 

We  possess  an  account  of  the  HerodiMi  Temple  by  the  Jewish  writer 
Fknkis  JoMepkUt^  who  accompanied  Titas  to  Rome  and  there  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Jewish  war  and  his  books  on  Jewish  antiquities  (Ant.  xv.  11^ 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  21 5  v.  5).  To  the  Herodian  period  belong  the  imposing  sub  - 
struetions  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Haram,  in  which  direction  the  Temple 
platform  was  at  that  time  much  extended,  and  also  the  enclosing  walls, 
which  were  constructed  out  of  gigantic  blocks  of  stone  (p.  64).  The 
entire  area  was  surrounded  by  double  rows  of  monolithic  columns;  on 
the  8.  side  the  colonnade  was  quadruple,  and  consisted  of  162  columns. 
There  were  four  gates  on  the  W.  side  and  two  on  the  8.  side.  *8olo- 
mon's  Porch*  (John  x.  23)  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  but  it  is  un- 
certain whether  there  was  a  gate  nere.  In  the  middle  lay  the  great  Goobt 
OF  THE  Gentiles,  which  always  presented  a  busy  scene.  A  balustrade 
enclosed  a  secona  court,  lying  higher,  where  notices  were  placed  pro- 
hibiting all  but  Israelites  from  entering  this  Inneb  Goubt.  One  of  these 
notices  in  the  Greek  language  was  discovered  among  the  supposed  ruins 
of  the  Oastle  of  Antonia  in  the  street  of  the  Gate  of  the  Virgin  (p.  49). 
The  B.  section  of  the  forecourt  of  the  Israelites  was  specially  set  apart  for 
the  women,  while  the  adjoining  higher  portion,  separated  from  it  by  a  rail- 
ing, was  reserved  for  the  men.  Inside  the  latter  and  enclosed  by  another 
railing  was  the  Ooubt  of  the  Pbiestb,  with  the  Temple  proper  and  the  great 
sacrificial  altar  of  unhewn  stones.  A  richly  decorated  corridor  ascended 
thence  by  twelve  steps  to  the  Sanotuabt,  or  'holy  place'  strictly  so  called, 
which  occupied  the  highest  ground  on  the  Temple  area.  The  sanctuary 
was  surrounded  on  three  sides  (S.,  W.,  N.)  hy  a  building  20  ells  in  height, 
containing  8  stories,  the  upper  story  rising  to  10  ells  beneath  the  top  of 
the  'holy  place',  so  that  space  remained  for  windows  to  light  the  interior 
of  the  sanctuary.  Beyond  the  gate  was  the  curtain  or  'veir,  within  which 
Ptood  the  altar  of  incense,  the  table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  golden 
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candlestick.  In  the  background  of  the  *holy  place'  a  door  led  into  the 
small  and  dark  Holt  of  Holibb,  a  cnbe  of  30  ells.  The  Temple  was 
built  of  magnificent  materials,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  lavishly  dec- 
orated with  plates  of  gold.  On  the  N.  side  two  passages  led  from  the 
colonnades  of  the  Temple  to  the  castle  by  which  the  sacred  edifice  was 
protected.  It  was  thence  that  Titus  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  beautiful 
building  in  the  year  A.D.  70. 

The  Haram  is  entered  from  the  town  by  seven  gates,  vi%,  (begin- 
ning from  the  S.)  the  B6b  el-Mughdribeh  (gate  of  the  Moghtebins  j 
p.  66),  Bdb  eS'SiUeleh  (chain-gate;  p.  65),  Bdb  el-Mutawadddj  or 
Matara  (gate  of  ablution),  B6,h  el-Kattdnin  (PI.  G,  4,  5;  gate*  of  the 
cotton-merchants),  Bdb  el-Hadtd  (iron  gate),  Bdb  en-Ndzir  (PI.  G,4; 
custodian's  gate),  also  called  Bdb  iL-Habs  (prison  gate),  and  lastly, 
towards  the  N.,  Bdb  es-Serdi  (gate  of  the  seraglio),  also  called  the 
Bdb  el'Ohawdnimeh  (named  after  the  family  of  Bent  Gh&nim).  — 
The  W.  side  of  the  Haram  is  536  yds.,  tbe  E.  518  yds.,  the  N. 
351  yds,,  and  theS.  309  yds.  in  length.  The  surface  is  not  entirely 
level,  the  N.W.  corner  being  about  10  ft.  higher  than  the  N.E.  and 
the  two  S.  comers.  Scattered  over  the  entire  area  are  a  number  of 
Mastahaa  (raised  places)  vdth  Mihrdbs  (prayer-recesses;  p.  Ixxv), 
and  there  are  also  numerous  SebtU  (fountains)  for  the  religious  ablu- 
tions. It  is  planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees.  —  Visitors  are 
usually  conducted  first  through  the  Bib  el-Katt^nin  (see  above), 
and  past  the  8ebU  Kdit  Bey  (p.  58)  to  the  Mehkemet  DdUd  (p.  67). 

The  *Dome  of  the  Book,  or  Knbbet  ei^-Sakhra,  formerly  er- 
roneously called  by  the  Franks  the  Mosque  of 'Omar,  is  said  by  Arab 
historians  to  have  been  built  by  'Abd  el-Melik.  A  Guflc  inscription 
in  the  interior  of  the  building  mentions  the  year  72  of  the  Hegira 
(691  A.D.)  as  the  date  of  its  erection,  but  names  as  its  builder 
'Abdallah  el-Imam  el-M&m(in,  wjio  ruled  818-833  A.D.  From  this 
discrepancy,  and  from  the  different  colour  of  this  part  of  the  in- 
scription, we  must  assume  that  the  name  of  el-M4miin  was  sub- 
stituted at  a  later  period  for  that  of  el-Melik.  'Abd  el-Melik  was 
moved  by  political  considerations  to  erect  a  sanctuary  on  this  spot, 
as  admission  to  the  Eaaba  in  Mecca  was  at  that  time  refused  to  the 
Omaiyades  (p.  Ixxxii).  MImiin  probably  restored  the  building,  a  sup- 
position wbich  receives  confirmation  from  the  inscription  on  the 
doors  (p.  64).  A  second  restoration  took  place  in  the  year  301  of 
the  Hegira  (913  A.D.).  The  resemblance  to  Byzantine  forms  need 
not  surprise  us,  as  at  that  time  the  Arabs  were  practically  dependent 
on  Greek  architects.  —  The  Crusaders  took  the  building  for  the 
oldest  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  Templars  erected  several  churches 
in  Europe  on  this  model  (at  London,  Laon,  Metz,  etc.).  The  poly- 
gonal outline  of  this  shrine  is  even  to  be  seen  in  the  background 
of  Raphael's  celebrated  'Sposalizio'  in  the  Brera  at  Milan. 

The  Dome  of  the  Rook  stands  on  an  irregular  platform  10  ft.  in 
height,  approached  by  three  flights  of  steps  from  the  W.,  two  from 
the  S.,  one  from  the  E.,  and  two  from  the  N.  side^  _T" 

'     ^  Digitized  by  Vj.OC 
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terminate  in  elegant  arcades,  called  in  Arabic  Mawdttnj  or  scales, 
because  the  scales  at  tbe  Day  of  Judgment  are  to  be  suspended  bere. 
These  arcades  afford  a  good  view  of  the  entire  Haram.  The  building 
forms  an  octagon,  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  66  ft.  7  in.  in  length. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  covered  with  marble  slabs,  while  the  part 
from  the  window-sills  upward  is  covered  with  porcelain-tiles  in  the 
Persian  style  (Kdshdni).  This  porcelain  incrustation,  which  was 
added  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent  in  1561,  is  very  effective,  the 
subdued  blue  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  white,  and  with  the 
green  and  white  squares  on  the  edges.  Passages  from  the  Koran, 
beautifully  inscribed  in  interwoven  characters,  run  round  the  build- 
ing like  a  frieze.  In  each  of  those  sides  of  the  octagon  which  are 
without  doors  are  seven,  and  on  each  of  the  other  sides  are  six  win- 
dows vrith  low  pointed  arches,  the  pair  of  windows  nearest  the  angle 
being  walled  up  in  each  case.  The  present  form  of  the  windows  is 
not  older  than  the  16th  century;  formerly  seven  lofty  round-arched 
windows  with  a  sill  and  smaller  round-arched  openings  were  visible 
externally  on  each  side.  A  porch  is  supposed  to  have  existed  here 
formerly.   Mosaics  have  also  been  discovered  between  the  arcades. 

The  Gates,  which  face  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
are  square  in  form,  each  being  surmounted  vnth  a  vaulted  arch.  In 
front  of  each  entrance  there  was  originally  an  open,  vaulted  porch, 
borne  by  four  columns.  Subsequently  the  spaces  between  the  col- 
umns were  built  up.  The  S.  Portal,  however,  forms  an  exception, 
as  there  is  here  an  open  porch  vnth  eight  engaged  columns.  The 
W.  entrance  is  a  modern  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  N.  Portal  is  called  Bdb  el-Jennehy  or  gate  of  paradise;  the 
W.,  Bdb  el'Qharb,  or  W.  gate;  the  S.,  Bdb  el-Kibleh,  or  S.  gate;  and 
the  E.,  Bdb  DdUd  or  Bdh  es-SiUelehy  gate  of  David,  or  chain  gate. 
On  the  lintels  of  the  doors  are  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  MIlmAn, 
dating  from  the  year  831,  or  216  of  the  Hegira.  The  twofold  doors 
dating  from  the  time  of  Solimlln,  are  of  wood,  covered  with  plates 
of  bronze  attached  by  means  of  elegantly  wrought  nails,  and  have 
artistically  executed  locks. 

The  Intesior  of  the  edifice  is  58  yds.  in  diameter,  and  is  divided 
into  three  concentric  parts  by  two  series  of  supports.  The  first  series, 
by  which  the  outer  octagonal  aisle  is  formed,  consists  of  eight  hex- 
agonal piers  and  sixteen  columns.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are 
marble  monoliths,  and  differ  in  form,  height,  and  colour.  They  have 
all  been  taken  from  older  edifices ,  probably  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
mentioned  at  p.  62.  The  capitals  are  likewise  of  very  various  forms, 
dating  either  from  the  late-Romanesque  or  the  early-Byzantine 
period,  and  one  of  them  formerly  bore  a  cross.  To  secure  a  uniform 
height  of  20  ft.,  large  Byzantine  blocks  which  support  small  arches 
are  placed  above  the  capitals.  These  blocks  or  'dosserets'  are  connected 
by  so-called  ^anchors',  or  broad  beams  consisting  of  iron  ban  with 
wooden  beams  beside  and  beneath  them.  These  are  covered  beneath 
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with  eopp»- plates  in  reponss^.  On  the  beams  lie  maible  slabs, 
wbiGb  project  like  a  cornice  on  the  side  next  the  external  wall,  bnt 
are  concealed  by  carving  on  that  next  the  rotunda.  Under  the  ends 
of  the  beams  are  placed  foliated  enrichments  in  bronze.  While  the 
pilasters  aro  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  dating  from  the  period 
of  Solim4n,  the  npper  part  of  the  wall  is  intersected  by  arches  and 
adorned  with  mosaics.  The  rich  and  variegated  designs  of  these 
mosaics  consist  of  fantastic  lines  intertwined  with  striking  boldness, 
and  frequently  of  garlands  of  flowers,  and  are  all  beautifully  and 


a.  Es-Sakhra  (the  Sacred  Rock). 

b.  Bdb  el'Jenneh  (Gate  of  Pa- 
radise). 

c.  Bdb  el-GJtarb  (W.  Gate). 


d,Bdbet-Xibl€h 
(S.  date). 


e.  Bdb  es-8ilseleh  (David's,  o» 
Chain  Gate). 

f.  Mehkemet  DAUd  or  KiObet  et- 
Silteleh  (David's  place  of 
judgment,  or  Chain  Dome). 


elaborately  executed.  Above  them  is  a  broad  blue  band,  bearing 
very  ancient  Guflc  inscriptions  in  gold  letters.  These  are  verses  of 
the  Koran  bearing  reference  to  Christ:  — 

Stlreh  xvii.  Ill:  Say — Praise  be  to  God  who  has  had  no  son  or  com- 
panion in  his  government,  and  who  requires  no  helper  to  save  him  from 
dishonour^  praise  him.  Sdreh  Ivii.  2:  He  governs  heaven  and  earth,  he 
makes  alive  and  causes  to  die,  for  he  is  almighty.  Siireh  iv.  169:  O  ye 
who  have  received  written  revelations,  do  not  be  puffed  up  with  your 
religion,  but  speak  the  truth  only  of  God.  The  Messiah  Jesus  is  only  the 
son  of  Mary,  the  ambassador  of  God,  and  his  Word  which  he  deposited 
in  Mary.  Believe  then  in  God  and  his  ambassador,  and  do  not  maintain 
there  are  three.  If  you  refrain  from  this  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God 
is  One,  and  far  be  it  from  him  that  he  should  have  had  a  son.  To  him 
belongs  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  he  is  all-sufficient  within 
himself.  Siireh  zix.  34  et  seq. :  Jesus  says  —  ^Blessings  be  on  me  on  the 
day  of  my  birth  and  of  my  death,  and  of  my  resurrection  to  life.^  He  is 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  word  of  truth,  concerning  whom  some  are  in 
doubt.  God  is  not  so  constituted  that  he  could  have  a  son^  be  that  far  from 
him.  When  he  has  resolved  upon  anything  he  says  'Let  it  be%  and  it  is. 
God  is  my  Lord  a9d  your  Lord ;  pray  then  to  him  \  that  is  the  right  way^ 

Here,  too,  is  an  inscription  of  great  historical  importance,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  at  p.  53.  ^g,,^^, .^ Google 
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A  second  aisle  is  formed  by  a  second  series  of  supports  arranged 
in  a  circle,  on  which  also  rests  the  dome.  These  supports  consist  of 
four  massive  piers  and  twelve  monolithic  columns.  These  columns 
also  are  antique;  their  bases  were  covered  with  marble  in  the 
16th  century.  The  arches  above  them  rest  immediately  on  the 
capitals.  —  The  drum  under  the  dome  is  richly  adorned  with  mo- 
saics on  a  gold  ground,  and  its  upper  part  contains  16  windows.  The 
mosaics  are  by  Byzantine  artists  of  the  10- 11th  centuries.  The 
flower-vases  with  grapes  and  ears  of  corn  recall  Christian  representa^ 
tions  in  which  these  devices  are  used  as  emblems  of  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Dome  erected  by  HIkim  in  1022,  on  the  site  of  the  original 
dome  which  had  fallen  in  six  years  previously,  consists  of  two 
wooden  vaults  placed  one  inside  the  other.  The  innermost  of  these, 
37^2  ^t  high  and  66  ft.  in  diameter,  is  in  the  form  of  a  stilted 
hemisphere,  while  the  outer  hemisphere,  98  ft.  high,  is  somewhat 
flattened.  A  flight  of  steps  ascends  between  the  two  vaults,  and  at 
the  top  is  a  trap-door  giving  access  to  the  crescent,  which  is  16  ft. 
higher.  The  stucco  incrustation  of  the  inner  dome,  with  its  rich 
painting  upon  a  blue  ground,  was  restored  by  Saladin  in  1189,  and 
its  colouring  was  revived  in  1318  and  1830. 

The  window-openings  are  closed  with  thick  slabs  of  plaster  per- 
forated with  holes  and  slits  of  various  shapes,  wider  inside  than  out- 
side. These  perforations  have  been  glazed  on  the  outside  with  small 
coloured  glass  plates,  forming  a  variety  of  designs.  When  the  doors 
are  closed,  the  effect  of  the  colours  is  one  of  marvellous  richness, 
but  the  windows  shed  a  dim  light  only  on  the  interior,  and  the 
darkness  is  increased,  firstly  by  regular  glass  windows  framed  in 
cement,  secondly  by  a  wire  lattice,  and  lastly  by  a  porcelain  grating 
placed  over  them  outside  to  protect  them  from  rain.  The  lower 
windows  bear  the  name  of  Solim&n  and  the  date  935  (i.e.  1528). 
Saladin  caused  the  walls  to  be  covered  with  marble,  and  they  were 
restored  by  Sblim&n.  —  The  pavement  consists  of  marble  mosaic 
and  marble  flagging. 

The  wrought-iron  screen  connecting  the  columns  of  the  inner 
row  is  a  French  work  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.,  when  the  Cru- 
saders converted  the  mosque  into  a  'Templum  Domini'  and  fitted 
it  up  for  the  Christian  form  of  worship.  The  Holy  Rock  (PI.  a)  is 
surrounded  by  a  coloured  wooden  screen.  The  best  view  of  it  is 
obtained  from  the  high  bench  by  the  N.W.  gate  of  the  screen.  The 
Bock  is  58  ft.  long  and  44  ft.  wide,  and  rises  about  4-61/2  ft.  above 
the  surrounding  pavement.  It  may  have  been  the  site  of  the  great 
altar  of  burnt-offering  (p.  51),  and  traces  of  a  channel  for  carrying 
off  the  blood  have  been  discovered  in  the  rock.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  cannot  have  stood  here,  as  the  *holy  of  holies'  was  al- 
together too  small  to  contain  a  rock  of  this  size.  There  is  a  hollow 
under  the  rock  (PI.  m)  to  which  11  stepiS  descend  on  the  S.  side, 
and  no  doubt  excavations,  if  permitted,  would  ^show  that  this  was 
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a  cistern.  The  round  slab  of  stone  in  the  middle  rings  hollow. 
The  Crusaders  erected  an  altar  on  the  rock  and  made  it  accessible 
by  steps  of  which  traces  are  still  visible.  A  fragment  is  also  visible 
of  the  two  walls  with  which  they  enclosed  the  choir. 

According  to  the  T&lmud,  the  Holy  Bock  covers  the  mouth  of  an 
abyss  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Flood  are  heard  roaring.  Abraham 
and  Melchizedek  sacrificed  here,  Abraham  was  on  the  point  of  slaying 
Isaac  here,  and  the  rock  is  said  to  have  been  anointed  by  Jacob.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  as  the  'stone  of  foundation' 
(Sen  thatjfd),  that  is,  the  spot  upon  which  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  stood. 
On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  concealed  the 
Ark  beneath  the  rock  (but  according  to  2  Mace.  ii.  5  in  a  cave  in  Mount 
Kebo),  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  it  still  lies  buried  there.  Jesus 
is  said  to  have  discovered  the  great  and  unspeakable  name  of  God  (tJ^em) 
written  upon  the  rock,  and  was  enabled  to  work  his  miracles  by  reading 
it.  The  Moslems  carried  these  traditions  further.  According  to  them  the 
stone  hovers  over  the  abyss  without  support.  In  the  hollow  below  it 
small  benches  are  shown  as  the  places  where  David,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham Geft),  and  Elijah  were  in  the  habit  of  praying.  The  Moslems  main- 
tain that  beneath  this  rock  is  the  Bir  tl-Artodhy  or  well  of  souls,  where 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  assemble  to  pray  twice  weekly.  Some  say  that 
the  rock  rests  upon  a  palm  watered  by  a  river  of  paradise;  others  assert 
that  it  is  the  gate  of  hell.  Mohammed  declared  that  one  prayer  here 
was  better  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  He  himself  prayed  here,  to  the 
right  of  the  holy  rock,  and  from  hence  he  was  translated  to  heaven  on 
the  back  of  El-Bur&k,  his  miraculous  steed.  In  the  ceiling  is  shown  an 
impression  of  his  head;  and  on  the  W.  side  is  shown  the  mark  of  the 
hand  of  the  angel  (PI.  h)  who  restrained  the  rock  in  its  attempt  to  follow 
the  prophet  to  heaven.  The  rock  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  this  occasion, 
as  it  did  afterwards  when  it  greeted  'Omar,  and  it  therefore  has  a  *tongue\ 
over  the  entrance  to  the  cavern.  At  the  last  day  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca 
will  come  to  the  Sakhra,  for  here  will  resound  the  blast  of  the  trumpet 
which  will  announce  the  judgment.  God's  throne  will  then  be  planted 
upon  the  rock. 

A  number  of  other  marvels  are  shown  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  In 
front  of  the  K.  entrance  there  is  let  into  the  ground  a  slab  of  jasper 
iBal&^at  9l-Jenn$h^  PI.  g),  said  to  have  been  the  cover  of  Solomon's  tomb, 
into  which  Mohammed  drove  nineteen  golden  nails;  a  nail  falls  out  at 
the  end  of  every  epoch,  and  when  all  are  gone  the  end  of  the  world  will 
arrive.  One  day  ue  devil  succeeded  in  destroying  all  but  three  and  a 
half,  but  was  fortunately  detected  and  stopped  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  — 
In  the  8.W.  corner  (PI.  i),  under  a  small  gilded  tower,  is  shown  the 
footprint  of  the  prophet^  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  said  to  be  that 
of  Christ.  Hairs  from  Mohammed's  beard  are  also  preserved  here,  and 
on  the  8.  side  are  shown  the  banners  of  Mohammed  and  'Omar.  —  By 
Uie  prayer-niche  (PI.  1)  adjoining  the  8.  door  are  placed  several  Korans 
of  great  age,  but  the  custodian  is  much  dif.pleased  if  they  are  touched 
by  visitors. 

Outside  the  E.  door  of  the  mosque,  the  BSb  ts^SiUtUh,  or  Door 
oftht  Cham  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  entrance-gate 
of  the  same  name,  p.  53),  rises  the  elegant  little  Kubbet  et-SiUeleh^ 
or  'dome  of  the  chain',  also  called  MeKkemet  Dddd  (PI.  f),  David's 
place  of  judgment.  The  creation  and  decoration  of  this  building 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
According  to  Moslem  tradition,  a  chain  was  once  stretched  across 
this  entrance  by  Solomon,  or  by  God  himself.  A  truthful  witness 
could  grasp  it  without  producing  any  effect,  whereas  a  link  fell  off 
if  a  pexjurer  attempted  to  do  so.   This  structure  consists  of  two  con- 
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centiio  rows  of  oolmnns,  the  outer  forming  a  hexagon,  the  inner 
an  endeeagon.  This  remarkable  construction  enables  all  the  pillars 
to  be  seen  at  one  time.  These  columns  also  have  been  taken  from 
older  buildings  and  are  chiefly  in  the  Byzantine  style.  The  pave- 
ment is  covered  with  beautiful  mosaic,  and  on  the  S.  side  (facing 
Mecca)  there  is  a  large  recess  for  prayer.  Above  the  slightly  slop- 
ing fiat  roof  rises  a  hexagonal  drum  surmounted  by  the  dome,  which 
is  slightly  curved  outwards.    The  top  is  adorned  with  a  crescent. 

About  20  yds.  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Sakhra  rises  the  Kubbet  el- 
Mfrdjj  or  Dome  of  the  Ascension,  erected  to  commemorate  Moham- 
med's miraculous  nocturnal  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem  (p.  59). 
According  to  the  inscription,  the  structure  was  rebuilt  in  the  year 
597  of  the  Hegira  (i.e,  1200).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  marked 
Gothic  character  of  the  windows,  with  their  recessed  and  pointed 
arches  borne  by  columns.  Close  by  is  an  ancient  font,  now  used  as 
a  water-trough.  Farther  towards  the  N.W.  is  the  Kubbet  en^Nd>i 
(dome  of  the  prophet),  a  modem-looking  building  over  a  subterranean 
mosque  built  in  the  rock.  This  mosque  is  not  shown  to  visitors. 
There  Is  also  a  very  small  building  called  the  Kubbet  el-Arwdh  (dome 
of  the  spirits),  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  the  bare  rock 
is  visible  below  it.  Beside  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  N.W.,  leading 
down  from  the  terrace,  is  the  Kubbet  elr-Khidr  (St  George's  Dome). 
Here  Solomon  is  said  to  have  tormented  the  demons. 

More  to  the  S.  we  observe  below,  between  us  and  the  houses 
encircling  the  Haram,  an  elegant  fountain-structure,  called  the  8ebU 
K&it  Beyj  which  was  erected  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  Melik  el- 
Ashraf  Abu'n-Naser  Kait-Bey  (1468-96).  Above  a  small  cube,  the 
corners  of  which  are  adorned  with  pillars,  rises  a  cornice  and  above 
this  an  octagonal  drum  with  sixteen  facets;  over  this  again  a  dome 
of  stone,  the  outside  of  which  is  entirely  covered  vnth  arabesques 
in  relief. 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  terrace  is  a  pulpit  in  marble,  called  the 
'summer  pulpit*  or  Pulpit  of  Kddi  Burhdn  ed^Dtn  from  its  builder 
(d.  1456).  A  sermon  is  preached  here  every  Friday  during  the  fast 
of  the  month  Ramadan  (p.  Ixxi).  The  horseshoe  arches  supporting 
the  pulpit,  and  the  slender  columns,  above  which  rise  arches  of 
trefoil  form,  present  a  good  example  of  Arabian  art. 

The  other  buildings  on  the  terrace  are  unimportant,  consisting 
of  Koran  schools  and  dwellings.  Objects  of  greater  interest  are  the 
cisterns  with  which  the  rock  is  deeply  honeycombed,  especially  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock.  Numerous  holes  through  which 
the  water  was  drawn  are  visible  on  the  surface. 

Passing  the  pulpit,  and  descending  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps 
towards  the  S.,  we  soon  reach  a  large  round  basin  (El'Kds)^  probably 
once  fed  by  a  conduit  from  the  pools  of  Solomon  (p.  108).  To  the 
E.  of  this.  In  front  of  the  A^§a,  there  is  a  cistern  hewn  in  the  rocks 
known  ^s  the  Sca^  or  the  King's  Cistern^  which  was  also  supplied 
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firom  Solomon's  pools.  This  leseivoir  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  It 
was  probably  oonstrncted  before  Herod's  time.  It  is  upwards  of  40  ft. 
in  deptb,  and  246  yds.  in  circumference.  A  staircase  hewn  in  the 
rock  descends  to  these  remarkably  spacious  vaults,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  rook.  Below  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  A\si  mosque 
is  another  large  cistern  called  the  Bir  el-  Waraka,  or  leaf  fountain. 
A  companion  of  'Omar,  having  once  let  his  pitcher  fall  into  this 
cistern,  descended  to  recover  it,  and  discovered  a  gate  which  led 
into  an  orchard.  He  there  plucked  a  leaf,  placed  it  behind  his  ear, 
and  showed  it  to  his  friends  after  he  had  quitted  the  cistern.  The 
leaf  came  from  paradise  and  never  faded.  The  orifice  of  the  cistern 
is  in  the  A^8&  Mosque,  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  (PI.  8,  p.  60). 

The  *Akff&  Kosqne  (Mesjid  el-Akad),  the  ^most  distant'  shrine 
(i.e.  from  Mecca),  to  which  God  brought  the  prophet  Mohammed 
from  Mecca  in  one  night  (Siireh  xvii.  1),  is  said  to  be  an  ancient  holy 
place  of  Proto-Islam,  and  to  have  been  founded  only  forty  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Kaaba  by  Abraham.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  it  was  originally  a  basilica  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Procopius,  who  has  described 
the  buildings  of  Justinian,  states  that  artificial  substructions  were 
necessary  in  this  case.  The  nave,  in  particular,  rests  on  subterranean 
vaults.  The  building  was  of  so  great  width  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  beams  long  enough  for  the  roof.  The  ceiling  was  borne  by  two 
rows  of  columns,  one  above  the  other.  'Omar  converted  the  church 
into  a  mosque.  'Abd  el-Melik  (p.  53)  caused  the  doors  of  the  A^sH 
to  be  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver  plates.  During  the  caliphate  of 
Abu  Ja'far  el-Mansfir  (768-776)  the  E.  and  W,  sides  were  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  and  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  repair  the  mosque 
the  precious  metals  with  which  it  was  adorned  were  converted  into 
coin.  £1-Mahdi  (776-786),  finding  the  mosque  again  in  ruins  in 
consequence  of  another  earthquake,  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  an 
altered  form,  its  length  being  now  reduced,  but  its  width  increased. 
In  1060  the  roof  fell  in,  but  was  speedily  repaired.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  capitals  and  columns,  there  is  little  left  of  Justinian's 
building,  but  the  ground-plan  of  the  basilica  has  been  maintained. 
The  mosque  is  88  yds.  long  and  60  yds.  wide,  not  reckoning  the 
annexes.  Its  principal  axis  rests  perpendicularly  on  the  S.  enclosing 
wall  of  the  Haram. 

The  Porch  (PI.  1,  p.  60),  consisting  of  seven  arcades,  was 
erected  by  Melik  el-Mu'azzam  'Isa  (d.  1227),  and  was  restored  at 
a  later  period;  the  roof  is  not  older  than  the  15th  century.  The 
central  arcades  show  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
Franks,  but  the  columns,  capitals,  and  bases  do  not  harmonize,  as 
they  are  taken  from  ancient  buildings  of  different  styles. 

The  iNTBmioB,  with  its  nave  and  triple  aisles,  presents  a  striking 
appearance.  The  original  plan  has  single  aisles  only,  the  E.  aisle, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mosque  of  the  Omaiyades  at  Damascus  (p.  316), 
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being  adjoined  by  the  court  of  the  mosque.  The  great  transept  with  the 
dome,  which  perhaps  belongs  to  the  restoration  of  El-Mahdi,  gave  the 
edifice  a  cruciform  shape.  This,  however,  was  afterwards  obliterated 
by  the  two  rows  of  lower  aisles  added  on  the  E.  and  W.  In  their 
present  form,  however,  the  outer  aisles  belong  to  a  later  restoration. 
The  piers  are  of  a  clumsy  square  form,  and  the  vaulting  is  pointed. 
The  Nave  and  its  two  immediately  adjoining  aisles  are  less  elegant 
than  the  euter  aisles,  but  show  greater  originality.  The  columns  of 
the  nave  were  taken  from  the  church  of  Justinian,  but  have  been 
shortened,  and  therefore  look  somewhat  clumsy.  The  capitals,  some 


1.  Porch. 
a.  Pulpit. 

a.  Footprint  of  Christ. 

4.  Mosque  of  'Omar. 

6.  Tomb  of  the  Sons  of  Aaron. 

6.  Pointed  Arcade. 

7.  7a.  Pairs  of  Columns. 

8.  Cistern. 

9.  Entrance  to  the  old  Aksd, 

10.  Mosque  (^  the  40  Witnessfs. 

11.  Place  <(f  Zacharias. 


of  which  still  show  the  form  of  the  acanthus  leaf,  perhaps  date  from 
the  7th  century.  The  v^de  arches  above  them  are  of  later  date,  and 
here  again  we  find  the  wooden  ^anchor',  or  connecting  beam  between 
the  arches,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Arabs.  Above  the  arches  is  a 
double  row  of  windows,  the  higher  of  which  look  into  the  open  air, 
the  lower  into  the  aisles.  The  nave  has  a  lofty  timber  roof,  rising 
high  above  all  the  others.  The  two  immediately  adjoining  aisles 
have  similar  roofs,  the  gables  of  which,  curiously  enough,  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  building.  The  outer  aisles  are 
covered  with  groined  vaulting  under  flat  terrace-roofs. 

The  Transept  is  also  constructed  of  old  materials,  and  according 
to  an  inscription  was  restored  by  Saladin  in  583  (1187).  The  columns 
are  antique  and  vary  in  form  and  material  and  even  in  height.  The 
fine  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground  in  the  drum  of  the  dome  date  from 
Saladin^s  restoration,  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Con- 
stantinople. To  the  same  period  belongs  the  prayer-niche  on  the 
S.  side,  flanked  with  its  small  and  graceful  marble  columns.  The 
coloured  band  which  runs  round  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the  mosque, 
about  6. ft.  from  the  ground,  consists  of  foliage,  in  Arabian  style. 
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The  Oiiflc  inscriptions  are  texts  from  the  Koran.  —  The  Dome  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with  lead  on  the  outside ;  within, 
it  is  decorated  in  the  same  style  as  the  dome  of  the  ^khra.  An  in- 
scription records  the  name  of  the  Mameluke  sultan  Mohammed  Ibn 
KilitLn  as  the  donor  or  restorer  of  these  decorations  in  728(1327).  — 
On  the  W.  the  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  so-called  *  Whtte  Moaque* 
(PL  6),  designed  for  the  use  of  women.  This  consists  of  a  long 
double  colonnade  with  pointed  vaulting,  and  was  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templar,  who  resided  here.  The  Templars  called  the  A\.st 
the  PorticuSy  Palatium^  or  Templum  SalomonU, 

Among  the  chief  features  of  the  interior  are  the  following.  In  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  not  far  from  the  entrance,  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Son*  of 
Aaron  (PI.  5),  covered  with  mats.  The  Stained  Olau  Window*  date  like 
those  of  the  Dome  of  the  Bock  from  the  i6th  cent.,  but  are  not  so  fine. 
The  wretched  paintings  on  the  large  arch  of  the  transept  were  executed 
in  the  i9th  century.  —  Adjoining  the  prayer-niche  we  observe  a  PidpU 
(PI.  2)  beautifully  carved  in  wood  and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  mother-of- 
pearl.  It  was  executed  in  664  (1168)  by  an  artist  of  Aleppo  by  order  of 
l^^reddin.  On  the  stone  behind  this  pulpit  is  shown  the  Footprint  of  Chriet 
(PL  8),  which  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Antonio  of  Piacenza,  one  of 
the  earliest  pilgrims.  On  each  side  of  the  pulpit  we  observe  a  pair  of 
columns  close  together  (PI.  7  and  7a),  now  connected  by  iron  screens.  Of 
these,  a  legend,  also  occurring  elsewhere,  asserts  that  no  one  can  enter 
heaven  if  he  cannot  pass  between  them.  —  The  graves  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Becket),  dating  from  the  original 
(Christian  church  (p.  59),  are  still  pointed  out  near  the  main  entrance. 

The  Mosque  of  *Omar  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  S.E. 
annex  (PL  4).  The  so-called  Moeque  of  the  Fortv  WUnetses  (PI.  10)  is  the  apse 
of  an  earlier  Christian  church.  To  the  N.  of  this  (PI.  11)  is  the  place 
where  Zacharias  is  said  to  have  been  slain  (p.  82).  There  is  a  handsome 
rose-window  here  dating  from  the  time  of  tJie  Crusaders. 

The  S.  side  of  the  Haram  rests  almost  entirely  upon  massive 
vaulted  SnbstmotionB ,  dating  in  their  original  form  from  a  very 
early  period,  though  the  present  walls  belong  to  later  restorations. 
A  flight  of  18  steps,  to  the  E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Aksa  mosque, 
descends  to  the  central  portion  of  these  substructions.  The  vaults 
are  borne  by  rectangular  piers ;  the  middle  row  of  these  stands  under 
the  E.  side  of  the  nave  of  the  mosque,  and  so  may  possibly  have 
been  erected  when  the  mosque  was  enlarged  towards  the  E.  Towards 
the  S.  end  is  a  chamber  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  four  flat 
arches  of  which  rest  in  the  centre  against  a  short  and  thick  column, 
with  a  Byzantine  capital.  This  formed  the  vestibule  of  the  old 
Double  Gate  to  the  S.,  which  is  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  stone 
belonging  to  the  Jewish  period,  and  is  now  walled  up.  The  lintels 
of  the  gate  are  still  in  position,  but  the  E.  one  is  broken  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  added  at  a  later  period.  This  double  gate  is  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  ^Huldah  PortaV  of  the  Talmud,  and  we  may  there- 
fore assume  that  Christ  frequently  entered  the  Temple  from  this 
point,  particularly  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  processions,  which 
advanced  from  the  Well  Gate  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (p.  83)  to 
the  doors  of  the  Temple.  It  is  now  a  Moslem  place  of  prayer,  and  is 
theyefore  covered  with  straw  matting. 
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The  vaults  under  tlie  S.W.  comer  of  the  Haram  are  inaeoessible, 
but  we  may  proceed  through  a  children's  school  to  Barclay's  Gate 
(p.  66). 

The  entrance  to  the  South  Eastb&n  Substkuctioms  is  in  the 
S.E.  comer  of  the  Haram  area.  A  staircase  descends  to  a  small 
Moslem  Oratory  y  where  a  horizontal  niche,  surmounted  by  a  a  dome 
borne  by  4  small  columns,  is  pointed  out  as  the  ^Cradle  of  ChriaV, 
The  medisval  tradition  that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  the  aged 
Simeon,  and  that  the  Virgin  spent  a  few  days  here  after  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  seems  to  rest  on  the  fact  that  in  ancient 
days  the  Hebrew  women  used  to  resort  to  this  building  to  await  their 
confinement,  a  custom  also  commemorated  in  the  ^BasilikaTheotokos* 
(of  the  Mother  of  God),  which  stood  here  in  pre-Islamic  times. 

From  this  point  we  descend  into  the  spacious  substructions, 
known  as  *^8olomon'i  8idble8\  which  were  probably  erected  in  the 
Arabian  period  on  the  site  of  some  earlier  substructions.  The  drafted 
stones  of  the  piers  are  ancient.  Many  Jews  sought  refoge  in  these 
substructions  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  they  served  as  stables  for  the  horses  af  the 
Fra'nkish  kings  and  the  Templars,  and  on  the  angles  of  the  piers 
may  be  seen  the  holes  to  which  the  horses  were  tethered.  There  are 
in  all  13  galleries,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  borne  by  §8  plere  arranged 
in  12  parallel  rows.  They  extend  91  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  and  66  yds. 
from  S.  to  N.  Towards  the  N.  they  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
AVsal  mosque,  but  this  part  of  them  has  not  yet  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated. In  the  sixth  gallery,  counting  from  the  E.,  there  is  a 
small  closed  door  in  the  S.  wall  called  the  ^Single  Gate',  where  the 
^Cradle  of  David'  used  to  be  pointed  out.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
13th  gallery  opens  to  the  W.  upon  another  triple  series  of  sub- 
structions, 53  ft.  in  width  by  23  ft.  in  height.  The  series  terminates 
on  the  S.  by  a  Triple  Qate  (blocked  up),  resembling  the  Double 
Gate  (p.  61).  The  foundations  only  are  preserved  (exterior,  see 
p.  67);  the  arches  are  almost  elliptical  in  shape.  Fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  walls  here,  and  an  entire  column  is  visible 
about  20  yds.  from  the  gate.  Farther  on,  about  132  yds.  from  the 
S.  wall,  the  style  in  which  the  gallery  is  built,  especially  in  the 
upper  parts,  becomes  more  modern. 

Under  both  the  Triple  Gate  and  tbe  Single  Gate  there  are  varioas 
passages  hewn  in  the  rock  and  several  water-courses,  but  these  have  not 
yet  been  efficiently  inrestigated. 

We  now  again  ascend  to  the  plateau  of  the  Haram,  and  proceed 
to  investigate  the  EnoXosing  Wall  (interior  side).  The  upper  parts 
of  the  East  Wall  are  entirely  modern.  The  top,  which  is  reached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron 
(Valley  of  Jehoshaphat)  with  its  tombs  immediately  below,  and  of 
the  Mt.  of  Olives.  We  find  here  the  stump  of  a  column  built  in 
horizontally  and  protrading  beyond  the  wall  on  both  sides.  A  small 
building  (a  place  of  prayer)  has  been  erected  over  the  inner  end. 
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A  Kekanmiedaii  tradition,  also  accept«d  by  the  Jews,  ssterts  that  all 
men  will  assemble  at  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  valley  of  Jehosbapbat 
(p.  80),  when  the  hills  on  both  sides  will  recede.  From  this  prostrate 
column  a  thin  wire-rope  will  then  be  stretched  to  the  opposite  Mt.  of  Olives. 
Christ  will  sit  on  the  wall,  and  Mohammed  on  the  mount,  as  judges.  All  men 
must  pass  over  the  intervening  space  on  the  rope.  The  righteous,  preserved 
by  their  angels  from  falling,  will  cross  with  lightning  speed,  while  the 
wicked  will  be  precipitated  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  The  idea  of  a  bridge 
of  thi*  kind  occurs  in  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Oolden  Gate,  which  the  Arabs 
call  Bdb  e^rpdhifiyeh,  the  N.  arch  being  known  as  the  Bdb  et-  Tdbch, 
or  gate  of  repentance,  and  the  S.  arch  the  Bdb  er-Rahmeh,  or  gate 
of  meroy.  It  resembles  the  double  gate  mentioned  at  p.  61,  and 
probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ^Shnshan*  gate  of  the  Herodian 
Temple.  The  name  rests  npon  a  misunderstanding.  The  'Beautiful 
Gate'  (%6pa  ibpala),  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iii.  2), 
mistranslated  in  Latin  as  the  'porta  aurea',  was  certainly  in  the  inner 
forecourt  of  the  Temple.  Antonius  Martyr  still  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  'portes  pr^cieuses'  and  the  Golden  Gate.  The  gate  in  its 
present  form  dates  from  the  7th  century  after  Christ.  In  810  the 
Arabs  built  it  up  entirely  with  the  exception  of  one  small  opening. 
The  monolithic  door-posts  to  the  E. ,  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  have  been  converted  into  pillars, 
which  now  rise  6  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  wall  (on  the  outside;  see 
p.  67).  The  arched  vaulting  is  borne  by  a  large  central  pillar,  with 
pilasters  on  each  side  of  it  (not  visible  from  without).  The  whole 
structure  was  restored  in  1892.  The  roof  affords  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  whole  of  the  Temple  plateau. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  large  arcade  with  six  flat  vaults,  which  rest 
on  two  columns  in  the  middle.  The  elaborate  architectonic  decoration 
belongs  to  a  late  Byzantine  period.  —  In  629  Heraclius  entered  the  Temple 
by  this  gate.  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  gate  used  to  be  opened  for 
a  few  hours  on  Palm  Sunday  and  on  the  festival  of  the  Raising  of  the 
Gross.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  great  procession  with  palm-branches  entered 
by  this  gate  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  The  patriarch  rode  on  an  ass,  while 
the  people  spread  their  garments  in  the  way,  as  had  been  done  on  the 
entry  of  Christ.  Among  the  Moslems  there  still  exists  a  tradition  that  on 
a  Friday  some  Christian  conqueror  will  enter  by  this  gate.  According  to 
Esekiel  (xliv.  1,  2),  the  gate  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Temple  precincts  was 
kept  closed  firom  a  very  early  period. 

The  modern  mosque  to  the  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate  is  known  as 
the  Throne  of  Solomon  ^  from  the  legend  that  Solomon  was  found 
dead  here.  In  order  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  demons,  he  sup- 
ported himself  on  his  seat  with  his  staff,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
worms  had  gnawed  the  staff  through  and  caused  the  body  to  fall  that 
the  demons  became  aware  that  they  were  released  from  the  king's 
authority.  Here  we  observe  many  shreds  of  rags  suspended  from  the 
window-gratings  by  pilgrims  (p.  Ixxv).  The  subterranean  chambers 
under  the  mosque  and  farther  on  (inaccessible)  appear  to  have  been 
built  in  Herodian  times  to  make  the  surface  level.  —  At  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  Haram  are  preserved  the  ruins  of  a  massive  old  tower. 
The  gate  here  is  called  the  Bdb  el-Asbdtt  or  gate  of  the  tribes. 
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"We  now  skirt  the  North  Wall.  From  the  windows  under  the 
arcades,  we  see,  far  below  us,  the  Birket  Isra'in  (p.  68).  To  the  left 
are  several  places  of  prayer.  We  soon  reach  the  next  gate  on  the 
right,  called  the  BAb  Hitta,  or  Bdb  Hotta,  following  which  is  the  BAb 
el-Atem^  or  gate  of  darkness,  also  named  Sherefel-Aribiyd  (honour  of 
the  prophets),  or  Oate  of  Devaddr.  This,  perhaps,  answers  to  the 
Tddi  gate  of  the  Talmud.  To  the  left  is  a  fountain  fed  by  Solomon^s 
pools;  near  it  to  the  W,  are  two  small  mosques,  the  W.  one  of  which 
is  called  Kubbet  Shek^fea-Sdkhra,  from  the  piece  of  rock  which,  it  is 
said,  Nebuchadnezzar  broke  off  from  the  Sakhra  and  the  Jews  brought 
back  again.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area  the  ground  con- 
sists of  rock,  in  which  has  been  formed  a  perpendicular  cutting 
23  ft.  in  depth,  and  aboye  this  rises  the  wall.  The  foundations  of 
this  wall  appear  to  be  ancient,  and  they  may  possibly  have  belonged 
to  the  fortress  of  Antonia  (p.  27).  There  are  now  barracks  here 
(p.  49).  At  the  N.W.  comer  rises  the  highest  minaret  of  the  Haram. 

Having  examined  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  these  spacious 
precincts,  we  now  proceed  to  take  a  walk  round  the  Outside  of  the 
Wall>  which  will  enable  us  better  to  realize  the  character  of  the  sub- 
structions. The  different  periods  of  building  are  easily  distinguish- 
able. At  a  depth  of  35-55  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  and  at  a 
still  greater  depth,  are  layers  of  blocks  with  rough  unhewn  exterior, 
fitted  to  each  other  without  the  aid  of  mortar  (oomp.  p.  xovi).  These, 
like  the  courses  of  drafted  blocks  with  smooth  exterior,  probably 
belong  to  the  Herodian  period.  The  courses  of  smoothly  hewn  but 
undrafted  blocks  may  be  ascribed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  The 
ordinary  masonry  of  irregularly  shaped  stones  is  modern.  The  wall 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  batters  from  the  base,  each  course  lying  a 
little  within  that  below  it.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  temple  area 
(but  difficult  of  access)  the  exterior  of  the  wall  shows  remains  of 
buttresses  (like  the  temple  wall  in  Hebron,  p.  115). 

We  leave  the  Haram  by  the  second  gate  on  the  N.W.  side  (^Bdb 
en-Ndtir;  PI.  G,  4),  and  follow  the  lane  in  a  straight  direction  which 
leads  between  the  Old  Serdi  (at  present  a  state-prison,  PI.  G,  4),  on 
the  right,  and  the  Cavalry  Barracks  (PI.  G,  4),  on  the  left,  to  the 
transverse  street  called  El-Wdd  (PL  F,  G,  4,  5),  which  comes  from 
the  Damascus  Gate.  At  the  comer  to  the  right  is  a  handsome  fountain. 
We  turn  to  the  S.  into  this  cross-street,  leaving  on  the  right  the  pre- 
sent Serdi  (PL  F,  4),  on  the  site  of  the  former  Hospital  of  St.  Helena ; 
on  the  left  we  pass  a  lane  which  leads  to  the  Haram.  We  thus  arrive 
at  tiie  covered -in  5<1&  el-Katfdntn  (PI.  G,  5)  or  cotton -merchants' 
bazaar,  now  deserted. 

About  halfway  tbroogh  the  bazaar  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
yammim  eih-Bhifi  (PI.  G,  6),  an  old  and  still  used  healing-bath,  which 
has  been  lapposed  to  be  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (comp.  p.  68).  A  stair  as- 
cends 84  ft.  to  the  month  of  the  cistern,  over  which  stands  a  unall  tower. 
The  shaft  is  here  about  100  ft.  in  depth  (4.0.  about  66  ft.  below  the  surfkee 
of  the  earth).    The  basin  is  almost  entirely  enclosed  by  masonry^  atthe 
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8.  end  of  ita  W.  wall  runs  a  channel  bnilt  of  masonry,  100  ft.  long,  8V<  ft. 
high,  and  8  ft.  in  width,  fint  to  the  8.,  then  to  the  S.W.  The  water  is 
bad,  being  rain-water  which  hai  percolated  through  impore  earth. 

The  El-W&d  street  ends  on  the  S.  at  the  Datid  Stbebt  (Tartk 
Bdb  eaSiUeUh;  PI.  F,  G,  6;  comp.  p.  34),  which  runs  from  W.  to  E. 
on  a  kind  of  embankment  formed  of  subterranean  arches.  In  Jewish 
times  a  street  led  over  the  deep  -valley  here  (the  Tyropoeon,  p.  31) 
to  the  upper  city ;  one  of  the  large  arches  on  which  it  rests  is  named 
*  Wilson's  ArcV  after  the  late  director  of  the  English  survey.  This 
well-preserved  arch  is  22  ft.  in  height  and  has  a  span  of  49  ft.  Below 
it  is  the  Burdk  Fooly  named  after  the  winged  steed  of  Mohammed, 
which  the  prophet  is  said  to  have  tied  up  here.  Whilst  making  ex- 
cavations under  the  S.  end  of  Wilson's  Arch,  Sir  Charles  Warren 
discovered  a  water-course  at  a  depth  of  44  ft.  (a  proof  that  water  still 
trickles  through  what  was  formerly  a  valley),  and  at  length,  at  a 
depth  of  about  50  ft.,  he  found  the  wall  of  the  Temple  built  into 
the  rock.  We  follow  the  David  Street  to  the  E.  towards  the  Haram. 
To  the  left  is  a  handsome  fountain;  to  the  right  is  the  so-called 
^Mehkemehk  or  Court  House  ('House  of  Judgment*  on  Plan),  a  cruci- 
form arcade  vdth  pointed  vaulting,  which  was  built  in  1483.  At  the 
S.  end  is  a  prayer-recess,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain,  fed  by  the 
water-conduit  of  Bethlehem.  —  The  David  Street  eitds  at  the  B&b 
eS'Silseleh,  or  Gate  of  the  Chain  (PI.  G,  6;  p.  53);  near  it  are  a  basin 
which  resembles  a  font,  and  a  new  well  of  the  conduit  (restored  in 
1901),  which  runs  under  the  gate  (p.  24). 

We  now  return  along  the  David  St.  towards  the  W.,  taking  the 
first  narrow  Transverse  Lane  leading  to* the  left  (S.)  between  two 
handsome  old  houses.  That  on  the  right,  with  the  stalactite  portal, 
was  a  boys*  school  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  that  to  the  left, 
called  El-*Ajemtyehj  was  a  girls'  school,  but  has  been  used  as  a 
boys'  school  since  the  time  of  Saladin.  Descending  this  lane  for 
4  min.  and  keeping  to  the  left,  we  reach  the  *Wailing  Place  of  the 
Jews  {Kauihal  Ma^arbi;  PI.  G,  5),  situated  beyond  the  miserable 
dwellings  of  the  Moghrebins  (Moslems  from  the  N.W.  of  Africa). 
The  celebrated  wall  which  bears  this  name  is  52  yds.  in  length  and 
59  ft.  in  height.  The  nine  lowest  courses  of  stone  consist  of  huge 
blocks,  only  some  of  which,  however,  are  drafted;  among  these 
is  one  (on  the  N.)  I6V2  f**  long  and  13  ft.  wide.  Above  these  are 
fifteen  courses  of  smaller  stones.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  as 
early  as  the  middle  ages  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  hither  to 
bewail  the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  A  touching  scene  is  presented 
by  the  figures  leaning  against  the  weather-beaten  wall,  kissing  the 
stones,  and  weeping.  The  men  often  sit  here  for  hours,  reading 
their  well-thumbed  Hebrew  prayer-books.  The  Spanish  Jews,  whose 
appearance  and  bearing  are  often  refined  and  independent,  present 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  their  brethren  of  Poland.  The  Wailing  Place 
is  most  firequented  on  Friday  after  4  p.m.       Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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On  Friday,  towards  evening,  the  following  litany  is  chanted :  — 

Leader:  For  the  palace  that  lite  detolate:  —  Response:  We  tit  in  foli- 
tude  and  mourn. 

L.  For  the  temple  that  is  destroyed:— R.  We  sit^  etc. 

L.  For  the  walls  that  are  overthrown: — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

L.  For  our  majesty  that  is  departed: — R.  We  sity  etc. 

L.  For  our  great  men  who  lie  dead: — R.  We  sit^  etc. 

L.  For  the  precious  stones  that  are  burned:  — R.  We  sit^  etc. 

L.  For  the  priests  who  have  stumbled:  — R.  We  sity  etc. 

L.  fbr  our  kings  who  have  deqtised  Him: — R.  We  sit,  etc. 

Another  antiphony  is  as  follows:  — 

Leader:  We  pray  Thee^  have  mercy  on  ilifoii/— ^Response:  Gather  the 
children  of  Jerusalem. 

L.  Haste,  haste.  Redeemer  of  Zionl — R.  Bpeah  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem, 

L.  May  beauty  and  majesty  surround  Zionl — R.  Ah  I  turn  J%ys^  merci- 
fully to  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  the  kingdom  soon  return  to  Zionl— B..  Comfort  (hose  who  maum 
over  Jerusalem. 

L.  May  peace  and  joy  abide  with  ZUml^'EL  And  the  branch  (of  Jesse) 
spring  up  at  Jerusalem. 

To  the  S.  of  the  WaHing  Place  is  an  ancient  gate,  called  the 
Qaie  of  the  Frophtt  or  (after  the  disooyerer)  Batclayt  Gate,  The 
fanaticism  of  the  Moghrebins  prevents  travellers  from  seeing  this 
unless  accompanied  hy  a  guide  who  knows  the  people.  (For  the 
approach  from  the  interior  of  the  Haram,  see  p.  62.)  The  upper  part 
of  it  consists  of  a  huge,  carefully  hewn  block,  672  ^  t^a^  and  over 
19  ft.  long,  now  situated  10  ft.  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 
The  threshold  lies  48  ft.  below  the  present  surface,  and  a  path  cut 
in  steps  has  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  excavations. 

In  the  S.  part  of  the  Moghrebin  quarter  is  a  large  open  space 
(PL  G,  6),  bounded  on  the  -E.  by  the  Temple  wall,  here  about  58  ft. 
high.  It  is  composed  of  gigantic  blocks,  one  of  which,  near  the  S.W. 
comer,  is  26  ft.  long  and  2^2  ft»  lilg^>  and  that  at  the  comer  2772  ft 
long.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  joints  from  clefts 
caused  by  disintegration.  The  whole  S.W.  corner  was  built  during 
the  Herodian  period. 

About  13  yds.  to  the  K.  of  the  comer,  we  come  npon  the  remains  of 
a  huge  arch,  called  Robinson^s  Arch  after  its  discoverer.  The  arch  is  50  ft. 
in  width  -,  it  contains  stones  of  19  and  96  ft.  in  length,  and  about  three  dif- 
ferent courses  are  distinguishable.  To  the  W.,  at  a  distance  of  13i/t  yds., 
Warren  found  the  corresponding  pier  of  the  arch ;  and  about  42  ft.  below 
the  present  surfttce  there  is  a  pavement  upon  which  lie  ttie  vault-stones 
of  Robinson's  arch.  This  pavement  farther  resta  upon  a  layer  ot  rubbish 
23  ft.  in  depth,  containing  the  vaulting-stones  of  a  still  earlier  arch.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  Robinson's  Arch  is  the  beginning  of  a  viaduct,  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6,  2,  etc.),  which  led  from  the  Temple 
over  the  Tyroposon  to  the  Xystus  (comp.  p.  65),  but  excavations  on  the  W. 
side  have  not  yet  brought  to  light  a  corresponding  part  of  the  bridge 
there.  Some  authorities  (ZDPV.  xv.  234  et  seq.)  therefore  believe  that 
Robinson's  Arch  is  the  ^staircase  gate'  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ant.  zv. 
11,  5)  as  the  entrance  to  the  'royal  portico'. 

Prom  this  point  we  see  only  the  W.  part  of  the  South  Wali.  of 
the  Haram,  extending  as  far  as  the  *Double  Gate'  (see  p.  61).  We 
pass  through  the  Dung  Qate  or  Moghrebins'  Oate^B^el-Mughhribth; 
PI.  G,  6,  7),  and  turn  to  the  E.,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
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wall.  The  rook  here  rapidly  falls  from  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  area  towards  the  E.  from 
a  depth  of  59  ft.  to  87  ft.,  and  theu  rises 
again  towards  the  E.  In  other  words,  the 
TyropcBon  valley  (p.  31)  runs  under  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  Temple  platean,  so  that  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  Herodian  Temple  stood 
not  on  the  Temple  hill  itself,  hut  on  the 
opposite  slope.  At  the  bottom  of  this  de- 
pression, at  a  depth  of  23  ft.  below  the  stone 
pavement,  Warren  discovered  a  subterranean 
canal,  probably  of  a  late-Roman  period.  A 
a  depth  of  39  ft.  there  is  another  pavement, 
of  earlier  date.  A  waU  still  more  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  earth  consists  of  large  stones 
with  rough  surfaces.  The  rock  ascends  to  the 
Triple  Gate  (p.  62),  where  it  lies  but  a  few 
feet  below  the  present  surface.  Thence  to 
the  S.E.  comer  the  wall  sinks  again  for  a 
depth  of  100  ft.,  while  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground  descends  only  23  ft.  The  gigantic 
blocks  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  this 
S.E.  angle  attract  our  attention.  Some  are 
16-23  ft.  in  length  and  3  ft.  in  height.  The 
wall  at  the  S.E.  comer  is  altogether  166  ft.  in 
height,  of  which  only  TTi/j  ft.  are  now  above 
ground.  —  In  the  course  of  his  excavations 
Warren  discovered  a  second  wall  at  a  great 
depth,  running  firom  the  S.E.  comer  towards 
the  S.W.,  and  surrounding  Ophel  (PI.  H,  6), 
the  quarter  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Haram. 

On  the  East  Sidb  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram 
lies  much  rubbish,  and  the  rock  once  dipped 
much  more  rapidly  to  the  Kidron  valley 
(oomp.  pp.  30,  31)  than  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground  does.  The  Golden  Gate  (p.  63) 
stands  with  its  outside  upon  the  wall,  but 
with  its  inside  apparently  upon  rock.  The 
different  periods  of  building  are  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. The  wall,  along  which  are 
placed  numerous  Moslem  tombstones,  here 
extends  to  a  depth  of  29-39  ft.  below  the 
surface.  Outside  of  the  Haram  wall  Warren 
discovered  a  second  wall,  possibly  an  an- 
cient city-wall,  buried  in  the  d^ris.  The 
whole  of  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Temple  pla- 
teau, both  within  and  without  the  enclosing    Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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wall,  is  filled  with  immeuse  deposits  of  d^ris,  some  of  which  was 
probably  the  earth  removed  in  levelling  the  N.W.  comer. 

Under  the  Noeth  Part  of  the  Haram  there  was  originally  a 
small  valley  running  from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
wall  reaches  to  a  depth  of  118  ft.  below  the  present  level  of  the 
ground.  In  the  valley  lay  the  Birket  Jsra^in  (*pool  of  Israel*;  PL  H,  3), 
now  filled  up  with  rubbish.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  Pool 
of  Bethesda  (comp.  p.  49).  Early  pilgrims  call  it  the  *Sheep  Pool* 
(Piscina  Probatica),  as  it  was  erroneously  supposed  that  the  *Sheep 
Gate*  (John  v.  2)  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen. 
It  was  fed  from  the  W.,  and  could  be  regulated  and  emptied  by  a 
channel  in  a  tower  at  the  S.E.  corner.  In  a  cistern  near  the  S.W. 
end  of  the  pool  Warren  found  a  double  set  of  vaulted  substructions, 
one  over  the  other,  and  to  the  N.  of  these  an  apartment  with  an 
opening  in  the  N.  side  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram. 

We  return  to  the  town  through  the  Oate  ofSt,  Stephen  (p.  48). 

f.  Western  and  Sonthem  Suburbs. 

Two  broad  roads  start  from  the  space  in  front  of  the  Jaffa  Oate 
(PL  D,  6,  6j  p.  33),  which  always  presents  an  animated  scene:  that 
to  the  S.  leads  past  the  railway  station  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron, 
that  to  the  N.W.  to  Jaffa. 

The  Jaffa  Road  (PL  A-D,  2-6),  which  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  natives  on  Friday  and  Sunday,  runs  through  the  Jappa  Subtjub, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  European  population,  containing 
nearly  all  the  consulates,  several  Christian  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals,  the  Russian  Colony,  and  several  Jewish  settlements.  Near 
the  gate  lie  the  banks  mentioned  at  p.  20  and  the  (German  post- 
office.  The  first  road  (PL  0,  5)  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jaffa 
Road  leads  past  the  French  and  Turkish  post-offices  to  the  M&milla 
Fool  (Birket  MdmUla;  PL  A,  4,  5),  which  lies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  in  the  middle  of  a  Moslem  burial-ground.  It 
is  97  yds.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  64  yds.  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
19  ft.  in  depth.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  but  the  sides  are  also 
lined  with  masonry.  It  is  empty  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  filled 
with  rain-water,  which  is  discharged  into  the  Patriarch's  Pool  (p.  34). 
The  name  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  and  its  identifi- 
cation with  the  'upper  pool'  of  the  Old  Testament  or  with  the 
'Serpent's  Pool'  of  Josephus,  is  very  problematical.  —  Continuing 
along  the  Jaffa  Road,  we  reach  (1.)  the  H6tel  Fast  (PL  a;  C,  4,  5)  and 
(r.)  the  Kaminitz  Hotel  (PI.  b;  C,  4).  Beyond  the  latter  a  street 
diverges  to  the  right,  which  leads  past  the  convent  of  the  SoeursBi^ 
paratriceSf  the  St.  Louie  Hospital^  the  New  Oate  (p.  35),  and  the 
pilgrims'  hospice  of  Notre  Dame  de  France  (with  an  Augustine 
church;  PI.  C,  D,  3,  4),  then  skirts  the  N.  city- wall  and  reaches  the 
Damascus  Gate  (p.  85).  D,g,„ed  by Google 
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Farther  on  the  Jaffa  Road  passes  (L)  the  li6tel  Uughes  (PI.  d ;  0, 4) 
and  (r.)  the  Public  Garden  (PI.  B,  0,  3,  4).  A  few  paces  down  a 
small  side-road  to  the  right  bring  ns  to  the  S.E.  entrance  of  the  large 
BniBian  Buildings  (PL  A-G,  2,  3).  Inside  the  enclosing  wall  to  the 
left  are  the  hospital,  with  its  dispensary,  and  the  mission-honse, 
with  the  dwellings  of  the  priests  and  rooms  for  wealthier  pilgrims. 
To  the  right  is  the  Russian  Consulate  (p.  19).  In  the  centre,  amid 
various  large  hospices  for  men  and  women,  stands  the  handsome 
Cathedral  (PL  B,  3),  the  interior  of  which  is  richly  decorated™ 
Divine  service  generally  takes  place  about  5  p.m.  (best  viewed  from 
the  gallery;  good  vocal  music).  In  the  open  space  behind  the  chnrch 
lies  a  gigantic  column  (40  ft.  by  5  ft.),  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
but,  owing  to  a  fracture,  never  completely  severed  from  its  bed.  • — 
Outside  the  Russian  enclosure,  opposite  its  N.  gate,  stands  the  Hospice 
of  the  Russian  Palestine  Society  (PL  A,  B,  2). 

The  Jaffa  Road  now  leads  through  several  Jewish  Settlements 
(comp.  Map  at  p.  73).  To  the  S.  of  the  road  is  the  attractive  Talitha 
CunU  (Mark  v.  41 :  'Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee.  Arise  I'),  an  orphanage 
for  Arab  girls  managed  by  the  Eaiserswerth  deaconesses.  On  an 
eminence  to  the  S.  is  the  Convent  of  St,  Pierre^  with  an  industrial 
school  and  seminary  for  Arab  boys  (founded  by  P.  Ratisbonne). 
Farther  out,  to  the  N.,  is  Schneller's  Syrian  Orphanage  (p.  22), 
where  Arab  boys  are  trained  by  German  teachers. 

The  street  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  Russian  enclosure  leads  to 
the  Olivet  House  Pension  (p.  19),  the  Evelina  de  Rothschild  school 
(p.  23),  the  Arab-Protestant  Church  of  St,  Paul  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  and 
other  buildings  of  the  English  Mission  (p.  22).  Farther  on  the  road 
forks.  In  a  straight  direction  it  passes  through  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Mea  Shirim.  To  the  right  it  leads  past  the  Hill  of  Ashes  (on  the 
way  to  En-Nebi  Samwil;  p.  96)  to  the  residence  of  the  English 
bishop  (p.  88)  and  to  the  road  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (p.  76).  — 
On  the  cross-road  beyond  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  leading  to  the  Jaffa 
Road,  are  the  Oerman  Rectory  and  School  (r. ;  Pi.  B,  1),  the  United 
States  Consulate  (r. ;  PL  13,  A  1)  with  the  Rothschild  Hospital  op- 
posite, the  girls'  school  of  the  French  Sisters  of  St,  Joseph  (r.),  the 
Oerman  Hospital  (opposite  the  last),  the  new  building  of  the  Jewish 
hospital  Bikkur  Cholim  (p.  23),  the  church  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  and  the  Oerman  Consulate  (all  to  the  left),  and 
lastly  the  Hospital  of  the  London  Jews  Society  (right). 


The  Station  Road,  leading  S.  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  Bethlehem 
and  Hebron  (p.  99),  descends  into  the  Valley  ofHinnom  (PL  C,  D,  9  j 
p.  84).  [At  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Citadel  (p.  33)  the  road  to  the 
Zion  Suburb  diverges  to  the  left  (p.  70).]  The  middle  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  lies  N.  and  S.  and  was  used  probably  in  an  early 
Jewish  period  for  the  construction  of  an  imposing  reservoir,  which 
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now,  howeyer,  has  been  partly  filled  in.  The  present  name  of  this 
pool,  Birket  es-Snltftn  (PI.  C,  D,  8),  refers  to  Soliman,  who  restored 
the  basin  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  pool  is  185  yds. 
long  and  73  yds.  broad,  and  is  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  between 
which  the  ground  was  excavated  till  it  reached  the  rock  at  a  depth 
of  36-42  ft.  The  rubbish  in  the  W.  part  of  the  pool  is  now  covered 
with  gardens.    A  cattle- market  is  held  here  on  Friday. 

The  road  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan  and  crosses 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  by  the  embankment  ta  the  S.  The  valley 
turns  here  to  the  S.E.  Farther  on,  the  road  passes  the  Jewish  Colony 
founded  by  Monteflore,  with  its  large  hospice  (PI.  0,  8,  9),  and  then 
forks.  The  left  (E.)  branch,  passing  the  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
(p.  22),  is  the  road  to  the  Railway  Station  and  to  Bethlehem  (p.  99), 
while  the  branch  to  the  right  (W.)  leads  to  the  German  Colony  of 
the  Temple.  This  flourishing  colony  is  named  Rephaim,  from  the 
plain  (p.  15),  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Temple  Society  (pp.  10,  24). 

The  road  leads  hence  to  the  S.W.,  through  the  Colony,  parsing  its 
cemetery,  and  brings  us  in  12  min.  to  the  Greek  buildings  at  Katam6ny 
among  which  are  a  small  church  called  Mdr  Sim'dn  (St.  Simeon)' and  the 
summer-residence  of  the  patriarch.  The  church  is  said  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  25),  who  recognized  the  Infant  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.    Fine  view. 

'  A  few  minutes  to  the  W.  of  the  Temple  Colony  lies  the  lepers' 
Hoipital,  maintained  by  the  Moravian  Brothers  under  the  name  of  ^Jesus- 
hilfe^  (physician,  Dr.  Eimler ;  60-60  patients).  Leprosy  (Lepra)  is  a  chronic, 
infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Lepra  bacillus,  which  affects  the  skin, 
the  nerves,  and  the  bones.  Two  forms  of  leprosy  are  recognized:  tuber- 
cular (lepra  nodosa),  in  which  festering  sores  are  developed,  and  smooth 
leprosy  (lepra  ansestnetica),  in  which  the  skin  turns  ashen-gray  or  reddish- 
brown  in  colour,  and  which  ends  with  the  mortification  of  oi^e  limb  after 
another.  The  disease,  though  not  at  first  infectious,  becomes  so  on  long  and 
frequent  intercourse.  It  was  a  disease  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  Biblical  regulations  regarding  it  are  of  a  very 
rigorous  character  (Levit.  xiii,  xiv).  There  are  now  about  70i-80  lepers  in 
Jerusalem.  Hideously  repulsive  leprous  beggars  from  the  Turkish  Leprosy 
Hospital  (p.  8Q  are  still  met  with  on  the  Jaffa  Road,  especially  on  the  way 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  road  diverging  from  the  Bethlehem  road  to  the  left,  at  the  S.>Vi. 
corner  of  the  citadel  (see  p.  69),  leads  to  the  so-called  Zion  Suburb, 
which  occupies  the  rocky  plateau  to  the  S.  of  the  present  city^wall, 
and  contains  the  Burial  Places  of  the  Latins,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  other  Christians.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  city-wall  the  road 
forks.  The  branch  straight  on  leads  to  the  Bishop  Oobat  School 
(PI.  D,  8,  9j  p.  22)  for  boys,  while  the  branch  to  the  left  leads  be- 
tween the  burial-places  to  En-Nebi  DkM  (p.  71). 

The  Zion  Suburb  was  certainly  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  David  and 
Solomon,  and  is  traditionally  identified  with  the  Stronghold  of  Zion  (^City 
of  David*,  2  Sam.  V.  Tj  comp.  p.  31).  Traces  of  the  earliest  wall  are 
visible  near  Bishop  Oobat*s  School.  To  the  N.  of  the  school  is  a  point 
where  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  cut  away.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  old  cisterns.  The  dining-room  of  the  school  stands  upon  a  cube 
of  rock  which  formerly  bore  a  tower.  The  rocky  escarpment  here  projects 
16  yds.  towards  the  W.,  and  in  the  angle  are  remains  of  a  square  trough 
Ai)d.  mangers  cut  in  the  rock.    To  the.E.  the  escarpment  continues  towfti$9 
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the  Frotettant  Cemetery^  where  a  tower-platform  projects  on  the  right.  To 
tlie  K.E.  of  the  cemetery  are  the  remains  of  a  third  tower;  also  38  steps 
in  the  rock,  and  an  old  reservoir  for  water. 

The  large  congeries  of  buildings  known  as  En-Kebi  D&tld 
('Prophet  David' J  PI.  E,  8)  contains  on  the  first  floor  the  so-called 
Coenaculunij  or  Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper j  and  in  its  subterranean 
chambers  the  so-called  Tomb  of  David^  which  is  held  in  especial 
reverence  by  the  Moslems.    The  present  form  of  the  buildings  is 
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due  mainly  to  the  Franciscans,  who  established  themselves  *  on 
Zion'  in  1333.  During  the  following  century,  however,  their  posses- 
sions were  much  circumscribed ,  and  in  1647  they  were  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  Moslems,  who  are  still  in  possession  and  often 
refuse  admission  to  Christians  (fee  1-2  fr.).  The  gate  is  on  the  N. 
side.  The  Coenaculum  is  part  of  an  old  church,  the  pointed  vaulting 
of  which,  dating  from  the  14th  cent.,  rests  upon  two  columns  in  the 
middle,  and  on  half-pillars  with  quaint  capitals  built  into  the  walls. 
Under  the  centre  window  is  a  niche  for  prayer.  A  stone  in  the  N. 
wall  marks  the  Lord's  seat.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  room  a  staircase 
descends  to  a  lower  room  (no  admission),  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
shown  the  place  where  the  table  (sufra)  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
stood.  Visitors  are  also  refused  admission  to  the  tomb  of  David, 
but  a  modern  copy  of  his  sarcophagus  is  shown  in  an>uptNer  room. 
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The  Church  of  the  Apostiet  on  Zion  (also  called  the  ^Ohnrch  of  Zion^ 
and  ^Mother  of  Gburches*)  is  mentioned  aa  earlf  as  the  4th  cent.,  before  the 
erection  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
bouse  of  John  whose  surname  was  Mark  (Acts  xii.  12  et  seqOi  where  the 
earliest  Christians  assembled.  The  scene  of  the  Last  Supper  (Mark  xiY.  15) 
and  of  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  TActs  ii.  1  et  seq.)  was  also  laid  on 
this  spot.  The  ^column  of  scouring*  (see  below  and  p.  41)  was  likewise  shown 
here.  The  scene  of  the  Virginia  death  was  also  at  a  later  period  (7th  cent.) 
transferred  hither,  and  the  spot  has  been  identified  with  the  scene  of 
St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  (8th  ceot. ;  comp.  pp.  48,  74,  87).  About  1130 
the  Crusaders  bailt  a  new  Church  of  Zion^  or  of  8t.  Mary^  consisting  of  two 
stories.  The  lower  had  three  apses,  an  altar  on  the  spot  where  Mary 
died,  and  another  on  the  spot  where  Jesus  appeared  4n  Gidilee\  The 
washing  of  the  apostles*  feet  was  also  said  to  have  taken  place  here, 
while  the  upper  story  was  considered  the  scene^  of  the  Last  Supper.  — 
The  Tomb  of  David  formed  one  of  the  holy  places  in  the  church  of  Zion 
so  far  back  as  the  Crusaders*  period,  and  it  is  possible  that  ancient  tombs 
still  exist  beneath  the  building.  As  David  and  his  descendants  were  buried 
in  Hhe  city  of  David*  (1  Kings  ii.  10,  etc.),  the  expression  was  once  thought 
to  mean  Bethlehem,  and  their  tombs  were  accordingly  shown  near  that 
town  from  the  8rd  to  the  6th  century.  The  earliest  Christians,  however, 
who  were  doubtless  aware  of  the  site  of  David*s  tomb,  appear  to  place  it 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  ii.  29),  where  by  that  time  Hyrcanus  and  Herod  had 
robbed  the  tombs  of  all  their  precious  contents.  According  to  Nehemiah 
iii.  16  and  Ezekiel  xliii.  7,  we  are  justified  in  seeking  for  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  on  the  Temple  mount,  above  the  pool  of  Siloam. 

The  plot  of  ground  of  the  Dobhitio  SANCTiB  Makia  (PI.  E,  8; 
dormitio  =  'the  sleep  of  death'),  situated  to  the  N.  of  tiie  Nebi- 
D&ud,  was  presented  iu  1898  by  the  Emperor  William  n.  to  the 
German  Catholic  Society  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Church  of  the  Virgin 
(Marien-Kirchejj  erected  in  1901-1910  from  plans  by  Heinrlch 
Kenard,  is  a  structure  in  the  Romanesque  style,  with  a  choir  and  crypt. 
On  the  S.  side  of  the  church  is  the  Zion  Convent  of  the  Dormitio, 
occupied  by  Benedictines  from  Beuroti  (adm.  on  application). 

The  way  to  the  Gate  of  Zion  leads  past  the  Armenian  Monastery  of 
Mount  Zion  (PI.  E,  8),  which,  according  to  the  legend,  is  on  the  site  of 
the  House  of  Caiaphas  (see  below).  The  tombs  of  the  Armenian  patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem  in  the  quadrangle  should  be  noticed.  The  small 
church  is  decorated  with  paintings,  and  has  an  altar  containing  the 
'angel's  stone',  with  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  said  to  have  been 
closed.  A  door  to  the  S.  leads  into  a  chamber  styled  the  prison  of 
Christ,  from  which  the  Arabs  call  the  building  Habs  el-Mesth.  The 
spot  where  Peter  denied  Christ,  and  the  court  where  the  cock  crew, 
are  also  shown. 

The  tradition  as  regards  this  incident  has  undergone  alteration.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  838),  the  house  of  Caiaphas  stood  on 
the  road  from  the  city  gate  to  Zion  (Coenaculum).  Here  also  the  'column  of 
scourging'  was  shown,  its  site  being  transferred  later  to  the  Church  of  the 
Apostles  (see  above).  In  the  5Uk  cent,  the  site  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 
in  which  St.  Peter  denied  his  Master  (Matt.  xxvi.  66  et  seq.),  was  occupied 
by  a  Church  of  St.  Peter ;  compare  the  account  of  the  pilgrim  Iheodosius 
(ca.  530).  In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Biblical  story  the 
house  of  Caiaphas  and  the  prison  of  Christ  were  shown  during  the  12th  cent, 
at  the  Praetorium  (p.  48).  In  the  same  century  the  grotto  where  St.  Peter 
wept  after  denying  Christ  (Luke  xxii.  62)  was  also  identified  and  marked 
by  the  church  called  *St.  Peter  in  Gallicantu'.  The  exact  site  oC  this 
church,  however,  is  now  unknown.    Of  late  the   Assumptionlst  Fathers 
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.claim  to  have  found  it  on  their  property  to.  the  S.£.  uf  the  Cosnaculum, 
where  excavatioBS  have  broueht  to  light  some  interesting  rocky  caves  and 
tombs.  ^<  The  ^angel'a  stone  is  not  heard  of  till  the  14th  cent.,  since 
which  period  it  has  been  diflferently  described  and  probably  renewed. 

A  few  paces  to  the  N.  we  reach  the  Gate  Of  Zion  (Arab.  Bdb 
en-Nebi  DdHdj  gate  of  the  prophet  David ;  PI.  E,  7,  8),  situated  in 
a  tower  of  the  town-wall.  According  to  the  inscription  it  was  built 
in  947  (1540-41).  A  stone  built  into  the  E.  side-wall  of  the  gateway 
bears  a  Latin  inscription  of  tlie  time  of  Trajan  and  originally  belonged 
to  a  monument  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Serapis.  From  the  top  of  the 
battlements  we  may  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  hills  beyond  Jordan. 

Through  the  Armenian  quarter  back  to  the  Jaffa  Oate,  see  p.  86. 

5.  Environs  of  Jerusalem, 
a.  The  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  closely  connected  with  the  last  earthly  days  of 
Jesua  Christ.  In  full  view  of  the  Temple  on  the  hill  opposite  he  here 
announced  its  coming  destruction  to  his  disciples  (Mark  ziii.  1,  2).  It 
was  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives  that  he  rode  into  the  city  on  an  ass,  amid 
the  jubilation  of  the  people,  who  expected  him  to  restore  the  earthly 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  (Matt,  xxi;  Mark  xi;  Luke  xixy  John  xii)r  After 
the  Last  Supper  he  repaired  with  his  disciples  to  the  quiet  Garden  o 
Gethsemane  (p.  75),  and  there,  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  he  was 
arrested  in  the  course  of  the  night  (Alatt.  xxvi.  36-56;  Mark  xiv.  43;  Luke 
xix.  29  and  xxii.  39;  John  xviii.  1).  The  tradition  that  the  Ascension 
took  place  on  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  assertion 
of  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  60)  that  'he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany". 

The  ExcussiON  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  by  carriage  (fare  10-12  fr.; 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  ^4  hr.).  Drivers  who  wish  to  combine  this  excursion 
with  that  to  Gethsemane  and  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (co&p.  p.  76)  should 
order  the  carriage  to  meet  them  at  the  (harden  of  Gethsemane.  As  the  view 
of  the  Jordan  valley  is  finest  in  the  evening,  while  Jerusalem  is  best 
seen  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  the  hill  should  certainly  be  visited  twice. 

The  Mt.  of  Olives  (Mons  Olivetij  Arab.  Jebel  et'TUr),  or  Mt,  of 
Light,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  runs  parallel  with  the  Temple  hill, 
but  is  somewhat  higher.  It  consists  mainly  of  chalky  limestone. 
The  Mt.  of  Olives,  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  the  Mt.  of  Offence 
(PI.  K,  8, 9 ;  pp.  82, 83)  to  the  JS. ,  and  the  Scopus  (p.  76)  to  the  N.  The 
Mt.  of  Olives  proper  i«  divided  into  four  eminences  by  low  depres- 
sions. The  highest  point,  to  the  N.  (*Viri  GalilaBi',  p.  77),  is  2680  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  slopes  are  cultivated,  but  the  vegetation 
is  not  luxuriant.  The  principal  trees  are  the  fig  and  carob,  and 
here  and  there  are  a  few  apricot,  terebinth,  and  hawthorn  trees. 
The  paths  are  stony,  and  the  afternoon  sun  very  hot. 

Pedestbians  start  at  St,  Stephens  Gate  (PI.  H,  I,  3  j  p.  48),  out- 
side which  the  Mt.  of  Olives  route  keeps  straight  on. 

Immediately  beyoad  the  gate  a  path  to  the  right  de  cends  tu  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Kilron  (comp.  p.  81),  while  to  the  left  diverges  a  fair  path 
by  which  pedestrians  or  riders  may  reach  the  Empress  Augusta  Victoria 
Bndowment  (ca.  V«  hr* ;  P'  T6).  The  latter  route  passes  the  pond  named 
Birket  Sitii  Maryam  (PI.  1,3),  Birka  el-Asbdt  ('Dragon  PooD,  or  Cittern  of 
BeuUah,  for  which  last,  however,  there  is  no  authority.  The  pond, 
wMel»  Is  doubtless  of  medieeval  construction,  is  82  yds.  long,  26yda.  wide, 
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and  18  ft.  deep;  in  the  corners  are  remains  of  stairs,  and  in  the  S.W. 
comer  is  a  niche  where  the  water  is  drawn  off  into  a  channel  for  the 
supply  of  the  Bath  of  Our  Lady  Mary  (HamtnAm  Sitti  Maryam),  Farther  on, 
near  the  BurJ  Laklak  or  Storks*  Toww  (PI.  H,  1),  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  then  take  the  drst  path  to  the  left,  passing  a  quarjry.  Finally  we 
follow  the  path  leading  E. 

The  Mt.  of  Olives  road  now  descends,  passing  a  rock  where  the 
stoning  of  St.  Stephen  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (comp.  pp.  48, 
72,  87),  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  we  cross  by  the  XJpptr 
Bridge  (PI.  I,  3). 

To  the  left  of  the  load,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  the  church  of  the 
Tomb  of  the  Virgin  {^Kentset  Sitti  Maryam  i  PI.  K,  3),  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  she  was  interred  by  the  apostles,  and  where  she 


1.  Tomb  of  Hary^s  Parents.    2.  Joseph*s  Tomb.    3.  Sarcophagus  of  Mary. 

4.  Altar  of  the  Greeks.    5.  Altar  of  the  Armenians.    6.  Prayer  Recess  of 

the  Moslems.     7.  Vaults.    8.  Altar  of  the  Abyssinians.    9.  Cistern. 

10.  Cavern  of  the  Agony. 

lay  until  her  'assumption'.  A  church  was  erected  here  in  the  6th 
cent,  but  was  repeatedly  destroyed.  Its  present  form  is  due  to  Mili- 
cent  (d.  1 161),  daughter  of  King  Baldwin  II.  The  chapel  now  belongs 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Latins  having  a  slight  share  in  the  ownership. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  church ;  to 
the  right  is  the  passage  leading  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Agony  (p.  75). 
The  only  part  of  the  church  above  ground  is  the  Porch,  The  arches 
of  the  portal  rest  on  four  marble  columns.  A  handsome  Staircate  of 
47  marble  steps  descends  immediately  within  the  portal,  passing  a 
walled-up  door  (perhaps  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  Millcent)  and 
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two  side-chapels.  That  ou  the  right  (PI.  1)  coutaius  two  altars  aud 
the  tombs  of  Joachim  and  Anne,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin.  The 
transference  of  these  tomhs  hither  from  the  church  of  St.  Anne  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  15th  cent.,  but  the  traditions  regarding 
them  have  since  been  frequently  varied  (eomp.  p.  49).  The  chapel 
to  the  left  (PI.  2)  contains  an  altar  over  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joseph. 
The  flight  of  steps  ends  at  the  Churchy  which  lies  35  ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  porch  and  is  31  yds.  long,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  6^2  yds. 
wide.  The  E.  wing,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  W.,  has  a  win- 
dow above.  In  the  centre  of  this  wing  is  the  so-called  Sarcophagus 
of  Mary  (PI.  3),  a  lofty  sarcophagus  in  a  small  square  chapel,  re- 
sembling that  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  probably, 
like  that,  covering  a  rock- tomb.  There  are  also  altars  belonging  to 
the  Greeks  (PI.  4)  and  to  the  Armenians  (PL  5).  To  the  S.  of  the 
tomb  is  a  prayer -recess  of  the  Moslems  (PI.  6),  who  for  a  time 
had  a  joint  right  to  the  sanctuary.  'Omar  himself  is  said  once  to  have 
prayed  here,  in  ^Jezmdntyek'  (Gethsemane).  Opposite  the  stairs,  to 
the  N.,  are  vaults  of  little  importance  (PI.  7).  The  W.  wing  con- 
tains an  altar  of  the  Abyssinians  (PI.  8),  in  front  of  which  is  a 
cistern  (PI.  9)  with  fairly  good  water,  considered  by  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  to  be  a  specific  against  various  diseases. 

On  our  return  to  the  upper  forecourt  we  follow  the  passage 
(PI.  c;  p.  74),  which  finally  leads  ns  into  the  so-called  Cavern  of  the 
Agony  ('Antrum  Agonise*;  PI.  10),  where  the  sweat  of  Jesus  'was  as 
it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the  ground'  (Luke  xxii. 
44).  The  cavern,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  about  18  yds.  long,  9^2  yds. 
broad,  and  12  ft  high,  and  is  lighted  by  a  small  opening  above.  The 
grotto  is  whitewashed  at  places,  and  the  ceiling,  borne  partly  by 
natural  pillars  and  partly  by  masonry,  still  bears  traces  of  old  fres- 
coes, particularly  on  the  E.  The  cavern,  now  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans, contains  three  altars  aud  several  stone  benches.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  believed  to  be  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  taken  captive. 

A  few  paces  from  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  towards  the  S.,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  is  situated 
the  Ourden  of  Gothsemane  (PI.  K,  4),  a  word  signifying  'oil-press*. 
The  garden,  still  a  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  forms  an  irregular  square,  with  a  diameter  of  70  paces.  It  belongs 
to  the  Franciscans.  The  earliest  account  of  the  place  dates  from  the 
4th  cent. ;  and  in  this  case  tradition  tallies  with  the  Bible  narrative. 
At  one  time  it  contained  several  churches.  The  entrance  is  by  a  very 
low  door  on  the  E.  side,  i.e.  the  side  next  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  A  rock 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  this  door  marks  the  spot  where  Peter,  James, 
and  John  slept  (Mark  xiv.  32  et  seq.).  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  this 
spot,  the  fragment  of  a  column  in  ihe  wall  indicates  the  traditional 
place  where  Judas  betrayed  Jesus  with  a  kiss.  The  garden  contains 
eight  venerable  olive-trees,  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  timis 
of  Christ-j  their  trunks  have  split  with  a:ge  aii^ec^fy'Qfe'^l^P  ^^*^ 
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fltonea.  The  olive-oil  yielded  by  the  trees  is  sold,  at  a  high  price,  and 
rosaries  are  made  from  the  olive-stones. 

Dbivebs  from  Jerusalem  to  Getbsemane  follow  the  road  to  Jericho  (see 
p.  125)f  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town-wall  to  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
BurJ  Laklak  (p,  74).  Here  it  turns  S.E.  and  rapidly  descends  to  the  upper 
bridge  in  the  Kidron  valley  (p.  74).  —  At  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  the 
road  turns  8.  and  passes  to  the  W.  of  the  Garden.  The  road  to  the 
Kidron  valley  (see  p.  81)  diverges  to  the  right  a  little  farther  on. 

Three  routes  lead  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  to  the  (Vi  hr.) 
top  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  one  of  which  starts  from  the  S.E.  and 
another  from  the  N.E.  comer,  the  latter  soon  again  dividing.  At 
this  point,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  garden,  there  is  situated,  on 
the  right,  a  light-grey  rock,  which  has  been  pointed  out  since  the 
14th  cent,  as  the  place  where  the  Virgin  on  her  assumption  dropped 
her  girdle  into  the  hands  of  St.  Thomas.  Close  by  is  a  small  Russian 
hospice.  Several  Christian  graves  were  found  here,  one  of  which  yield- 
ed some  silver  coins  of  King  Baldwin.  —  The  steep  path  to  the  right 
leads  direct  to  Kafir  et-TAr  (p.  78).  To  the  right,  above  this  path,  is 
a  separate  Gethsemane  Garden  belonging  to  the  Greeks  j  the  Church  of 
St  Mary  Magdalen  (PI.  K,4),  surmounted  by  seven  domes  and  adorned 
in  the  interior  with  paintings,  was  built  in  1888  by  Emp.  Alex- 
ander III.  About  halfway  up,  a  ruin  on  the  left  has  been  shown  since 
the  14th  cent,  as  the  spot  where  *when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld 
the  city,  and  wept  over  it'  (Luke  xix.  41 ;  Latin  inscription  on  the 
wall  to  the  right).  The  spot  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  city. 
Even  the  Moslems  once  regarded  the  scene  of  the  Weeping  of  Christ 
as  holy,  and  a  mosque  stood  here  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Carriage  Road  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  leads  vi4  the 
Damascus  Gate  (PL  E,  3}  p.  85)  or  the  *Hill  of  Ashes'  (p.  89),  to 
the  house  of  the  English  bishop  (Tombs  of  the  Kings  \  p.  88).  It 
then  crosses  the  flat  upper  part  of  the  Kidron  Valley,  here  named  the 
Wddi  el-J6z  (Valley  of  Nuts),  with  the  Jewish  Colonies  to  the  left, 
while  to  the  right,  in  the  valley,  are  some  rock-tombs,  including 
the  'Grave  of  Simon  the  Just',  a  Jewish  place  of  pilgrimage.  Be- 
yond the  valley  the  road  to  Nabulus  (p.  215)  diverges  to  the  left,  while 
that  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  ascends  in  a  wide  curve  to  the  top  of 
the  Scopus  (Arabic  Meshdrif)^  where  Titus  and  his  legions  encamped 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  point  affords  the  best  idea  of 
the  rocky  ridge  upon  which  the  city  Ues.  The  N.  city-wall  resem- 
bles a  medifflval  fortress.  Farther  on  our  road  makes  a  sweep  to  the 
S.E.,  passing  the  country-house  of  Sir  John  Gray  Hill,  and  ascends 
towards  the  S.  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  — 

Empress  Angusta  Victoria  Endowment  (open  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
4-6p.m.,  Tues.  &  Frid.  9.30-11  a.m.,  fee  50  c. ;  ascent  of  the  church- 
tower  60  c).  This  consists  of  a  large  hospice  and  convalescent  home 
under  the  protection  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  built  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  and  opened  in  1910.  In  the  court  are  bronze  statues  of 
Emp.  William  II.  and  the  Empress ,  by  A.  Wolff  (1910).     The 
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Tovjer  (197  ft.)  of  the  Church  of  the  A8C€n9i<m  affords  a  magnificent 
♦Pakobama  (adm.,  see  p.  76).  Beyond  the  Kidron  valley  extends 
the  Haram  esh-Sheiif ,  where  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  the  A|^&i 
Mosque  are  especially  imposing.  The  hollow  of  the  Tyropoeon 
(p.  31)  is  distinguishable  between  the  Temple  hill  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  To  the  left  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  the  more  distant  Latin  Patriarchate  rises  the  tower  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ef  the  Redeemer  (p.  47).  Farther  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  is  the  large  Russian  building  in  the  W.  suburb. 
—  Towards  the  N.  is  seen  the  upper  course  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  decked  with  rich  verdure  in  spring,  beyond  which  rises 
the  Scopus.  —  The  view  towards  the  E.  is  striking.  The  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  is  so  deceptive  that  the  blue  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea  seem  quite  near  our  eye,  though  really  15^2^*  distant  and  no  less 
than  3900  ft,  below  our  present  standpoint.  The  blue  heights  which 
rise  beyond  the  deep  chasm  are  the  mountains  of  Moab  (p.  xlix). 
To  the  extreme  S.  of  the  range,  a  small  eminence  crowned  by  the 
village  of  El-Kerak  (p.  154)  is  visible  in  clear  weather.  On  the  B, 
margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  seen  two  wide  openings ;  that  to  the  S. 
is  the  valley  of  the  river  Arnon  (M6jib),  and  that  to  the  N.  the  valley 
of  the  Zer^a  Main.  Farther  to  the  N.  rises  the  Jebel  Jirad  (Gilead). 
Nearer  to  us  lies  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  (El-Gh6r),  the  course  of 
the  river  being  indicated  by  a  green  line  on  a  whitish  ground.  — 
Towards  the  S.E.  we  see  the  road  to  Jericho;  to  the  left  some  of  the 
houses,  of  Bethany;  high  up,  beyond  Bethany,  the  village  of  Abu 
Dts;  farther  to  the  left,  the  Chapel  of  the  Meeting  (p.  126);  below, 
in  the  foreground ,  the  chapel  of  Bethphage  (p.  80).  Quite  near  us 
rises  the  ^Mountain  of  Offence^  beyond  the  Kidron  that  of  *Evil 
CounseF,  and  farther  distant,  to  the  S.,  is  the  ^Frank  Mountain',  with 
the  heights  of  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  fringe  of 
hills  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Rephaim  on  the  S. ,  lies  the  mon- 
astery of  M&r  Ely&s,  past  which  winds  the  road  to  Bethlehem.  This 
town  itself  is  concealed  from  view,  but  several  churches  are  visible. 

Footpath  to  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  see  pp.  74,  73. 

The  road  leads  S.  along  the  ridge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the 
so-called  Viri  Galileei  (Arab.  Karem  es-Saiydd,  Hhe  vineyard  of  the 
hunter'),  with  a  chapel  and  other  buildings,  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 
It  owes  its  first  name  to  a  tradition  of  the  13th  cent.,  that  the  ^men 
of  Galilee'  were  addressed  here,  on  the  spot  marked  by  two  broken 
columns,  by  the  two  men  in  white  apparel  after  the  Ascension 
(Acts  i.  11).  The  passage  Matt.  xxvi.  32  was  also  interpreted  to 
mean  that  Christ  had  appeared  here  4n  Galilee'. 

Towards  the  S.  traces  of  a  ChrUtian  Burial  Oround  were  discovered 
Tremains  of  the  wall,  fragmen^ts  of  columns,  mosaic  pavement  with 
id  graves  beneath  it).  Under  the  present  £.  wall  of  the  area  an  extensive 
burial-place,  consisting  of  Jewish  and  ChriiHan  Rock  Tomht  (possibly  the 
Peristereon  of  Josephus),  was  found.    The  antiquities  are  preserved  in  the 

bishop's   house.  Dgtzed  by  Google 
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The  road  ends  at  the  village  of  Kafir  ef-Tikf  a  group  of  poor 
stone  cottages  ou  the  W.  side  of  the  two  central  summits.  The  in- 
habitants are  sometimes  rather  importunate. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  E.  to  the  Bnsiian  Buildings.  In  the 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  is  a  handsome  Chwreh^ 
erected  after  the  design  of  the  old  church,  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  here.  A  stone  in  front  marks  the  sceneof  the  Ascension  accord- 
ing to  the  believers  of  the  Greek  Church.  From  the  platform  of 
the  adjoining  Tower  (214  steps)  we  have  a  view  similar  to  that  from 
the  tower  mentioned  at  p.  77. 

Eaatward0,  behind  the  ehurcb,  ia  the  Hause  of  th€  ArchimandkriU.  Some 
intereiting  mosaics,  discovered  in  building  this  house,  have  been  retained 
in  one  of  the  rooms  ^  beneath  this  room  is  a  sepulchral  chamber.  There 
are  similar  mosaics  in  the  vaulted  chambers  and  tomb  discovered  to  the 
S.  of  the  house.  The  mosaics  contain  Armenian  inscriptions  of  the  9th 
and  iOth  centuries :  all  of  titiem  are  relics  of  an  Armenian  monastery. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Aseensiony  on  a  site  long  accepted  by  Occidental 
tradition  but  dating  in  its  present  form  only  from  1834-36,  lies  in 


a.  Entrance. 

b.  Paved  Path. 

1.  Chapel  of  the  Ascension. 

2.  Altar  of  the  Armenians, 
a  Altar  of  the  Copts. 

4.  Altar  of  the  Syrians. 

5.  Altar  of  the  Greeks. 

6.  Remains  of  Columns. 

7.  Cisterns. 


the  village  itself,  adjoining  a  Dervish  monastery,  which  was  originally 
an  Augustine  abbey.  The  scene  of  the  Ascension  was  located  on  the 
Mt.  of  Olives  as  early  as  315.  Constantino  erected  a  roofless  circular 
building  over  the  spot.  In  the  7th  cent,  there  was  a  church  .here,  which 
had  been  built  by  Modestus  (p.  37),  but  was  destroyed  in  the  11  th  cen- 
tury. A  church  mentioned  in  1130  was  also  destroyed.  The  chapel  now 
belongs  to  the  Moslems,  who  also  consider  this  a  sacred  spot,  but 
Christians  are  permitted  to  celebrate  mass  in  it  on  certain  days.  A 
door  (PI.  a)  admits  us  to  a  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
chapel  of  irregular  octagonal  shape,  21  ft.  in  diameter,  over  which 
rises  a  cylindrical  drum  with  a  dome.  The  chapel  has  been  rebuilt 
according  to  the  original  model,  but  the  pointed  arches  over  the 
corner  -  pilasters  were  formerly  open  instead  of  built  up<  The 
capitals  and  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  white  marble  and  have 
probably  been  brought  from  older  buildings.   In  an  oblong  marble 
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enclosure  is  shown  the  impression  of  the  right  foot  of  Christ,  tamed 
southwards.  Since  the  time  of  the  Prankish  domination  this  foot- 
print has  been  so  variously  described,  that  it  must  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  since  then. 

In  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  monastery  of  the  dervishes  is  a  door 
leading  to  the  Vault  of  St.  Pelagia  (Arab.  Rdhibet  Bint  Hasan),  The 
door  opens  into  an  ante-room,  whence  steps  descend  to  a  tomb- 
chamber,  now  a  Moslem  place  of  prayer,  and  generally  closed. 

The  Jews  place  here  the  tomb  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (3  Kings 
zxii.  14),  and  the  Christians  the  dwelling  of  St.  Pelagia  of  Antioch,  who 
did  penance  here  for  her  sins  in  the  5th  cent.,  and  wrought  miracles  even 
after  her  death.  The  tradition  as  to  Pelagia  dates  from  the  Crusaders^  period. 

To  the  S.  of  the  village  of  Kafr  eJ-Tfir,  beyond  the  divergence  of 
the  routes  to  Befhany  (see  p.  80)  on  the  left,  and  Gethsemane  (see 
p.  76)  on  the  right,  lie  the  Latin  Buildings,  consisting  of  a  Car- 
melite Nunnery,  the  Church  of  the  Creed,  and  the  Church  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  low-lying  Church  of  the  Creed  is  so  situated  that  the  roof 
forms  a  terrace  only  slightly  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Of  the  pointed 
arches  at  the 
sides,  only  two 
attheN.endare 
still  preserved. 
According  to 
the  account  of 
Eusebius,  the 
Empress  He- 
lena erected  a 
church  upon 
the  Mount  of 
Olives  *over  the 
grotto  in  which 
Jesus  initiated 
his  disciples  in- 
to the  secrets  of 
his  doctrines'. 
Inthei5thcent 
a  *  Church  of 
St.  Mark'  stood 
here.  Accord- 
ing to  mediaB- 
val  tradition,  it 
was  here  that 
the  apostles 
drew  up  the 
Creed.  The 
Church  of  the 
,  Paternoster,  or 
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Lord's  Prayer,  to  the  E.  of  the  Church  of  the  Creed,  was  originally 
erected,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  on  the  spot 
where,  according  to  mediaeval  tradition,  Christ  taught  his  disciples  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  .1868  at  the  cost 
of  the  Princess  La  Tour  d'Auvergne.  In  the  vestibule  are  a  leaden 
sarcophagus,  many  fragments  of  marble,  and  other  antiquities  found 
in  the  course  of  building.  To  the  W.  is  the  Hall  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
In  the  passage  round  the  handsome  court  are  tablets  inscribed  vrWi 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  32  different  languages.  On  the  S.  side  is  the 
tomb  of  the  princess,  with  a  lifesize  marble  efflgy. 

The  road  leads  on  to  the  S.W.  to  the  so-called  Tombs  of  the 
PropbetSy  a  series  of  old  rock-tombs  which  are  greatly  revered  by 
the  Jews  and  now  belong  to  the  Russians.  No  charge  is  made  for 
admission,  but  the  custodian  expects  a  gratuity  of  10-16  centimes. 
The  arrangement  of  the  tombs  is  shown  on  the  ground-plan  at  p.  79. 
The  passages  are  partly  flUed  up,  and  the  wall  of  the  outermost  con- 
tains several  shaft-tombs  (p.  xcvi).  To  the  S.W.,  at  a  somewhat 
higher  level,  is  a  side-chamber  (PI.  2)  containing  Ave  tombs ;  another 
side- chamber  (PI.  3)  has  been  left  unfinished.  Greek  inscriptions 
found  here  make  it  highly  probable  that  this  was  a  burial-place  of 
the  4-6th  cent,  while  the  central  rotunda  may  have  been  a  cistern. 
PI.  1  shows  the  opening  in  the  ceiling. 

On  the  road  to  Bethany  (comp.  p.  79),  about  Vs  M.  to  tbe  E.  of  the 
Latin  Buildings,  are  the  remains  of  a  chapel  of  the  Cnuaders  discovetred  in 
1876.  The  Fi^ciscans  have  built  a  new  chapel  on  the  site.  The  stone  with 
frescoes  and  inscriptions  found  here  shows  that  the  Crusaders  regarded  this 
as  the  site  of  Bethphage,  where  the  disciples  found  the  ass  on  which  Jesus 
rode  into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  1;  Hark  xl  1;  Luke  zix.  29).  The  stone 
is  also  known  as  the  'Stone  of  Meeting*  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Jesus  met  Martha  (see  p.  126);  this  identification  was  made  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim  Silvia  (ca.  385).  —  It  is  a  walk  of  20  min.  to 
reach  Beihamy  (p.  126)  from  the  chapel. 

b.  The  Valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the  Valley  of  Einnom. 

The  valleys  enclosing  Jerusalem  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  wide  and 
shallow  in  their  upper  parts,  but  contract  and  fall  off  rapidly  toward  the  S. 
The  Valley  of  the  Kidron  or  Kedron,  now  called  WAdi  SiUi  Maryam^  or  *  Valley 
of  St.  Mary",  to  the  E.  of  the  city,  contained  water  in  winter  during  the  time 
of  Christ,  but  is  now  entirely  dry  (comp.  p.  80).  At  Gethsemane  its  floor 
is  160  ft.  below  the  Haram,  but  at  JoVs  Well  (p.  84)  it  is  200  ft.  lower. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  Temple  Hill,  this  valley  was  regarded  as  an- 
clean.  The  name  of  ^Valley  of  Jehoihaphaf  is  of  early  origin,  having  been 
already  applied  to  this  valley  by  the  venerable  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (ca.  333), 
but  the  tradition  that  this  gorge  will  be  the  scene  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joel  (iii.  2), 
is  probably  of  pre-Christian  origin.  The  Moslems,  who  have  also  adopted 
this  tradition  (comp.  p.  63),  accordingly  bury  their  dead  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  while  the  Jews  have  their  cemetery  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  —  The  name  of  Vallkt  of  Hinnom  is  attached 
to  the  valley  to  the  B.  and  W.  (Arabic  Wddi  er-RabdM),  especially  to  its 
lower  part.  The  Hebrew  name  is  Gi  Ben  Hinnom,  Hhe  valley  of  Ben 
Hinnom'  (Josh.  xv.  8).  In  this  neighbourhood  lay  Tophety  the  'place  of  fire', 
'"'here  the  Israelites  sometimes  sacrificed  children  to  Moloch  (Jer.  vii.  31; 

ings  xxiii.  10).    Even  at  a  later  period  the  valley  was    an  object  of 
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detestation  to  the  Jews,  whence  the  word  Gthewta,  used  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, a  contraction  of  Gehinnom,  came  to  signify  hell  among  both  the  Jews 
and  the  Hohammedans.  The  name  'Valley  of  Fire%  at  present  applied  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron  (  Wddi  en-Ndr),  may  perhaps  have 
some  connection  with  these  ancient  idolatrous  rites. 

The  excursion  may  be  made  eiUier  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

Just  outside  the  Oate  of  8t.  Stephen  (PL  H,  T,  3 ;  p.  48)  we  follow 
a  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  route  to  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(p.  73).  This  leads  us  past  the  Moslem  graves  below  the  E.  wall  of 
the  Haram  (Golden  Gate,  p.  67)  to  the  S.E.  corner,  beyond  which  we 
take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  and  proceed  across  the  Lower  Kidron 
Bridge  (PL  T,  6)  to  the  Tomb  of  Absalom. 

Those  who  combine  this  excursion  with  the  visit  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Jericho  road  (PL  K,  4 ;  p.  76) 
to  the  S.  of  Gethsemane.  The  whole  slope  above  thlB  road  is  covered 
with  Jewish  graves.  The  first  tomh  we  come  to  on  this  route,  to  the 
left  of  the  road,  is  the  so-called  — 

Tomb  of  Absalom  (Arab.  TantUr  Fir^aun,  *cap  of  Pharaoh' ;  PL  I, 
K,  5).  The  lower  part  of  this  strange-looking  monument  consists  of 
a  large  cube,  19^2  ft.  square  and  21  ft. 
high,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Above 
this  rises  a  square  superstructure  of 
large  stones,  terminating  in  a  low  spire 
which  widens  a  little  at  the  top  like  an 
opening  flower.  The  whole  monument 
rises  to  a  height  of  48  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding rubbish.  The  rock-cube  is  first 
mentioned  in  333  A.D.,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  16th  cent,  that  it  was  exclusively 
connected  with  Absalom  (based  on 
2  Sam.  xviii.  18).  The  prominent  Ionic 
capitals  of  the  half- columns  and  comer- 
pilasters,  the  frieze,  and  the  Doric 
architrave  point  to  the  Graeco-Roman  period  as  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction. The  tomb-chamber  in  the  interior,  now  filled  with  rubbish, 
may  be  possibly  of  earlier  origin,  but  in  this  case  the  decorations, 
wi^  their  grotesque  mixture  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  forms,  were 
presumably  added  at  a  much  later  time.  In  memory  of  Absalom's 
disobedience,  it  used  to  be  customary  ^vith  the  Jews  to  pelt  this 
monument  with  stones. 

On  the  above  Plan  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  is  marked  with  A.  The 
so-called  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  the  E.  of  it,  is  entirely  choked  with 
rubbish.  The  main  chamber  (PI.  1)  shows  traces  of  a  coat  of  mortar  and 
of  frescoes,  which  suggest  that  it  was  once  used  as  a  Christian  chapel.  It 
may  possibly  be  the  chapel  which  enclosed  the  tomb  of  St.  James  in  the 
time  of  the  Franks. 

A  Uttle  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Grotto  of  St.  James  (PL  I,  K,  6 ; 
entrance  to  the  left  of  the  Pyramid  of  Zacharias,  p.  82),  a  rock- 
tomb  probably  also  dating  from  the  Gisaco-Roman  period,  in  which^ 
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according  to  a  tradition  of  the  6th  cent.,  St.  James  is  said  to  have  lain 
concealed  ^dthoat  food  from  the  taking  of  Jesus  until  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  tradition  that  this  grotto  is  his  tomb  is  not  earlier  than 
the  15th  century.  The  vestibule  of  the  tomb  (PI.  1)  is  open  towards 
the  valley  (W.)  for  a  space  of  16  ft.    The  front  part  of  the  ceiling 

is  borne  by  two  Doric  col- 
umns 7  ft.  in  height  (PI.  a), 
adjoining  which  are  two 
side  -  pillars  incorporated 
with  the  rock.  Above  these 
runs  a  Doric  frieze  with 
triglyphs ;  over  the  cornice 
is  a  Hebrew  inscription. 
Through    a  second  ante- 
chamber (PI.  2),  we  enter 
a  chamber  (PI.  3)   with 
three  shaft-tombs,  beyond 
which  we  ascend  by  several  steps  to  a  small  chamber  (PL  4).    To 
the  N.  of  No.  2  is  a  chamber  (PL  5)  containing  three  shaft-tombs, 
and  to  the  S.  of  it  is  a  passage  (PL  6)  with  a  shelf  of  rock,  to  which 
steps  ascend;  above  the  shelf  are  four  shaft- tombs.  —  From  the 
vestibule  of  the  Grotto  of  St.  James  a  passage  (PL  7)  leads  south- 
wards to  the  Pyramid  of  Zaoharias  (PL  I,  K,  5),  erected  according  to 
the  Christians  in  memory  of  the  Zacharias  mentioned  by  St,  Matthew 
(xxiii.  35 ;  comp.  p.  6 1),  but  according  to  the  Jews  in  memory  of  the 
Zechariah  of  2  Chron.  xxiv.  20.   This  monument,  which  is  29V2  ^t- 
high  and  16*/2^*'  square,  is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock.   On  the  S.  side 
are  still  seen  the  holes  which  probably  supported  the  scaffolding  of 
the  masons.  Between  the  square  comer-pUlars  are  placed  half-col- 
umns with  Ionic  capitals,  which  again  seem  to  point  to  the  Qraeco -Ro- 
man period.  Above  runs  a  bare  cornice,  over  which  rises  a  pyramid. 
A  little  farther  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  village  of  Siloah  (Arab. 
Kafr  Silwdn;  PL  H,1, 7-9),  the  houses  of  which  cling  to  the  steep 
hillside.  Many  ancient  rock-tombs  here  are  used  either  as  dwellings  or 
as  stables.  At  the  entrance  to  the  village  there  is  another  monument 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  known  as  the  'Tomb  of  Pharaoh's  Daughter'; 
over  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  an  inscription  in  ancient  Hebrew 
letters.  This  monument  dates  from  a  period  before  the  Exodus ;  the 
cornice  with  hollow  moulding  is  evidence  of  Egyptian  influence.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  cliff  is  a  series  of  entrances  to  tombs.  The  in- 
habitants of  Silwan,  who  are  all  Moslems,  are  notorious  for  their 
thievish  propensities.     They  live  chiefly  by  farming  and  cattle- 
breeding,  and  some  of  them  bring  water  (on  the  backs  of  donkeys) 
from  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  into  the  town  for  sale.   To  the  S.  of 
Siloah  Ues  the  Leper  Hospital  of  the  Turkish  Government,  managed 
by  the  Soeurs  de  Charity  (comp.  p.  70).  —  From  the  village  we  may 
ascend  in  7-8  min*  to  the  top  of  the  JeM  Bain  el^HawSy  or  Konntaia 
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of  Offence  (PL  K,  8, 9),  considered  part  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  group 
(comp.  p.  73).  Its  name  (Mona  0/fensioniSj  Mons  Scandali)  is  deriv^ 
from  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  as  the  Vulgate,  rightly  or  wrongly,  loealizeii 
here  the  scene  of  Solomon's  idolatrous  practices.  On  the  summit  ts 
a  Benedictine  Convent,  with  a  seminary  of  the  United  Syrians.  The 
yiew  includes  the  Wddi  KattUn  on  the  E.,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Kidron,  on  the  W.  and  S. 

From  the  N.  part  of  the  village  of  Siloah  a  road  descends  to  the 
"W.  to  the  neighhouring  (6  min.)  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  (PL  H,  7), 
Arab.  'Ain  Sitt  Bedrtyeh,  *Ain  Sitti  Maryam,  or  'Am  Vmm  ed-Derej 
(fountain  of  steps).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  legend  of  the 
i4th  cent,  to  the  effect  that  the  Virgin  once  drew  water  or  washed 
the  swaddling-clothes  of  her  Son  here.  It  is  prohahly  identical  with 
the  spring  of  Oihon,  where  the  faithful  followers  of  David  anointed 
Solomon  as  King  (1  Kings  i.  38).  We  descend  by  sixteen  steps 
through  a  vault  to  a  level  space,  and  by  fourteen  steps  more  to  the 
water.  The  basin  is  11 72  ^t.  long  and  5  ft.  wide,  and  the  bottom  is 
covered  vrith  small  stones.  The  spring  is  intermittent.  In  the  rainy 
vrinter  season  the  water  flows  from  three  to  five  times  daily,  in 
summer  twice ,  and  in  autumn  once  only.  This  is  accounted  for  as 
follows.  In  the  interior  of  the  rock  there  is  a  natural  reservoir,  in 
which  the  water  collects.  This  reservoir  is  connected  with  the  basin 
by  a  syphon-shaped  passage,  which,  acting  by  a  natural  law,  empties 
the  reservoir  into  the  basin  whenever  the  water  in  the  former 
reaches  the  highest  level  of  the  syphon-like  outlet. 

Efforts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  make  the  waters  of  this 
spring  available  for  the  inhahitants  of  the  city.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of 
these  is  the  canal,  discovered  by  Schick  in  1891  and  not  yet  fully  ex- 
cavated, which  conveyed  the  water  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  (see  below).  This  channel  is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  phrase 
of  Isaiah  (viii.  6),  4he  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly*.  As  this  channel 
would  be  of  little  use  in  time  of  war,  a  subterranean  passage  was  con- 
structed (probably  also  in  the  time  of  one  of  the. early  kings)  from  within 
the  walls  to  a  perpendicular  shaft  above  the  spring.  An  attempt  to  deprive 
enemies  of  the  water  was  made  by  the  construction  of  the  subterranean 
Siloah  Canai.  which  is  very  probably  a  work  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  20). 
This  channel  is  of  very  rude  construction  and  now  at  places  very  low  and 
narrow.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  straight,  but  has  several  windings, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  small  cult  de  tac  in  its  course,  apparently 
showing  that  the  unskilled  workmen  had  frequently  lost  the  riglit  direction. 
The  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  866  yds.,  but  by  the  rocky  channel 
688  yds.  The  vertical  shafts  are  also  interesting.  As  the  water  frequently 
fills  the  passage  quite  unexpectedly,  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass 
through  it.  —  In  1880  the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  we  possess  (now  in 
Constantinople)  was  found  at  the  S.  orifice  of  this  channel  in  the  rock. 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  construction  of  this  channel,  1200  ells  long, 
and,  among  other  details,  mentions  that  the  workmen  began  the  boring 
from  both  ends.  In  consequence  of  this  discovery,  the  channel  was  again 
examined,  and  the  spot  was  found  (near  the  middle)  where  the  picks  of 
the  diggers  met. 

The  Fool  Of  Siloam  or  Siloah  (Arab.  'Ain  Silwdnf  PL  G,  H,  9) 
lies  a  little  farther  down  the  valley ,  near  the  mouth  of  the  above- 
mentioned  channel,  and  was  in  antiquity  enclosed  within  the  city- 
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wall  (Well  Gate,  see  p.  31).  It  is  52  ft.  long  and  19  ft.  wide. 
Excavations  have  here  re-vealed  a  bath-hoase  and  the  remains  of  a 
basilica,  while  dose  by,  to  the  N.W.,  have  been  discovered  parts  of 
the  old  wall,  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  a  paved  street,  etc. 
The  bath  is,  perhaps,  of  the  Herodian  period;  the  basilica,  which  is 
first  mentioned  in  570  A.D.,  commemorated  the  healing  of  the  man 
blind  from  his  birth  (John  ix.  7).  To  the  S.  of  the  small  upper  pool 
lies  the  larger  Lower  Pool  ofSiloam  (^Birkei  el-Hamrdy  or  *the  red  pooV; 
probably  the  *king's  pool'  of  Neh.  ii.  14),  which  belongs  to  the  Greeks 
and  has  been  lllled  up  by  them.  To  the  S.  of  the  large  pool  stands 
an  old  mulberry-tree,  enclosed  by  stones  for  its  protection,  and 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  16th  cent.,  where  the  prophet 
Isaiah  is  said  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  in  presence  of  King  Man- 
asseh.  The  tradition  of  this  martyrdom  is  alluded  to  by  some  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church. 

A  road  hence  leads  farther  down  the  valley ,  reaching  in  a  few 
minutes  the  junction  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hinnom 
(350  ft.  below  the  Haram),  and  a  ruined  mosque  adjoined  by  the 
spring  called  Job's  Well  (Bfr  AiyHb;  comp.  the  Map,  p.  73).  The 
well  is  125  ft.  deep  and  seldom  dries  up.  The  water  is  considered 
excellent.  When  springs  burst  forth  below  the  well  after  the  winter 
rains,  it  is  thought  to  presage  a  fruitful  year,  and  gives  occasion  for 
a  general  festivity. 

The  name  is  derived  from  a  late  and  senseless  Moslem  legend.  An 
equaJly  valueless  tradition  arose  in  the  16th  cent,  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
holy  fire  was  concealed  in  this  well  during  the  captivity  and  was  redis- 
covered by  Nchemiah.  Probably  we  are  here  standing  on  the  brink  Of 
the  well  of  '£n  Bogel  ('fullers^  spring"),  mentioned  in  1  Kings  i.  9.  The 
modern  Ei-Zahieeileh  has  of  late  been  supposed  identical  with  the  'stone 
of  Zoheleth''.,  but  the  fullers'  spring  would  then  have  to  be  placed  nearer . 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin.  Ihe  question  cannot  be  answered  until  ii 
has  been  settled  whether  Job's  well  is  of  ancient  or  modern  date. 

We  now  turn  to  the  W.  and  enter  the  Valley  of  Hinnom 
(p.  80;  Wddi  er-Rabdbi).  To  the  N.W.  rise  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  so-called  Suburb  of  Zion  (p.  70).  To  the  S.  is  Jebel  Abu  T6r, 
a  hill  also  called  by  the  Franks  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  14th  cent.,  to  the  effect  that  Oaiaplias  possessed 
a  country-house  here,  where  he  consulted  with  the  Jews  how  he 
might  kill  Jesus.  [A  path  leads  to  the  top  from  Job's  Well,  but  it 
is  more  easily  ascended  from  the  Bethlehem  road.]  The  soil  is  well 
cultivated  at  places, though  plentifully  sprinkled  with  small  stones. 

The  slope  of  the  Jebel  Abu  T6r  is  honeycombed  with  rock- 
tombs,  the  low  entrances  of  which,  many  of  them  ornamented,  are 
approached  by  rock-hewn  steps;  a  few  of  them  have  stone  doors. 
The  tombs  invariably  contain  a  number  of  vaults  for  different 
families.  Some  of  them  were  occupied  by  hermits  from  the  early 
Christian  period  down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  afterwards  by  poor 
families  and  cattle.    The  largest  is  the  so-called  — 

Apostles'    Cave,    in  which,    according  Hld^Q^A^^^  ^^  *^® 
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16tli  cent.,  the  apostles  concealed  themselves  during  theCraoiflxion. 
It  is  now  used  as  a  chapel  for  the  Greek  convent  adjoining  it. 

Above  the  entrance  is  a  friese  of  which  eight  sections  have  been 
preserved.  The  forecourt  was  adorned  with  frescoes,  of  which  only  scanty 
traces  remain;  Beyond  the  chapel  itself  are  two  other  chambers^  the 
innermost  of  which  contains  several  shaft-tombs  and  also  two  vaulted 
ahelf-tombs,  which  are  pointed  out  as  the  tombs  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas. 

The  roof  of  the  convent  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
junction  of  the  Hinnom  Valley  with  that  of  the  Kidron. 

Two  adjacent  burial-places  are  supposed  to  mark  Aceldama^  or 
the  Eield  of  Blood,  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxvii.  8.  As  the  Bible  does 
not  inform  us  where  the  Afield  of  blood'  lay,  various  other  sites  have 
also  been  identified  with  it.  The  Greeks  connect  the  name  with  the 
large  burial-place  below  the  Apostles*  Cave  (see  p.  84). 

Through  the  entrance-door,  the  lowest  stones  of  the  columns  of  which 
are  old,  we  enter  the  Vestibule,  A  door  adorned  with  mouldings  and  gable 
leads  hence  to  the  Main  Chcunber^  on  a  somewhat  lower  level.  The  ceiling 
of  this  chamber  is  vaulted  in  a  dome-like  manner.  On  each  side  it  is 
a^oined  by  a  smaller  chamber,  each  of  which  contains  two  vaulted 
niche-tombs  with  human  bones  in  them.  Passages  in  the  rear  wall  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  to  other  Chambers  with  niche-tombs  in  the  walls. 
Tbe  chamber  to  the  left  also  contains  a  curious  grave  sunk  in  the  floor 
and  reproducing  the  shape  of  the  human  body.  The  whole  arrangement 
recalls  that  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (p.  88). 

The  grave  which  Occidental  tradition  takes  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Field  of  Blood  (comp.  ahove)  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  and  farther 
up  the  valley.  It  was  visited  by  pilgrims  at  an  early  period,  and 
appears  in  a  map  of  the  13th  cent,  as  'camelium'  (Le,  charnel- 
house).  The  Arabs  call  the  spot  El^FerdHs  (Paradise).  The 
structure  is  formed  of  a  large  half-open  grotto ,  walled  up  in  front 
and  roofed  over  with  masonry.  The  interior  may  be  entered  by  a 
gap  in  the  wall.  In  the  centre  is  a  massive  pillar  and  in  the  rocky 
sides  are  shaft-tombs.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  bones 
about  6  ft.  thick ,  above  which  is  a  covering  layer  of  sand  and 
rubbish.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  interior  are  crosses  and  Armenian 
inscriptions. 

A  little  farther  on  we  reach  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  whence  we  may  return  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  by 
the  road  described  at  pp.  70,  69. 

c.  Korth  Side  of  the  City. 

The  CoiUm  Orotto^  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah^  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
(p.  88)  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  but  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  are  best 
approached  on  horseback.  A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Cutton  0ro:to 
(1  fr.)  is  obtained  at  the  American  Colony  Sture  or  through  the  dragoman 
or  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  light  when  visiting 
the  different  caverns. 

We  leave  the  town  by  the  Damascus  Gate  (Bd&  eWAmdd ; 
PI.  £,  3),  which  ranks  with  the  Jaffa  Gate  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant entrances  to  the  city.  According  to  the  inscription  it  stands 
on  the  site  of  an  older  gate,  built,  or  at  least  J^^lJ^r^^^^bif^"^^" 
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in  tke  year  944  of  the  Uegira  (begianing  lOtli  June^  1537)  and  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  aiohitectuie  of  the  16th  oentuiy.  It  consists  of 
two  towers  between  which  is  visible  the  upper  part  of  an  ancient 
arch.  The  passage  between  the  towers  forms  two  angles.  On  the  side 
next  the  city  the  gateway  is  enclosed  by  two  thin  columns,  above 
which  is  a  pointed  pediment  with  the  inscription  mentioned  at  p.  85. 
The  battlements  are  surmounted  by  small  tapering  columns.  The 
MadebU  mosaic  map  (p.  152]  shows  that  in  the  6th  cent,  there  was 
an  open  space  within  the  gate  on  which  stood  a  large  column.  It  is 
to  this  column  that  the  Arabic  name,  'gate  of  the  column',  refers. 
The  tower  of  the  gate  commands  a  celebrated  view. 

Under  the  towers  there  still  exist  subterranean  chambers,  that  under 
the  E.  tower  being  built  of  large  blocks.  A  reservoir  and  a  fragment  of 
wall  (running  from  £.  to  W.)  constructed  of  drafted  blocks  have  also 
been  discovered  here.  Outside  the  gate  we  can  still  clearly  see  on  our 
right  (E.)  ancient  courses  of  drafted  blocks ;  when  the  gateway  was  rebuilt 
the  Turks  had  grooves  cut  in  the  blocks  to  make  them  look  more  modem. 
The  rushing  of  a  subterranean  water-course  is  said  to  have  been  frequently 
heard  below  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  may  exist 
here.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  gate  was  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate  (see  p.  87). 

The  open  space  (PI.  E,  2)  in  front  of  the  Damascus  Gate  is  the 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  On  the  left  is  the  road  leaving  the 
Jaffa  Road  at  the  Kaminitz  Hotel,  which  skirts  the  city-wall  to  tiie 
right  (E.)  and  is  continued  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kidron  (comp. 
pp.  68,  76).  The  road  to  the  N.W.  leads  to  the  Jewish  colonies  to 
the  N.  of  the  Jaffa  Suburb,  and  the  road  to  the  N.  is  the  road  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  and  Nabulus  (comp.  pp.  76,  215). 

In  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  Kidron  Valley  road,  about  100  paces 
to  the  E.  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  and  19  ft.  below  the  wall,  is  the 

entrance  to  the  so-called 
Cotton  Grotto  (PI.  F,  2, 3), 
rediscovered  in  1852.  This 
cavern  is  called  the  linen 
grotto  (MugMrat  el-Kettdn) 
by  Moslem  authors,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  *royal 
grottoes'  of  Josephus  (BelL 
Jud.  V.  4,  2).  It  is  an  ex- 
tensive subterranean  quarry, 
stretching  214  yards  in  a 
straight  line  below  the  level 
of  the  city,  and  sloping 
considerably  down  towards 
the  S.  On  the  sides  are  still 
seen  niches- for  the  lampsef 
the  quarrymen.  The  rocky 
roof  is  supported  by  huge  pillars.  The  blocks  were  separated  from 
the  jock  by  means  of  wooden  wedges,  which  were  driven  in  and 
wetted  so  as  to  cause  them  to  swell:  and  trace^^piLthML  mode  of 
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working  tlie  quarry  are  still  distinguishable.  We  possess  no  clue  as 
to  the  period  -when  the  quarry  was  used.  On  one  of  the  walls  was  a 
kind)  of  cherub  in  the  Assyrian  style  (a  four-footed  being  with  a 
human  head),  which  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  a  trickling 
spring  on  the  right  side. 

Opposite  the  Cotton  Grotto,  and  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is 
the  so-called  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  (El-Edhemtyeh;  PI.  F,  2;  fee  6  pi.). 
This  was  probably  also  an  old  quarry  originally  connected  with  the 
Cotton  Grotto  and  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  the  remoyal  of 
the  intervening  rock  in  order  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  forti- 
fications. We  first  enter  a  small  garden,  in  which  fragments  of 
columns  are  scattered  about.  Passing  through  a  place  of  prayer  we 
are  conducted  into  a  cavern  towards  the  £.,  and  then  into  a  second, 
circular  in  shape,  about  40  paces  long  and  35  wide ,  and  supported 
by  a  pillar  in  the  centre.  To  the  S.W.  we  are  shown  the  tomb  of 
the  Sultan  Ibr&him,  and  beyond  it  a  lofty  rock-shelf,  with  a  tomb, 
which  since  the  15th  cent,  has  been  called  the  tomb  of  Jeremiah. 
The  prophet  is  said  to  have  written  his  Lamentations  here.  These 
caverns  were  once  inhabited  by  Moslem  santons  or  monks.  In  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  court  there  are  an  entrance  and  a  descent  of  7  steps 
to  a  vault  borne  by  a  short,  thick  column,  beyond  which  a  passage 
like  a  door  leads  to  the  N.  We  find  here  a  large  and  handsome 
cistern,  with  itff  roof  supported  by  a  massive  pillar,  and  lighted  from 
above.   Steps  lead  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

We  return  to  the  Damascus  Gate  and  take  the  Ndbulua  Road 
(p.  86),  which  leads  to  the  N.  The  large  new  building  at  the  corner, 
with  a  church  and  a  school,  is  the  Hospice  of  St.  Paul  (p.  19),  com- 
pleted in  1910,  the  property  of  the  Cologne  Roman  Catholic  Society 
of  the  Holy  Land.  The  roof  affords  a  fine  view.  —  The  first  side-road 
to  the  right  leads  in  a  few  steps  to  a  garden  containing  a  niche-tomb 
(p.  xovi)  hewn  in  the  rock.  Some  English  authorities,  including 
General  Gordon,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1882,  three  years  before 
his  death  at  Kliartfim,  regard  the  hill  immediately  above  the  Grotto 
of  Jeremiah  as  the  true  Golgotha  (comp.  pp.  35,  37),  and  believe 
this  niche-tomb  to  be  the  Orave  of  Jesus  (PI.  E,  1 ;  adm.  V2  ^r.).  - 

Adjacent  is  the  large  Dominican  Monastery  (PI.  E,  1),  with  whicb 
the  archsologlcal  school  mentioned  at  p.  23  is  connected.  Its  grounds 
contain  several  rocky  tombs  similar  to  those  just  described,  and  two 
churches  erected  over  the  remains  of  two  older  Churches  of  St.  Stephen. 
It  is  not  known  at  what  date  the  site  of  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen  was 
transferred  by  tradition  to  this  spot  (comp.  pp.  48,  72^  74).  In  460 
the  Empress  Eudoxia  built  a  large  church  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  to 
the  N,  of  the  city,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
Arabs  besieged  Jerusalem  in  637  (p.  29).  About  the  8th  cent,  a 
humbler  church  and  a  monastery  were  raised  here  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Crusaders  found  this ^jhurch  in  ruins  and  re^toieddtybut it  was-again 
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pulled  down  by  Saladin  during  the  siege  of  1187  (p.  30).  The 
easternmost  of  the  two  present  churches  occupies  the  site  of  the 
basilica  of  Eudoxia.  Mosaic  payements,  the  altar-slab,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  were  discovered,  and  the  positions  of  the  apse, 
the  columns,  and  the  aisles  were  quite  distinct.  From  the  naTe  a 
few  steps  descend  to  an  underground  altar.  The  church  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  old  plan.  —  The  smaller  church  to  the  W.  stands  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Crusaders'  Church  and  was  partly  built  with  the 
remains  of  the  basilica. 

Beyond  the  Dominican  Monastery  the  road  forks.  The  branch  to 
the  left  leads  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (p.  90)  and  En-Nebi 
Samwil  (p.  96).  We  follow  the  right  branch  (to  N&bulus  and  th© 
Mt  of  Olives,  see  p.  76)  and  beyond  the  House  of  the  English  Bishop 
(p.  22)  take  the  cross  -  road  to  the  right  A  few  more  paces  bring 
us  to  the  so-called  — 

Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Arab.  KubUr  es-Saldttn;  fee  to  the  custo- 
dian 5  pi.,  more  for  a  party).  A  rock-hewn  staircase  of  24  steps,  9  yds. 
wide,  leads  down  into  the  tombs  in  an  E.  direction.  We  here  observe 
channels  cut  in  the  rock  for  conducting  water  to  the  cisterns  below; 
these  cross  the  staircase  at  the  10th  and  20th  steps  and  lead  down 
beside  the  wall  to  the  right  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  we  observe 
the  beautiful  cisterns,  which  have  now  been  repaired;  the  smaller 
is  on  the  right ;  straight  before  us  is  a  much  larger  one,  with  a  doable- 
arched  entrance  in  the  wall  of  the  rock.  The  roof  is  slightly  vaulted 
and  supported  by  a  pillar.  At  the  corner  of  each  cistern  are  steps 
for  drawing  water.  On  the  left  is  a  round-arched  passage  which  leads 
hence  through  a  rocky  wall,  nearly  12  ft.  thick,  down  three  steps 
into  an  open  court  hewn  in  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  26  ft,  87  ft 
long  and  8OV2  ft.  wide.  To  the  W.  we  perceive  the  richly  hewn 
portal  of  the  rock-tombs.  The  portal  has  been  widened  to  39  ft. ;  like 
that  of  St.  Jameses  Grotto  (see  p.  82),  it  was  formerly  divided  by  two 
columns  into  three  openings.  Some  of  the  mouldings  of  the  portal  are 
still  in  good  preservation,  consistingof  a  broad  girdle  of  wreaths,  firuit, 
and  foliage.  In  the  vestibule  (PL  1)  are  remains  of  columns,  capitals, 
and  fragments  of  sarcophagi.  We  cross  over  a  round  cistern  (k)  and 
descend  a  few  steps  j  on  our  left  is  an  angular  passage  (b)  with  a 
movable  rolling  stone  (c)  by  which  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  could 
be  closed.  The  chamber  (a)  is  about  61/2  yds.  square,  and  from  it 
four  entrances,  two  to  the  S.,  one  to  the  W.,  and  one  to  the  N.,  lead  to 
tomb-chambers.  The  S.E.  chamber  (PI.  d)  contains  benches  in  three 
of  its  walls  and  shaft- tombs  in  two  (E.  and  S.;  p.  xovi).  In  the 
N.W.  angle  of  this  chamber  four  steps  descend  into  a  lower  chamber 
(di)  with  three  shelf-tombs.  The  second  chamber(e)  has  a  depression 
in  the  middle,  three  shaft-tombs  on  the  S.,  and  three  on  the  W«;  this 
chamber  also  has  a  subsidiary  chamber  (f) ,  and  on  the  ground  lie 
fragments  of  the  Ud  of  a  handsome  sarcophagus.  To  the  W.  of  the 
vestibule  is  a  chamber  (g)  containing  shelf-tombs>^knd  also  (on  each 
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of  three  of  its  walls)  two  shaft- tombs.  Between  each  pair  of  the 
latter  is  a  passage  leading  to  a  small  chambei  with  three  shelf-tombs. 
From  the  N.  wall  of  the  N.  chamber  a  passage  leads  farther  down 
to  a  larger  apartment  (h),  In  which  are  a  vaulted  shelf-tomb  on  the 
left,  and  a  double  shelf  at  the  back.   The  chamber  (i)  to  the  right  of 


the  principal  entrance  once  contained  a  richly  decorated  sarcophagus 
(now  in  the  Louvre).  The  different  chambers  bear  distinct  traces  of 
having  once  been  closed  by  properly  fitted  stone  doors. 

These  catacombs  are  revered  by  the  Jews,  who  from  a  very  early 
period  have  called  them  the  Cavern  of  Zedekiahy  or  the  Tomb  of  the  rich 
Katba  Sabua,  a  noble  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  siege.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Selena  of  Adiabene, 
which,  according  to  Josephns  (Ant.  xx.  4,  8).  was  situated  here.  This 
queen,  with  her  son  Isates,  became  converted  to  Judaism  and  for  some 
time  resided  at  Jerusalem.  Helena  and  Izates  were  buried  in  a  handsome 
tomb,  situated  three  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  which  was  so  famous  that 
Pausanias  compares  it  with  tibe  tomb  of  Mausolus.  Izates  had  twenty- 
four  sons,  and  hence  the  extent  of  the  tomb.  A  sarcophagus,  found  by  De 
Saulcy,  bore  an  inscription  (in  which  the  name  of  Queen  Zaddo  occurs) 
in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  characters,  a  proof  that  this  Jewish  queen  belonged 
to  a  Syrian  royal  family,  viz.  that  of  Adiabene.  These  vaults  were  under- 
stood to  be  tombs  as  early  as  the  14th  cent.,  and  they  were  sometimes 
referred  by  tradition  to  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  whence  they  are  still 
called  *tombs  of  the  kings'  (comp.  p.  72). 

The  Tombs  of  the  Judges  lie  about  35  min.  from  the  Damascus 
Gate,  on  the  road  to  £n-Nebi  Samwil  (comp.  p.  88),  which  skirts 
the  so-called  *Hill  of  Ashes'  and  is  joined  by  the  road  from  the  Jaffa 
Suburb  (Church  of  St.  Paul,  p.  69).  They  are  reached  from  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  by  following  the  cross-road  diverging  to  the  N.W. 
from  the  Nllbulus  road  and  keeping  the  direction  of  the  conspicuous 
minaret  of  En-Nebi  Samwil.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  myth  that  the  Judges  of  Israel  are  buried  in  the  so-called 
Tombs  of  the  Judges  (Kuhur  el-Kuddt)  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin.  They  have  also  been  called  Tombs  of  the  Prophets  (KuhUr 
et-Anbiyd),  Other  authorities  assign  them  to  members  of  a'  later 
Jewish  court  of  justice.  The  entrance  is  in  the  rocks  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  A  forecourt,  61/2-7  ft.  wide,  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock ; 
the  yestibule  is  13  ft  wide ,  open  in  front,  and  provided  with  a 
gable.  In  the  pediment  is  a  ring  from  which  pointed  leaves  extend 
in  the  form  of  rays.  There  is  also  a  pediment  over  the  portal  lead- 
ing into  the  tomb-chamber.  The  portal  was  once  capable  of  being 

I.  Tombs  on  level  of  ground.      II.  Basement.        III.  Upper  series  of  tombs. 


closed  from  within.  The  S.E.  and  N.W.  comers  of  the  first  tomb- 
chamber  are  imbedded  in  rubbish.  On  the  left  (N.)  side  of  it  are 
seven  shaft-tombs,  above  which,  at  irregular  distances,  are  three 
vaulted  shelf- tombs  (PL  III);  and  at  the  back  of  these  there  are 
two  other  shaft-tombs.  In  the  W.  wall  is  a  niche.  Adjoining  this 
first  chamber  on  the  E.  and  S.  (PI.  I)  are  two  others  on  about  the 
same  level,  and  two  on  a  lower  level  (PI,  II).  On  each  of  three 
sides  of  the  E.  chamber  are  three  shaft- tombs  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  (PI.  I),  and  3  ft.  above  these  (PI.  Ill)  are  four  more  of  the 
same  kind.  The  S.  chamber  has  on  each  of  three  sides  three  shaft- 
tombs  ,  and  above  these  a  long  vaulted  shelf-tomb.  From  the  first 
chamber  a  passage,  with  three  shaft- tombs,  descends  to  the  N.E. 
chamber,  which  contains  five  shaft-tombs  on  the  N.,  five  on  the  S., 
and  three  on  the  E.  side.  The  subterranean  side-chamber  to  the 
S.W.  was  originally  a  quarry. 

There  are  other  rock-tombs  in  Uie  vicinity,  but  none  of  sogreatextept. 
There  is,  however,  an  interesting  tomb  about  6  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  about  5  min.  to  the  £.  of  them  is  an  admirably 
preserved  wine-press  with  a  cistern. 
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6.    From  Jerusalem  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross, 
Philip's  Well,  and  Bitttr. 

21/4  hrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  the  Moncutery  of  (he  Cross  20  min.  \  thence 
to  Philip's  Well  IVs  hr.,  and  thence  to  Biittr  25  minutes.  Horses  and 
donkeys,  see  p.  19.    From  Bittir  the  return  may  be  made  by  railway. 

The  road  leads  from  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Moslem  burial-ground 
with  the  Birket  Mdmilla  (p.  68),  where  a  road  to  the  German  Colony 
diverges  to  the  left  (comp.  Map,  p.  73).  Our  road  ascends  parallel 
with  the  cemetery-wall,  passing  an  ancient  windmill,  beyond  which 
it  descends  into  the  valley  containing  the  Greek  Monastery  of  the 
Cross  (Arab.  Deir  el-Musallabeh). 

Monastery  of  the  Cross.  —  History.  The  foundation  of  the  mon- 
astery is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena j  according  to  another  tradi- 
tion it  was  founded  by  Hirian  (265-342),  first  Christian  ruler  of  Georgia, 
one  of  the  three  kings  depict'ed  oyer  the  inner  portal  of  the  church.  It  is 
at  any  rate  certain  that  it  was  founded  before  the'  introduction  of  Islam. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  At  the  period  of  the 
Crusades  the  monastery  was  the  property  of  the  Georgians  (Qrusinians), 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  taken  by  Beybars  (1260-77)  and  fitted  up  asi 
a  mosque.  The  Georgians  recovered  it  in  1305,  and  it  was  restored  in 
1641  by  Leontatian,  one  of  their  kings.  The  monastery  at  a  later  date 
became,  like  the  other  Georgian  monasteries,  loaded  with  debt.  It  has 
suffered  much  from  the  hands  of  the  Ara'bs,  who  plundered  it  and  murdered 
the  monks  more  than  once,  as  evidenced  by  the  traces  of  a  great  pool  of 
blood  in  the  nave.  Hence,  too,  the  high  wall  without  windows  and  the  iron- 
xpaunted  wicket,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  older  Oriental  monasteries. 
j  The  monastery  is  of  irregular  quadrangular  form.  Its  buildings 
ejmbrace  several  large  and  irregular  courts,  and  ai»  fitted  up  partly 
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in  the  European  style.  The  Churchy  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles, 
dates  from  the  Byzantine  period.  The  dome  is  borne  by  four  large 
pillars,  and  the  vaulting  and  arches  are  pointed.  The  paintings  on 
the  walls,  some  of  them  of  a  rude  character,  were  retouched  in  1643. 
The  interesting  mosaic  pavement  is  ancient.  The  principal  shrine 
of  the  monastery  is  behind  the  high-altar,  where  a  round  aperture, 
lined  with  marble,  marks  the  spot  where  the  tree  from  which  Christ's 
cross  was  formed  is  said  to  have  grown.  This  tradition  gives  the 
monastery  its  name,  which  is  more  properly  the  'monastery  of  the 
place  of  the  cross'.  The  tradition  is  probably  very  ancient,  although 
not  traceable  further  back  than  the  Crusades,  and  never  entirely  re- 
cognized by  the  Latins.  Among  later  myths  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Adam  being  buried,  and  that  of  Lot  having  lived  here.  Connected 
with  the  monastery  is  a  large  seminary  for  priests.  The  library  is 
now  incorporated  with  the  Patriarchal  Library  at  Jerusalem  (p.  23). 

The  road  from  the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  to  Philip's  Well  de- 
scends the  little  valley  of  the  monastery  to  its  junction  with  the 
Wddi  'Ammdr,  which  in  turn  leads  us  down  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  Wddi 
el-Werd,  or  'Valley  of  Roses'.  Through  this  last  valley  run  the 
railway  to  Jaffa  and  the  old  caravan-route  to  Gaza.  We  ride  down 
the  valley  alongside  the  railway.  In  1/4  hr.  we  observe,  to  the  right, 
El'Mdliha,  and  above  us,  to  the  left,  Eah-Sherdfdt,  We  cross  the 
railway,  and  12  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  spring  of  ^Ain  Ydld, 
anciently  Ajalon  (but  not  the  Ajcdon  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  121.  By 
the  spring  are  several  remains  of  marble  columns.  To  the  N.  of 'Ain 
Yil6  are  some  remarkable  artificial  hills  (rujUmJ,  In  5  min.  more 
the  Wddi  Ahmed  opens  on  the  left,  which  brings  us  in  1/4  hr.  to  — 

PMlip's  Well  CAin  el-Haniyeh).  The  spring  bubbles  forth  from 
beneath  a  niche  in  the  wall,  with  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side. 
At  the  back  is  a  small  pointed  window,  now  walled  up.  The  build- 
ing is  a  ruin}  remains  of  columns  and  hewn  stones  still  lie  scattered 
about.  The  tradition  that  'Ain  el-Haniyeh  was  the  spring  in  which 
Philip  baptized  theEunuch  of  Ethiopia  (Acts  viii.36)  dates  from  1483, 
befoje  which  the  scene  of  that  event  was  placed  near  Hebron  (p.  112). 

From  Philip's  Well  to  Bittir  the  road  descends  the  Wddi  el-  Werd, 
After  20  min.  the  village  of  Et-Welejehj  with  its  vineyards  and 
nursery-gardens,  lies  on  our  right.  A  few  minutes  beyond  the  spot 
where  the  Valley  of  Roses  enters  the  Wddi  Bitfir  lies  Bittir  (p.  14). 

From  Bittfr  to  'Ain  Kdrim  (p.  94)  via  El-Wele.jeh,  lV4hr. 

From  Bittir  to  Beihlehein  (p.  101),  l'/4  hr. 

7.  From  Jerasalem  to  ^Ain  K&rim. 

4M.   Carriage  (p.  19)  in  Ihr.*,  there  and  back  half-a-day. 

We  follow  the  Jaffa  road  as  far  as  the  Jewish  lunatic  asylum 
)p.  18).  Here  our  road  diverges  to  the  S.W.  (left).  We  soon  see 
the  Monastery  of  the  Cross  to  the  left,  and  then,  to  the  right,  the 
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Tillage  of  Deir  Ydsinj  with  its  gaidens.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
carriage-road  leads  in  great  windings  down  to  'Ain  Kftrim.  During 
the  descent  we  have  a  beautiful  yiew  of  the  village;  below  us,  the 
Franciscan  monastery  and  church,  with  the  village  behind ;  a  little 
to  the  right,  on  an  eminence,  is  the  large  establishment  of  the  Sisters 
of  Zion:  convent,  girls'  school,  and  girls'  educational  institution 
(founded  by  Father  Ratisbonne).  On  the  hill  to  the  left  (S.  of  the  vil- 
lage) are  the  Russian  buildings  and  a  Latin  chapel;  below  in  the  val- 
ley, between  this  hill  and  the  village,  is  the  beautiful  St.  Mary's  Well. 

'Ain  K&rim  (8t,  John)  is  much  visited  by  Greek  and  Latin  pil- 
grims. The  village  contains  ca.  2000  inhab.,  of  whom  300  are  Latins, 
200  Orthodox  Greeks  (incl.  150  Russians) ,  and  the  rest  Moslems. 

'Ain  Karim  is  probably  the  Karem  of  the  Septuagint  (Josh.  xv.  60). 
The  tradition  which  assigns  to  this  spot  the  birthplace  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  i.  39)  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  Before  the  time  of  the  Crusades  there 
was  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  site,  old  ecclesiastical  writers  mentioning 
MachsBFus  (Mnkaur,  p.  163),  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  Jerusalem.  In  the 
4th  cent,  we  hear  of  a  church  of  Zacharias  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  6th  cent,  the  birthplace  of  the  Baptist  was  described  as  lying 
five  Roman  miles  distant  from  th&t  city.  In  the  9th  cent.  ^Mount  Carmer 
(t.  e.  Karim)  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  connection,  and  this 
identification  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Down  to  the 
16th  cent,  the  tradition,  however,  remained  uncertain  as  regards  such 
details  as  the  exact  birthplace  and  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  viaited 
Elizabeth  (see  p.  95). 

The  castellated  Latin  Monastery  of  St.  John  belongs  to  the 
Franciscans.  Travellers  can  be  accommodated  on  bringing  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  secretary  of  the  Salvator  monastery  in 
Jerusalem.  The  dome-covered  Chwrch  ofSt,  John,  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  monastery  on  three  sides,  peeps  prettily  above  the  walls.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles  j  the  elegant  dome  is  borne  by  four  pillars. 
The  high-altar  is  dedicated  to  Zacharias,  and  the  S.  chapel  to  the 
memory  of  the  Virgin's  visit  to  Elizabeth.  Adjoining  the  organ  is  a 
picture  representing  the  Baptist  in  the  desert,  copied  from  Murillo. 
On  the  left  (N.)  of  the  altar  seven  steps  descend  to  a  Crypt,  the 
alleged  birthplace  of  the  Baptist,  where  five  bas-reliefs  in  white 
marble,  representing  scenes  firom  his  life,  are  let  into  the  black 
walls.  A  grotto  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  contains  a 
fine  mosaic  (6th  cent.  ?),  with  a  Greek  inscription  (^Greeting,  oh  ye 
martyrs  in  the  Lord  I');  adjoining  are  two  rock-tombs. 

According  to  tradition  tiiis  is  the  spot  on  which  stood  the  house  of 
Zacharias,  John  the  Baptist's  father.  —  After  this  church  had  long  been 
used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  stable,  the  Marquis  de  Kointel,  ambassador  of 
Louis  XIV..  prevailed  upon  the  Sultan  to  restore  it  to  the  Franciscans: 
and  these  indefatigable  monks  rebuilt  the  monastery,  and  pui^ed  and 
restored  the  church.  The  older  part  of  the  building  is  earlier  than  the 
Crusaders*  period. 

Following  the  carriage-road  we  reach  (4  miu.)  the  Spring  of'Ain 
Kdrim,  which  was  associated  in  the  14th  cent,  with  the  supposed  visit 
of  the  Virgin  and  called  St.  Mary's  Well.  Over  the  spring  is  a  mosque 
with  a  minaret.  —  A  road  leads  from  the  spring  towards  the  W. 
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along  the  slope  of  the  S.  hill,  which  helongs  to  the  Russians.  Here 
aie  nnmerons  houses  with  pretty  gardens,  occupied  hy  nuns,  a 
Russian  Church  of  8t,  John,  and  a  bell-tower.  —  A  little  higher 
up  (6  min.  from  the  spring)  stands  the  Latin  chapel  of  Mdr  Zakaryd^ 
marking  the  alleged  site  of  the  summer-dwelling  of  Zacharias,  where 
the  Virgin  visited  Elizabeth  (Luke  i.  39).  In  the  right  wall  of  the 
chapel  is  shown  a  piece  of  stone  which  yielded  when  Elizabeth, 
during  her  flight  from  Herod,  laid  the  infant  John  on  it.  Beside 
the  chapel  are  a  small  Franciscan  monastery  and  a  tower  command- 
ing a  good  view. 

As  early  as  the  5th  or  4th  cent,  a  convent  and  a  chureh  of  two  stories 
stood  here.  The  apse  of  the  upper  church  is  still  to  be  seen  above  the 
chapel  and  other  fragments  of  masonry  also  still  exist.  In  the  i4th  cent, 
the  site  belonged  to  the  Armenians,  but  it  was  purchased  by  the  Fr^cis- 
cans  in  1679. 

Following  the  road  leading  W.  from  the  spring  to  the  W^di  Beit 
Hantn&  or  Wadi  Kal6niyeh  (p.  18),  we  reach  in  1  hr.  the  spring 
'Ain  el-HabU«  The  Orotto  of  St.  John^  to  which  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock  ascend,  lies  close  to  the  spring.  It  belongs  to  ^e  Latins.  On 
the  side  next  the  valley  there  are  two  apertures  in  the  wall  of  rock, 
leading  to  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  we  survey  the  Wadi  Sit^f 
and  the  village  of  §^ba.  The  place  is  called  by  the  Christians*  the 
Wilderness  of  81,  John^  although  it  is  now  well  planted ,  and  was 
cultivated  in  ancient  times  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  traces 
of  garden-terraces. 

Since  the  end  of  the  12th  ceut.  tradition  has  here  placed  the  ^wilderness^ 
in  which  the  Baptist  dwelt  (Luke  i.  80).  The  altar  in  the  grotto  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  spot  where  he  slept.  At  the  same  period  a  church  and 
convent  stood  here,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant.  From  other  pas- 
sages, however  (Luke  iii.  3,  etc.),  it  is  obvious  that  by  the  ^wilderness' 
the  region  near  Jordan  is  meant. 

Fbom  'Aih  EIbim  to  Philip's  Wbll  (iVi  kr.).  We  ride  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  Jerusalem  road.  At  the  point  where  this  bears  to  the 
left  we  leave  it  and  ascend  the  side  of  the  narrow  valley  towards  the  S.E. 
Halfvray  up  we  leave  on  our  left  the  path  which  leads  by  El-Mdliha  and 
keep  to  the  right  (S.E.)  After  Vs  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  top,  which  commands 
a  splendid  view.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction,  we  descend  a  small 
dale,  and  arrive  in  Vs  kr.  at  the  Wddi  el-Werd.  Thence  we  descend  the 
valley  to  (}/*  hr.)  PkU^'s  WeU  (p.  93). 

8.  From  Jerusalem  to  En-Nebi  Samwil  and  El-Kubeibeh 
(Emmans). 

Cotnp.  Map,  p.  92. 

21/s  hrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  En-Nebi  Samwil  l*/4  hr.,  thence  to  Et- 
Kubeibeh  */i  hr.  Horses,  see  p.  19.  —  The  Vuw  from  Efi-NeH  Setmwil, 
the  highest'  mountain  near  Jerusalem,  is  worth  seeing.  The  Crusaders 
called  the  mountain  Mons  Oaudii,  or  Monntain  of  Joy,  because  it  was 
their  first  halting-point  that  commanded  a  view  of  Jerusalem. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges  (ca.  35  min.),  see 
p.  89.  The  road  descends  steeply  into  the  valley  (o  min.).  Follow- 
ing the  downward  course  of  the  valley,  we  anive  in  13  min.  at  the 
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Wddi  Beit  Hantnd  (p.  18),  deriving  its  name  from  tbe  village  of  BHt 
Hanitiii  {Ananinh,  Neh.  xi.  32),  on  the  spur  rising  between  the  two 
valleys  which  unite  here.  We  now  cro,ss  the  wide  bed  of  the  brook, 
which  is  full  of  boulders,  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.  in  the  side-valley 
which  opens  exactly  opposite.  After  25  min.  we  reach  a  small  plain; 
to  the  left,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  el-Jdx,  ox 
Kbirbet  cl-Burj,  dating  from  the  Crusaders'  period,  and  supposed  in 
the  middle  ages  to  have  been  the  chateau  of  Joseph  of  Arimathsa. 
The  village  of  En-Nebi  SamwU  is  reached  in  20  min.  more.  Before 
we  enter  it  we  see,  on  the  right  of  the  road,  two  reservoirs  hewn  in 
the  rock;  the  spring  which  supplies  them  is  more  to  the  north. 

llie  village  of  Sn-Kebi  Samwil,  5  min.  below  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name  (2935  ft.),  consists  of  a  few  houses  and  of 
a  Mosque  which  contains  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Samuel 
('En-Nebi  Samwir),  revered  alike  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems. 
The  tomb  is  shown  relnctantly,  but  the  traveller  loses  little  if  he 
fails  to  see  it.  He  should  not,  however,  fail  to  ascend  the  Minaret 
for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  *View  (fee  1  fr.  each  person).  To  the 
right,  to  the  N.  of  El-Jib,  rises  the  hill  of  Ramallah  (p.  216) ;  in  front 
of  it,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Bir  Nebala;  to  the  E.,  Beit  Uanin^ ;  and 
farther  E.,  the  hill  of  Tell  el-Ful  (p.  216).  Beyond  these,  in  the 
distance,  rise  the  blue  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Jordan ;  to  the  S.E.  are 
Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  adjoining  these,  on  the  hill  to 
the  S.,  is  Mar  Ely&s;  above  it  rises  the  round  summit  of  the  Frank 
Mountain  (p.  110) ;  a  little  to  the  right  is  Bethlehem.  The  village 
of  Beit  Iks&  lies  quite  near  us  to  the. S  ;  to  the  S.S.W.  is  LiftH,  and 
to  the  W.N.W.,  Biddu.  Raraleh  and  Jaffa  lie  farther  to  the  W. ;  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Meditenanean  are  also  visible  in  clear  weather. 

Tlie  great  antiquity  of  the  site  of  En  Kebi  Samwil  is  shown  by  its 
walls,  which  are  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  by  the  fine  large  blocks 
of  building-stone  outside  tbe  mosque  on  the  K.E.  side.  It  ii  uauailjr 
identified  wilh  the  ancient  fortress  of  Mitpah.,  the  famous  city  of  Benjamin. 
King  Asa  of  Judah  fortified  it  against  Israel  (1  Kings  xv.  22).  Tradition 
points  out  £n-Kebi  Samwil  as  the  birthplace,  residence,  and  buri»I-p]ace  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  and  11  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Juslinian  (d.  566) 
caused  a  well  to  be  dug  here  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Samnel'  The  Cru- 
saders regarded  the  place  as  the  ancient  Shiloh  (comp.  p.  218),  and  built 
a  church  over  ^SamuePs  Tomb'*  in  1157,  of  which  the  transept  and  the  !&, 
wing  are  still  preserved.  In  the  IGth  cent,  a  handsome  and  much-frequented 
pilsrimage-shrine  stood  here. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  descend  to  the  S.W.  and 
then  turn  directly  to  the  W.  We  remain  on  the  height  and  thus  skirt 
the  valleys  which  descend  towards  the  S.  (left).  After  85  min.  we 
reach  the  village  of  Biddu.^  where  the  Crusaders  gained  theii  first 
glimpse  of  Jerusalem  (the  road  by  Beit  NUbd  and  Biddu  is  a  very  old 
one;  traces  of  the  pavement  are  still  visible).  £1-Kabeibeli  is  reached 
in  1/4  hr.  more.  The  tradition  of  the  middle  ages  identifies  this  vil*- 
lage  with  the  Emmaua  of  the  New  Testament,  its  distance  from 
Jerusalem  (about  64  stadia)  agreeing  with  this  probability ;  comp. 
p.  16.  The  village  contains  numerous  ruins.  The  new  Church  of  the 
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FrancUcan  MonasUry  stands  on  the  still  plainly-visible  foundations 
df  an  old  Crusaders'  church  (100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  broad),  with 
a  nave  and  aisles.  The  church  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where 
Jesus  broke  bread  with  the  two  disciples  (Luke  xxiv.  30).  Some 
antiquities  have  also  been  dug  up,  —  The  German  Catholic  Palestine 
Society  also  has  a  small  hospice  and  a  chapel. 

Return  Routb  to  Jebusalbm  (2'/2hr8.).  We  return  to  Biddu 
(see  p.  96),  Three  roads  meet  here;  we  take  the  central  one,  which 
leads  us  along  the  valley  past  the  spring  'Ain  Beit  Surtk  (above  us, 
on  the  rights  is  the  village  of  the  same  name).  In  3/4  hr.  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  Khkbet  el-L6%eh  on  our  right;  in  20  min.  more  the  valley 
unites  with  the  Wddi  Beit  Hantnd ;  on  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Tulmd  (road  on  the  right*  to  Kaldniyeh  in  20  min.).  We  cross  the 
valley,  ascend  straighten  to  the  S.E.,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  Jaffe 
road.   Thence  to  the  Jaffa  Gate  1  hr.  (see  p.  18). 

FsoM  El-Kubeibeh  to  Jerusalem  via  El  JIb  (S^A  hrs.).  Beyond  Biddn 
we  follow  an  old  Roman  road  to  the  N.E.  and  in  40  min.  reach  £1-Jlb,  a 
small  village  on  an  isolated  hill,lhe  ancient  Qibeon  (Josh.  ix.  3et8eq.;  1  RingH 
iiuietsei.).  The  houses  are  built  among  old  ruins,  and  there  is  a  large 
building  that  seems  to  have  been  a  castle.  On  the  E.  plope  of  the  hill, 
about  100  paces  from  the  village,  is  a  large  reservoir  with  a  spring,  ana 
there  is  a  second  farther  down,  perhaps  the  pool  mentioned  in  2  bam.  ii.  13. 
Fine  view.  From  El-Jib  we  proceed  to  the  S.E  ,  passing  Bir  NebdlA^  via 
fl»/4  hr.)  Beit  Hantnd  (p.  96)  and  (V*  hr.)  Shcffdt.  In  7  min.  more  we  join 
the  Nabulns  road.  Thence  to  the  (4^min.)  Damascus  Gate,  see  p.  215. 


9.  From  Jerusalem  to  'An&td^  'Ain  F&ra,  Jeba',  and 
Makhm&8. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  92. 

3V4  hrs.  From  Jerusalem  to  ^Andtd  Va  hr. :  thence  to  ^Ain  Fdra  1-IV«  hr. ; 
thence  to  Jehcf  */*  hr. ;  thence  to  ifakfandt  60  minutes.    Horses,  see  p.  19. 

From  the  Damascus  Gate  along  the  Mount  of  Olives  road  to  the 
vicinity  of  Sir  John  Gray  HiU's  Villa,  see  p.  76.  To  the  N.  of 
this  point  we  turn  to  the  left,  ^avoiding  the  road  to  the  rights 
which  leads  to  the  village  of  EL-*  Jsdwtyeh,  perhaps  the  ancient  Nob 
(Isaiah  x.  32).  The  path  next  descends  gradually  to  the  N.  to  the 
village  of  'AnatH. 

'An&t&  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Anathothj  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  the  birthplace  of  Jeremiah  (Jerem.  i.  1;  xi.  21-23).  It 
seems  to  have  been  fortified  in  ancient  times,  and  fragments  of 
columns  are  built  into  the  houses  of  the  present  village.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  village,  we  observe 
the  ruins  of  a  large  old  building,  probably  a  church,  with  a  mosaic 
pavement.  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  hill  on  which  the 
village  lies  embraces  the  mountains  of  ancient  Benjamin  towards 
the  E.,  part  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  a  number  of  villages  on  the 
hills  to  the  W.  and  N.   This  is  th^  district  mentioned  in  Isaiah's 
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description  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib 
(x.  28,  30). 

The  road  (guide  now  necessary)  leads  us  towards  theN.E.,  and 
in  3/4  hr.  skirts  the  WSdi  Fdra  (magnifloent  view).  After  20  min. 
more  we  descend  precipitously  into  the  valley  a  little  helow  the 
'Ain  F&ra,  a  spring  with  abundant  water.  The  vegetation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  remains  green  and  fresh  even  in  summer, 
the  brook  in  some  places  running  underground;  numerous  relics  of 
aqueducts ,  bridges ,  and  noble  buildings  are  visible.  High  up  on 
the  steep  rocky  sides  are  ancient  habitations  of  hermits  (ascent 
difficult). 

Following  a  small  side-valley  which  issues  a  little  below  the 
spring,  we  ascend  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  (8/4  hr.)  Jeba'. 

JebaS  a  village  with  the  shrine  of  the  Nebi  Ya'Mb  ('Prophet 
Jacob'),  is  the  ancient  Oeha  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Is.  z.  29), 
and  commands  the  Pass  of  Makhm&s.  The  view  is  extensive, 
especially  towards  the  N.,  where  the  villages  of  Burka,  Deir  Dlwdn^ 
and  Et-Taiyibeh  are  situated.  The  last,  a  Christian  village,  is 
perhap's  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23 ;  1  Sam.  xiii  17).  To 
the  N.E.  Rammdn  is  visible. 

Oeba  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  adjacent  Gibeah  of  Benjamin 
('Oibeah  of  8aul\  'Gibeah  of  God'),  which  has  been  identided  with  Tell 
el-Fdl  (p.  216).  Geba  and  Gibeah  seem,  however,  to  have  been  confounded 
even  in  the  Old  Testament;  thug  Geba  of  Benjamin  is  evidently  meant  in 
1  Sam.  xiii.  16  and  1  Sam.  xiv.  16  instead  of  Gibeah  (comp.  also  1  Sam.  x.  b). 

From  Jeba'  the  route  now  descends  to  the  N.E.  into  the  Wddi 
es-Suweintt  {S6  min.);  another  valley  also  opens  here  to  the  N.  The 
village  of'Makhm&B  (400  inhab.),  on  a  hill  I/4  hr.  to  the  N.E., 
contains  nothing  of  interest  except  a  cavern  with  columbaria,  or 
receptacles  for  cinerary  urns.  Farther  down  the  Widi  es-Suweinit 
contracts  between  lofty  cliffs  and  forms  a  ravine,  answering  to  the 
description  of  the  *pa8sage  of  Michmash'  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  6.  The 
two  ^sharp  rocks'  there  mentioned  may  also  be  identified,  and  may 
be  reached  by  a  detour  of  ^2  ^«  (recommended). 

Fbou  HakhmIs  to  BeitIn  viADsiaDtwiN  (l*/4hr.).  We  ascend  towards 
the  m.  to  the  tableland  along  the  E.  side  of  a  narrow,  but  deep  valley  which 
runs  into  the  Wadi  es-Suweini(.  At  the  point  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
valley  there  are  several  rock-tombs  on  the  W.  slope.  After  36  min.  the 
village  of  Burka  lies  opposite,  to  the  W.K.W.,  and  that  of  Kuddra  farther 
to  the  N.  After  V*  br.,  tombs  and  quarries.  We  next  reach  ('/4  hr.)  the 
large  village  of  Deir  Biwin,  loftily  situated,  and  enclosed  by  mountains. 

The  city  of  ^Ai  (Hat)  lay  near  Deir  Dlw&n,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. 'Ai  is  described  as  having  lain  to  the  E.  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8). 
It  was  captured  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii).  Isaiah  (x.  28)  calls  it  Aiath.  After 
the  captivity  it  was  repeopled  by  Benjamites. 

From  Deir  DiwHn  the  road  leads  through  a  hollow  to  the  (20  min.) 
top  of  Tell  eUHajar^  and  then  traverses  a  beautifol,  lofty  plain.  To  the 
K.E.  we  see  the  hill  of  Rimmw^  now  Rammdn  (Judges  xx.  45-47).  Farther 
on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Burj  BeMn,  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  fertile 
valley  we  perceive  the  village  of  BeMn.  which  W9  reach  in  20  min.  more 
(p.  217). 
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10.  From  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem. 

Comp.  Mapy  p,  92. 

5  M.  Good  Road.  —  Carriagu  (12  fr.)  and  Riding  Horsu^  see  p.  19. 
The  excursion  may  also  be  made  on  foot.  —  Half-a-day  will  tafflce  for 
Betblehem  itself,  but  travellers  who  go  on  to  Solomon^s  Pools  require  a 
whole  day  (comp.  p.  106). 

From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  of  the  English 
Knights  of  St.  John,  see  pp.  69,  70.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  road  to 
the  left  ascends  to  the  barren  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel 
(p.  84),  which  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  S.  side  of  Jerusalem. 
The  ruins  of  an  Arab  Tillage  on  the  hill  are  traditionally  called  the 
Country  House  of  Caiaphas.  To  the  S.  of  the  Wtli  Ahu  T6r  is  the 
tree  on  which  Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself;  all  its  branches 
extend  horizontally  towards  the  E.  Tradition  has,  however,  several 
times  changed  the  position  of  this  tree.  —  Farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  road,  is  a  large  Convent  of  Clarissine  Nuns. 

The  lofty  and  well  cultivated  plain  extending  hence  towards 
the  S.  is  called  El-Bukera  (p.  15).  The  plain  sinks  towards  the  W. 
to  the  W&di  el-Werd  *(p.  93).  On  the  right,  at  the  entrance  to  this 
valley,  we  first  observe  the  village  of  Beit  Safdfd^  and  then  that 
of  Esh-Sherdfdtj  at  some  distance.  On  an  eminence  close  by,  to 
the  right,  is  the  Greek  settlement  called  Katamdn  (p.  70).  Farther 
on  (21/2  ^>  f^om  Jerusalem),  to  the  left  of*  the  road,  a  cistern  is 
pointed  out  as  the  traditional  Well  of  the  Magi,  where  they  are  said 
to  have  again  seen  the  guiding  star  (Matt.  ii.  9).  Mary  also  is 
said  to  have  rested  here  on  her  way  to  Bethlehem,  whence  its  ancient 
name  Kathisma  (seat),  preserved  in  the  modern  name  Btr  KadtsmH, 

We  ascend  a  hill  to  (3  M.)  the  monastery  of  M4r  Ely&s,  very 
pleasantly  situated  (1.)  on  the  saddle  of  the  hill.  On  the  left  of  the 
road  lies  a  Well  from  which  the  Holy  Family  is  said  once  to  have 
drunk.  The  view  from  the  terrace  of  the  monastery  is  very  fine. 
To  the  S.  lies  Bethlehem,  to  the  N.  Jerusalem,  beyond  which  rises 
En-Nebi  Sam wil, "while  the  blue  mountain-range  to  the  E.  of  Jordan 
is  seen  to  great  advantage. 

The  monastery  was  erected  at  an  unknown  date  by  a  Bishop. Elias, 
whose  tomb  was  shown  in  the  monastery  church  down  to  the  17th  cent., 
and  was  rebuilt  during  the  Frank  regime  (1160)  after  its  destruction  by 
the  infidels.  Shortly  afterwards  the  tradition  was  invented  that  the  place 
was  connected  with  the  prophet  El^ah,  and  the  events  described  in  1  Kings 
xix.  3  et  seq.  were  even  localized  in  a  depression  in  the  rock  (to  the  right 
of  the  road,  opposite  the  monastery-door),  which  was  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  prophet*s  body. 

Beyond  the  monastery  the  road  leads  to  the  right,  skirting  a 
valley  which  descends  to  the  E.  and  reaches  to  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
front  of  us,  beyond  the  valley  towards  the  S.E.,  the  round  summit 
of  the  Frank  Mountain  (p.  110)  comes  in  sight,  and  towards  the  S., 
Bethlehem.  On  the  right  (S.S.W.)  lies  the  village  of  Beit  Jdld 
(p,  100).  After  10  min.  we  reach  TantUr,  a  settlement  of  the  Romaii 
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Catholic  Maltese  Order,  beautifully  situated  ou  a  hill  to  the  right 
and  containing  a  hospital  and  chapel.  Here  is  shown  the  Field  of 
PeaSy  so  called  from  the  legend  that  Christ  once  asked  a  man  what 
he  was  sowing,  to  which  the  reply  was  *stones\  The  field  thereupon 
produced  peas  of  stone,  some  of  which  are  still  to  he  found  on  the 
spot.   To  the  left  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

After  10  min.  (41/2  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  see  on  our  right  the 
Tomb  of  Bachel  (Kubbet  R/ih7lJ.  The  dome  of  the  tomb  closely 
resembles  those  of  the  innumerable  Moslem  welis,  and  the  white- 
washed sarcophagus  is  modern.  The  entrance  to  the  forecourt  is  on 
the  N.  side.  The  tomb  is  revered  by  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
and  is  much  visited  by  pilgrims,  especially  of  the  last-named  faith. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  the  names  of  these  devotees.  The  tomb 
is  generally  closed  (key  with  the  chief  rabbi  in  Jerusalem*). 

According  to  1  Sam.  x.  2  et  seq.,  and  Jer.  xxxi.  16,  the  tomb  of  Rachel  was 
on  the  border  of  Benjamin,  near  Bamah  (Er-Ram,  p.  216).  Traces  of  a 
conformable  spot  (based  on  old  tradition)  have  been  discovered  about 
V/i  M.  to  the  N.E,  of  KAftal  (p.  18j.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however, 
the  tomb  was  located  near  Bethlehem  and  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  was 
regarded  as  applying  to  Bethlehem.  This  view  was  already  shared  by 
the  author  of  the  erroneous  gloss  ('that  is  Bethlehem)  in  Gen.  zxxv.  19 
and  xlviii.  7,  placed  after  the  name  of  Bphraih^  near  which  Bachel  died; 
and  also  by  the  writer  of  Micah  v.  2.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  period  the  tradition  has  always  attached  to  the  same  spot,  and 
for  many  centuries  the  supposed  tomb  was  marked  by  a  pyramid  of  stones, 
of  which  the  number  was  said  to  have  been  twelve,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  monument  appears  to  have  been 
altered  in  the  15th  cent.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  repeatedly  restored. 

The  whole  district  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and 
its  careful  cultivation  and  luxuriant  vegetation  still  present  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  deserts  to  the  E.  and 
S.E.  of  Bethlehem  (comp.  p.  170).  To  the  right  of  the  road,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  valley,  we  see  the  large  Christian  village  of 
Beit  Jftl&i  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  olive  -  orchards ,  to 
which  a  road  turns  off  immediately  beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel. 

Beit  Jala,  which,  perhapjs,  corresponds  with  QUoh  (Josh.  zv.  61;  2  Sam. 
zv.  12),  contains  aboiit  4600  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  Orthodox  Greeks 
(with  a  church).  There  are  7C0-800  Latins,  with  a  seminary  of  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  and  a  school,  and  160  Protestants,  with  a  school  and  a  small 
church  maintained  by  the  German  Jerusalem  Society. 

Beyond  the  Tomb  of  Rachel  the  road  divides;  the  branch  straight 
on  leads  to  Hebron  (p.  108).  We,  however,  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  reach  the  first  houses  of  Bethlehem.  From  the  point 
where  the  road  bends  to  the  right  a  narrow  path  straight  on  brings  us 
to  the  {jb  min.)  so-called  David's  Well  (water  unwholesome).  Since 
the  15th  cent,  tradition  has  associated  this  spot  with  the  narrative 
in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14-17.  Close  beside  the  well  a  necropolis  has  been 
discovered  with  inscriptions  in  red  pigment  (mostly  names  of  the 
deceased).  In  the  vicinity  is  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  with  a  Greek 
inscription  (Psalms  cwiii.  19),  probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
monastery  founded  by  Paula  (p.  106).        Digitized  by  LjOOgle 
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Befhieliem  (2550  ft.))  the  home  of  David  and  the  birthplace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  now  contains  about  11,000  inhab.,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  Christians.  The  two  ridges  upon  which  the  town  lies  are  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Wddi  el-Hrobbeh  (PIC,  4),  on  the  S.  by  the  Wddi 
er-Riihib (Phh,  5),  and  on  the  W.  and'E.  by  two  shallower  depres- 
sions. The  W.  bill  is  connected  with  the  E.  hill  by  a  short  saddle.  — 
On  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  are  the  Ser&i(Pl.  B,  C,  4),  with 
the  Turkish  Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  some  shops,  and  a  small 
Arab  hotel  (landlord,  Dabduh),  where  nightquarters  may  be  obtained 
if  necessary. 

The  name  of  B^t  L^em  (^place  of  bread",  or  more  generally  'place  of 
food';  Arab.  Beit  Lahm)'hM  existed  without  change  daring  thousands  of 
years.  Bethlehem  is  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  idyl  of  the  book  of  Ruth^ 
but  ii  was  specially  famooa  as  the  hogme  of  the  family  of  David.  Not  only 
that  monarch  but  also  other  celebrated  members  of  the  family,  Joab, 
Asahel,  and  Abishai,  once  resided  here  (2  Sam.  ii.  13, 18,  32).  It  was  not, 
tiowever,  until  the  Christian  period,  when  it  began  to  attract  pilgrims, 
that  Bethlehem  became  a  place  of  any  size.  Constantino  erected  a  magni- 
ficent basiliea  here  in  330  (p.  103),  and  Justinian  caused  the  walls  to  be  rebuilt. 
Many  monasteries  and  churches  were  soon  erected,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as 
a  flourishing  place  about  the  year  600.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders 
the  Arabs  destroyed  Bethlehem,  but  the  Franks  soon  rebuilt  the  little 
town  and  founded  a  castle  near  the  monastery.  In  1244  the  place  was 
devastated  by  theKharezmiaAs(p.lxxxv),  and  in  1489  it  was  again  destroyed. 
For  a  time  the  place  lost  much  of  its  importance,  but  within  the  last  three 
eenturiea  it  has  gradually  recovered.  Quarrels  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Moslems  frequently  caused  bloodshed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  «ven 
occasionally  molested  by  the  Beduins.  The  Moslems  were  expelled  by  the 
Christians  in  1831 ,  and  after  an  insurrection  in  1834  their  quarter  was 
destroyed  by  order  of  Ibr&him  Pasha;  there  are  now  only  about  300  Mos- 
lems in  the  place. 

The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  by  agriculture  and  breeding  cattle,  besides 
which  they  have  for  several  centuries  been  occupied  in  the  manufacture 
of  rosuries,  crosses,  and  other  fancy  articles  in  wood,  mother-of-pearl, 
coral,  and  stinkstone  (lime  mixed  with  bitumen)  from  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
vases  made  of  the  last-named  material,  however,  are  very  fragile.  A  visit 
to  one  of  the  workshops  will  prove  interesting.  Bethlehem  is  also  the 
market-town  of  the  Beduins  in  Uie  neighbourhood. 

Comp.  PaltneTy  Das  jetzige  Bethlehem :  ZDPV.  xvii  (1894),  89  et  seq. 

The  town  is  divided  into  eight  districts.  The  Latins  possess  a 
Franciscan  Monastery  (comp.  PI.  A,  5)  here  with  a  hospice,  boys' 
school,  and  pharmacy,  and  a  new  church  (on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  at 
the  back  of  the  large  church) ;  they  have  also  a  Convent  of  the  Sisters 
'  of  8t.  Joseph  (PI.  B,  3),  with  a  girls'  school  and  an  orphanage.  In  the 
S.  W.  quarter  is  the  French  Convent  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  (PI.  A,  4), 
a  building  in  the  style  of  the  Castle  of  Sant'Angelo  at  Rome,  with 
a  church  and  a  seminary ;  on  the  hill  in  the  N.  suburb  is  the  large 
Boys*  Home  and  Industrial  School  of  Father  Beloni  (PI.  B,  3, 4),  with 
a  church  J  to  the  N.W.,  near  the  Hebron  road,  is  a  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  (PI.  A,  3);  and  on  the  highest  point  to  the  N.  is  a 
school  of  the  'Frhres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes'  (PI.  A,  2).  The  Gbeeks 
have  a  Monastery  of  the  Nativity^  the  Churches  Of  St.  Helen  and 
St.  George^  a  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  The  Armbnians 
also  have  a  large  Monastery.   The  three  monasteries  together  form 
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the  fortress-like  building  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town  (comp.  PI.  A,  6). 
The  nnmher  of  Pbotbstants  is  ahout  60.  There  are  also  a  school 
for  girls  (Pi.  C,  4)  and  a  seminary  for  female  teachers  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society,  and  a  German  Protestant  institution 
(PL  B,  4),  with  a  church  Tp.  107),  an  orphanage  to  the  W.  of  the 
town  on  the  way  to  ArJ&s  (p.  110),  and  a  medical  mission. 

•  The  large  ♦Ohubch  of  thb  Nativitt  (PI.  C,  4),  erected  over  the 
traditional  birthplace  of  Christ,  lies  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  and 
is  the  joint  property  of  the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians. 

The  tradition  which  localises  the  birth  of  Christ  in  a  cavern  near 
Bethlehem  extends  back  as  far  as  the  2nd  century  (Justin  Martyr).    As  an 


1.  Prineiptil  Entrance.  2.  Entrance  to  the  Armenian  Moncutery.  8,  3.  Entran- 
ces  to  the  Latin  MonasUry  and  Church,  i,  4.  Entrance*  to  the  Greek  Jionastery. 
6.  Font  0/  the  Greeks.  6,  6.  Entrances  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Choir.  7.  Comnum 
Entrance  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  to  the  Choir.  8.  8.  Armenian  Altars. 
9.  Entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Catharine  (Latin).  10,  lO.  Steps  leading  to  the 
Grotto  0/ the  Nativity  (comp.Fltkny^.iOi).  ii^ii.  Greek  Altars.  i2.  Greek  Choir. 
18.  Throne  of  the  Greek  Patriarch.  14.  Seats  of  the  Greek  Clergy.  15.  Pulpit, 
16.  Latin  Church  of  St.  Catharine.  17.  Entrance  to  the  Latin  Monastery, 
18.  Stairs  to  the  Grottoes  (comp.  Plan,  n.  104).    19.  Latin  Sacristy,  20.  Sehooh 

of  the  Franciscans,    21.  Latin  Monastery, 
The  dotted  lines  in  the  above  Plan  indicate  the  situatii^n  of  the  grottoes 

under  the  church  (comp.  Plan,  p.  104)^oOq1c 
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insult  to  the  Christians,  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  church  which 
stood  on  the  sacred  spot,  and  to  have  erected  a  temple  of  Adonis  on  its  site, 
but  this  story  is  not  authenticated.  It  is  certain  that  a  basilica  was  erected 
here  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  The  assertion  that  the  present 
church  is  the  original  structure  is  based  on  the  simplicity  of  its  style  and 
the  absence  of  characteristics  of  the  buildings  of  the  subsequent  era  of 
Justinian.  Other  authorities  consider  it  beyond  question  that  the  building 
underwent  considerable  restoration  in  the  days  of  Justinian  (027-565). 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  only  extremely  old,  but  specially  interesting  as  an 
example  of  the  earliest  Christian  style  of  architecture.  In  the  year 
1010  the  church  is  said  to  have  miraculously  escaped  destruction  by 
the  Moslems  under  H&kim,  and  the  Franks  found  the  church  uninjured. 
Throughout  the  accounts  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  there 
prevails  so  remarkable  a  unanimity  regarding  the  situation  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  church,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has  never 
been  altered.  On  Christmas  Day,  1101,  Baldwin  was  crowned  king  here, 
and  in  1110  Bethlehem  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  episcopal  see. 
The  church  soon  afterwards  underwent  a  thorough  restoration,  and  the 
Bysantine  emperor  Manuel  Comnenos  (1143-1180)  munificently  caused 
the  walls  to  be  adorned  with  gilded  mosaics.  The  church  was  covered 
with  lead.  In  1482  the  roof,  which  had  become  dilapidated,  was  repaired, 
Edward  IV.  of  England  giving  the  lead  for  the  purpose ,  and  Philip  of 
Burgundy  the  pine-wood.  At  that  period  the  mosaics  fell  into  disrepair. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  the  Turks  stripped  the  roof  of  its  lead, 
in  order  to  make  bullets.  On  the  occasion  of  a  restoration  of  the  church 
in  1672  the  Greeks  managed  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The  Latins  were 
again  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  church  through  the 
intervention  of  Napoleon  III.  in  18a2.  —  Comp.  *The  Church  of  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem",  by  W.  Harvey  and  others,  edited  by  R.  Weir  SchuHx  (London, 
1911 5  80*.). 

In  front  of  the  principal  entrance  on  the  W.  side  lies  a  large 
paved  space,  in  which  traces  of  the  former  atrium  of  Oonstantine's 
basilica  have  been  discovered.  From  the  atrium  three  doors  led  into 
the  vestibule  of  the  church ;  hut  of  these  the  central  one  (PI.  1) 
only  has  been  preserved,  and  it  has  long  been  reduced  to  very  smaU 
dimensions  from  fear  of  the  Moslems.  The  portal  is  of  quadrangular 
form,  and  the  simply  decorated  lintel  is  supported  by  two  brackets. 
The  porch  is  dark,  and  is  divided  by  walls  into  several  chambers. 
Being  no  higher  than  the  aisles,  its  roof  is  greatly  overtopped  by 
the  pointed  gable  of  the  church.  The  side-doors  leading  into  the 
church  are  also  waUed  up. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  church  is  characterized  by  the  grand  sim- 
plicity of  the  structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  double  aisles,  aild 
of  a  wide  transept  and  a  semicircular  apse,  which  are  unfortunately 
concealed  by  a  wall  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  1842.  The  floor  is 
paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone.  The  aisles  are  lower  than  the  nave 
and  only  4^2  and  4  yds.  in  width.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  four  rows  (11  to  a  row)  of  monolithic  columns 
of  reddish  limestone,  with  white  veins.  The  base  of  each  column 
rests  on  a  square  slab.  The  capitals  are  Corinthian,  but  show  a 
decline  of  the  style ;  at  the  top  of  each  is  engraved  a  cross.  The 
columns,  including  capitals  and  bases,  are  19  ft.  high.  Above  the 
columns  are  architraves.  In  the  aisles  these  architraves  bear  the 
wooden  beams  of  the  roof.  The  aisles  were  not,  as  elsewhere,  raised 
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to  the  height  of  the  nave  by  means  of  an  uppei  gallery,  but  walls 
were  erected  to  a  height  of  about  32  ft.  above  the  arohitiaves  of 
{he  inner  row  of  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof-beams  of  the 
nave.  These  form  a  pointed  roof,  which  was  once  richly  painted 
and  gilded.  Unfortunately  very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the 
mosaics  of  Comnenos  (p.  103).  The  lowest  row  on  the  S.  (right) 
side  consists  of  a  series  of  half-figures  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ, 
of  which  seven  only,  representing  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Joseph, 


a,  a.  Stairs  to  the  Crypt^  de- 
scending from  theGreek  choir 
of  the  church  of  the  Nativity 
(see  Plan,  p.  102).  b.  Stair* 
to  th*  Crypt,  from  the  Latin 
Church  of  St.  Catharine, 
c.  Stairs  now  closed,  d..  Place 
of  the  Nativity,  e.  Manger  oj 
the  Latins,  f.  Altar  of  the  Ad- 
oration of  the  Magi.  g.  Spring 
of  the  Holy  Family,  h.  Pat" 
sage  in  the  Rock.  i.  Scene, 
of  the  Vision  commanding  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  k.  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents.  1.  Tomb  of 
Eusebius.  m.  Tomb  of  St.  Je- 
rome, n.  Chapel  of  St.  Jerome, 


are  now  distinguishable;  above  these,  interspersed  with  fantastio 
foliage,  are  arcades,  containing  altars  concealed  by  curtains,  on 
which  books  of  the  Gospels  are  placed.  The  Greek  inscription  above 
contains  an  extract  from  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (381 ;  concerning  the  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  and 
still  higher  are  two  crosses.  On  the  N.  (left)  side,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  fantastic  plants,  are  representations  of  the  interior  of 
the  churches  of  Antioch  and  Sardica,  and  a  third  church,  with  altars 
and  books  of  the  Gospels.  Here,  too,  are  inscriptions  relating  to  the 
resolutions  of  Councils.  The  drawing  is  very  primitive,  being  with- 
out perspective. 

Three  passages  (PI.  6, 6,7)  lead  us  into  the  transept,  which  is  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave.  The  four  angles  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  transept  with  the  nave  are  formed  by  four  large  piers,  into 
which  are  built  pilasters  and  half- columns  corresponding  to  the 
columns  of  the  nave.  The  transepts  terminate  in  semicircular  apses. 
The  aisles  are  prolonged  to  the  E.  beyond  the  transept,  tOithe  right 
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and  left  of  the  choir;  they  are  of  unequal  length  and  have  rectilinear 
instead  of  apsidal  terminations.  The  mosaics  in  the  transept,  some 
only  of  which  are  now  distinguishable,  chiefly  represent  the  history 
of  Christ.  The  S.  apse  of  the  transept  contains  a  very  quaint 
representation  of  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  In  the  N.  apse  is  a 
representation  of  the  scene  where  Christ  invites  Thomas  to  examine 
his  wounds.  The  apostles  here  are  without  the  nimbus.  A  third 
fragment  represents  the  Ascension,  but  the  upper  part  is  gone.  Here 
again  the  apostles  are  without  the  nimbus ;  in  their  midst  is  the 
Virgin  between  two  angels. 

Two  flights  of  steps  (Nos.  10, 10  on  the  large  ground-plan,  p.  102; 
'a,  a'  on  the  plan  at  p.  104)  descend  into  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity, 
which  is  situated  below  the  choir  and  is  lighted  by  32  lamps.  It 
is  40  ft.  long  (from  E.  to  W.),  12  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  The 
pavement  is  of  marble,  and  the  walls,  which  are  of  masonry,  are 
lined  with  marble.  Under  the  altar  in  the  recess  to  the  E.,  a  silver  star 
(PL  d)  is  let  into  the  pavement,  with  the  inscription  ^Je8U9  Christus 
natus  est  hie  de  Virgine  Maria\  Around  the  recess  burn  15  lamps, 
of  which  6  belong  to  the  Greeks ,  5  to  the  Armenians ,  and  4  to 
the  Latins.  The  recess  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  mosaics.  This 
sacred  spot  was  richly  decorated  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  even  with  the  Moslems  was  in  high  repute  at  a  later  period. 
-^  Opposite  the  recess  of  the  Nativity  are  three  steps  (PI.  e) 
descending  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Mangbb.  The  manger,  in  which, 
according  to  tradition,  Christ  was  once  laid,  is  of  marble,  the 
bottom  being  white ,  and  the  front  brown;  a  wax-doll  represents 
the  Infant.  The  form  of  the  chapel  and  manger  of  Bethlehem  have 
in  the  course  of  centuries  undergone  many  changes  j  and  a  cradle- 
like' manger  is  shown  as  the  original  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  in  Rome ,  to  which  it  was  probably  brought  about  the 
year  760.  In  the  same  chapel ,  to  the  E. ,  is  the  Altar  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  (PL  f),  belonging  to  the  Latins.  The  picture 
is  quite  modern.  —  At  the  end  of  the  subterranean  passage  to- 
wards the  W.  we  observe  a  round  hole  (PI.  g)  on  the  right,  out  of 
which  water  is  said  to  have  burst  forth  for  the  use  of  the  Holy 
Family.  In  the  15th  cent,  the  tradition  was  invented  that  the  star 
which  had  guided  the  Magi  fell  into  this  spring,  in  which  none  but 
virgins  could  see  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  N.  part  of  the  grotto,  which  belongs  to  the 
Latins,  is  from  the  Church  of  St  Catharine  (see  below).  We  leave 
the  grotto  by  the  N.  steps  (No.  10  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102), 
and  continue  past  the  Armenian  Altars  (Nos.  8, 8  on  the  ground-plan, 
p.  102)  to  the  N.  apse  of  the  transept,  where  a  door  (No.  9  on  the 
ground -plan,  p.  102)  leads  into  the  Church  of  St.  Cathabine 
(No.  16  on  the  ground-plan,  p.  102).  Here  Christ  is  said  to  have 
appeared  to  St.  Catharine  of  Alexandria  and  to  have  predicted  her 
martyrdom.    The  church  is  probably  identical  witKa  chapel  of 
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St.  Nicholas  mentioned  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  handsomely  fitted 
up  and  in  1881  was  entirely  re-erected  by  the  Franciscans.  —  On 
the  N.  and  W.  is  the  Monastery  of  the  Franciscans,  which  IooIls  like 
a  fortress  with  its  massive  walls. 

Some  steps  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  church  (No.  18  on  ground- 
plan,  p.  102;  *h'  on  ground-plan,  p.  104)  descend  into  the  Chapel 
of  the  Innocents  (PL  k),  where,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
15th  cent.,  Herod  caused  several  children  to  he  slain,  who  had 
heen  brought  here  for  safety  by  their  mothers.  —  Five  steps 
lead  hence  to  a  second  Chapel  (PL  i;  fitted  up  in  1621),  where 
Joseph  is  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  angel  to  flee  into 
Egypt.  Other  Scriptural  events  were  also  associated  by  tradition 
with  this  spot. 

We  return  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Innocents  (PL  k)  and  enter  the 
passage  to  the  left,  containing  the  altar  and  tomb  of  Eusebius  of 
Cremona  (PL  1),  of  which  there  is  no  mention  before  1556.  A 
presbyter  named  Eusebius  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  7th  cent.)  was  a  pupil  of  St.  Jerome,  but 
that  he  died  in  Bethlehem  is  unlikely.  Farther  on  is  the  Tomb 
of  8t  Jerome  (PL  m),  in  a  chapel  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  tomb  of 
the  great  Latin  Church  Father,  who  was  born  in  Dalmatia  about 
340  and  died  at  Bethlehem  in  420,  has  been  shown  on  this  spot  for 
about  three  centuries.  St  Jerome  is  chiefly  famous  for  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Latin  (the  Vulgate),  for  which  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  specially  fitted  him.  Opposite  the  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  on 
the  E.,  the  tombs  of  his  pupil  Paula  and  her  daughter  Bkutochium 
(formerly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  church)  have  been  shown  since  1566.  — 
A  little  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  large  Chapel  of  8t,  Jerome  (PL  n), 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  dwelt  and  to  have  written  his  works.  It 
was  originally  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  is  now  lined  with  masonry. 
A  vdndow  looks  towards  the  cloisters.  A  painting  here  represents 
St.  Jerome  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  chapel  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  1449,  and  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (see  above)  was 
also  once  shown  here. 

To  the  S.  of  the  basilica  are  the  Armenian  and  the  Oreek  Monastery. 
The  tower  of  the  Greek  Monastery  affords  a  beautiful  Vibw  of  Beth- 
lehem and  its  environs,  particularly  towards  the  S.  and  £..,  into  the 
W&di  er-Rahib,  and  towards  Tekoah  and  the  Frank  Mountain. 

From  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  basilica  a  street  leads  S.E., 
between  houses,  the  Greek  Monastery,  and  its  dependencies.  After 
5  min.  we  come  (r.)  to  the  so-called  Milk  Qrotto,  or  Women's  Cavern, 
a  natural  rocky  cavern  about  16  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  high. 
The  tradition  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  that  the  Holy  Family 
once  sought  shelter  or  concealment  here,  and  that  a  drop  of  the 
Virgin's  milk  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  grotto.  For  many  centuries 
both  Christians  and  Moslems  have  entertained  a  superstitious  belief 
that  the  rock  of  this  cavern  has  the  property  of  increasing  the  milk 
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of  women  and  even  of  animals,  and  to  tbis  day  round  cakes  mixed 
with  dust  from  tbe  rock  are  offered  to  pil^ms. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of  the  Oerman  Protestant  Church 
includes  the  large  Carmelite  Monastery  to  the  W. ,  the  village  of 
Beit  jaU  (p.  100)  to  theN.W.,  and  Art^s  (p.  110)  and  the  mountains 
of  Judsa  to  the  S. ;  the  towers  of  the  vineyards  should  he  noticed 
(Matt.  xxi.  33).  

In  order  ta  visit  the  so-called  Fidd  of  the  Shepherds ,  we  may 
continue  to  follow  the  road  which  led  us  to  the  Milk  Grotto  towards 
the  E.,  descending  in  7  min.,  to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph 
which  occupies  the  site  of  a  small  church  of  earlier  date.  Here, 
according  to  a  medisval  tradition ,  stood  the  House  of  Joseph ,  in 
which  he  had  his  dream  (Matt.  i.  20).  In  6  min.  more  we  reach 
the  village  of  Beit  B&hUr  en-Nasdrd  (jLe,  *of  the  Christians').  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  by  pilgrims  in  the  16th  cent. ;  perhaps  it  is 
the  Ashur  of  1  Chron.  ii.  24.  It  has  ahout  1800  inhabitants,  mostly 
Orthodox  Greeks,  with  a  few  Latins  and  Moslems.  There  are  several 
grottoes  vdth  flint  tools  and  cisterns  here.  The  highest  cistern, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  village ,  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a 
traditional  miracle:  the  inhabitants  having  refused  to  draw  water  for 
the  Virgin,  the  water  rose  in  the  well  of  its  own  accord.  The  dwelling 
of  the  shepherds  is  now  placed  here  (Luke  ii.  8).  The  key  of  the 
Grotto  of  the  Shepherds  must  be  obtained  at  the  Greek  monastery 
here  (Deir  er-Rilm).  —  We  then  ride  on  towards  the  E.  through 
a  small,  well-cultivated  plain,  called  by  tradition  the  Field  of  Boaz 
(Ruth  ii.  3  et  seq.).  After  10  min.  we  reach  the  Field  of  the  Shepherds, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  Qrotto  of  the  Shepherds  (Arab.  Deir  er- 
Ra'wdtj  i,  e.  Convent  of  the  Shepherds),  a  cavern  now  converted 
into  a  chapel  and  probably  originally  used  as  a  cistern.  A  very  old 
tradition  makes  this  the  spot  where  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds.  The  subterranean  chapel,  to  which  21  steps  descend, 
contains  some  paintings,  shafts  of  columns,  and  a  few  traces  of  a 
mediaeval  mosaic  pavement.  Around  lie  some  ruins  which  perhaps 
belong  to  the  small  medisval  church  of  ^Gloria  in  Excelsis\  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  the  site  of  this  church  with  the 
ruin  otKhirhct  Siydr  eUOhanam^  about  650  yds.  to  the  N.,  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  latter  ruins  could  once  haye  been  a  church 
with  nave  and  two  aisles  (as  is  asserted). 

The  Tower  of  Edar  (Gen.  xxxv.  21)  or  Tower  of  Floeit^  in  the  Field  of 
the  Shepherds,  wae  known  to  Paa]a(p.  100).  Arenlfos  (ca.  670)  relates  that 
a  fine  church  stood  there  and  that  the  tombs  of  the  shepherds  were  shown 
in  the  rock.    At  the  time  of  the  Grnsades  the  chorch  long  lay  in  minB. 

From  Bethlehem  yift  ArUs  to  the  PooU  of  Solomon  (60  min.)i  see 
pp.  110, 109;  to  the  MoncuUnf  ofMAr  Sdbd,  see  p.  186 ^  to  Engediy  see  p.  171. 
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11.  From  Jenuudem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
and  the  Frank  Monntain. 

Comp.  Mespy  p.  93, 

Gabbiaqb  Road  as  far  as  the  Pools  of  Solomon  ^  8  M.  (carriages  and 
saddle-horses,  see  p.  19);  thence  with  guide  vift  Khareitdn  to  the  Frcuik 
Mountain  8  hrs.  \  from  the  Frank  Mountain  to  Bethlehem  V/t  hr. )  thenee 
back  to  Jerusalem  iV4  hr.  —  By  starting  early  from  Jerusalem  the  traveller 
may  accomplish  the  round  trip  in  one  day,  aRhough  by  so  doing  no  time 
is  left  for  a  visit  to  Bethlehem  (nightquarters,  see  p.  101).  ProvUions  and 
lights  should  be  taken.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  see  the  Pools  only, 
he  can  do  this  best  when  visiting  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  or  Hebron  (p.  113). 

From  the  Jaffa  Gate  to  the  Tomb  of  RaehtH  (1^4  ^r*)?  s®®  PP-  ^> 
100.  Thence  we  follow  the  Hebron  road  (p.  100),  firom  which  a  few 
yards  farther  on  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Beit  J4la  (p.  100). 

Beyond  Bethlehem,  on  the  left,  is  the  German  orphanage  for 
Armenian  children.  After  abont  50  min.,  at  the  point  where  the 
road  bends,  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Greek  monastery  Deit 
el-Kkadty  with  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  close  to  the  village  of  M- 
Khadr.  A  few  minutes  farther  on  is  KaPat  el-Buraky  or  *castle  by  the 
pools',  erected  in  the  17th  cent,  for  protection  against  the  Bedmns. 
We  here  obtain  the  key  for  the  spring  *Ain  S^lih,  which  rises  on  the 
hill  about  110  yds.  to  the  W.,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Christians, 
curiously  enough,  to  be  the  Sealed  Fountain  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
(iv.  12).  The  well -house  contains  two  dark  chambers,  in  the 
innermost  of  which  the  water  bubbles  forth  from  the  wall.  The 
water  of  the  different  streams  is  conducted  by  the  main  pipe  of  the 
new  water-system  of  Jerusalem  past  the  pools.  The  overflow  of  the 
spring  is  conveyed  by  the  old  conduit  to  a  point  below  the  upper- 
most pool.  Thence  it  flows  by  an  iron  pipe  to  rejoin  the  main  con- 
duit. There  is  a  second  fountain  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  the 
water  of  which  flows  in  the  old  conduit  mentioned  above. 

The  so-called  *Pool8  of  Solomon  (El^Burak)^  situated  in  a  small 
valley  at  the  back  of  the  castle ,  served  as  a  reservoir  for  the  old 
aqueduct  of  Jerusalem  (p.  109).  They  owe  their  name  to  the 
supposition  that  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  in  the  W&di  Ar^ 
(p.  109),  and  to  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Eccles.  ii.  6,  where 
pools  for  irrigation  purposes  are  mentioned.  According  to  Josephus, 
Pilate  built  (or  repaired)  a  conduit  with  money  taken  from  the 
Temple  treasury,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  connect  this 
with  Solomon's  Pools  (comp.  p.  109).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
really  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the 
reservoir.  There  are  three  pools ,  at  intervals  of  62-63  yds.  from 
each  other,  the  second  being  about  19  ft.  above  the  first,  and  the 
third  the  same  height  above  the  second.  At  the  lower  (E.)  end  of 
each  pool  a  wall  is  built  across  the  valley,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Sultan's  Pool  (p.  70).  The  Highest  Pool  is  127  yds.  long,  76  yds. 
wide  at  the  top  and  79  yds.  below,  and  at  the  Icywer  j^iLend  25  ft. 
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deep.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  tlie  lock,  and  partly  enclosed  by  masonry, 
buttresses  being  used  for  the  support  of  the  walls.  A  staircase  de- 
scends in  the  S.W.  corner.  The  Central  Pool  is  141  yds.  long, 
63  yds.  wide  at  the  top  and  83  yds.  below,  and  38  ft.  deep.  It  is 
almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  stairs  descend  in  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.  comers.  In  the  N.E.  corner  is  the  mouth  of  a  conduit  from 
'Ain  Silih  (see  p.  108).  The  E.  wall  of  the  reservoir  is  very  thick, 
and  is  strengthened  by  a  second  wall  with  a  buttress  in  the  form  of 
steps.  To  the  left  of  the  road  are  seen  remains  of  the  old  conduit 
fsee  p.  108  and  below).  The  Lowest  Pool^  the  finest  of  the  three,  is 
194  yds.  long,  49  yds.  wide  at  the  top  and  69  yds.  below,  and  at 
places  48  ffc.  deep.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rook,  and  partly  lined 
with  masonry.  Stairs  descend  in  the  S.E.  and  N.  E.  corners.  The 
inner  walls  are  supported  by  numerous  buttresses.  On  the  S.  side 
there  is  a  conduit  for  the  reception  of  rain-water.  The  lower  wall 
(£.)  is  built  of  large  blocks  in  the  form  of  steps,  and  is  penetrated 
by  a  passage  leading  to  a  chamber.  Similar  chambers,  but  inacces- 
sible, exist  in  the  lower  masonry  of  the  other  pools.  In  the  chamber 
of  the  lowest  pool  rises  the  third  spring,  'Am  FarHJeh^  and  a  little 
to  the  E.  of  it,  another  spring,  'Am^Atdn^  issues  from  a  little  valley  to 
the  S.  The  two  springs  unite  and  join  the  new  Jerusalem  aqueduct 
(p.  108)  below  the  third  pool. 

These  springs ,  however ,  did  not  suffice  for  the  water  s  apply  of  an- 
cient Jerusalem.  Two  other  large  Coin>uiT8  met  at  the  pools  and  allowed 
their  water  to  flow  into  them.  One  of  these  conduits  runs  above  the  first 
pool  and  was  carried  through  the  valley  of  *Atdn  by  a  tunnel.  Farther  on 
it  runs  to  the  S.  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  Wddi  Ddr  el-Bm4t  (Valley  of 
the  Nunnery),  then  for  »/4  hr.  along  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  thBiydr  (Valley 
of  Springs),  or  WAM  €l-Fvheimi*hi  in  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock  and  with 
openings  in  the  top,  and  finally  flows  into  the  spring  Bir  ed-DereJ  (Spring  of 
the  Steps).  The  other  conduit,  a  channel  2ys  ft.  wide,  begins  in  the  Wddi 
eWArrab  (p.  112),  crosses  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  flows  into  the  middle 

{ool.  The  total  length  of  its  remarkable  windings,  amounting  to  about 
7  M.,  corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Josephus  (400  stadia).  —  From 
the  pools  the  water  was  carried  to  the  city  in  two  different  conduits.  The 
higher  of  these  conveyed  the  water  from  *Ain  Sdlih  and  the  aqueduct 
of  the  Wddiel-Bipdr  along  the  N.  slope  of  the  Wddi  ehBurak  (Valley  of  the 
Pocds).  It  was  partly  hewn  in  the  rock ,  partly  constructed  of  masonry. 
The  conduit  descends  near  Rachel's  Tomb  and  then  rises  again :  here  the 
water  ran  in  stone  siphon-pipes.  The  lower  conduit,  still  in  a  state  of 
complete  preservation,  conveyed  water  to  the  city  from  all  the  pools  and 
springs  in  great  windings  about  90  M.  long.  One  arm  of  the  conduit  was 
connected,  no  doubt  under  Herod*s  government,  with  the  Artas  spring,  and 
conducted  to  the  Frank  Mountain.  The  main  arm  passed  Bethlehem  and 
RachePs  Tomb  on  the  S.  By  the  bridge  over  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  the 
upper  and  lower  conduits  met,  and  ran  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  W.  hill 
of  Jerusalem  towards  the  temple.  The  upper  conduit  is  the  more  artificial 
construction,  and  is  no  doubt  the  older. 

We  descend  the  WddiArt&s  towards  the  E.  (carriage-road),  where 
at  several  points  the  conduit  is  open  to  view.  After  10  min.  we  ob- 
serve on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  to  our  right,  a  conical  hill 
with  ruins  and  rock-tombs,  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Etam 
(1  Chron.  iv.  3),  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  'Ain  'Atan 
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(p.  109).  In  7  min.  more  we  see  to  the  right  helow  us  the  rather 
forlorn  village  of  AttiM,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Moslems,  with  a  con- 
yent  and  church  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  du  Jardin. 

From  Ast&s  to  Bbthlbhbu.  The  road  continues  to  follow  tlie  conduit. 
After  8  min/ a  view  of  the  town  ia  obtained  in  front;  in  V«  hr.  more 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  reached,  and  the  ascent  is  made  in  10  minatea. 

Farther  on  the  road  descends  the  valley.  After  20  min.  a  small 
lateral  valley  descends  from  Bethlehem  on  the  left,  while  the  main 
▼alley,  along  which  the  road  now  continues,  curves  to  the  S.E.  Our 
route  frequently  crosses  the  stony  bed  of  tlje  brook.  After  1/4  ^^- 
we  observe  the  ruins  of  mills  on  the  rock  to  the  right  After  i/2  hr. 
we  leave  the  Wadl  Arf^s  and  ascend  a  lateral  valley  to  the  right 
(S.W.).  After  10  min.  this  valley  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  left 
(S.) ;  another  lateral  valley  descends  from  the  right  (N.W.). 

Proceeding  farther  np  the  valley  to  the  S.,  we  come  in  V*  hr.  to 
Khiriet  TeM^a^  the  ancient  Tekoah,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  hill, 
2790  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  foot  is  a  spring.  The  place 
was  fortified  by  Behoboam ,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  who  was  originally  a  herdsman  (Amos  i.  1).  The  rains  are 
a  shapeless  mass  \  the  remains  of  a  church  (there  was  a  monastery  here  in 
the  middle  ages)  may  still  be  recognized,  and  an  octagonal  font  is  to  be  seen. 

At  this  bend  we  leave  the  valley  and  ascend  the  steep  hillside 
to  the  E.  At  the  top  we  again  see  Bethlehem.  In  20  min.  we 
descend  to  the  spring  of  KhareitAn,  named  Bit  d-Aineiztyeh;  by  the 
rock  opposite  lies  the  ancient  ruined  *laura',  or  monkish  settlement 
of  KhareitHrhy  and  before  us  opens  a  deep  gorge.  The  whole  scene  is 
very  imposing.  We  now  descend  on  foot  by  a  path  to  the  right 
along  the  hills  to  the  traditional  Gave  of  AduUam  (now  called  El- 
Ma^sd  or  Mc^hdret  Khareitiln)^  which  has  been  identified  since  the 
12th  cent,  with  the  fastness  in  which  David  sought  refuge  (comp. 
p.  125).  In  the  Christian  period  it  was  occupied  by  St.  Chariton 
(d.  ca.  410),  and  later  also  by  other  hermits.  The  opening  is  partly 
blocked  by  fallen  rocks.  The  cavern  is  a  natural  labyrinthine  grotto 
formed  by  the  erosion  of  water,  and,  as  the  explorer  may  easily  lose 
his  way ,  he  should  be  provided  with  a  cord  of  at  least  220  yds.  in 
length,  or  better  with  a  guide.  The  temperature  in  the  interior  is 
somewhat  high,  and  coat  and  waistcoat  may  be  advantageously  left 
at  the  entrance.  The  galleries  are  often  so  low  as  to  be  passable 
by  creeping  only,  but  they  sometimes  expand  into  large  charmbers. 
In  many  places  the  ground  sounds  hollow,  as  there  are  several 
stories  of  passages ,  one  above  another.  The  innermost  passages 
contain  niches  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  fragments  of  urns  and  sarco- 
phagi found  here  indicate  that  the  place  was  once  used  for  Interments. 
The  inscriptions  found  in  the  inmost  recesses  are  illegible. 

From  the  Wddi  Artds^  and  a  little  above  the  point  at  which  we 
left  it,  a  road  ascends  to  the  N.E.  to  the  (1  hr.)  — 

Frank  Mountain  (2490  ft.),  so  called  because  the  Crusaders 
here  offered  their  last  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Moslems.  The 
Arabic  name  is  Jehd  el-FureidU  (^paradise'  or  *or& 
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The  attempted  identiacation  with  Beth  Eaceerem  (Jer.  vi.  1)  fails  of 
proof.  Josephus  says  (Ant.  zv.  9,  4,  etc.)  that  Herod  founded  the  castle  of 
Hirodium  near  Tekoah  and  abont  60  stadia  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem.  This 
diBtahce  and  the  further  description  of  the  castle  seem  to  fit  the  present 
ruins.  Josephus  states  that  the  hill  was  thrown  up  artificially,  a  state- 
ment which  is  correct,  if  the  rounded  top  only  of  the  hill  be  taken  into 
account.  He  also  informs  us  that  Herod  was  buried  here.  Herodium 
was  the  seat  of  a  toparchy.  After  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  it  surrendered 
without  a  blow  to  the  legate,  Lucilius  Bassus. 

At  the  foot  of  tlie  hill ,  on  the  W.  side,  are  some  luins  called 
Siabl  (stable)  by  the  natives,  and  a  large  reservoir,  called  Birket 
Bint  ea-Sulidn  (pool  of  the  sultan's  daughter),  81  yds.  long  and 
49  bioad,  but  now  dry.  In  the  middle  of  it  rises  a  square  struc- 
ture, resembling  an  island.  Remains  of  the  conduit  from  the  Ar^as 
spring  (p.  109)  are  also  visible.  On  the  N.  we  see  traces  of  the 
great  flight  of  200  steps  mentioned  by  Josephus.  The  summit  of  the 
hill ,  which  rises  in  an  abrupt  (ca.  35°)  conical  form  to  a  height  of 
about  330  ft. ,  may  be  reached  in  10  minutes.  The  castle  which  once 
stood  here  has  disappeared  with  the  exception  of  the  enclosing  wall, 
of  which  the  chief  traces  are  the  remains  of  four  round  towers  men- 
tioned by  Josephus.  The  E.  tower  contains  a  vaulted  chamber  with 
a  mosaic  pavement.  The  large,  regular,  and  finely  hewn  blocks  of 
stone  which  lie  on  the  plateau  at  the  top  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  masonry  used  in  the  buildings 
of  Herod  (p.  xcyl). 

The  *ViBW  is  beautiful.  It  embraces  to  the  E.  the  desert  region 
extending  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  wild  cliffs,  between  which  a  great  part  of  the  blue  sheet  of 
water  is  visible.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  intercepted  by  hills.  To  the 
S.W.  are  the  ruins  of  Tekoah  and  the  village  of  Khareitiin.  To  the 
W.S.W.ifi  the  well  of  AbuNejeim,  and  to  the  N.W.  Bethlehem ;  to  the 
right  of  it  Beit  Sahiir,  and  in  the  foreground  Belt  Ta'amir  (see  below)  ^ 
on  a  hill  rises  Mfir  Ely&s.  To  the  N.  are  En-Nebl  Samwil  and  Abu 
Dis.    Farther  off  stretches  the  chain  of  hills  to  the  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Road  to  Bethlbhbm  ascends  to  the  N.W.,  at  first  along  the 
Wddi  td-Diya\  After  ^4  ^r.  we  leave  the  abandoned  village  of 
Beit  Ta'dmir  (with  traces  of  ancient  buildings)  on  a  hill  to  our  right. 
After  25  min.  the  way  begins  to  descend  into  the  WMi  el-Kauwds 
to  the  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  in  ^/2^\T.  more  it  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  whence  it  ascends  to  Bethlehem  (p.  101)  in  1/4  hr. 


12.  From  Jerusalem  to  Hebron. 

Comp.  Map^  p.  92. 

23  M.  Cabbiaob  Boad.  Time  required :  for  carriages  ^^|t  hrs. ,  for 
riders  6  hrs.  (comp.  p.  19).  Price  for  a  carriage  30  fr.,  or  if  a  night  be 
spent  out  40  fr.    Dragoman  advisable. 

From  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  (2^/4  hrs.),  see  p.  108. 
Our  route  ascends  gradually  past  the  highest  pool  to  the  hill  towards 
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the  S.W.  (*/4  ^^0>  wheift  we  obtain  a  line  retrospect  of  Bethlehem 
and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  As  we  proceed  we  see  the  ruins  of  Deir 
el-Ben&t  on  the  right;  to  the  left,  far  below,  Is  the  deep  Widl  el- 
Bly&r  (p.  109).  Our  road  runs  in  great  windings  along  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  round  the  rayines  of  the  lateral  valleys  of  the  W&di  el- 
Biyar.  On  the  right  is  Khithet  Beit  Zakaryd  (Beih-Zaehariak;  1  Maec. 
vi.  32  et  seq.),  where  Judas  Maccabsens  was  defeated  by  Antlochus 
Eupator ;  on  the  left,  Khirbet  Beit  Faght^r.  After  40  min.  we  cross 
the  Wddi  el'Biydr  near  its  head  and  come  to  a  small  plateau.  On  our 
right  (12  M.)  is  Khirbet  BHt  Sdwtr.  Farther  on  we  reach  (I21/2  M.) 
Khirbet  Beit  Sha^r^  on  the  right,  with  a  new  settlement;  at  some 
distance  off,  on  the  hill,  is  Beit  Ummar  (perhaps  Ma'arath,  Josh. 
XV.  591 ,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  JedHt  (Qedor,  Josh. 
XV.  58).  We  descend  into  the  broad  WQM  el-^ArrUb,  and  in  1/4  hr. 
(141/2  M.)  we  reach  the  — 

Bridge  over  the  Wddi  el-^ArrUb,  where  the  coachman  generally 
halts  -at  a  small  caf^.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  are  copious 
springs ;  immediately  to  the  right  (W.)  of  the  bridge  is  a  well-room. 
A  portion  of  the  water  is  brought  by  a  subterranean  conduit  from 
the  isolated  ruin-strewn  hill  to  the  W.  On  this  hiU  lie  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Khirbet  KHfin. 

Aboat  10  min*  below  the  bridge  is  a  latge  but  now  dry  reservoir 
known  as  Birket  a-^Arrdb.  This  reservoir  (80  yds.  long  by  68V3  yds.  broad) 
is  of  similar  construction  to  Solomon's  Pools,  and  is  connected  with  them 
by  the  conduit  mentioned  at  p.  109. 

From  the  bridge  the  road  ascends  past  a  (10  miu.)  pool  (Birket 
Xdfm)  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  water  from  which  used  also  to 
be  conducted  to  the  Birket  el-'ArrAb ;  it  is  dry  in  summer.  On  the 
S.  side  of  the  hill,  a  few  paces  to  the  right  of  the  road,  are  several 
fine  rock-tombs  and  small  caverns.  Above,  to  the  left,  is  (17  M.) 
Khirbet  Kheirdn.  After  IV4  M.  more  we  reach  (left)  the  spring 
of  ^Ain  ed'JDirwehj  above  which  are  a  Mohammedan  house  and  a 
praying-place.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  the  spring  in  which  Philip 
baptized  the  eunuch  was  pointed  out  here  (comp.  p.  93),  and  it  is  so 
marked  on  the  mosaic  map  of  MIdebl  (p.  162).  The  traces  of  an 
ancient  church  were  formerly  visible.  A  little  way  to  the  S.  there 
are  tomb-chambers  in  the  rock.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  are  ruins 
called  Beit  SHr,  which  answer  to  the  ancient  Beth-Zur  (Josh.  XT.  58; 
Nehem.  iii.  i6).  At  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  Beth-Zur  was  a  place 
of  great  importance.  A  little  farther  on  (5  min.)  the  Mohammedan 
village  of  HalhUl  (Josh.  xv.  58)  becomes  visible  on  a  hill  to  the  left. 
The  mosque  of  Nebi  Ydnuty  outside  the  village,  is  built,  according  to 
Moslem  tradition,  over  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  Later  Jewish 
writers  mention  a  tradition  that  the  prophet  Gad  was  buried  here 
(2  Sam.  xxiT.  11).    There  are  rock-tombs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  little  farther  on  (20^2  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  perceive,  about 
440  yds.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  ruins  of  ^Haram  Bdmet  el-KhalU, 
The  S.  and  W.  walls  only  are  preserved  (71  yds.  and  53V2  7^8. 
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long  respectively),  and  two  or  three  conises  of  stone  are  still  visible. 
The  blocks  aie  of  great  length  (10-16  ft.)  and  are  jointed  without 
mortar.  In  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  interior  there  is  a  cistern.  What 
purpose  the  building  served,  and  whether  it  was  ever  completed, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Jewish  tradition  places  here  the  Qrove 
of  Mamre.  (see  p.  115),  and  the  valley  is  still  called  the  ValUy  of 
Terebinths  (comp.  p.  124).  The  earliest  Christian  tradition  also  looks 
for  Mamre  somewhere  between  Hebron  and  Beit  S^r  (p.  112).  Abont 
60  paces  farther  to  the  E.  is  a  large  rained  church,  probably  the 
basilica  erected  by  Constantino  at  the  terebinth  of  Mamre.  Near  it 
are  two  oil-presses  in  the  rock.  A  large  cistern  5  min.  farther  to 
the  S.  is  shown  as  the  bath  of  Sarah. 

Returning  to  the  road,  we  come,  a  few  paces  farther  on,  to  an  in- 
different footpath  on  the  right,  which  leads  past  the  ruins  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Khirbet  en^Ncudrd  (*rain  of  the  Christians'),  oi BujUimSebztn, 
and  proceeds  direct  to  (^2  ^^0  ^^  Russian  hospice,  the  tower  of 
which  is  visible  from  afar.  Following  the  road,  we  gradually  descend 
the  hill,  pass  the  hospital  of  the  Scots  Mission  (see  below),  and 
reach  the  small  town  of  El-KhalU  (Hebron)  in  about  */2  ^^* 

Hebron.  —  Accommodation.  Bussian  Hospiok,  near  Abraham's  Oak 
(p.  115*,  good  lodging  but  without  board;  during  th9  season  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Russian  Buildings  at 
Jerusalem  is  necessary).  In  case  of  necessity  male  travellers  can  obtain 
accommodation  in  some  JswisH  Houses.  The  price  should  be  fixed  before- 
hand. —  TwkUh  Pott  db  TtUgraph  Offict,  —  Anfflo-Palestine  Co.U  Bank.  — 
It  is  advisable  to  take  a  Guidb  (d-12  pi. ;  more  in  proportion  for  a  party),  as 
the  Moslems  here  are  notorious  for  their  fanaticism.  Travellers  are  earnestly 
warned  against  that  arrant  beggar,  the  son  of  the  deceased  old  sheikh  Hamza. 

The  Scott  Mitsion  ( Unittd  Free  Churdi)  has  a  hospital  here  (physician, 
Dr.  Fatarton).  The  Oorman  JervtaUm  Society  maintains  a  native  teacher, 
who  also  conducts  Protestant  service  in  the  Arabic  tongue. 

History.  Eebron  is  a  town  of  hoar  antiquity.  Medieeval  tradition 
localized  the  creation  of  Adam  here ;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  owing  to 
a  misinterpretation  of  Joshua  ziv.  16 ,  where  Arba  is  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  man  among  the  Anakim  (giants),  Adam*s  death  was  placed  here. 
Tbe  ancient  name  of  Hebron  was  Kirjaih  Arba  ('city  of  Arba^).  In  Num- 
bers xiii.  22  it  is  claimed  that  Hebron  was  founded  seven  years  before 
Zoan,  I.e.  Tanis,  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Egypt.  Abraham  is  also  stated  to 
have  pitched  his  tent  under  the  oaks  of  Munre,  the  Amorite  (Gen.  xiii.  18, 
ziv.  19).  When  Sarah  died  (Gen.  zziii.)  Abraham  purchased  from  Ephron 
the  Hittite  the  double  cavern  oiMachpelah  as  a  family  burial-place ;  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  were  also  said  to  be  buried  here.  Hebron  was  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  z.  37)  and  became  the  chief  city  of  the  house  of  Caleb  (Josh.  ziv.  13). 
David  spent  a  long  time  in  the  region  of  Hebron.  After  SauFs  death  David 
ruled  over  Judah  from  Hebron  for  7*/»  years.  It  was  at  the  gates  of  Hebron 
that  Abner  was  slain  by  Joab,  and  David  caused  the  murderers  of 
Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  to  be  hanged  by  the  pool  of  Hebron.  Hebron 
afterwards  became  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellious  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
iv.  12).  It  was  fortified  by  Behoboam,  and  repeopled  after  the  captivity. 
Judas  Haccabseus  had  to  recapture  it  from  the  Edomites,  and  Josephus 
reckons  it  as  a  town  of  Idumsea.  Hebron  was  nezt  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  During  the  Moslem  period  Hebron  regained  much  of  its  old 
importance,  partly  by  its  commerce,  and  partly  as  a  sacred  place  owing 
to  its  connection  with  Abraham  (comp.  p.  Izviii),  to  whom  its  Arabian 
name  refers  (see  p.  114).    The  Crusaders  called  Hebron  the  Castellum^  or 
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Praeiidiwn  ad  Sanctum  Abraham,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  inrested  the  knight 
'Gerard  of  Ayeflnes  with  the  place  as  a  feudal  fief.  In  1167  it  became  the 
seat  of  a  Latin  bishop,  but  in  1187  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Hebron  J  Arablo  El-KhaUl  (abbreyiated  from  Ehaltl  er-RabmIn, 
*friend  of  God*,  i.  «.  'the  city  of  Abraham ,  the  friend  of  God*),  the 
capital  of  a  Kadi  (p.  Wii),  contains  22,000  inhab.,  including 
2000  Jews  (with  three  synagogues).  It  lies  3040  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  tlie  narrow  part  of  a  valley  descending  from  the  N.W. 
The  environs  abound  in  springs  and  are  extremely  fertile.  The  Jews 
make  good  wine  from  the  grapes  grown  in  the  vicinity  (comp. 
p.  116),  and  almond  and  apricot  trees  also  flourish.  The  place  has 
also  some  commercial  importance  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
the  Beduins.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  the  manufacture  of 
water-skins  from  goats*  hides,  aiid  glass-making.  Glass  was  manu- 
factured here  as  early  as  the  middle  ages,  and  the  principal  articles 
made  are  lamps  and  coloured  glass  rings  used  by  the  women  as 
ornaments.    A  visit  to  the  glass-furnaces  is  not  uninteresting. 

The  present  town  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  irrespective  of 
the  large  Jewish  quarters  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  1.  In  tne  N.W., 
the  Hdret  esh-SkeUeh^  deriving  its  name  from  the  beautiful  Modque 
(begun  in  668,  or  A.D.  1269-70)  of  the  Sheikh  'Ali  Bam,  a  pious 
man  who  died  in  670  (A.D.  1271-72).  Above  this  quarter  is  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Kashkala  spring,  near  which  there  are  ancient 
grottoes  and  rock-tombs.  From  the  spring  a  path  leads  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  Hobdl  er-Riydh,  2.  Hdret  Bdb  ez-Zdwiyeh,  adjoining 
the  first  quarter  on  the  W.  To  the  S.  of  the  second  quarter  is 
(3)  Hdret  el-Kaxzdtin  (of  the  glass--blowers),  and  to  the  E.  (4)  Hdret 
eWAkkdbi  (water-skin  makers).  Farther  to  the  S.  are  (5)  Hdret 
el-Haram  and  (6)  Hdret  el-Mushdreka,  the  latter  on  the  slope  on 
the*  other  side.  To*  the  S.E.  lies  (7)  Hdret  et-Kmn,  or  quarter 
of  the  cotton-workers.  —  Ancient  Hebron  lay  to  the  W.,  on  the 
olive-covered  hill  Bumeideh,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Quarantine  (see  be- 
low). On  this  hill  are  ruins  of  old  cyclopean  walls  and  modern  build- 
ings called  Deir  ei-Ar6o'fri,  'the  monastery  of  the  forty'  (martyrs); 
within  the  ruins  is  the  tomb  of  Jesse  (Isai),  David's  father.  At  the 
E.  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  deep  spring  of  Sarah,  *Ain  Jed^deh. 

In  the  bed  of  the  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  H&ret  el-Haram 
are  situated  two  large  reservoirs:  the  upper  one,  called  Bhrieet  el- 
Kaz%ditnj  or  Pool  of  the  Glass-blowers,  is  28  yds.  in  length,  18  yds. 
in  width,  and  27^/2  ft.  in  depth;  the  lower  basin,  constructed  of 
hewn  stones,  is  square  in  form,  each  side  being  44  yds.  long,  and 
'  is  called  BMcet  es-Sultdn.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  near  the 
latter  that  David  hanged  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  (p.  113). 
Olose  to  the  Birket  es-SuUan  sUnds  the  new  Serdi,  The  tombs  of 
Abner  and  Ishbosheth  shown  in  the  town  are  not  worth  visiting.  — 
On  the  hill  of  Kubb  el-Jdniby  to  the  S.,  is  the  Quarantine  Station, 

The  only  object  of  interest  is  the  Habam,  the  sacred  area  which 
encloses  the  legendary  site  of  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  (p.  113)  and 
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contains  a  mosqne  and  the  dwellings  of  dervishes,  saints,  and 
guardians.  Up  to  a  height  of  ahont  39  ft.  the  enclosing  wall  is  built 
of  very  large  blocks,  all  drafted,  hewn  smooth,  and  showing  the  marks 
of  the  Herodian  period  (p.  xcvi).  This  wall  is  strengthened  externally 
by  square  buttresses,  sixteen  on  each  side  and  eight  at  each  end.  The 
upper  part  of  the  wall  is  modem.  At  the  four  corners  stood  minarets, 
of  which  two  still  exist  (N.W.  and  S.E.).  The  Moslems  have  also 
erected  a  second  enclosing  wall  on  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  sides.  Two 
flights  of  steps,  on  the  N.  aiid  S.  sides,  between  this  wall  and  the 
old  one,  lead  to  the  interior  court,  which  is  1472  ft.  above  the  street- 
level.  *  Unbelievers'  may  ascend  to  the  seventh  step  of  the  flight  on 
the  S.  side.  Beside  the  fifth  step  is  a  large  stone  with  a  hole  in  it, 
which  the  Jews  believe  to  extend  down  to  the  tomb.  On  Friday  the 
Jews  lament  here  as  they  do  at  the  Place  of  Wailing  in  Jerusalem 
(p.  65).  —  No  Europeans,  except  a  few  of  high  rank,  have  hitherto 
been  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  Haram.  From  the  elevation  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Haram  (by  the  mosque  of  Jbn  *Othmdn)  a  sight  of 
the  court  and  the  buildings  within  the  walls  may  be  obtained. 

The  MoSQUB,  which  occapiea  the  S.  side  of  the  Haram  and  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  old  enclosing  wall,  is  a  building  erected  by  the 
Crusaders  in  11^-87,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  church  of  the  Justinian 
era,  and  has  been  restored  by  the  Arabs.  It  measures  70  ft.  from  K.  to  8. 
and  93  ft.  from  B.  to  W.  The  interior  is  divided  by  4  columns  into  a 
nave  and  aisles  running  N.  and  S.  The  capitals  of  these  columns  appear 
to  be  partly  Byzantine,  partly  mediseval.  The  walls  of  the  church  are 
incrusted  to  a  height  of  nearly  6  ft.  with  marble ,  above  which  runs  a 
band  with  an  Arabic  inscription.  Two  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  church 
lead  direct  to  the  Cave  of  M(iehpekth  beneath  (p.  113),  which  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  various  x>as8age8  and  chambers.  Above  ground  are  six  shrines  or 
cenotaphs,  which  are  said  to  stand  exactly  over  the  tombs  below.  The 
cenotaphs  of  the  Patriarchs  are  hung  with  green  cloths,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  those  of  their  wives  with  similar  clotha  of  crimson.  The 
cenotaphs  of  Isaac  and  Bebecca  are  inside  the  mosque,  those  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  in  octagonal  chapels  in  the  porch  to  the  N.  of  the  mosque, 
those  of  Jacob  and  Leah  in  cb  ambers  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Haram.  — 
Outside  the  JSaram,  at  the  N.W.  angle,  is  a  two-story  Building  of  1393, 
containing  two  cenotaphs  of  Joseph.  A  footprint  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed 
is  still  shown  in  a  stone  here.  —  The  oldest  Arabian  buildings  date  from 
1331,  under  the  Mameluke  Sultan  Mohammed  Ibn  Eilawiln.  —  Comp. 
ZDPV.  xvii  (1894),  pp.  116  et  seq.  &  pp.'238  et  seq.  Good  photogri-phs  of 
the  Haram  may  be  obtained  at  Baad's  in  Jerusalem  (p.  20). 

Adjoining  the  Haram  on  the  S.  side  is  a  *castle\  now  used  as 
barracks  and  half  in  ruins. 

The  traditional  Oak  of  Abraham  or  Oak  of  Mamre  is  in  the 
garden  of  the  Russian  Hospice  (p.  113),  which  we  reach  in  1/2  ^r.  by  a 
road  (practicable  for  carriages)  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Jeru- 
salem road,  and  leading  between  vineyard  walls.  This  fine  old  tree, 
which  unfortunately  is  slowly  dying,  was  highly  revered  as  far  back 
as  the  16th  century.  For  the  earlier  (Jewish)  tradition,  see  p.  113. 
The  trunk  of  the  oak  is  about  32  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  bottom. 
Behind  the  hospice  stands  a  View  Tower  (key  in  the  hospicel  which 
commands  a  magnificent  *View  extending  to  the  sea^OOgle 
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In  the  country  to  the  W.  of  Jordan,  the  oak  {el-baim^  Qnercus  ilex  pseu- 
dococcifera)  does  not,  as  beyond  Jordan,  develop  into  a  large  tree,  bnt,  as 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  off  by  the  goats,  it  usually  takes  the  form  of 
a  bush  only.  A  few  gigantic  trees  have  been  carefully  fenced  in,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  grow  up  unmolested ,  owing  doubtless  to  superstitious 
veneration. 

13.  From  Hebron  to  Beit  Jibrtn  and  Gaza. 

Ccmp.  Map^  p.  11. 
From  Hebron  to  BeU  Jibrin ,  A  hrs.   on  horseback  t  thence   to   Oaga 
ca.  9  hrs.  —  For  this  tour  a  guide  is  desirable.  —  Visitors  to  the  tombs 
of  Beit  Jibrin  must  first  obtain  the  permission  of  the  KSimmakam  of 
Hebron  (candles  required). 

We  follow  the  Jerusalem  road  to  the  poiat  where  the  roate  to 
the  Rassian  Hospice  diverges  (Yahr.;  see  p.  116).  Here  we  turn  to 
the  left  (W.)  and  descend  the  Wddi  el-Kilf;  on  a  hill  to  the  right 
is  BeU  lakdhil,  perhaps  theEaheol  (Walley  of  grapes')  of  Numbers  xiii. 
24  et  seq.,  whence  the  Israelitish  spies  brought  back  the  huge  bunch 
of  grapes.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  spring  of 'ilin  el^KHf.  The  valley 
now  expands,  turns  to  the  W.,  and  receives  the  name  of  Wddi  el- 
Merj.  On  the  (^kht.')  hill  to  the  left  lies  Terkamyd  (Tfieomias), 
with  a  few  antiquities.  In  1  V2hr.  the  road  skirts  the  base  of  another 
hill  on  the  left,  upon  which  is  Deif  Nakhkhds,  In  V2  ^^r*  ^e  d*©' 
BeU  Jibrtn  from  the  N.  E. 

Fbom  Jsbosalbm  to  Beit  JibrIn,  8S/4  hrs.  To  (2i/4  hrs.)  the  Pools  of 
Solomon,  see  p.  108.  Before  reaching  tne  pools  we  diverge  by  a  ro:id  to 
the  right  (W.),  which  leads  vi&  (V4  hr.)  Bl-Khadr  (p.  103).  In  85  min.  we 
see  mtdn  a  little  to  the  right;  to  the  left  open's  the  W&di  Fiikin.  After 
V2  hr.  the  road  to  Beit  'At&b  diverges  to  the  right,  while  our  route  pro- 
ceeds  (1.)  to  the  S.W.  «/4  ^r.  Hill  with  extensive  ruins  (on  the  left)?  Vt  br. 
^Ain  et-TannUr^  deep  down  in  the  valley,  with  lemon-groves*,  10  min.  Buins 
(to  the  left).  We  are  now  following  an  old  Boman  road.  After  M  min. 
a  road  diverges  to  the  right  to  Beit  Kettif  (p.  124);  we.  however,  descend 
to  the  left.  20  min.  Boman  milestone  (prostrate);  1/2  hr.  we  cross  the 
bed  of  the  Wddi  es-Sant;  to  the  left  a  well  on  a  hill.  In  V*  hr.  a  road 
diverges  to  the  left  (wliich  we  do  not  follow) ;  to  the  right,  in  the  valley, 
the  Tell  Zakaryi  (p.  124)  is  visible.  In  V2  br-  our  route  enters  the  Wddi 
Zakaryd  (left)  and  leads  to  the  8.  across  a  well-cultivated  plain,  with  fre- 
quent traces  of  the  Boman  road.  Beyond  an  ancient  well,  with  reservoirs, 
we  reach  (1/2  hr.)  Beit  Jibrin. 

The  village  of  Beit  Jibrin  (*House  of  Gabriel'),  with  about  1000 
Moslem  inhab.,  lies  between  three  hills,  the  Tell  Burndt  on  the  W., 
the  Tell  Sanddhanneh  on  the  S.,  and  the  Tell  el-Judeideh  on  the  N. 

The  Israelitish  town,  home  of  the  prophets  Micah  (Micab  i.  1)  and 
Elieser  (2  Ghron.  xx.  37),  was  known  as  Marethah  (Greek  2iari$$a)  and  stood 
originally  about  1  H.  farther  to  the  S.  on  the  Tell  Sandahanneh.  which 
overlooks  the  roads  from  Gaza  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  *  The  old  name 
reappears  in  Khirbet  Merd$h.  i/s  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  town  was  fortiAed 
by  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8),  and  after  the  Exodus  became  an  Edomite 
capital.  Under  the  Ptolemies  a  large  settlement  of  Phoenicians  was  estab- 
lished here.  In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
strategic  importance  and  was  captured  by  Hyrcanus.  The  town,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  B.C.  40,  reappears  in  A.D.  68,  under  the 
new  name  of  Bait?u>gabra,  as  a  fortress  standing  on  the  present  site  (see  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  8,  1,  where  the  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Betaris).    The  town 
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received  yarions  privileges  conpled  with  the  name  EleutheropolU^  or  Lueia 
Beptimia  Severiana^  from  the  Roman  emperor  Septimins  Sevenis  in  202,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  journey  in  the  East  (Roman  coins  still  offered  for  sale). 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Christian  hishop  as  early  as  the  4th  eentorj.  The 
Crusaders  found  the  place  in  ruins;  they  called  it  OibeUn.  Under  Fnlke 
of  Anjou,  in  1134,  a  citadel  was  erected  here.  In  1244  Oihelin  was  Anally 
taken  by  Beyhars  (p.  Izzzv).  The  fortress  was  restored  in  1561.  Comp. 
'Excavations  in  Palestine  during  the  years  1896-1900'  and  /.  P.  Htm  4; 
H.  TfHerseh,  ^Painted  Tombs  in  the  Kecropolis  of  Harissa'  (1905;  21.  2s.), 
published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 

The  Tillage  ocoapies  about  one-third  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town.  Rnins  of  old  buildings  are  incorporated  with  most  of  the 
houses.  A  portion  of  the  ancient  wall,  perhaps  built  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1134,  still  exists  on  the  N.  side;  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  a 
moat.  To  the  N.W.  and  £.  were  forts.  At  the  E.  fort  there  still 
exist  fragments  of  columns,  a  line  large  portal,  and  a  reservoir.  The 
N.W.  fort  (small  fee)  stood  on  an  eminence ,  and  the  ancient  sub- 
structions are  still  easily  distinguished  from  the  later  work.  Over 
the  door  Is  an  inscription  dating  from  the  year  958  of  the  Hegira 
(1551).  The  fortress  was  flanked  with  a  tower  at  each  comer.  The 
interior  contains  a  handsome  cistern  and  many  vaulted  chambers 
now  used  as  dwellings.  On  the  S.  side  runs  a  gallery  from  E.  to  W., 
which  was  originally  the  aisle  of  a  church.  On  the  left  and  right 
are  five  piers,  formerly  enriched  with  columns  In  white  marble  and 
with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  arcades  are  pointed. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  *Kook  Catbbns  Cwdk  or 
*ar6k)  in  the  vicinity  (comp.  pp.  xcv,  124).  The  caverns  consist  of 
round,  bell-vaulted  chambers,  20-50  ft.  (in  some  cases  even  100  ft) 
in  diameter,  supported  in  some  cases  by  pillars.  They  are  30-40  ft. 
in  height.  Each  cavern  is  lighted  from  above  by  a  well-like  opening. 
Even  if  we  allow  for  the  softness  of  the  material,  a  kind  of  grey  chalk, 
the  manner  in  which  the  chambers  have  been  excavated  is  none  the 
less  admirable.  Most  of  these  caverns  date  back  to  the  ancient  Hebraic 
or  some  even  earlier  period.  Their  number  and  similarity  lead  to  the 
inference  that  they  were  used  as  dwellings;  some  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  a  few  were  cisterns;  St.  Jerome  informs 
us  that  the  Hdtim,  or  dwellers  in  mountains  and  caves,  once  lived 
in  this  district,  and  that  the  Idumssans  lived  in  caverns  throughout 
the  country  from  here  to  Petra,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intensity 
of  the  heat.  Some  of  the  caverns  seem  to  haye  been  used  as  chapels, 
as  they  have  apses  turned  towards  the  E.  and  erosses  engraved  on 
their  walls. 

The  following  walk  is  the  most  interesting  here.  We  descend  from 
the  fortress  to  the  S.  E.,  pass  the  tombs,  and  ascend  a  small  water-course. 
In  5  min.  we  observe  caverns  below  us.  To  iudge  from  the  niches  hewn 
in  them  (five  at  the  back,  three  on  each  side),  they  must  once  have  been 
used  as  sepulchres.  The  niches  are  2  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  high 
above  them  are  hewn  numerous  triangles  (possibly  for  lamps).  Some  of 
the  round  openings  above  have  been  widened  in  the  course  of  ages. 
After  the  falling  in  of  the  chambers  there  have  also  been  formed  open 
spaces  in  firont  of  them,  within  which  the  pillars  of  the  groups  of  cham- 
bers  are   still  preserved.  —  Farther  to  the  S.  is  a  second  group  of  more 
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lofty  grottoes.  One  of  them  containa  a  well^  and  at  several  places  the  gronnd 
sounds  hollow.  The  walls  are  green  with  moisture  and  very  smooth.  Rudely 
engraved  crosses,  and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  early  period  of  Islamism 
(in  Guflc  characters) ,  are  sometimes  observed.  The  marks  of  tools  are 
clearly  visible  on  the  walls.  Proceeding  from  one  cavern  to  another,  we 
ascend  the  valley  as  far  as  a  ruined  church ,  which  in  a  straight  line  is 
only  1  H.  from  the  village.  It  is  still  called  by  the  natives  J£dr  HannA^  or 
Sandahanneh.  The  substructions  of  this  church  date  from  the  Byzantine 
period*,  but  the  ground'plan  was  altered  by  the  Crusaders.  The  principal 
apse  is  well-preserved.  The  window-arches  are  ronnd.  The  stones  are 
carefully  hewn,  and  the  walls  are  massive.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
are  pilasters ,  and  under  the  K.  aisle  is  a  crypt  with  vaults.  Opposite 
the  church  is  the  tdk^etw  Mughdr^  Sandahanneh^  comprising  several  cham- 
bers, the  largest  of  which,  is  100  ft.  in  diameter.  Kot  far  off,  to  the  W., 
is  the  passage  of  Et-SHk,  a  tunnel  over  33  yds.  long,  with  two  cross-galleries, 
containing  no  less  than  1906  small  niches  (columbaria),  which  served  as 
receptacles  for  cinerary  urns.  —  The  whold  chain  of  hills  of  Hir  Hann& 
is  honeycombed  with  caverns  and  tombs.  The  finest  tomb  lies  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Wadi  el-BiyS^,  opposite  the  Tell  Sandahanneh.  It  was  con- 
structed ea.  B.C.  260  for  the  head  of  the  Phcenician  colony.  Adjoining 
the  antechamber  on  the  N.,  B.,  and  S.  are  three  chambers,  with  41  loculi 
(Kokim,  p.  xovi)  for  bodies  hewn  in  the  walls.  They  have  gabled  roofs,  the 
only  ones  of  the  kind  found  in  Palestine.  The  main  chamber  (E.)  opens 
out  into  a  large  rectangular  recess,  with  three  niches  for  sarcophagi.  Paint- 
ings form  the  chief  decoration  of  the  tomb.  Above  the  locuU  in  the  chief 
chamber  is  a  broad  firieze  of  hunting-scenes,  beginning  in  the  S.W.  comer 
and  running  round  the  walls.  First  comes  a  man  blowing  a  trumpet,  next 
a  rider  attacked  by  a  leopard,  then  various  animals,  each  with  an  inscription 
in  Greek.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  portal  to  the  main  chamber  are 
paintings  of  the  three-headed  Cerberus  and  a  cock.  The  paintings  betray 
the  hand  of  a  Greek  artist  and  resemble  those  on  vases  of  the  6th  ana 
i|th  cent.  B.C.  —  Somewhat  to  the  S.  lies  another  collection  of  tombs. 
They  are  less  richly  painted,  but  the  figures  of  the  two  musicians  are 
worthy  of  notice.    These  are  the  only  tombs  in  Palestine  thus  decorated. 


The  road  to  Gaza  crosses  the  range  of  hills  to  the  W.  of  Beit  Jibrin, 
affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  that  yillage  from  (1/4  hr.)  the  top.  After 
35  min.  we  observe  in  the  fields  to  the  right  the  well  of  the  Sheikh 
^Amr.  We  now  leave  the  mountains  of  Judah  behind  us  and  gradually 
descend  their  last  spurs  to  the  plain,  in  a  "W.  direction.  On  the  left, 
after  1/2  ^''  >  ^ses  Tett  el-MansiU'a ,  with  some  ruins ,  and  */2  ^'^ 
farther  on  we  reach  some  caverns  which  have  fallen  in,  known  as 
'Ardk  el-Menshtyeh,  Our  route  next  turns  towards  the  S.W.  On  the 
right  (1/2  ^'0  ^^®8  'Ajldnj  which  the  Septuagint  confounds  with 
Adullam,  a  mistake  followed  by  Eusebius  (see  p.  110).  In  about 
13/4  hr.  from  'Ar&^  el-Menshiyeh  we  reach  — 

Tell  el'Hastj  probably  on  the  site  of  the  Biblical  LaehUh,  an 
important  frontier -fortress  in  the  direction  of  Egypt  (2  Kings 
xviii.  14  et  seq.)  during  the  period  of  the  Israelitish  kings. 

Lachish  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix.  8)  and,  according  to 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  captured  by  him.  According  to  Jeremiah  (xxxiv.  7), 
Lachish  was  one  of  the  last  cities  taken  from  the  Jews  by  Kebuchadnezzar. 
The  extensive  and  highly  interesting  excavations,  which  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  has  undertaken  here  in  the  last  few  years,  have  brought 
to  light  many  fragments  of  town-walls  and  fdrtifications  of  different  pe- 
riods (some  very  ancient),  numerous  clay  vessels,  etc.  (comp.  Flinder*  Petrie^ 
*Tell  el  Hesy'i  J.Bliis^  'A  Mound  of  Many  Cities'). 
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To  the  S.B.  -of  Tell  el-Hasi,  4y«  M.  «p  ihe  Wddi  el-Muleiha,- lies  the 
Tell  en-NeJileh,  probably  the  site  of  the  ftncieiit  Eglon  (Joshua  x.  8,  34,  36). 

From  Tell  el-Hasi  our  tonte  continues  to  descend  ^he  Wddi  el- 
Haia.  After  i^/4  hr.  we  reach  Bureir^  where  the  first  palms  occur. 
To  the  right,  after  40  min.,  we  perceive  the  village  of  Simsim^  in 
an  olive -grove.  Tobacco  and  sesame  are  grown  abundantly  here. 
Soon  after  we  cross  the  wadi  to  the  S.W.  After  1/4  hr.,  on  the  left 
the  village  of  iVcjd,  and  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  the  dunes 
near,  the  sea.  The  road  next  passes  (25  niin.)  Dimreh  on  the  right, 
and  (3/4  hr.)  Beit  Handn.  We  soon  reach  orchards  with  olives,  8yca-» 
mores,  and  palms,  and  in  IV2  ^^'  more  the  town  of  — 

Oasa  or  Ghaszeh.  —  Accommodation  at  the  Latin  Hospigb  (Mr.  Oatt, 
a  German),  or  at  the  Gbbek  Monastbbt  (introduction  from  Jerusalem 
desirable).  The  best  place  for  pitching  Tbnts  is  near  the  Serai.  —  Twkish 
Pott  Office;  International  Telegraph  Office.  —  Bbitish  Consulab  Aobnx, 
Knetevich.  —  Monbt.  At  Gaza  the  mejidi  in  worth  46  piastres,  and  other 
coins  are  also  worth  twice  as  much  as  at  Jerusalem.  —  For  admission  to 
the  Great  Mosque  (p.  121),  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  permission  of  the 
Eaimmak&m  (in  the  Sersli),  who  appoints  a  soldier  (fee  V4  mejidi,  more 
/or  a  party)  to  accompany  the  visitors. 

TLintorj.  In  the  country  of  Peleshet^  i.e.  the  low  plain  between  Garmel 
and  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  we  find  in  historical  times  the  ^PelisMim*,  or 
Philistines,  a  nation  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Semitic  race.  Their 
invasion  was  made  from  the  sea  about  1100  B.C.,  when  they  took  possession 
of  the  coast  with  its  originally  Ganaanitish  towns.  Their  origin  is  un- 
known. The  Bible  (Amos  ix.  7,  etc.)  connects  them  with  Caphtor^  which 
has  been  supposed  to  beGrete.  The  Philistines  adopted  not  only  the  civiliza- 
tion, but  the  Semitic  language  and  the  cult  of  the  Ganaanites;  their 
principal  divinities  were  Dagon  (Mamas),  a  Ganaanitish  god,  and  the 
Syrian  goddess  Derketo  (Atargatis).  both  deitied  in  the  form  of  fish.  — The 
Philistines  must  early  have  established  a  constitution*,  Jewish  history, 
at  any  rate,  shows  us  a  perpetual  league  of  their  five  chief  towns,  Gaza, 
Ashdod  (p.  122),  Ascalon  (p,  123),  Gath  (p.  134),  and  Ekron  (p.  13).  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  the  Philistines  far  surpassed  the  Hebrews  in  culture  \ 
and  in  warnchariots  and  cavalry  they  were  superior  to  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  6).  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a  round  copper  helmet, 
a  coat  of  mail,  and  brazen  greaves,  and  carried  a  javelin  and  a  long  lance, 
while  each  had  a  shield-bearer,  like  the  Greeks  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
light-armed  were  archers.  The  Philistines  possessed  fortified  encampments ; 
they  built  lofty  walls  round  their  towns.  They  carried  on  a  vigorous  and 
extensive  commerce,  especially  inland  •,  and  their  wars  with  the  Israelites 
were  partly  caused  by  their  e£forts  to  retain  the  command  of  the  great 
caravan  routes,  especially  that  to  Damascus.  —  In  the  last  decades  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges  the  Philistines  contested  the  hegemony  of  Palestine 
with  the  Israelites,  and,  in  fact,  ruled  over  Israel  for  a  long  time.  In  what 
way  this  guerilla  war  was  carried  on,  we  may  learn  from  the  lively  and 
vigorous  narrative  of  the  hero  Samson  (Judges  xiii.  et  seq.).  The  first 
kings  of  Israel,  Saul  and  David,  effected  their  final  deliverance  from  the 
foreign  yoke,  though  several  of  the  succeeding  kings  had  to  wage  war  with 
the  Philistines.  In  the  course  of  the  great  war  between  Egypt  and  Assyria 
the  Philistian  plain  became  strategically  important,  and  its  occupation 
therefore  formed  a  constant  source  of  strife  between  these  nations,  to  the 
great  disquiet  of  the  Philistines.  Some  of  the  Philistines,  too,  were  prob- 
ably exiled  at  this  period.  After  the  Jewish  captivity  the  kingdom  of 
the  Philistines  had  disappeared.  In  the  wars  between  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  diadochi  Philistia  again  became  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts. 
During  the  Maccabsan  period  the  Philistian -Hellenic  coast -towns  gave 
i^esh  proofs  of  their  hereditary  enmity  against  the  Jews,  but  the  Macca- 
beans  succeeded  in  permanently  subjugating  the  Philistian  plain. 
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Qaza  Uy  OB  tiie  important  route  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia,  which  was 
joined  here  by  the  trading-routes  from  Elath  (p.  213)  and  Arabia.  It  was 
thus  always  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  and  a  frequent  object 
of  contention.  Its  port  was  Mafwnat^  which  was  raised  by  Constantine 
the  Great  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent. town  under  the  name  of  CWn- 
tttuUia,  According  to  the  Old  Testament  Gaza  was  one  of  the  five  allied 
Philistine  cities  (see  p.  119),  and  it  was  here  that  Samson  performed  some 
of  his  remarkable  exploits  (Judges  xvi.)*  The  Israelites  held  possession 
of  the  town  only  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their  empire 
(1  Kings  iv.  24).  TigUth-PUeser  HI,  of  Assyria  captured  the  town  in  73i 
B.C..  and  it  thereafter  remained  a  part  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian  empires.  Alexander  the  Great  took  it  after  a  siege  of  two  months ; 
and  it  was  long  an  apple  of  discord  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids. 
In  96  B.C.  it  was  asain  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  Janneaus. 
Under  Gabinius  Kew  Gaza  was  built  some  distance  to  the  8.  of  the  former 
town.  It  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  to  Herod,  after  whose 
death  it  rererted  to  the  Boman  proVinee  of  Syria.  Under  the  Romans  Gaza 
peaoeftdly  developed  its  resources.  Philemon,  to  whom  the  Epistle  of  that 
name  was  addressed,  was  traditionally  first  bishop  of  Gasa.  Down  to  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  town  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  paganism, 
adhering  to  its  god  Hamas  (see  p.  119),  whose  statues  and  temples  stood 
till  the  year  400,  when  they  were  destroyed  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor.  On 
the  site  of  the  principal  temple  a  large  cruciform  church  was  afterwards 
erected  by  Eudoxia,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Arcadios.  In  634  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs  under  'Omar,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  place 
by  the  Moslems,  because  H&shim,  Mohammed's  grandfather,  who  had 
once  traded  with  the  place,  had  died  and  been  buried  there.  The 
Crusaders  found  Gaza  in  ruins.  In  1149  Baldwin  II.  erected  a  for^ss 
here.  In  1170  Saladin  plundered  the  town,  though  unable  to  reduce  the 
fortress;  in  1187,  however,  the  whole  place  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1244 
the  Christians  and  Moslems  were  defeated  by  the  Kharesmians  near  Gaaa. 
Since  that  period  Gaza  has  been  a  place  of  no  importance.  In  1799  it 
was  taken  by  Napoleon.  —  Comp.  communications  of  GaU  in  ZDPV. 
Tii  (1884).  1-14,  296-298;  xi  (1888).  149-169. 

Qha%%eh^  the  seat  of  a  KliimmaV^°^  (p*  l^ii)  ^nd  contalniug  a 
small  ganison,  has  40,000  inhab.,  including  1000  Greeks  (who  possess 
s  church),  100  Latins  (also  with  a  diuroh),  and  150  Jews.  The  upper 
town  lies  on  a  hill  about  100  ft.  high;  in  the  plain,  to  the  E.  and 
S.,  are  the  new  quarters  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  upper  town 
haye  disappeared.  The  ancient  town  was  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
modem  one,  and  to  the  S.  and  £.  elevations  of  the  ground  are  visible, 
marking  the  course  of  the  old  town-walls.  The  newer  houses  are 
largely  built  of  ancient  materials.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of 
orchards.  Owing  to  the  abundance  of  water  contained  by  the  soil  the 
vegetation  is  very  rich.  The  town-wells  are  100-160  ft.  deep,  but 
the  water  in  most  of  them  is  brackish.  —  Gaza  is  a  town  of  semi- 
Egyptian  character }  the  veil  of  the  Moslem  women,  for  example, 
closely  resembles  the  Egyptian.  The  bazaar,  too,  has  an  Egyptian 
appearance.  The  old  caravan-traffic  with  Egypt  (see  above)  is  now 
almost  extinct,  but  the  market  is  still  largely  frequented  by  the 
Beduins,  especially  for  dates,  figs,  olives,  lentils,  and  other  pro* 
visions.  Gaza  is,  moreover,  an  important  dep6t  for  barley,  wheat, 
and  durra.  The  principal  industries  are  the  making  of  pottery  and 
weaving;  yarn  to  the  value  of  10,000^  is  exported  annually  for 
the  latter  from  Manchester  to  Gaza  and  Mejdel  (p.  124).  There  is 
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also  a  steam-mill  owned  by  a  German.  —  An  unusually  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  ophthalmia,  for  the  relief  of 
which  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  established  a  hos- 
pital here.  The  same  society  has  schools  for  Moslem  and  Christian 
boys  and  girls  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling. 

In  the  N.W.  part  of  the  upper  town,  near  the  Bdb  'Aihaldn 
(Asoalon  Gate),  lies  the  Jdmf  es^Saiyid  Hdshinij  a  building  of  some 
antiquity,  in  which  Hashim  (p.  120)  is  buried.  It  was  restored  in 
the  19th  cent.,  in  part,  however,  with  the  old  materials.  —  From 
this  point  we  proceed  to  the  £.  to  the  8er(jii  (on  the  N.£.  side  of  the 
upper  town)  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  with  finely  Jointed  masonry, 
now  in  great  part  fallen  into  decay.  A  little  to  the  £.,  by  the  bH 
el-KhalU  (Hebron  Gate),  is  the  sanctuary  of  Ab^WAzm  ('Father  of 
Strength*,  i.e.  Samson),  with  the  TowJb  of  Samson.  —  To  the  S.W.  of 
the  Sei^i  rises  the  Jdmf  el-Kebir  or  Oreat  Mosque  (adm.,  see  p.  119; 
shoes  must  be  removed).  The  court  of  the  mosque  is  paved  with 
marble  slabs;  around  it  are  several  schools.  The  mosque  itself  was 
originally  a  Christian  church,  consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  built  in 
the  12th  cent,  out  of  ancient  materials  and  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
The  Moslems  erected  an  additional  aisle  on  the  S.  side,  and,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  minarets,  built  up  the  apses.  Over  the  three 
square  pilasters  and  two  half-  pillars  which  bound  the  nave  rise 
pointed  arcades.  On  one  of  the  beautiful  columns  (N.E.)  is  a  bas- 
relief  representing  the  seyen-branched  candlestick,  with  a  Greek  and 
Hebrew  inseriptlon.  The  W.  portal  is  a  line  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic. 

To  the  S.W.  of  this  mosque  is  situated  a  handsome  caravan- 
serai, called  the  KMn  ez-Zett  (*oil  khin').  Proceeding  to  the  S. 
through  the  Hdret  en^Nasdra  and  Hdret  ez-ZeitUn  quarters,  with  a 
mosque  of  finely  hewn  stones,  we  reach  the  former  town-gate  of 
Bdb  ed^DdrCn  (Diitn  =s  Daroma^  the  old  Greek  name  for  the  S.  part 
of  Palestine) ;  along  this  road  pass  the  caravans  to  Egypt.  —  Con- 
tinuing to  the  E.,  we  reach  the  Bdb  tl-Muntdr^  the  old  S.B.  gate. 
Here,  tradition  maintains,  is  the  place  whence  Samson  took  away 
the  gates  of  the  Philistines  (Judges  xvi.  2  et  seq.),  which  he  then 
carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  Jebel  el-Munfar  (see  below). 

A  ride  of  ^4  ^^>  to  the  S.E.  of  Gaza  brings  us  to  the  Jebtl  el' 
Muntdr  (270  ft  above  the  sea),  which  is  covered  with  tombs.  The 
view  hence  repays  the  ascent:  to  the  S.,  beyond  the  cultivated 
land,  lies  the  sandy  desert;  to  the  E.,  beyond  the  plain,  rise  the 
hill-ranges  of  Jud»a;  to  the  W.,  beyond  the  broad,  yellow  sand-hills, 
stretches  the  sea;  but  the  most  picturesque  object  of  all  is  the  town 
itself,  looking  forth  from  its  beautiful  green  mantle. 

Fbom  0a2a  to  El-'AbIsh,  18  hrg.  From  Gasa  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  Tell 
eWAJiil  near  the  Wddi  el-Ohagxeh.  About  1  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  TeU  el-'AJ^i« 
near  Tell  Jem'a^  are  the  ruins  of  Umm  Jerdr  (probably  the  Otrar  of  Gen.  xx.  1  \ 
xxvi.  1).  After  IV4  hr.  we  reach  Deir  el-Belah  (the  ancient  DdtHtn;  the 
mosque  Jdmf  el-Xhidr  stands  on  the  site  of  an  old  chapel).  We  next  reach 
(1  hr.  37  min.)  Khdn  TdnuSy  a  large  village  with  a  fine  mosque  of  the  timo 
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of  Saltan  Barktk.  In  iV«  hr.  we  reach  Tell  Rifah^  or  RMhia^  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier;  then  (21/4  hrs.)  ShHkh  Zuwddy  M4  hrs.)  KMrbet  el-BorJ, 
and  (2>/t  hrs.)  the  broad  valley  of  JSl-'ArUh^  the  *Biyer  of  Egypt'  of  the 
Bible  (^nmb.  xxziv.  6 ;  Isaiah  xxvii.  12).  In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the 
fortress  and  the  quarantine-station.  Bl-'Arith  (7603  inhab.),  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Bhinoeolura.  By  the  cistern  in  the  conrt  there  is  an 
Egyptian  sarcophagns  (a  monolith  of  granite) ,  now  nsed  as  a  trough.  — 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  originally  fonnded  by  an  Ethiopian-Egyptian 
king  as  a  place  of  banishment,  and  under  the  name  of  Larii  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  Baldwin  I.  of  Jerusalem 
died. here  in  1118.  The  Hajar  Berdawtl^  or  *Stone  of  Baldwin*,  is  still 
pointed  out.    Kapoleon  took  El-'Ar!sh  in  1799. 

Fbom  Gaka  to  Jaffa,  ca.  46V2  M.,  by  road  (carr.  in  9-10  hrs.,  40-60  f^. ; 
there  and  back  in  2  days,  00-70  f  r.).  —  The  road  leads  to  (4Vs  M.)  Beit  Ld^a 
(the  ancient  Bethelia),  leaving  BeU  Hainan  (p.  119)  to  the  B.  lli/s  M.  Barbara^ 
a  large  village;  16  H.  ir«y<feZ  (excursion  by  donkey  to  Ascalon,  fee  p.  124); 
16V2  H.  HamAmeh,  with  2000  inhab.  tl8Vs  M.  MiekAt  Suleimdm  Agha,  a  kh^n. 

28  M.  Bsdiid,  a  village  with  6000  inhab.,  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
commanded  by  a  still  higher  eminence  on  which  the  acropolis  probably 
stood.  European  travellers  will  find  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  nouse  of 
the  German  proprietor  of  a  large  steam-mill.  Esdfid  is  the  ancient  Ashdod 
(Greek  Axotos)^  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important  dty  of  the 
Philistian  Pentapolis  (p.  119).  Its  position  on  the  main  route  between 
Egypt  and  Syria  lent  it  importance  for  both  countries.  About  the  year 
711  B.G.  it  was  captured  by  the  Assyrians,  and  a  century  later  it  was  taken 
from  them  by  Psammetichus  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  yean.  The  Mac- 
cabseans  added  Ashdod  to  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  x.  84),  but 
Pompey  restored  its  independence.  Subsequently  it  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Herod.  Philip  the  evangelist  preached  the  gospel  here  (Acts 
viii.  40),  and  bishops  of  Azotus  are  mentioned  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  on  the  S.  side,  lies  the  ruin  of  a  large  mediseval 
kh&n,  with  galleries,  courts,  and  various  chambers.  Ancient  masonrv  and 
fragments  of  columns  are  also  detected  in  the  houses  and  mosques.  About 
3  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  old  seaport  of  Ashdod,  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle. 

Beyond  EsdAd  the  road  brings  us  to  (26  H.)  the  bddge  over  the  Wddi 
Sukreir.  and  to  (28  M.)  the  dilapidated  KMn  Sukreir. 

dQVi  H .  Yebna,  a  rather  large  village  with  two  mosques,  one  of  which 
(El'Keniteh)  was  no  doubt  once  a  church  of  the  Crusaders,  and  has  a  hand- 
some portal.  It  is  situated  on  the  Wddi  ef-Sardr  (possibly  the  valley  of  Sorek^ 
Judges  xvi.  4)  and  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Jabneh  or  Jabneel  (Josh.  xv. 
11),  the  Greek  name  of  which  was  Jatnnia.  Jabneh  possessed  a  aeaport 
of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  B4U4n. 
3  if.  to  the  K.W.  (see  below).  This  seaport  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
by  Judas  Maccabseus  (2l[acc.  xii.  8),  but  the  Jews  did  not  obtain  permanent 
possession  of  the  town  until  the  time  of  Alexander  Jannseus.  Pompey 
restored  its  independence ;  Gabinius  rebuilt  the  town,  which  had  fallen  into 
decay ;  and  Augustus  presented  it  to  Herod.  At  that  time  it  was  a  populous 
town  and,  as  a  seaport,  more  important  than  Joppa.  Even  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  Jamnia  became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin; 
a  famous  rabbinical  school  flourished  here,  and  the  town  was  afterwards 
intellectually  the  centre  of  the  conspiracy  against  Trajan,  A.D.  117.  The 
Crusaders  called  the  town  JbeUn^  and  erected  a  large  fortress  here. 

From  Yebna  our  road  leads  to  (88  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Jfdhr  B4tbtn 
(Ruben),  the  lower  course  of  the  Wddi  ei-Sardr  (p.  14).  881/4  H.  Jewish 
colony  of  Rishon  le-Zion  (p.  16).  42V2  1I.  YdtUr,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jaffa.    Thence  to  Jaffa,  see  pp.  16.  8. 

From  Gaza  to  Beereheba^  see  p.  170. 
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14.  From  Gaza  to  Jerasalem  vift  Ascalon. 

Comp.  MapSy  pp.  11^  92. 

From  Gaza  to  Aicalony  S^/a  hrs.  on  horseback:  thence  to  Jenuatetn 
i&ft  hrs.    Nightqnarters  may  be  found  atEsddd  (p.  122)  or  at  Hejdel  (p.  124). 

The  best  route  is  that  along  the  coast,  which  we  reach  vi^  the 
Welt  Sheikh  Ridwdn  in  20  minutes.  We  then  skirt  the  coast  all  the 
way  to  (ca.  3  hrs.)  the  — 

Snins  Of  Ascalon  CAskaldn).  —  Ascalon  was  one  of  the  five  principal 
towns  of  the  Philistines,  and*  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Derketo 
(p.  119).  From  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (p.  120)  the  town  paid 
Mbute  to  the  Assyrians  s  in  the  Persian  period, it  belonged  to  the  Tyrians* 
in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  from  the  reign  of  Antiochos  III. 
onwards  to  the  Seleucidee.  In  104  B.C.  it  succeeded  in  making  itself  iu' 
dependent,  and  it  reckons  its  own  chronology  from  that  date.  It  enjoyed 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  Roman  period,  aa  a  kind  of  free  republic 
under  Roman  protection.  Herod  the  Grreat  was  born  at  Ascalon,  and  he 
caused  the  town  to  be  embellished  with  baths,  colonnades,  and  the  like, 
although  it  was  not  within  his  dominions.  The  citisens,  like  those  of 
Qaza,  were  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity  down  to  a  late  period.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Crusaders,  Ascalon  was  in  possession  of  the  Fatimites  of 
Egypt.  On  Aug.  12th,  1099,  the  Franks  gained  a  brilliant  victory  under  the 
walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  only  after  a  siege  of  five  months  by  sea 
and  land  that  they  at  length  compelled  the  place  to  capitulate.  Saladin^s 
victory  at  Hattin  brought  Ascalon  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Mos- 
lems, and  its" walls  were  razed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Crusade. 
In  1191  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  began  to  rebuild  the  fortress,  but  he  was 
obstructed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  other  princes,  and  in  a  subsequent  truce 
with  the  Moslems  it  was  agreed  that  the  place  should  remain  unfortified. 
In  1270  Beybars  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  demolished,  and  since  then 
Ascalon  has  been  a  ruin. 

Ascalon  is  correctly  described  by  William  of  Tyre,  the  historian 
of  the  Crusades,  as  lying  within  a  semicircle  of  ramparts,  the 
chord  of  which  was  formed  by  the  sea  on  theW.,  and  sloping  towards 
the  sea.  The  top  of  the  ramparts  affords  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
ancient  site.  Near  the  S.W.  corner  lay  the  small  and  bad  harbour 
of  Ascalon.  Of  the  bastions  which  defended  it  a  few  remains  still 
exist.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea  stood  a  gate,  the  site  of  which 
is  still  called  Bdb  el-Bahr  (^sea'-gate").  The  W.  wall  is  continued  along 
the  low  cliffs  on  the  coast.  Large  fragments  of  it  have  occasionally 
fallen.  —  In  the  S.  part  of  the  wall  another  gate,,  called  that  of  Gaza, 
is  still  distinguishable,  and  there  are  also  remains  of  towers.  —  The 
ramparts  on  the  E.  side  were  the  most  strongly  fortified,  the  walls 
there  being  very  massive  and  upwards  of  672  ft.  thick;  fragments 
of  columns  built  into  them  are  sometimes  seen  projecting.  On  the 
hill,  near  the  Weli  Mohammed^  are  the  still  tolerably  preserved 
towers  which  defended  the  principal  gate,  that  of  Jerusalem;  but  the 
remains  are  deeply  buried  in  sand.  — Within  the  walls  are  luxuriant 
orchards,  among  which  are  found  fragments  of  columns,  statues,  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches,  and,  most  important  of  all,  40  cisterns 
of  excellent  water.  The  orchards  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  El^ 
Jdra^  a  village  with  300  inhab.,  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  the  ancient 
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Ascalon.  Sycamores  abonndi  and  \ineS|  olives,  frait-trees,  and  an 
excellent  kind  of  onion  also  thrive  in  this  favonred  district.  This  last 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Ascalonia,  whence  the  French  ^chalotte 
and  our  shalot  are  derived. 

From  Ascalon  (El-Jdra,  p.  123)  the  road  leads  N.E.  to  (3/4  hr.) 
Xejdel  (possibly  Migdal-Qad,  Josh.  xt.  37),  a  place  of  8000  inhab., 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  orchards  and  possessing  a  well -stocked 
bazaar  and  a  considerable  weaving-industry  (comp.  p.  120).  About 
3/4  M.  to  the  N.  is  a  steam-mill,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr,  Egger, 
can  generally  provide  accommodation  (previous  notice  desirable).  The 
mosque  is  partly  built  with  ancient  materials ,  and  has  an  elegant 
minaret.  —  After  7  min.  we  turn  to  the  E.  from  the  main  road.  In 
50  min.  we  reach  Wddi  MakkCLs,  and  (10  min.)  leave  Jdlis  on  the 
right  (S.).  We  then  reach  (55  min.)  the  village  of  Ef-Sawdftrf  and 
then  (5  min.)  another  of  the  same  name.  A  third  §aw&ffr  lies  farther 
to  the  N.,  and  one  of  them  perhaps  answers  to  iSfopftir  (Micah  i.  11). 
We  next  reach  (to  the  E;  72  hr.)  the  well-watered  W6di  es-Sdfiyeh, 
The  road  passes  (1  hr.)  a  water-course,  and  then  (8/4  hr.)  returns  to 
the  W&di  es-S^fiyeh,  but  does  not  cross  it.  The  plain  here  is  always 
marshy  in  spring.  In  20  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  Tell  es-^&flyeh. 

The  Tell  ef-S&flyeh,  which  commands  the  outlet  of  the  great 
Wddi  es-Sant  (valley  of  mimosas  j  probably  the  valley  of  Elah  or 
Terebinth  VaUeyy  1  Sam.  xvii.  2;  comp.  pp.  18,  113),  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  ancient  Oath  of  the  Philistines  (p.  119 ;  the  identl- 
flcations  with  Mizpahy  Josh.  xv.  38,  or  LUmah^  Josh.  x.  29,  are 
untenable).  In  1138  King  Fulke  of  Ai\jou  built  a  castle  here,  which 
was  named  Blanea  Ouarda  or  Specula  Alba  from  the  conspicuous 
white  chalk  rooks.  In  1191  the  castle  was  taken  by  Saladin  and 
destroyed.  On  the  W.  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  cavern  (probably  an  old 
quarry),  beyond  which  we  traverse  the  miserable  modem  village. 
On  the  top  (10  min.)  a  few  substructions  of  well-hewn  stones  are 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  Crusaders'  castle.  The  well  is  also  built 
of  ancient  materials.  Excavations  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
have  brought  to  light  some  curious  fragments  of  pottery,  possibly 
of  painted  Philistine  ware.  The  view  is  very  extensive. 

Here  we  re-enter  a  region  of  Book  Caverns  like  those  with  which  we 
became  acquainted  at  Beit  Jibrin  (p.  117).  Some  of  these  are  at  Detr  el- 
BulUrn,  20  min.  to  the  S.E.  of  Tell  es-Slkfiyeh,  others  at  DHr  ed'JHf>bdn,  ^4  hr. 
farther,  others  again  at  Khirbet  Dakar,  Vt  ^^'  to  the  W.  of  Deir  ed-Dibban. 

About  1  hr.  beyond  Tell  ef-Saflyeh  we  leave  the  village  of  *Ajilr 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  (E.),  and  soon  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  Wddi 
es'Sant  (see  above).  After  i/4  hr.  we  observe  to  the  left  (N/)  the  Tell 
Znkaryd,  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aaeka  (Josh.  xv.  35 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  English  explorations  here  have  unearthed  the  remains  of 
fortifications  (dating  partly  from  the  pre-Israelitish  period),  pottery, 
terracottas,  etc  We  descend  into  the  broad  and  well-cultivated  floor 
of  the  valley.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  a  small  valley  and  the  well  Bir  es- 
Safsdfow  the  right.  On  the  hill  to  the  lOft  is  Beit  Ketttf  (hardly  to 
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be  identified  with  the  ancient  Netophah,  Ezra  ii.  22),  -which  we  reach 
in  1/2  hr.  moie.  The  Tillage  contains  about  1000  inhabitants  and 
affords  a  very  extensive  Vihw.  Below  the  village  the  W4di  e$-IJiir, 
coming  from  the  S.,  unites  with  the  W&di  el-Mesarr,  descending 
from  the  N.E.  To  the  3.  lies  Dahr  el-Jnwefid,  and  a  little  towards 
the  W.  the  extensive  ruins  of  Shnwelkeh,  with  ancient  caverns 
fperhaps  the  Soeohf  or  Shoehoh,  of  Joshua  xv.  35  and  1  Sam.  xvii. 
1  et  seq.).  To  the  W.  Ues  Deir  'A^fiir,  to  the  N.W.  Khirbet  esh- 
Shmeili,  Tibna  (Timnatfc,  Judges  xiT.  5),  and  'Ain  Shems  (p.  14\ 
To  the  N.  are  Z&nii'a  {Zanoah,  1  Chron.  iv.  18)  and  ^ar'a  (p.  14), 
a  little  to  the  right  of  which  lies  the  small  village  of  Khirbet  Jerash. 
To  the  N.E.,  in  the  distance,  is  Beit  'A^b  (supposed  to  be  the  rock 
Etham,  Judges  xt.  8;  a  cave  still  exists  there). 

The  site  of  AduOam  (Joshua  zv.  85.  xii.  16)  1  Sam.  zxil.  1;  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  18,  14)  has  beeti  sopposed  to  be  identical  with  a  spot  1  hr.  to  the 
8.  of  Shuweikeh,  near  the  hiU  ShMh  MadkHr  (comp.  p.  110).  Adullam, 
which  has  also  been  placed  here  by  Eosebius,  was  probably  a  mountain- 
fastness,  the  reading  Vsave"  being  erroneous. 

From  Beit  Nettif  we  descend  in  25  min.  to  the  outlet  of  the 
Wddi  el'Mcsarfy  and  in  1/4  hr.  we  pass  the  ruin  of  a  khin.  We 
diverge  to  the  lieft  into  the  Wddi  el'Lehdm,  a  small  side-valley. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  (fine  view).  We  next  pass 
(20  min.)  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  eUKhdn.  We  now  follow  the  top  of 
the  hills  and  enjoy  a  magnificent  view.  Vegetation  becomes  sparse, 
and  we  enter  a  stony  desert.  After  1  hr.  10  min.  we  reach  the 
watershed  and  keep  to  the  left  (N.E.) ;  the  road  to  the  right  (S.E.) 
leads  past  El-Khadr  (p.  108)  to  Bethlehem.  About  72 1^'*  farther  on 
we  begin  to  descend  into  the  valley,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  village 
of  El'Kabiiy  and  then  (55  min.)  turn  to  the  right  into  the  large  main 
valley,  the  Wddi  Bitttr,  Riding  up  the  valley,  we  reach  Biittr  (p.  14) 
in  25  minutes.   Thence  to  Jerusalem,  see  pp.  93,  92. 


IS.^rom  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Comp.  J/op,  p.  92. 
By  CAaRiAOs  this  excursion  (there  and  back)  takes  l>/s  day  (fafe 
60  fr.).  There  is  a  road  as  far  as  Jericho  (i  hrs.),  but  beyond  that 
driving  is  practicable  in  dry  weather  only.  A  dragoman  may  be  dispensed 
with  by  male  travellers,  as  there  is  hotel  accommodation  at  Jericho.  — 
BiDBRS  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  take  6  hrs.,  thence  to  the  Jordan  iVs  hr., 
and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea  1  hr.  The  whole  trip,  including  the  return- 
journey  vift  Jidr  Sdbd  (p.  185),  takes  3  days.  For  this  the  dragoman  should 
be  content  with  70-80  fr.  a  head  (exclusive  of  tents). 

To  Oethtemane,  see  p.  76.  The  road  ^adually  ascends  and  then 
bends  to  the  E.  On  the  Mount  of  Offence,  to  the  right,  is  the  Bene- 
diotihe  convent.  Farther  on,  in  the  small  valley  that  descends  on 
the  left  from  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  we  are  shown  the 
site  of  the  fig-tree  which'  was  cursed  by  Christ  (Matt.  xxi.  19).    On 
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the  crest  of  the  hill  before  Bethany,  to  the  left,  is  the  Passionist 
convent.   In  40  min,  after  leaving  Jemsalem  we  reach  — 

Bethany  (Arabic  El'''A%artyeK)f  an  entirely  Moslem  village  con- 
sisting of  about  forty  hovels,  situated  on  a  S.E.  spur  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.   There  are  numerous  llg,  olive,  almond,  and.carob  trees. 

Bethany  was  a  favourite  resort  of  Jesus.  It  was  in  the  honse  of 
Simon  the  Leper  that  the  woman  anointed  him  with  precious  ointment 
(Mark  xiv.  3j  Matt.  xxvi.  6).  Bethany  was  also  the  scene  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  as  related  in  John  xi. 
At  a  very  early  period  churches  and  monasteries  were  erected  here.  The 
Roman  lady  Paula  (p.  106)  yisited  a  church  on  the  site  of  Lazarus^s  grave. 
In  1188  Milicent,  wife  of  Fulke,  fourth  King  of  Jerusalem  (p.  74),  founded 
a  nunnery  by  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus,  and  in  1159  the  building  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hospitallers.  —  The  Arabic  name  is  derived 
from  Zazarus  or  'Zazarium',  the  Arabs  having  taken  the  L  for  the  article. 
Both  Christians  and  Moslems  regard  Lazarus  as  a  saint.  —  Gomp.  Fenner, 
Die  Ortslage  von  Bethanien  (ZDPV.  xxix,  1906,  pp.  151  et  seq.). 

The  Tom6  of  Lazarus  (^Kabr  el-^Azar;  candles  necessary)  lies 
hard  by  the  mosque ;  the  entrance,  on  the  N.  side,  from  the  street, 
was  constructed  by  the  Christians  in  the  16th  cent,  after  the  Moslems 
had  walled  up  the  old  E.  entrance  from  the  church.  "We  descend  by 
22  steps  into  an  antechamber  with  pointed  vaulting,  and  thence  by 
two  more  deep  steps  to  the  tomb-chamber  proper.  This  was  origin- 
ally a  cavern  (with  tombs),  the  rocky  walls  of  which  are  now  lined 
with  masonry.  —  About  30  paces  to  the  S.W.  of  the  tomb  is  a  ruined 
Tower y  the  so-called  'Castle  of  Lazarus',  now  generally  known  as 
the  ^ House  of  Simon  the  Leper\  Milicent  (see  above)  had  the  tower 
erected  as  a  protection  to  the  nunnery,  but  the  lower  part  with  its 
large  drafted  stones  is  older.  The  tower  now  belongs  to  the  Greeks. 
—  The  house  of  Mary  and  Martha  stands  33  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the 
ruined  tower.  Here  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  buildings,  which 
probably  belong  to  the  above-mentioned  nunnery.  The  traditions 
regarding  the  sites  of  the  houses  of  Simon  the  Leper  (see  above)  and 
of  Mary  and  Martha  have  varied  considerably.  Beyond  Bethany,  on* 
the  hill  to  the  right,  we  see  the  village  of  Abu  Dis^  Farther  on, 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  stands  a  Greek  chapel  built  on  ancient 
foundation -walls  and  enclosing  the  Stone  of  Meeting.  The  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  Martha  met  Jesus  (John  xi.  20;  comp.  p.  80). 
The  Arabic  name  of  the  place  is  El-Juntineh^  or  *little  garden'. 

We  now  descend  into  the  WSLdiel-Htd^  or  *  valley  of  the  watering- 
place',  so  called  after  the  (20  min.)  H6d  tW Azariyth  (coflfee-house), 
the  only  well  between  this  point  and  the  Jordan  valley,  and  known 
since  the  16th  cent,  as  the  ^  Apostles^  Spring\  The  water  is  not 
very  good. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  apostles  must  have  drunk  of  its  water  on  their 
journey.  Its  identification  with  the  ^sun- spring*  ofEn'ShemeAiJoeh.xy.T) 
is  doubtful.    A  well-house  constructed  in  the  16th  cent,  has  disappeared. 

The  route  now  descends  the  W&di  el-H6^.  After  20  min.  the 
Wddi  el-Jemel  ('camel  valley*)  descends  from  the  right;  10  min. 
later  the  Wddi  elrHdrik^  also  to  the  right;  after  36  min.  we  leave 
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the  Widi  el-H6d  at  the  Wddi  el^Mufdkh  (on  the  right),  aud  enter 
the  Wddi  es^Sikkeh.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Wddi  esSidr  (for  the 
*8idr*  tree,  see  p.  129).  About  halfway  to  Jericho,  50  min.  from  the 
"Wlldi  el-Mafakh  (see  above),  lies  the  Khdn  Hathrtlr  (refreshments ; 
Turkish  post-offlce).  This  district  is  quite  deserted,  and  tradition 
localizes  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  here  (Luke  x.  80-37). 
Above  the  khan,  to  the  N.E. ,  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle. 
From  the  khan  we  descend  the  Tal'at  ed-Dam  ('Ascent  of  Blood'), 
the  *going  up  to  Adummim?  of  the  Bible  (Josh.  xv.  7j  xviii.  17). 
The  descent  into  the  (20  min.  from  the  khan)  Wddi  er-Rummdneh 
('valley  of  pomegranates')  is  called  'Akctbet  el-Jerdd  ('ascent  of  the 
locusts').  The  road  follows  the  valley,  which  now  assames  the  name 
of  Wddi  TaVat  ed-Dam,  After  20  min.  the  new  carriage*road  to 
En-Nehi  Mdsd  (p.  134)  branches  off  to  the  right.  From  the  elevation 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  near  (S/4  hr.)  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct,  we  obtain  a  magnificent  view  into  the  deep  Wddi  el-Kelt 
(see  below),  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wddi  Fdra(j^.  98),  which  contains 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Its  identification  with  the 
valley  of  Achor  (Josh.  xv.  7)  or  with  the  brook  Cherith  (1  Kings  xvii. 
3,  5)  is  undoubtedly  wrong.  A  cavern  in  the  rock-wall  to  the  left 
has  been  converted  into  the  Greek  Monastery  of  St,  George;  the  sub- 
structions date  &om  the  ancient  monastery  of  Khoziba  (685).  Here 
are  also  remains  of  mosaics.  After  1/4  hr.  Beit  Jahr  el-Fokdni  (the 
'upper')  appears  on  the  left.  The  two  ruined  houses,  called  Beit  Jabr 
(the  upper  and  the  lower),  perhaps  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
oastles  of  Thrax  and  Tawroa,  which  once  defended  the  pass.  After 
3  min.  a  footpath  leads  to  the  left  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  George 
(see  above).  The  view  gradually  develops  itself,  and  at  length  we 
perceive  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  plain  of  Jordan.  In  10  min.  more  the 
Wddi  el'KeU  reappears,  the  S.  side  of  which  the  road  ascends.  In 
10  min.  we  reach,  on  the  right,  Beit  Jabr  et-Tahtdni  (the  'lower' ; 
see  above).  —  Entering  the  plain,  we  see,  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
the  Tell  Abu  'Aldik  (*hill  of  the  leeches').  The  excavations  of  the 
German  Oriental  Society  here  in  1909  have  brought  to  light  the 
Palace  of  Herod  and  its  terraces  on  the  N.  Opposite  the  hill',  to  the 
Tight  of  the  road,  we  see  the  ancient  Birket  Miiad,  or  Pool  of  Moses 
(188  yds.  by  157  yds.).  It  belonged  to  the  ancient  system  of  conduits 
-which  once  irrigated  this  district  and  rendered  it  a  paradise.  It  is 
the  remains  of  a  pool  constructed  by  Herod.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
Jericho  of  the  New  Testament,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  N.  from 
this  point,  while  the  Jericho  of  the  Old  Testament  lay  near  the  'Ain 
es-Sult^n  (p.  129).  Somewhat  farther  on,  to  the  S.  of  the  Pool  of 
Moses,  we  see  the  ruin  of  Khirhet  el-Kdk0.n,  After  20  min.  the  road 
leads  past  the  modem  aqueduct,  which  carries  the  water  from  the 
Ain  e0-Sul(4n  (p.  129)  across  the  WUdi  el-Kelt  (see  above),  and  then 
crosses  the  valley  by  a  bridge.   Jn  5  n^in.  more  we  reach  the  village 

of  Jericho  (p.  128).  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Jerioho.  —  HotaU  (variously  judged).  Jobdam  Hotsl,  HdTBt  Giloal^ 
and  HdTEL  Bbllkviis,  pens,  at  all  theae  (without  wine)  iOs.  —  Russian 
HosPics  (introduction  from  the  Archimandrite  at  Jerusalem  necessary), 
good  and  clean)  3  fr.  per  day  without  board,  which  travellers  must 
provide  for  themselves.  —  Travellers  with  tents  pitch  them  1o  the  B.  of 
the  Tillage  or  beside  the  Sultanas  Spring  (p.  129),  to  which  the  road 
diverges  at  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  127,  before  entering  the  village. 
—  TuriUh  Pott  Office. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  are  obtrusive,  and  the  traveller  should  be 
on  his  guard  against  thieves.  The  villagers  usually  crowd  round  travellers 
with  offers  to  execute  a  ^Fmtiatki'^  or  dance  accompanied  by  singing,  both 
of  which  are  tiresome.  The  performers  clap  their  own  or  each  other's 
hands,  and  improvise  verses  in  a  monotonous  tone. 

Travellers  should  not  forget  to  take  drinking-water  with  them  when 
visiting  the  Dead  Sea  (p.  134). 

History.  The  ancient  Jericho  lay  by  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Jebel 
Karan^l  (p.  129),  that  is  to  the  W.  of  modern  Jericho,  and  to  the  U.  of  the 
iericho  of  the  Roman  period  (p.  127).  The  Israelitish  town  (Joshua  v,  vi)  at 
first  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  afterwards  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  town  was  of  considerable  size  and  enclosed  by  walls.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  ^city  of  palms^  and  down  to  the  7th  cent,  of  our 
era  date-palms  were  common,  though  they  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Around  the  town  lay  a  large  and  flourishing  oasis  of  corn 
^nd  hemp  fields.  It  was  specially  noted  for  its  balsam  gardens.  The 
balsam  plant  has  now  disappeared  entirely,  although  the  plants  of  South 
Arabia  and  India  would  still  flourish  in  this  warm  climate.  Here,  too, 
flourished  the  henna  (Lawsottia  inennit),  which  yields  a  red  dye.  Antony 
presented  the  district  of  Jericho  to  Cleopatra,  who  sold  it  to  Herod ;  and 
that  monarch  embellished  it  with  palaces  and  constituted  it  his  winter- 
residence  (p.  127).  He  died  here,  but  directed  that  he  should  be  interred 
in  the  Herodium  (p.  111).  —  It  was  at  Jericho  that  the  Jewish  pilgrims 
from  Pereea  (E.  of  Jordan)  and  Galilee  used  to  assemble  on  their  way  to 
the  Temple:  and  Christ  also  began  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  from 
this  point  (Luke  xix.  1).  —  As  early  as  the  4th  cent,  the  councils  of  the 
church  were  attended  by  bishops  of  Jericho.  The  emperor  Justinian 
caused  a  ^church  of  the  mother  of  God'  at  Jericho  to  be  restored,  and  a 
hospice  for  pilgrims  to  be  erected.  New  Jericho ,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village,  sprang  up  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  built  a  castle  und  a 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  here.  The  place  was  afterwards  inhabited  by 
Moslems  and  gradually  decayed. 

Jericho  (Arabic  Erihd;  oa.  820  ft.  below  the  sea-level),  the  seat 
of  a  Madir,  consists  of  a  group  of  squalid  hovels,  the  Seild  (goyein- 
ment  building),  and  a  few  shops.  It  is  also  one  of  the  three  seats 
of  administration  for  the  crown  domains  in  the  yalley  of  Jordan, 
which  extend  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
inhabitants ,  only  300  in  number,  seem  to  be  a  degenerate  race, 
on  whom  the  hot  climate  (p.  1)  has  had  an  enervating  effect.  The 
vegetation  is  thoroughly  sub-tropioal.  In  the  garden  of  the  Russian 
church  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  (perhaps  a  church)  with 
piers  and  mosaic  pavement.  The  only  other  curiosity  in  the  village 
is  a  building  on  the  S.E.  side,  resembling  a  tower.  It  probably 
dates  from  the  Frank  period,  when  it  was  erected  as  a  protection 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Bedulns.  Since  the  15th  cent,  this 
building  has  been  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  HotMc  of  Zaeehaeua 
(Luke  xix.  1-10).  In  the  4th  cent,  the  sycamore  into  whicli 
^4Coh»u9  climbed  was  shpwu,  Digitized  by  Google 
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Everywhere  the  ground  is  overgrown  with  thorny  underwood,  some- 
times taking  the  form  of  trees ,  such  as  the  ZUyphus  Lotus  and  Z.  spina 
ChHiH  (the  nebk  and  sidr  of  the  Arabs),  the  fruit  of  which  ('jujubes', 
Arab.  cUtm)  is  well  flavoured  when  ripe.  The  formidable  thorns  of  these 
rhamnaceee,  from  which  Ghrisfs  crown  of  thorns  is  said  to  have  been 
composed,  are  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  construction  of  their  almost 
unapproachable  fences.  Among  the  other  plants  occurring  here  is  the 
Zakk^km  tree  (Balanites  ^yptiaca)^  also  called  the  pseudo-balsam  tree,  or 
balm  of  Gilead,  with  small  leaves  like  the  box,  and  fruit  resembling 
small  vinripe  walnuts,  from  which  the  Arabs  prepare  'pseudo-balsam*  or 
^ZacchiBus  oil\  quantities  of  which  are  sold  to  pilgrims.  The  'rose  of 
Jericho*  (Anastatica  hierochunHca)  does  not  occur  here  (comp.  p.  171).  Xear 
Jericho  is  also  found  the  Solatwm  sanctum  (Arab,  haddlc)^  a  very  woody 
shrub,  3-4Vs  ft.  high,  with  broad  leaves,  woolly  on  the  under  side.  The 
fruit  looks  like  an  apple,  being  first  yellow,  and  afterwards  red,  and 
containing  black  seeds.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  apple  of  Sodom  (for 
the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom,  see  p.  171),  and  has  been  erroneously  con- 
nected with  the  wine  of  Sodom  mentioned  in  Gen.  xix.  32. 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  the  evening  is  a  walk  to  the  *Ain  es- 
Sultdn  ('Sultan's  Spring')^  abont  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  water  of  the 
copious  spring  (temp.  80°  Fahr.)  is  collected  in  a  pond.  It  supplies 
the  power  to  a  mill  near  by,  and  is  conveyed  by  a  conduit  to  the 
different  gardens  of  the  village.  According  to  an  early  tradition  this 
was  the  water  which  Elisha  healed  with  salt  (2  Kings  ii.  19-22), 
whence  it  is  called  ElishcCs  Spring  by  the  Christians.  On  the  hills 
near  the  spring  lay  the  Jericho  of  Old  Testament  times  (comp.  p.  127). 
The  excavations  of  Professor  Sellln  and  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(1907-1909)  have  established  the  fact  that  there  existed  an  outer  and 
an  inner  course  of  walls  and  have  unearthed  part  of  the  actual 
masonry,  which  presents  a  curious  form  of  construction  and  rests 
on  a  foundation  of  huge  squared  stones. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  W. ,  we  reach  the  ruins  of  three  mills 
called  Tawdhtn  ea-Siildcar  (sugar-mills),  in  reminiscence  of  the 
culture  of  the  sugar-cane  which  flourished  here  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Crusaders.  Proceeding  to  the  N.W.  from  the  uppermost  mill 
(20  min.  from  'Ain  es-Sultsln)  for  ^2  ^^r. ,  we  reach  the  'Ain  en- 
Nmoei^imeh  and  'Ain  DUkj  the  springs  of  the  well  -  watered  WMi 
en-Nuwei^lmeh,  Here  probably  lay  the  ancient  castle  of  Docws  or  Dok 
(1  Mace.  xvi.  15),  where  Simon  MaccabsBus  was  assassinated  by  his 
son-in-law. 

A  (10  min.)  footpath  diverging  from  the  road  to  'Ain  D(ik  leads 
past  the  plantations  of  the  Greek  monastery  to  the  (25  min.) 
hermits'  caverns  on  the  Jehel  Karantal,  used  as  a  place  of  punish- 
ment for  Greek  priests.  The  grotto  in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
spent  the  40  days  of  his  fast  (Matt.  iv.  1  et  seq.)  is  used  as  a  chapel. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  is  an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name 
Quarantana,  which  was  first  applied  to  the  hill  in  1112.  The 
Prankish  monastery  on  the  hill  was  dependent  on  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  cliffs  higher  up  (40  min.)  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  'Chapel 
of  the  Temptation*,  as  well  as  several  rows  of  hermitages,  some  of  which 
have  even  been  adorned  with  frescoes.  These,  however,  are  accessible 
only  to  practised  climbers.  The  weird  seclusion  of  the  spot  attracted 
»nc|(oi1tes  at  a  very  early^  period.   Thna  St.  Chariton  (p.  110)  is  said  onc@ 
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to  have  dwelt  here,  and  the  hermitages  were  enlarged  by  Elpidius.  —  The 
summit  of  the  hill,  which  can  he  reached  more  easily  from  the  W.  side 
(in  li/thr.)  guide  necessary),  commands  a  noble  prospect.  On  the  S. 
side  the  Karantal  is  separated  from  the  hill  Nkeib  el-Kheil  by  the  deep 
Wddi  DeinHn.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  a  Greek  monastery  and  traces 
of  Frankish  fortifications. 

Fbom  Jbbioho  to  BbisIn.  This  excursion  (15  hrs.)f  for  which  an 
escort  is  indispensable,  can,  on  account  of  the  heat,  be  made  early  in  the 
season  (Jan.-Mareh)  only.  — '  The  Jordan  valley  contains  a  number  of  artificial 
hills  (tM$)^  in  the  interior  of  some  of  which  bricks  have  been  found.  We 
cross  (56  min.)  the  Wddi  NuwtPimeh  (p.  129);  on  the  left  the  rock  '0»hah 
el  -  Ohwdb  .(raven^s  nest;  perhaps  Oreb^  Judges  vii.  25),  with  a  little  valley, 
Me*4fadei  ^J»d  ('ascent  of  Jesus*).  Here,  previously  to  the  12th  cent.,  was 
shoyrn  .the  mountain  of  the  Temptation.  Then  (50  min.)  the  Wddi  el- 
*Avjeh,  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  el-Abpady  the  (*/4  hr.)  Wddi  RetJuith^  and 
the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  Fatdily  or  Mudahdireh.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  lie 
the  ruins  of  Khirh9t  Faadil ,  the  ancient  Fhasa&is^  a  town  which  Herod 
the  Great  named  after  Phasaelus,  his  younger  brother,  and  presented  to 
his  sister  Salome.  Palms  were  once  extensively  cultivated  here.  A  much- 
frequented  highroad  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  vi&  Phasaelis  to 
Osesarea  Philippi  (p.  264). 

About  1  hr.  beyond  the  Wadi  Fasail  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  contracts. 
The  second  peak  to  the  left  is  the  lofty  Earn  Bartabeh,  1245  feet  above 
the  sea-level ,  2225  'feet  above  the  Jordan  valley ,  the  great  landmark  of 
the  valley  of  Jordan.  According  to  the  Talmud  the  Earn  Sar^beh  belonged 
to  a  chain  of  mountains  on  which  the  time  of  new  moon  was  proclaimed 
by  beacon-fires.  In  ascending  it  from  the  S.  we  find  remains  of  a  conduit. 
The  ruins  which  cover  the  top  consist  of  large ,  drafted ,  rough-dressed 
blocks  and  probably  belonged  to  the  Alexandreion^  a  castle  built  by 
Alexander  Jannseus  and  refortified  by  Herod. 

To  the  K.  of  the  Sartabeh  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  becomes  better 
watered  and  more  fertile.*  On  the  left  extends  the  beautiful  plain  of  the 
Wddi  el-Fdr'a  (p.  224).  In  this  w^di  lies  Kardwa  (the  Koreae  of  Josephus), 
and  farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  BufeMpefi,  probably  the  ancient  Arcfielais^ 
erected  by  Herod  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  best  sugar- 
canes  known  in  medieeval  times  were  Cultivated  near  Karawa.  Farther 
to  the  N.  the  Jordan  is  joined  by  the  2fahr  ez-Zerld  (pp.  138,  139),  descend- 
ing from  the  £. 

We  next  reach  (2i/4  hrs.  from  Kam  Sartabeh)  the  caverns  of  MakhrUk, 
the  (1  hr.  20  min.)  Wddi  Abu  JSidr'eh,  and  the  (8/4  hr.)  Wddi  Bukefa.  The 
road  crosses  the  (55  min.)  Wddi  TUbds^  the  O/t  hr.)  Wddi  kernel ,  the 
(40  min.)  Wddi  Fiiydd^  a  branch  of  the  Wddi  el-Mdlih,  and  then  several 
other  branches  of  the  same  large  valley,  and  reaches  (60  min.)  'Ain  Fer'Hn^ 
by  the  ruins  of  Sdkitt.  The  route  passes  the  Tell  Huma  on  the  right  and 
leads  to  the  (1  hr.)''^tn  el-Beidd^  a  copious  spring.  The  brook  El-Khazneh 
is  crossed  (£3  min.)  near  th'e  ruins  of  Berdela ,  the  (20  min.)  spring  of 
Mdkh4*  and  the  (1  hr.)  Tell  Ma^jera  (p.  224)  are  passed,  and  we  at  length 
reach  (1  hr.)  BeUdn  (p.  240).  Where  the  Nahr  JdlM  flows  into  the 
Jordan  there  is  a  ford  ^Abdra,.  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Beihixr 
bora  (house  of  the  ford)  of  John  i.  28  (p.  181). 

Fbom  Jericho  to  the  Jobdan  there  are  two  loads.  The  shorter 
(I1/2  hr.)  is  suitable  for  driving  in  fair  weather;  it  crosses  the  Wddi 
el-Kelt  immediately  beyond  the  tower  of  Jericho,  and  leads  in  an 
E.S.E.  direction  across  the  uncultivated  plain.  In  IV4  hr.  we  see, 
at  some  distance  before  us,  the  Monastery  of  St  John  (p.  131). 
Leaving  this  on  the  left,  we  descend  along  the  steep  clayey  side  of 
the  old  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  1/2  ^'«  reach  the  bathing-place  of 
the  pilgrims  in  the  Jordan,  which  is  bordered  here  with  tam&nsks, 
T^IUows,  and  large  j^o^Un  (Populus  euphrati<^qjg^^QQQQ\^ 
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The  second  of  the  two  roada  mentioned  at  p.  190  is  somewhat  longer, 
but  is  suitable  for  driving  in  all  weathers.  It  runs  along  the  K.  side  of 
the  W&dl  el-Kelt.  After  Vs  hr,  we  come  to  a  fine  group  of  foar  tamarisks. 
Close  by  it  are  an  ancient  pool  and  the  ruins  otKMrbei  el-Bthekh.  probably 
the  site  of  the  Gilgal  of  the  Byzantine  period.  The  so-called  Tell  JelJUly 
not  far  distant,  is  thought  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  ancient  (Hlgal, 
where,  according  to  Joshua  (iv.  19  &  20),  the  Israelites  erected  twelve 
stones  in  commemoration  of  their  passage  of  the  Jordan.  [The  Gilgal 
mentioned  in  1  Sam.  (vii.  16;  xi.  14  et  seq.)  has  not  yet  been  identified.] 

Hence  we  reach  in  1  hr.  the  Greek  monastery  of  Deir  Mdr  Yuhannd 
(^Monastery  of  St.  John^,  usually  called  Koir  «7-r«A<2<l  ('castle  of  the  Jews*). 
This  stands  on  the  remains  of  a  monastery  of  St.  John  which  was  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Justinian  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  over  the  grotto  where  John  the  Baptist 
dwelt.  It  was  restored  in  the  12th  cent.  •,  a  number  of  vaults ,  frescoes, 
and  mosaics  are  still  visible.  From  Kasr  el-Tehfid  we  reach  the  bathing- 
place  of  the  pilgrims  in  V4  hr.  *    ' 

The  Jordan  (Hebrew  Tarden;  Arabic  Eth-Sherfa  a-Kebtr^  i.e.  the 
large  watering-place)  rises  on  Mt.  Hermon  (pp.  268, 264),  1706  ft.  above  the 
sea.  It  has  two  main  collecting-basins ,  the  upper  at  the  Lake  of  Hfileh 
(p.  262),  7  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  and  larger  one  in 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias  (p.  254),  680  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Its  main  course,  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  has 
a  fall  of  610  ft.,  and  a  length,  owing  to  its  numerous  windings,  of  up- 
wards of  1%  M.,  while  the  air<line  distance  between  the  two  lakes  is 
little  more  than  60  M.  The  deep  valley  of  the  river  is  called  El-QMr 
by  the  Arabs,  while  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of  *Araha  (p.  176)  to 
that  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Bead  Sea. 
From  time  immemorial  this  has  formed  a  natural  boundary,  as  the  paths 
descending  to  the  river  are  all  wild  and  rugged.  Most  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  valley  is  fertile,  while  in  the  S.  part  barren  tracts  alternate 
with  green  oases.  For  the  vegetation  and  climate,  comp.  pp.  1,  lii. 
Many  of  the  tributary  streams,  particularly  those  on  the  E.  side  (comp. 
pp.  138,  189,  241),  are  perennial.  In  the  course  of  time  the  river  has 
worn  for  itself  two  channels.  The  older  channel,  which  we  first  reach, 
takes  1/2  hr.  to  cross.  The  present  and  deeper  channel  averages  only 
100  ft.  in  width,  but  the  river  often  overflows  its  banks  in  time  of  rain. 
The  thicket  (wzifr)  which  conceals  the  water  from  view  harbours  wild 
boars  and  many  birds,  and  was  formerly  infested  by  lions  (Jerem.  xlix.  19). 
The  water  is  of  a  tawny  colour  from  the  clay  which  it  stirs  up  in  its 
rapid  course,  and  its  temperature  is  high.  It  contains  numerous  fish.  — 
In  ancient  days,  as  at  present,  the  Jordan  seems  to  have  been  crossed 
almost  exclusively  at  its  few  fords  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7;  2  Sam.  x.  17)  i  but 
David  and  Barzillai  were  conveyed  across  it  in  a  ferry-boat  (2  Sam.  xix.  1^31). 
The  most  famous  ford  is  that  of  Mahddet  Hajleh.  Another  ford,  El-Henu^ 
lies  farther  to  the  S.  - 

Mahddet  Hajleh,  the  batblng-place  of  the  pilgrims,  is  supposed 
to  he  the  scene  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ  (Mark  1.  5-11).  The 
miraculous  division  of  the  waters  by  the  cloak  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  8), 
and  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher ,  who  carried  the  infant  Christ 
across  the  river,  are  also  localized  at  this  ford.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  spot  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  farther  up.  We  have, 
however,  no  trustworthy  clue  to  the  site  of  BethiibaTa  (John  i.  28), 
though  the  two  monasteries  of  St.  John  (see  above  and  p.  133)  afford 
a  proof  that  the  baptism  of  Christ  was  at  a  very  early  period  believed 
to  have  been  performed  here.  Baptism  in  Jordan  was  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Constantine  deemed  a  special  privilege.  In  the  6th  cent. 
Antoninus  found  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims  here  and  records  that 
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"both  banks  were  paved  with  marble.  The  pilgrims  were  conducted, 
or  lathei  harried,  into  the  water  by  Beduin  guides,  and  quarrels 
among  the  Christians  were  not  uncommon.  Down  to  the  present 
time  the  Greeks  attach  great  importance  to  the  bath  in  Jordan. 
The  great  caravan  starts  for  the  Jordan  before  Epiphany  (Jan.  6th 
0.  8.),  and  the  encampment,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  lighted  with 
torches,  presents  an  interesting  spectacle;  After  the  water  has  been 
blessed  before  daybreak  by  a  high  church  dignitary,  men  and  women 
bathe  together  in  their  white  garments.  At  Easter  and'other  seasons 
also  crowds  of  pilgrims  are  often  encountered  here.  Many  of  the 
pilgrims  flU  jars  from  the  river  to  be  used  for  baptisms  at  home.  — 
Caution  is  recommended  to  bathers,  as  the  stream  is  very  rapid  and 
it  takes  a  powerful  swimmer  to  reach  the  opposite  bank. 

The  RouTB  FROM  THE  Bathino  Place  to  the  Dead  Sea 
(drinking-water,  see  p.  128)  is  practicable  for  carriages  (p.  125)  in 
dry  weather  only,  since  the  clay-soil,  coated  with  strata  of  salt  and 
gypsum,  is  very  soft  after  rain.  The  way  leads  through  the  bushes 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  then  across  the  open  country  among 
curiously-shaped  chalk-hills.  In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  bank  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  view  of  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  which  are 
usually  veiled  by  a  slight  haze,  is  very  beautiful.  Seen  from  a 
distance,  the  water  is  of  a  deep-blue  colour,  but  when  close  at  hand 
it  assumes  a  greenish  hue.  The  promontory  on  the  right  is  Rds 
Feahkhah.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  B&m  MarHdt  beyond  which  lies  Engedi 
(p.  171).  The  Mouth  of  the  Jordan  (8/4  hr.  to  the  E.)  is  not  visible ; 
at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  influx  of  the  Wddi  ««- 
Suweimeh  (perhaps  the  Beth-jesimoth  of  Numbers  xxxiil.  49) ;  to  the 
left,  at  some  distance,  is  seen  the  ravine  of  the  Zerkd  Md'tn  (p.  153). 
Comp.  also  the  Map  at  p.  11. 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  in  the  Bible  the  Salt  Sea  or  Sea  of  the 
CadmoniUs  (f'.e.  ^Eastern  people"),  also  named  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Sea  of  Asphalt  (^Asphaltitis;  comp.  p.  133) ,  is  com- 
monly called  Bahr  Ldtj  or  Lake  of  Lot,  by  the  Arabs,  Mohammed 
having  introduced  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (p.  174) 
and  the  rescue  of  Lot  into  the  Koran.  Its  surface  lies  1290  ft.  below 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  its  level  varies  from  13  to  20  ft.  with 
the  seasons.  The  Dead  Sea  is  47  M.  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  about  10  M.  (both  dimensions  being  about  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva);  its  greatest  depth  (1310  ft.)  reaches  a  point 
2600  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  it  is  flanked  by  precipitous  mountains,  with  often  little  or  no 
space  between  them  and  the  water.  The  shallow  S.  bay  of  the  sea 
(1172^^*  o^ly  ill  depth)  is  separated  from  the  main  basin  by  a  low 
peninsula  (Arab.  El-Liadn,  *tongue';  Josh.  xv.  2).  At  the  S.W.  end 
of  the  lake  are  huge  deposits  of  rock-salt  (p.  174).  It  has  been 
oaleul»t§d  ihM  6Vg  millipn  to^s  of  wateIf3,J;||Jbi^tQ  ike  Pei^d  Se* 
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daUy;  the  whole  of  which  piodigions  quantity  must  be  carried  oflF  by 
evaporation.  In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  evaporation  the 
water  that  remains  behind  is  impregnated  to  an  unusual  extent  with 
mineral  substances.  The  water  contains  24  to  26  per  cent  of  mineral 
salts  (about  the  same  as  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah),  7  per  cent  of 
which  is  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt).  The  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, which  also  is  largely  held  in  solution,  is  the  ingredient 
which  gives  the  water  its  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  while  the  chloride 
of  calcium  makes  it  feel  smooth  and  oily  to  the  touch.  Bathers 
should  be  careful  not  to  get  any  of  the  water  into  their  mouth  or  eyes. 
The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  1.166.  Fresh  eggs  float 
in  it  with  a  third  of  their  volume  above  the  water.  The  human  body 
floats  without  exertion  on  the  surface,  and  can  be  submerged  only 
with  difficulty;  but  swimming  is  unpleasant,  as  the  feet  have  too 
great  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  surface.  In  spite  of  its  high  percentage 
of  salt,  organic  life  is  not  altogether  lacking  in  the  Dead  Sea,  as  is 
proved  by  the  existence  of  a  species  of  small  viviparous  fish  (Gypri- 
liodon  dispar).  —  The  lake  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
and  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ruined  buildings  on  its  bank  were 
probably  hermitages. 

The  snbaidence  that  formed  the  whole  Jordaa  depression  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  tertiary  period.  The  Dead  Sea  could  never  have 
been  connected  with  the  Red  Sea  as  was  at  one  time  supposed  (comp. 
p.  176).  This  inland  lake  wa^.  on  the  other  hand,  the  collecting  reser- 
voir for  the  enormously  copious  rainfall  of  the  first  ice  age,  during 
which  the  water-level  was  about  1400  ft.  higher  than  at  present,  or  about 
106  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  discovery  of 
lacustrine  deposits  and  traces  of  ftresh-water  fttuna  at  that  height  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  Dead  Sea  at  Ihat  time  filled  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  clear  that  the  1^.  bank  has  con- 
siderably receded  within  the  historic  period  (comp.  ZDPV.  xvii.  22&  et  seq. ; 
comp.  also  p.  174),  and  recent  observers  maintain  that  the  level  of  the  water 
is  again  risiog.  —  The  earlier  accounts  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  somewhat 
exaggerated,  and  our  first  accurate  information  about  it  is  due  to  the 
expedition  which  the  United  States  of  America  sent  to  explore  it  in  1848 
(see  Report  by  W.  F.  Lynch).  Further  explorations  have  been  made  by  De 
StnOeif,  the  Due  de  Lt^^nM,  and  the  Palestine  Survey  Expedition.  Comp. 
also  F.  M.  AM,  ^Une  Croisi&re  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte'  (Paris,  1911:  8  fr.); 
Bl€mck«nhom .,  ^Entstehung  und  Geschichte  des  Toten  Meeres^  (Leipzig, 
1896 •,  2  Ulf  40  pf.)  and  ^Das  Tote  Meer  und  der  Untergang  von  Sodom  und 
Gomorrha*  (Berlin,  1898;  1  UT). 

The  Salt  found  In  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  argillaceous  strata  a^olning 
it  has  been  collected  since  the  earliest  times  (pp.  171,  174)  and  is  considered 
particularly  strong.  Asphalt  is  said  to  lie  in  large  masses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  but  it  seldom  comes  to  the  surface  except  when  loosened  by 
storms  or  earthquakes.  Others,  however,  think  that  the  asphalt  proceeds 
from  a  kind  of  breccia  (a  conglomerate  of  calcareous  stones  with  resinous 
binding  matter)  which  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake,  and  finds  its  way 
thence  to  the  bottom;  and  that,  when  the  small  stones  are  washed  out, 
the  bituminous  matter  rises  to  the  surface.  The  asphalt  (bitumen)  of  the 
Dead  Sea  was  highly  prized  in  ancient  times. 

The  Route  from  thb  Dbad  Sea  to  Jbbiobo  (1^2  ^^0  leads 
through  the  plain  to  the  N.W.  About  halfway  we  see,  on  the  right 
(E.),  th^  lar(|;e  Monastery  of  8t,  Qeratimos  (also  c$dled  by  th9 
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natives  Deir  Mdr  Yuhannd  Hajleh)^  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
monastery,  probably  also  dedicated  to  St.  Oerasimos.  Traces  of 
^escoes  of  the  12th  and  13th  cent,  and  some  ancient  mosaics  are 
preserved.  About  10  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  the. monastery  Ues  the 
lukewarm  spring  of 'Ain  Hajleh.  The  ruins  ofKasr  HajUh  correspond 
to  the  ancient  Beth  Hogla  (Josh.  xv.  6). 

From  the  Dead  Sea  back  to  Jernsalem  yi&  the  Konastery  of 
K&r  8&b&. 

RiDBBS  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Mdr  Sdbd  take  5  hrs.,  thence  to  Jerutaleta 
8  hrs.  (or  to  Bethlehem  2*/4  hrs.).  —  For  this  excursion  the  traveller 
must  be  provided  with  a  gaide  from  Abu  Dts  (p.  126;  inquire  at  the 
hotels  in  Jericho).  The  right  of  escorting  travellers  it  in  Uie  hands  of 
the  sheikh  of  this  village.  It  is  customary  to  pay  the  sheikh  1  mejidi  per 
day,  and  to  give  the  guide  himself  Vs-1  m^.  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
A  letter  of  introduction  to  Mar  S&b&  should  be  procured,  with  the  aid  of 
the  consul,  from  the  Great  Greek  Monastery  at  Jerusalem  (p.  84),  as  other- 
wise the  traveller  will  not  be  admitted.  —  It  is  advisable  to  arrive  early 
at  the  monastery,  as  no  one  is  admitted  after  sunset,  even  when  duly 
provided  with  letters. 

The  road  follows  the  bank  of  the  sea.  After  18  min.  we  leave 
the  'Ain  el-Jehaiyir  to  the  left;  the  brackish  water  of  this  spring 
contains  pretty  little  fish  (OyfTinodon  Sophiae),  We  then  leave  the 
sea  and  ascend  to  the  N.W.,  through  the  Wddi  ed-DcAr,  deeply 
eroded  by  its  brook,  and  partly  overgrown  with  underwood,  which 
abounds  in  game  (partridges,  wild  pigeons,  hares,  etc.).  After 
35  min.  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  route  then  leads  to  the  left,  skirting  a  deep  ravine, 
and  affording  several  other  points  of  view.  To  the  right  we  soon 
perceive  the  pass  of  Nekb  W6di  MUsdy  and  in  35  min.  we  enter 
the  Wddi  el-keneitera.  Along  the  wayside  are  numerous  heaps  of 
stone  (shawdkid),  in  token  that  En-Nebi  MiUd  or  Tomb  of  Moses  is 
now  visible.  This  Moslem  pilgrim  -  shrine ,  of  which  we  have  no 
notice  earlier  than  the  13th  cent.,  is  visited  every  Good  Friday  by  a 
great  Moslem  pilgrimage,  accompanied  by  many  &natioal  dervishes. 

We  continue  our  ride  through  the  valley.  After  40  min;  the 
Jebel  el'KahmOn  rises  on  our  right,  and  we  reach  the  tableland  of 
El-Bukd^at  which  ascends  towards  the  S.S.W.,  and  is  frequented  in 
spring  by  Beduins  of  the  tribe  of  Hteim.  The  view  hence  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  far  below  the  mountain-spurs,  is  grand  and  beautiful. 
After  42  min.  we  cross  the  Wddi  Kherabiyeh^  which  like  all  these 
valleys  descends  towards  the  E.  In  1/2  ^^'  '^^  reach  the  rain- 
reservoir  of  Vmm  el-FiXs.  After  20  min.  we  see  other  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  wayside  (see  above).  After  35  min.  more  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  descend  by  a  bad  path  into  the  Wddi  en-Ndr,  or 
Kidron  valley,  the  floor  of  which  is  reached  in  28  minutes.  On  the 
other  side  the  path  ascends  and  in  20  min.  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill  near  a  watch-tower,  where  our  goal,  the  monastery  of  If  Jr  8Abd, 
now  lies  before  us.  ,     □  g  t  zed  by  Google 
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X&r  8&b&.  —  AcooMMODATiov  will  be  found  by  gentlemen  in  tbe 
monastezy  itself;  ladies  must  pass  the  night  in  a  tower  outside  the  mon- 
astery walls.  Visitors  must  knock  loudly  at  the  small  barred  door  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  their  letter  of  introduction  and  obtaining  admission. 
The  accommodation  is  rather  poor,  but  bread  and  wine  are  to  be  had,  and 
there  are  kitchens  for  the  use  of  travellers  who  bring  their  dragoman 
and  cook.  The  divans  of  the  guest-chamber  are  generally  infested  with 
fleas.  For  a  nights  lodging  3  fr.  each  is  paid,  besides  9-12  pi.  to  the 
servant,  and  8-6  pi.  to  the  porter.  —  The  best  place  for  pitehing  tents  is 
opposite  the  monastery. 

HisTOBT.  In  the  5th  cent,  a  Laura,  or  settlement  of  monks,  was 
founded  here  by  St.  Euthymiut^  whose  favourite  pupil  SaXxu  or  Baiba  (born 
in  Cappadocia  in  439)  joined  him  in  this  wilderness.  As  the  reputation 
of  Sabas  for  sanctity  became  known,  he  was  joined  by  a  number  of 
anchorites,  with  whom  he  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basilius.  In 
484  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Sallustius,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
raised  to  the  rank  of  abbot  of  the  order  of  Sabaites  named  after  him. 
He  died  in  631  or  532,  after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  theo- 
logical controversies  against  the  Monophysites  (p.  Izi).  In  614  the  mon- 
astery was  plundered  by  the  Persian  hordes  of  Chosroes  (p.  Ixicxi),  and  in 
subsequent  centuries  its  wealth  repeatedly  attracted  marauders  (796  and 
842),  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  it.  It  was 
again  pillaged  in  1832  and  1834.  In  1840  it  was  enlarged  and  restored  by 
the  Russians. 

The  monastery  of  M&r  8dbd,  now  occupied  by  about  50  monks, 
consists  of  a  numhei  of  terraces  adjoining  and  above  one  another, 
and  supported  by  massive  retaining-walls.  Every  available  spot  has 
been  converted  by  the  monks  into  a  miniature  garden.  Figs  ripen 
here  muoh  earlier  than  at  Jerusalem ,  as  the  sun  beats  powerfully 
on  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  paved  court  stands  a  dome-covered 
Chapel y  decorated  in  the  interior  with  greater  richness  than  taste, 
containing  the  empty  tomb  of  St.  Sabas.  This  sanctuary  is  the  chief 
attraction  for  pilgrims,  although  the  remains  of  the  saint  have  been 
removed  to  Venice.  To  the  N.  W.  of  this  detached  chapel  is  the 
Church  of  8t.  Nicholas ,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  grotto  in  the  rock, 
which  was  perhaps  once  a  hermitage.  Behind  a  grating  here  are 
shown  the  skulls  of  the  martyrs  slain  by  the  troops  of  Chosroes. 
The  Monastery  Church ,  of  basilica  form ,  on  the  E.  side ,  is  un- 
interesting. The  tomb  of  Johannes  Damascenus  (8th  cent.),  one  of 
the  last  distinguished  theologians  of  the  early  Greek  church,  is  also 
shown  here.  —  Behind  the  church  lie  the  chambers  of  the  pilgrims 
and  the  cells  of  the  monks.  The  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
of  their  order,  lead  an  asoetio  life,  eating  little  else  than  vegetables, 
and  fasting  frequently.  Their  principal  occupation  is  feeding  wild 
birds  of  the  country  (pigeons,  Columba  Schimprij  and  pretty  little 
black  birds  with  yellow  wings,  resembling  the  starling,  Amydrus 
TristrarrU'),  The  monastery  is  supported  by  donations  and  by  the 
rents  of  a  few  landed  estates.  One  of  the  little  gardens  contains  a 
palm-tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Sabas.'  Its  dates 
have  no  stones.  The  chief  memorial  of  the  saint  is  his  grotto,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  monastery.  A  passage  in  the  rock  leads  to  a  cavern, 
where  the  saint  and  a  lion  lived  peaceably  togethegQQole 
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Those  who  h&ppen  to  pass  a  moonlight  iiight  in  the  monastery 
will  carry  away  the  most  distinct  idea  of  its  singularly  desolate  situ- 
ation. On  such  a  night  the  risitor  should  take  a  walk  on  the  ter- 
race and  look  down  into  the  valley.  The  rook  falls  away  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  ravine,  the  bottom  of  which  lies  about  590  ft.  below 
the  monastery,  and  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  Mediterranean. 
The  barren  heights  beyond  the  valley  contain  a  number  of  old 
hermitages. 

The  Road  fkom  Mar  Saba  to  Jerusalem  descends  into  the 
Kidron  valley,  or  W&di  en-N4r  (20  min.),  and  then  ascends  it  on  the 
left  side.  Beyond  (7  min.)  a  Beduin  burial-place  (tomb  of  the  Sheikh 
Muzeiyif)  the  route  turns  to  the  left.  On  the  left  (S.),  after  7  min. 
more,  we  observe  the  Btr  eth'Shenu  (*sun  spring").  In  40  min.  we 
leave  the  Kidron  valley,  which  here  makes  a  circuit  towards  the  S. 
(the  path  through  the  valley  is  good ,  but  takes  longer),  and  enter 
a  lateral  valley,  which  leads  to  the  N.W.  After  I/2  hr.  we  reach 
the  watershed ,  whence  a  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  obtained. 
Descending  to  the  W.,  we  regain  (50  min.)  the  Kidron  valley,  the 
Greek  monastery  Deir  e$'8tk  lying  on  the  hill  on  the  left;  on  the  right 
the  Wddi  Kattdh  descends*  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  In  i/4  hr.  we 
reach  Job's  Well  (p.  84),  and  in  ^4 1^'.  more  the  Jaffa  Gate. 

From  UIb  SabI  to  Bethlehem,  l^/ihrs.  A  tolerable  path  ascends  to 
the  N.  from  the  upper  tower  of  the  monastery.  After  25  min.  the 
monastery-tower  disappears.  Far  below,  in  the  Wadi  en-N&r,  are  seen  the 
huts  of  the  natives  who  live  nnder  the  protection  of  the  monastery.  After 
10  min.  the  Mt.  of  Olives  comes  in  sight  on  the  right.  In  20  min.  we 
gain  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence  we  have  a  fine  view.  About  10  min. 
to  the  right  of  the  path  lies  the  Greek  monaatery  of  Deir  Jbn  *Obeid  (or 
Deir  Ddti)^  erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  monastery  of  Theodosius. 
After  4  min.  we  descend  into  the  Wddi  el-*Ardi8  (10  min.).  After  i/t  hr. 
we  have  a  view  of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  right  rises  M&r  Ely&s.  In  40  min. 
we  reach  the  first  fields  and  orchards  of  Bethlehem.  The  monastery  of 
Mar  S&b&  also  possesses  land  here.  We  leave  the  village  of  Beit  S&hfir  to 
the  left  and,  passing  the  Latin  monastery,  reach  (25  min.)  BeOdehem  (p*.  101). 


16.  From  Jericho  to  Ed-Salf  and  Jerash. 

Cotnp.  Mapy  p.  11. 

R1DBB8  from  Jericho  to  E»-Salt  require  8V4  hrs.(  thence  to  Jerath 
8  hrs.  (dragoman  and  tents  necessary).  An  escort  of  1  or  2  khalyftls  is 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  consulate  at  Jerusalem.  Charge,  1  m^.  per 
day  for  each  man. 

H18TOBT.  Oileod,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  name,  embraces  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Israelites  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Tarmfik  (N.  \ 
p.  241)  to  the  Arnon  (8.  \  p.  164).  This  hilly  region  was  bisected  by  the  ferook 
Jabbok  (Nakr  n-Zerkd;  p.  189).  At  the  present  day  the  name  Gilead  is 
appHed  to  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  th«  lower  Nahr  eE-Zerk&  (Jtbtl  JiTdd).  — 
Gilead  was  a  pastoral  region  and  supported  numerous'  flocks.  The  W. 
slopes  are  for  the.most  part  still  wooded.  The  land  is  fertilised  by  a  copious 
supply  of  water  and  a  heavy  dew-fall.  The  B.  neighbours  of  the  Israelites 
were  the  AmmoniteSi  with  whom  they  carried  on  perpetual  war.  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xij  and  Saul  fought  against  them  (1  Sam.  xi),  and  David  captured 
Bdbbah  or  RabbatH  Ammon  (p.  145),  their  chief  city  (2  Sam.  xii.  29).    The 
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Ammonites  do  not  disappear  from  history  till  the  2&d  cent.  B.C.  —  Gilead 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it  suffered  severely  in 
'  the  campaign  of  King  Hazael  of  Damascus  (2  Kings  x.  32,  33).  After  the 
return  from  the  captirity  a  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Gilead  in  the  midst 
of  a  heathen  population.  Alexander  Jannseua  frequently  waged  war  on 
behalf  of  Gilead.  Under  Herod  and  his  successor  Antipas  the  Roman 
influence  began  to  gain  ground,  and  the  numerous  Roman  ruins  prove 
that  Roman  culture  afterwards  took  deep  root  in  Gilead. 

The  road  leads  N.E.  from  Jericho  to  (l*/4lir.)  the  Jordan,  which 
it  crosses  hy  a  bridge  (toll  for  man  and  horse,  3  piastres).  Beyond 
the  river  the  road  forks,  the  right  (S.E.)  branch  leading  to  M&deb& 
(p.  161),  that  to  the  left  (N.E.)  to  Es-Salt-  On  reaching  the  {^2^1.) 
Wddi  Nimrtn  we  turn  to  the  right  (E.)  along  it,  leaving  the  great 
caravan-route,  which  continues  through  the  Wddi  el^AhseniyfU,  After 
3/4  hr.  we  reach  (to  the  right,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley)  the  ruins 
of  TeU  Nimrinj  the  Beth  Nimrah  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Joshua  xiii.  27  j 
Num.  xxxii.  3,  36),  near  which  the  *  Waters  of  Nimrim*  (Is.  xv.  6) 
are  probably  to  be  sought.  Among  the  ruins  is  a  tomb  adorned 
with  the  figure  of  a  rider  with  a  sword.  [From  this  point  to  'Arfi^^ 
el-Emir,  see  p.  149.]  Our  route  next  ascends  the  Wddi  Sha'tbt  or 
upper  part  of  the  Wddi  Nimrtn^  at  first  along  the  right  bank;  after 
li/2  hr.  we  cross  the  stream  and  continue  along  the  ridge  on  the  left 
bank.  Inihr.dOmin.  wereach(l.)the  We{<iV«6t6^Aa'l&.  [Shu'aib,  the 
diminutive  of  Shalb,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Koran  to  the  Jethro  of 
the  Bible,  Exodus  iil.  1.]  The  well  is  hung  with  rags  (oomp.p.  Ixxv). 
About  Y4  ^f  •  l&to'  ^6  again  cross  the  stream  and  ascend  the  right 
side  of  the  valley  to  P/4  hr.)  the  spring  ^Ain  el-Mukerfdty  on  the 
left.  The  valley  is  well  cultivated.  In  35  min.  we  reach  the  spring 
^Ain  Haztr,  on  the  right,  and  in  35  min.  more  'Ain  JddCr.  Above 
this  spring  is  a  large  group  of  tombs,  known  as  Sdra,  dating  from 
early  Christian  times.    In  10  min.  more  we  reach  — 

E8-8aI|  (2740  ft.  above  the  sea),  capital  of  the  KadA  (p.  Ivii)  of 
El'BOkd^  with  a  Turkish  Telegraph  Office,    EngUsh'physician. 

Owing  to  an  erroneous  statement  by  Eusebius,  Ramoth  Oilead  (1  Kings 
xxii.  3,  etc.  \  the  Mispeh  of  Oilead  of  Judgei  xi.  29)  has  been  sought  for 
here,  though  in  reality  it  must  have  lain  considerably  farther  to  the  N. 
On  the  other  hand  Qadara^  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.t  v.  7,  3)  as 
the  capital  of  PerSBa,  was  probably  situated  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
name  Bs'Salt  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  saltui  (wooded 
mountains).  *  Es-Sal(  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  an  early  Christian  bishop. 
The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols,  but  soon  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  Sultan  Beybars  (p.  Ixzxv). 

JS?«-5aW  contains  over  16,000  inhab.,  among  them  400  Protestants 
(English  mission-station,  church,  school,  and  hospital),  900  Latins 
(church,  convent,  boys'  school,  and  girls*  school  managed  by  the 
SoBurs  de  Gharit^,  3000  Greeks  (convent,  two  churches,  boys*  and 
girls'  schools),  and  11,000  Moslems  (Government  schools,  element- 
ary and  high).  The  Moslem  Arabs  and  the  Christians  have  much 
in  common  with  the  nomadic  tribes  in  their  customs  and  language. 
Agriculture  and  vine-growing  are  the  chiel  resources  of  the  inhab- 
itants, but  some  of  them  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.    The 
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market  is  much  frequented  by  the  Beduins.  The  fields  yield  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sumach,  which  is  exported  for  dyeing  purposes. 
The  raisins  of  Es-Sal(  are  famous.  The  chief  portion  of  the  town 
lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  castle;  the 
more  modern  parts  also  stretch  across  on  to  the  hills  opposite.  On 
the  S.  side  of  the  castle-hill  is  a  grotto  in  which  rises  a  spring.  In 
this  grotto  there  seems  once  to  have  been  a  church  hewn  in  the  rocks. 
It  still  contains  some  remains  of  sculpture  and  a  passage  descending 
to  an  artificial  grotto  below. 

From  Es-Salt  a  very  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  in  rather  less 
than  1  hr.  to  the  Jebel  Osha'  (3595  ft.).  This  mountain  a£fords  a  magni- 
ficent view,  embracing  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine.  The  Jordan 
valley,  for  a  great  distance ,  is  stretched  at  our  feet  like  a  carpet.  The 
river,  of  which  a  white  strip  only  is  visible  at  a  few  points,  traverses  the 
vast,  yellowish  plain  to  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  S.W.  the  Mt.  of  Olives  is 
visible.  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  opposite  us  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 
Mt.  Tabor  and  the  mountains  around  the  lake  of  Tiberias  are  also  visible, 
and  the  Oreat  Hermon  to  the  N.  terminates  the  panorama.  The  scene, 
however,  is  deficient  in  life.  —  Near  a  fine  oak  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  the  weli  of  the  prophet  0»ha^  (Arabic^  for  Hosea),  which  is  about 
900  years  old.  The  tradition  is  probably  of  Jewish  origin.  The  prophet 
Hosea  belonged  to  the  northern  kingdom,  and  he  may  very  possibly  have 
been  bom  in  the  country  to  the  £.  of  Jordan.  In  chap.  xii.  verse  11  he 
speaks  of  Gilead.  The  weli  contains  an  open  trough,  about  SO  ft.  long, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  the  prophet.  The  Beduins  still 
kill  sheep  here  in  honour  of  Hosea. 

The  Route  from  Es-Salt  to  Jeeash  ascends  the  Nabulus 
road  to  the  N.W.  (following  the  telegraph-wires),  and  after  1/2  hr. 
turns  N.  On  reaching  (10  min.")  the  summit  of  the  pass,  on  which 
are  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  el-Fuk^dn^  we  have  a  fine  retrospect.  We 
descend  to  the  N.E.  into  the  (10  minr)  Wddi  Kuttein,  in  which, 
10  min.  lower,  the  'Ain  el-^Hardm^yeh  (^robbers'  spring')  lies  hid- 
den among  the  woods  and  rocks.  Our  route  now  leads  us  through 
fine  woods,  consisting  of  massive  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees, 
pines,  firs,  etc.,  festooned  with  numerous  climbing -plants;  but 
unfortunately  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  recklessly  felling 
the  trees.  From  the  (1  hr.)  farther  edge  of  tl^e  wood  we  reach  fn 
25  min.  the  Christian  village  of  Er-Eemeimtn  (120  Latins,  with  a 
church,  and  160  Greeks,  with  a  chapel  and  a  school).  A  steep 
descent  of  1/4  hr.  then  brings  us  to  a  ford  over  the  usually  well- 
filled  Wddi  er-Remeimtn.  The  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  passes  (1/2  br.)  a  stone  circle  about  13  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  in  1/4  br.  more  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  again  descend, 
reaching  in  25  min.  a  waterfall  about  60  ft.  high  in  the  Wddi  SaWiL 
The  cascade  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  luxuriantly  verdant  creepers. 
By-and-by  we  quit  the  stream  and  ascend  the  hill  of  Dahrat  er- 
Rummdn  (I/2  hr.),  1/4  M.  beyond  which  lies  the  Turcoman  village 
of  Er^Rummdn  (1805  ft.).  After  10  min.  we  cross  the  Wddi  «r- 
Rummdn,  with  its  picturesque  stream ;  26  min.  'Ain  Vmm  RahVa, 
a  copious  spring  of  excellent  water;  12  min.  'Ain  el-Mastaba 
(1870  ft),  a  feeble  spring.   Thence  we  reachziPb^XDonore  the  Nahr 
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et'Zerkd,  a  little  below  the  influx  of  the  Wddi  Jerash  (785  ft.).  The 
Nahr  ez-Zer|^l,  oi  *blae  liver',  is  the  Jabbok  of  the  Old  Testament 
( Oen.  xxxii.  22;  see  p.  136).  The  hanks  are  bordered  with  oleanders, 
the  hrook  is  generally  well  filled  with  water,  and  in  rainy  weather 
is  often  difficult  to  ford.  •—  Crossing  th^  river  and  riding  due  N. 
along  the  hills,  we  reach  (1^/4  hr.)  JeroBh. 

Jerash  (Oeraia). 

The  best  place  for  pitching  Tmrrs  is  near  the  Korth  Oate.  A  visitation 
of  the  ruins  takes  a  full  day. 

H18TOBT.  Oerasa  is  first  mentioned  under  Alexander  Janneeus,  who 
captured  it.  Its  freedom  was  restored  by  Pompey ;  and  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Decapolis  of  Percea.  Its  most  prosperous  period  was  early 
in  the  Christian  era.  Its  buildings  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  show  how 
Roman  influence  had  penetrated  even  to  such  remote  towns  as  this.  In 
the  4th  cent.  Gerasa  was  still  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest 
towns  in  Arabia,  and  it  lay  on  a  great  Roman  military  road.  The 
valley  in  ancient  days  was  called  iQhrytorrhoa*.  The  Arabian  geographer 
Yakdt  (at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.)  describes  Oerasa  as  deserted. 
The  ruin  of  the  town  seems  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
immigration.  There  is  now  it  settlement  of  Circassians  here.  —  Comp. 
8ehumadi«r  on  Jerash  in  ZDPV.  zxv,  1902,  pp.  109  et  seq. 

Jerash  (1900  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  village  with  1600  inhab. 
and  the  seat  of  a  Mfidtr  (p.  ivii),  lies  in  the  Wddi  KeUrawdn  or 
Wddi  Jerash  (here  called  also  Wddi  ed-Deir),  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
copious  stream ,  which  is  bordered  with  oleanders.  The  imposing 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  upon  the  loftier  right  bank,  but,  as 
they  Are  used  as  quarries  for  building-stone,  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. The  town-walls,  following  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  are 
partly  preserved,  and  are  about  3886  yds.  lii  circumference.  Material 
for  all  the  ancient  buildings  was  furnished  by  the  limestone  of  the 
vicinity.  There  are  but  few  traces  of  basalt  and  other  costly  materials. 

We  begin  our  inspection  of  the  ruins  with  the  large  Triumplial 
Oate  (Bdb  *Ammdn)  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  a  handsome  building 
with  a  total  width  of  83  ft.  The  central  archway  is  21  ft.  wide,  39  ft. 
high,  and  22  ft.  in  depth,  and  there  are  smaller  gateways  on  each 
side.  The  columns  on  the  S.  side  have  calyx-shaped  pedestals  of 
acanthtis-leaves  above  their  bases.  Above  the  side-gateways  are 
square  niches.  The  striking  similarity  of  the  gateway  to  Trajan's 
Arch  at  Rame  indicates  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent,  as  the  probable 
peri^od  6f  its  erection.  —  To  the  W.  the  gate  is  adjoined  by  a  large 
hollow,  now  filled  up  ^ith  alluvial  deposits  and  brought  under  the 
plough.  The  lower  part  of  this  was  a  Naumachia,  or  theatre  fo?  the 
representation  of  naval  battles,  170  y^s.  long  and  60  yds.  broad* 
The  S.  retaining-wall  of  this,  16  V2  ft-  t^ck,  is  still  visible,  with 
four  sluice-gates  for  the  admission  of  the  water.  The  rows  of  seats 
for  the- spectators  were  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  basin. 
An  j  aqueduct  connected  the  Nanmachia  witl^  ,the  spring  of  'Ain 
Keirawitt  (p.  142).  The  N.  wall,  of  the  Nawmachia  forms  the  S. 
bouadary  of  a  large  Circus,  measuring  296  ft.  by  180  ft.  Remains 
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of  foTu  rows  of  seats  are  preserved  here.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  cirons 
are  remains  of  an  extensive  Necropolis, 

The  Southern  Gate  of  the  town,  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
destroyed)  appears  to  have  resembled  the  outer  gateway.  On  each 
side  it  was  once  evidently  connected  with  the  town-walls.  A  few 
paces  to  the  W.  of  the  town-gate  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  (now 
called  Beit  et'Tei\  98  ft.  long  by  66V2^t.  wide.  It  was  a  peripteral 
temple,  with  11  columns  on  the  N.  and  S.  and  8  columns  on  the 
W.  and  E.  The  bases  of  the  columns,  11  ft.  distant  from  the  cella, 
are  easily  traced.  The  vestibule  seems  to  have  had  two  rows  of 
columns  with  Attic  bases  and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  portal  is 
iSVa  ft'  in  width.  The  cella,  the  S.  wall  of  which  is  still  standing 
to  a  height  of  33  ft.,  was  82  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide.  The  mural  pil- 
lars of  the  finely  jointed  wall  have  been  deprived  of  their  capitals. 
Above  the  wall  is  a  simple  and  very  slightly  projecting  cornice.  The 
style  of  the  whole  building  is  noble. 

Adjacent  to  the  W.  side  of  this  temple  is  the  Southem  Theatre, 
measuring  288  ft.  in  its  longer  diameter,  and  containing  32  well- 
preserved  rows  of  seats.  The  stage,  now  in  ruins,  had  its  back 
to  the  town -wall,  so  that  the  spectators  must  have  enjoyed  an 
admirable  view  of  the  handsome  public  buildings  in  their  city.  A 
broad  passage,  approached  from  below  by  five  flights  of  steps  and 
from  above  by  nine,  divides  the  rows  of  seats  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  section.  Eight  small  chambers  or  ^boxes*  are  ranged  along 
this  gangway  or  gallery,  and  on  the  S.  it  communicates  with  the 
outside  of  the  building  by  four  vaulted  passages.  In  the  front  wall 
of  the  proscenium ,  once  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence ,  there 
were  three  portals,  the  central  of  which  was  of  rectangular  form, 
while  the  others  were  vaulted.  Along  the  inside  of  this  wall  ran  a 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  and  between  these  columns  were  richly 
adorned  niches.  The  acoustic  arrangement  is  admirable.  The  theatre 
is  unfortunately  used  by  the  Circassians  as  a  convenient  quarry. 

The  so-called  Forum ,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple  and  theatre, 
consists  of  a  semicircle  of  66  columns  of  the  Ionic  order  opening  to 
the  S.W.  Ks  most  of  the  columns  are  still  erect  and  are  still  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  an  entablature,  they  present  a  very 
striking  appearance.   Portions  of  the  pavement  are  also  still  intact. 

To  the  N.E.  of  this  forum  begins  the  Colonnade,  fully  1/2 M.  in 
length,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  intersected.  Its  width  measured 
from  the  middle  of  the  columns  is  41  ft.;  the  intervals  between  the 
columns  vary  from  10  ft.  to  16  ft.  The  Colonnade  consisted  originally 
of  about  620  columns,  of  which  76  are  still  standing;  the  others 
have  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes  and  have  of  late  been  much 
mutilated  by  human  agency.  Including  the  base  and  capital,  the 
columns  are  from  21  to  30ft.  high;  the  shafts  are  composed  of 
drums  ttom  3  to  6ft.  in  height,  and  are  all  unfluted.  .  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  town  the  columns  are  of  the  Corinthian  order  and  have 
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fine  acanthus  capitals;  near  the  Forum  and  towards  the  N.  gate  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  Ionic  order  and  somewhat  clumsy.  AU 
these  differences  in  detail  afford  a  presumption  that  the  Colonnade 
was  erected  at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  was  constructed  of 
materials  already  existing.  Remains  of  a  second  row  of  columns  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  seem  to  show  that  arcades  ran  along  the 
fronts  of  the  houses,  above  which,  on  a  level  with  the  first  story, 
there  were  probably  open  galleries. 

At  the  intersection  of  the  next  cross-street,  220  yds.  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum,  stood  a  Tetrapylon  (p.  xovii),  of  which  four  pedestals, 
6^2  ft.  in  height,  with  niches  for  statues,  still  exist.  These  sup- 
ported a  dome  32  ft.  in  diameter.  —  The  cross-street  here  was  also 
flanked  by  columns,  only  a  few  of  which  still  remain.  It  descends 
to  the  S.E.  to  a  broad  flight  of  steps  and  to  a  Bridge  crossing  the 
brook  in  five  arches,  the  central  one  of  which  is  371/2  ft.  wide. 
The  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  189  crosses  the  street  close  by. 

About  142  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Tetrapylon,  to  the  left  of  the 
Colonnade,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  building  with  a  Tri&iina, 
within  the  semicircle  of  which  (11  yds.  across)  stood  a  fountain. 
The  building  had  two  stories,  which  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  cornice  with  brackets ,  and  each  of  which  was  articulated  by 
three  semicircular  and  four  rectangular  niches;  at  the  top  is  a  rich 
cornice  with  4uterrupted'  pediments.  The  Interior  of  the  building 
is  filled  with  large  hewn  blocks,  scattered  in  wild  confusion. 

Farther  on  we  reach  the  Ptopylaea  of  the  Great  Temple,  which 
still  afford  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  original  structure,  in  spite 
of  their  ruined  condition.  The  style  of  this  fine  gateway  is  that  of 
the  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  great  portal, 
the  architrave  of  which  has  fallen,  stands  between  two  window- 
niches  with  richly-decorated  pediments.  The  W.  side  of  the  Pro- 
pylssa  is  adorned  with  nobly  conceived  and  well-preserved  sculp- 
tures. To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  pilasters,  are  niches 
ending  above  in  the  form  of  a  shell;  over  these  is  a  small  gable  with 
delicate  ornamentation . 

The  Ghreat  Temple ,  which  was  probably  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
stands  upon  a  terrace  627  ft.  long  and  344  ft.  wide ,  which  was 
enclosed  by  260  columns.  The  temple  itself  is  87^2  ft-  long  by  66  ft. 
wide,  and  rises  upon  a  podium  8  ft.  in  height,  the  flight  of  steps 
leading  to  which  has  disappeared.  The  portico  has  one  row  of  six 
columns  and  one  rgw  of  four  columns,  besides  a  column  on  each  side 
at  the  end  of  the  projecting  temple-wall.  Nine  of  these  columns 
are  in  perfect  preservation  and  make  a  very  imposing  appearance. 
Including  their  bases  and  their  capitals ,  which  are  adorned  with 
admirably  executed  acanthus  foliage ,  they  are  46  ft.  high ;  their 
lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  The  portal,  which  was  16 ft.  in  width,  has 
fallen  in.  The  cella  has  a  clear  width  of  36V2  ft*  ''^^  Is  5^  ft-  ^ong. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  its  floor  is  covered  with 
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mXthlBh]  part  of  the  enclosing  walls^  however,  are  pieserred,  with 
six  oblong  niches  on  each  side.  The  image  of  the  deity  piobably 
stood  in  the  vaulted  chamber  opening  in  the  rear  wall.  On  each 
side  of  the  door  in  the  rear  wall  were  steps  leading  to  galleries. 
The  Temple  probably  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D., 
and,  in  any  case,  it  is  earlier  than  the  Colonnade  (p.  140). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Temple  is  a  Basilica  (with  nave  and  aisles)  bnilt 
out  of  old  materials,  and  to  the  S.W.  of  it  is  a  smaller  Church; 
neither  of  these,  however,  is  important  —  A  third  Church,  to  the 
E.  of  the  Propylsa,  apparently  also  belonged  originally  to  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  nave  was  42^/2  ft.  wide, 
and  on  its  S.  side  there  still  stand  seven  columns,  which  were  pro- 
bably brought  hither  from  the  street  leading  to  the  second  bridge. 
The  semicircular  apse  of  the  nave  is  also  recognizable. 

About  166  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Propylaa  is  another  street- 
crossing,  also  marked  by  a  Teirapylon.  This,  however,  was  round  in 
the  interior,  and  square  on  the  outside  only;  it  was  formerly  adorned 
with  statues.  The  cross-street,  of  which  only  three  columns  remain, 
was  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Theatre,  and  on  the  E.,  near 
the  brook,  by  the  Therms. 

The  Kortli  Theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  animals,  possesses  17  tiers  of  seats 
with  a  total  height  of  39  ft.  The  corridor  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  row  of  seats  is  reached  by  five  gangways,  between  each  pair 
of  which  are  a  large  niche  and  two  smaller  shell-shaped  niches.  The 
proscenium,  which  is  now  buried  in  rubbish,  lay  very  low,  and  was 
adorned  with  detached  columns. 

The  extensive  ruins  of  the  ThermsB  are  now  called' fZ-JTA^n. 
The  entrance  is  formed  by  a  well-preserved  dome-structure  about 
55  ft.  square.  A  staircase  led  to  the  bath  proper,  which  consisted  of 
a  main  building,  222  ft.  long  by  98  ft.  broad,  and  of  a  side-building 
to  the  S.,  138  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  broad.  The  vaulting  of  the  bath- 
chambers  has  fallen  in.  The  water  was  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from 
the  spring  of  'Ain  Keirawdn,  situated  to  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  brook. 

There  is  another  ancient  BeOh  near  the  village  mosque. 

The  great  Colonnade  ends  at  the  North  Gate,  where  we  obtain 
a  beautiful  view.  The  direction  of  the  wall,  and  the  place  where  it 
crosses  the  brook,  are  distinctly  traceable  here.  —  On  the  E.  bank  of 
the  brook  are  the  enclosing  walls  of  a  fourth  Church,  which  is  rapidly 
being  torn  to  pieces  (ZDPV.  xviii,  1895,  pp.  127  et  seq.).  This 
building  is  197  ft.  long  by  120  ft  wide;  the  nave  was  42  ft  wide, 
and  the  aisles  28  ft  Internally  the  chancel  has  a  semicircular  ending, 
with  shell-shaped  niches,  but  the  exterior  is  rectilineal.  The  only 
remains  of  the  columns  are  nine  bases  of  the  Attic  order  and  a  few 
drums.  On  the  W.  this  church  possessed  a  colonnade  with  a  portico 
28  ft.  in  vddth.  According  to  an  inscription  it  was  originally  a 
sanctuary  of  Nemesis,  dating  from  the  time  of  Trs^an. 
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To  tke  N.,  outside  the  gate,  lay  the  most  important  KeoropoUs 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  road  to  the  (1  Vs  M.)  springs  of  E%'Zikndni 
is  flanked  all  the  way  on  both  sides  by  tombs,  sarcophagi,  and  the 
like.  The  water  of  the  springs  is  collected  in  two  ponds ,  an  npper 
(296  ft.  by  1571/2^0  and  a  lower  (157V2  ft-  l>y  69  ft.),  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  town  by  an  aqueduct.  About  110  yds.  farther  On  is 
the  large  mausoleum  of  Es-SamM  (26  ft.  by  28  ft.),  which  possesses 
a  fine  portal  and  three  noble  Corinthian  columns. 

Fb)m  Jebash  to  'AmmIn  (8Vs  brs.).  We  descend  the  Wddi  Jenuh  to 
the  Zerkd  {i*l\  hr. ;  p.  139) ,  beyond  which  we  ascend  the  mountain  and 
follow  the  E8-Sal(  route  (see  p.  138)  to  (1  hr.  40  min.)  *Ain  Umm  RtMa. 
We  then  ascend  a  small  valley  to  the  left  and  reach  the  (V4  hr.)  spring 
of  ^Ain  Umm  Bu\m«k.  In  10  min.  mora  we  attain  the  summit;  thence  we 
descend  to  tlie  8.  and  after  Vs  ^^-  arrive  at  the  plain  of  El-Bukei^a,  At 
first  we  cross  this  in  a  8.  direction;  then,  where  the  path  divides  (the 
branch  to  the  right  leading  to  Es-SaU,  p.  187).  we  take  the  path  to  the 
left  and  cross  the  plain  in  a  8.E.  direction.  After  25  min.  we  see,  on  the 
right,  Rijm  el-Hawi  and  in  ^/a  hr.  more  we  come  to  the  rains  o{.Khirb«i 
el-Bdtha  (p.  148),  with  a  spiiog.  Thence  another  10  min.  brings  us  to  the 
8.E.  comer  of  tiie  plain,  whence  we  ascend  a  small  valley  to  the  Circassian 
village  of  SvweiHh  (p.  147).    Thence  in  56  min,  to  'Ammdn  (p.  148). 

From  Jerash'to  Der'a  and  El-MuzHrtb,  Bee  p.  160. 


17.  From  Damaacns  to  El-Ma^&n  by  the  Hej&z  Eailway . 

Comp.  Mapt^  pp.  155^  11. 

The  constrnction  of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  (3Vs  ft.)  from  Damascus 
to  (ca.  1190  M.)  Mecca,  connecting  8yria  with  the  Hej&s  {i.e.  Arabia  Petrssa), 
waa  begun  in  1901  bj  order  of  8ultan  'AbdnU  Hamid  II.,  chiefly  to  facilitate 
the  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  (p.  Ixxii).  The  undertaking,  which  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  pious  one,  was  assisted  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions tram  every  point  of  the  territory  of  Islam.  The  old  government  also 
levied  special  taxes  and  employed  Tiirkish  soldiers  in  the  construction  of 
the  line.  lender  these  favourable  circumstances  it  was  in  1906  already 
in  operation  as  far  as  Medina  (823  M.)..  Since  the  advent  to  powef  of  the 
Toung  Turk  party,  there  seems,  however,  little  chance  of  the  continuation 
of  the  line  to  Mecca.  —  Passengers  other  than  Moslems  are  not  allowed  to 
use  the  railway  beyond  El- Ma'&n  withoat  special  psrmission  from  the 
government.  A  branch-line  from  Dei'a  to  Haire  connects  the  railway  with 
the  coast  (pp.  239-243). 

At  present  three  trains  run  weekly  in  each  direction,  leaving  Damascus 
on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  8at.  morning,  and  returning  from  EI-Ma'an  on  Mon., 
Thurs.,  and  8at.  afternoon.  Fare  from  Damascus  to  (6  hrs.)  Dei^a  62  pi. 
(Istcl.)  or  2)  pi.  (2nd  cl.),  to  (12  hrs.)  *Ammdn  111  pi.  20  paras  or  60  pi., 
to  (26  hrs.)  EhM<fd9  290  or  109  pi.  (Government  Rate  of  Exchange;  comp. 
the  Table  facing  the  title-page).  8ome  of  the  trains  at  present  Ikave 
otily  one  class,  equivalent  to  our  third  class.  Railway  restaurants  at 
Der'a  and  El-Ma'&n  only.  At  Der'a,  'Amm&n,  and  El-Ma^n  horses  or 
donkeys  can  be  procured;  otherwise,  for  trips  to  right  and  left  of  the  line 
of  railway,  the  traveller  should  send  on  horaes  in  advance. 

DomosetM,  see  p.  298.  The  train  starts  from  the  new  station  near 
the  SerM  (comp.  p.  298)  and  first  traverses  the  OhUta  (p.  300),  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  French  Hauran  Railway  (p.  1*67)  and  at  some 
distance  from  it.  On  emerging  from  the  GhiUta  we  cross  the  low 
cha^n  of  the  Jebel  el-Asncad  (p.  267)  and  then  traverse  the  broad 
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depression  of  the  Wddi  el-Ajam^  thtofrgh  which  flows  the  Nahr  el- 
A'wa),  The  upper  part  of  this  stream  is  called  the  Nahr  eS'Sdhirdnt^ 
and  is  the  ancient  Pharpar  (2  Kings  v.  12),  although  the  Nahr  Barbar 
of  the  present  day  no  longer  flows  into  it.  The  snow -crowned 
summits  of  Mount  Hermon  remain  constantly  in  yiew. 

13  M.  Ei-Kisweh  (2426  ft. ;  p.  168),  a  considerable  village  on  the 
Nahr  el-A'waj.  To  the  left  appears  the  barren  range  of  the  Jebel 
a-MdnVj  on  the  highest  summit  of  which  (3640  ft.)  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  KaFat  en'Nuhds,  —  The  line  continues  to  the 
S.E.  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  (19 1/2  M.)  Deir  'Ali. 

31  M.  El'Mismiyeh  (2030  ft.),  the  ancient  Phaenc,  at  one  time  a 
populous  town  and  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Several  of  the  old  houses 
are  still  well  preserved,  but  the  fine  temple  has  unfortunately  been 
entirely  demolished,  and  its  stones  used  for  building-material.  The 
town  stands  on  the  border  of  the  Lejdh  (Lohf  tl-'Lejdh),  which  the 
line  now  skirts  in  a  S.W.  direction. 

El-Lej&h  is  the  ancient  district  of  Trachon,  so  called  from  its 
wild  and  broken  aspect.  The  surface  of  the  stony  soil  (lava)  is 
generally  level  and  .may  be  compared  to  a  troubled  sea  that  has 
suddenly  solidified.  In  former  times  the  country  was  enlivened  here 
and  there  with  vineyards  and  plantations;  a  Roman  road  traversed 
it  from  El-Mlsmiyeh  (see  above)  to  Es-Suweidi  (p.  166).  At  the 
present  day,  however,  El-Lej&h  has  a  somewhat  desolate  appearance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Haurin  have  nevertheless  always  had  a  predi- 
lection for  this  almost  inaccessible  region  on  account  of  the  many 
hiding-places  it  offers.  Its  name  signifies  'hiding-place*,  and  the  Druses 
also  call  it  Kal'at  AUdh  ('fortress  of  God').  The  border  of  the  Lej&h, 
which  rises  some  33  ft.  above  the  plain  of  the  Haurin,  is  protected  in 
many  places  by  rough  stone  walls.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  without 
great  difficulty  that  Ibr&him  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxvi)  was  able  to  suppress 
the  revolt  here  in  1838,  and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  Turkish 
government  has  acquired  a  firm  hold  on  the  country.  The  formation 
of  the  Lej&h  is  due  to  the  descent  from  the  mountains  of  streams  of 
lava,  chiefly  &om  the  Tell  Shthdn  and  the  Ghardrat  el-KiUiyeh  (p.  169). 

39  H.  Jebdb;  43  M.  Khabeb.  The  line  makes  a  bend  to  the 
S.S.E.  —  48V2  M.  Mahajjeh;  53  M.  Shakra, 

66V2  M.  Ezr<f  (199(5  ft.),  the  ancient  Zoroa.  The  town  lies  2  M. 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  railway  station.  The  fine  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  St.  George,  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  was  completed  in  516; 
over  the  W.  portal  is  an  inscription.  The  Church  of  the  United 
Greeks  to  the  S.E.  dates  from  the  7th  century. 

Fbom  Ezba'  to  El-KanawIt,  ca.  8  hrs.*  riding.  We  follow  the  8.  border 
of  the  Lej&h  in  an  E.  direction,  passing  Bust*  el-Hariri  (probably  the 
ancient  Bo$or^  1  Mace.  v.  26)  and  traversing  tlie  Wddi  et-Kancucdt.  —  JSh 
Kanawdty  see  p.  166. 

After  leaving  Ezra*"  the  train  turns  southwards  through  the  fruit- 
ful plain  of  En-Nukray  the  great  plain  of  the  Haur&n  and  the  granary 
of  Syria.    It  derives  its  name,  which  means 'depression*,  from  its 
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position  among  peaks  and  ranges  of  hills,  which  give  it  the  appearance 
of  a  round  valley.  —  66  M.  Khirbet  el-OhazdUh  (1885  ft.). 

76V2  M.  Dex'a  or  Det'dt  (1800  ft.;  Railway  Restaurant,  with 
bedrooms,  pens.  10  fr.;  Turkish  telegraph),  situated  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  W&di  ez-Zeidi  (see  below),  is  the  seat  of  a  Kiimma^&m,  with 
4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  ancient  Edre^i  (Numb.  xxi.  33  et  seq.), 
and  during  the  Christian  period  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  —  In  the 
bottom  of  the  Wddi  ez-Zeidt  lies  a  large  reservoir,  6472  yds.  long, 
59  yds.  wide,  and  6^2  ^*'  deep.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  reservoir 
lies  the  HammOm  e8'8ikndni{9Ji  ancient  Roman  bath  in  ruins);  near 
it,  the  inaccessible  mausoleum  oiSUcndni,  At  the  S.E.  end  of  the  town 
stands  a  Ruwdk,  or  hall  for  prayer,  65V2  yds.  long  and  31 V2  yds. 
wide,  with  a  double  colonnade  running  round  it.  This  was  erected 
in  1253  and  had  eighty-five  columns  of  di£ferent  kinds  and  three 
gates.  In  the  court  lies  a  sarcophagus  with  two  lions*  heads.  At  the 
N.W.  corner  rises  a  lofty  tower  (El^Meidani;  view).  Farther  to  the 
S.,  at  the  end  of  the  road,  a  threshold  is  visible,  with  an  inscription 
of  the  Emp.  Gallienus  (253-268).  —  The  labyrinthine  subterranean 
dwellings  here,  into  which  it  is  possible  to  crawl,  are  very  inter- 
esting.   The  entrance  is  in  the  Widi  ez-Zeidi. 

Braneh-line  from  Der'a  to  Haifd,  see  B.  27.  The  first  station  on  this 
line  is  (TVs  M.)  El-Muxeirtb,  the  terminus  of  the  Hanr&n  railway  (p.  168). 

From  Der'a  the  train  runs  towards  the  S.E.,  crossing  the  W&di 
ez-Zeidi  and  skirting  the  £.  side  of  the  Jebel  ex-ZumUh.  The  last 
is  a  hilly  district,  nowhere  rising  to  a  greater  height  than  330  ft. 
above  the  plain  (2300  ft.  above  sea-level),  which  stretches  from  N. 
to  S.  for  a  distance  of  about  37  M.  It  encloses  on  the  W.  the  desert 
of  El-Hamdd  ('stony  plateau'),  a  tract  devoid  of  spring- water, 
covered  only  with  a  meagre  desert-grass,  and  uninhabited.  Geologi- 
cally these  hills,  which  contain  vast  deposits  of  flint  in  chalk-marl, 
represent  the  transition  from  the  dolerites  and  lavas  of  the  Haur&n 
to  the  calcareous  formations  of  the  Jebel  'Ajlun  (p.  156). 

84V2  M.  Nastb;  IOOV2  M.  Kal^at  elr-Mefrak,  where  the  line 
reaches  the  Pilgrim  Route  (Dtrb  el-Hajj,  p.  15S) ;  115  M.  Khirbet 
eS'Samrd.  —  126  M.  Kal^at  ez-Zerkd,  close  to  the  spring  of  that 
name.  The  line  here  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  Wddi  ez-Zerkd 
(Jabbok,  p.  139),  which  it  crosses  immediately  afterwards  on  a 
viaduct.  We  now  ascend  the  valley ,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
called  the  W&di'Amm^n,  and  reach  the  station  of  (13872^*)'^^*^'^ 
(2420  ft.;  scanty  accommodation  obtainable  if  necessary). 


L  (2745  ft.),  one  of  the  finest  ruined  cities  in  the  district 
to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  is  the  seat  of  a  Mt^dir  and  lies  3  M.  to  the 
W.  of  the  rail,  station.  The  government  has  established  a  colony 
of  Circassians  here,  unfortunately  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  ruins. 
HiSTOST.  Rabbath  Atnmon,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xii.  26-31).    Later,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
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again  belonged  to  the  Ammonites  (Jerem.  xlix.  2).  Ptolemy  II.  (Phila- 
delphns)  of  Egypt  rebuilt  it  and  added  the  name  PMladelpMa^  and  for 
several  centnries  it  was  a  thriving  place,  belonging  to  the  Decapolis.  It 
never  quite  lost  its  original  name,  by  which  alone  it  was  afterwards 
known  to  the  Arabs. 

The  Citadel  (El^Kal'a)  of  'Amm&ii  lies  on  a  hill  on  the  N.  side, 
wl^ich  towards  the  S.W.  forms  an  angle,  and  towards  the  N.  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  (perhaps)  artlfioial  depres- 


sion. The  citadel  consists  [of  three  terraces,  rising  from  E.  to  W. 
The  gate  is  in  the  S.  side.  The  thick  enclosing  walls  are  constructed 
of  large,  uncemented  blocks.  On  the  uppermost  (W.)  terrace  the 
traces  of  a  temple  (bases  of  the  columns  of  the  pronaos)  are  still 
visible,  and  there  is  a  well-preserved  tower  in  the  S.  wall.  All  these 
buildings  date  from  Roman  times,  but  there  ip  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  Arab  architecture  (El-Kaar;  hardly  a  mosque)  to  the  N.  of 
the  temple.  The  details  of  the  work  in  the  interior  are  magnifi- 
cent.  The  citadel  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  entire  field  of  ruins. 
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The  most  important  ruing  in  the  valley  below  are  as  follows 
(from  W.  to  E.).  1.  On  the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  river,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  lateral  valley,  which  flanks  the  oastle-hill  on  the  W.^ 
is  a  Mosque  ot  th^  time  of  the  Abbasides;  to  the  E.  of  this,  near  the 
river,  is  an  almost  completely  destroyed  Batilica  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  and  close  by  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  Bazaar,  —  2.  A  little 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  basilica  are  the  remains  of  Thermae.  The  S. 
wall  is  well  preserved,  and  consists  of  a  handsome  apse  connected 
with  two  lateral  ones;  Golumns  without  capitals  are  still  standing. 
At  a  great  height  are  richly  decorated  niches,  and  holes  for  cramps 
indicate  that  the  building  was  once  decorated  with  bronze  or- 
naments. A  conduit  running  parallel  with  the  river  on  its  N. 
bank  conveyed  the  water.  Immediately  to  the  N.E.  of  the  baths  is  a 
piece  of  the  old  vaulting  over  the  brook  (comp.  below)  and  some- 
what farther  down  the  stream,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a  flne  portioo.  — 
3.  Starting  from  the  mosque  (see  above),  we  may  follow  the  course 
of  the  ancient  Street  of  ColamnSy  whi0h  ran  through  the  town 
parallel  with  the  stream  and  on  its  left  bank  for  a  distance  of 
about  990  yds.  Only  a  very  few  columns  now  remain  standing.  — 
To  the  left  (N.)  of  the  street  of  columng  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
village  are  the  remains  of  a  Temple  (or  possibly  a  forum)  of  the  late- 
Roman  period.  The  fragments  at  the  £.  end  of  the  street  of  columns 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  —  4.  On  th« 
right  (S.)  side  of  the  brook,  well  stocked  with  fish,  lies  the  Theatre, 
in  excellent  preservation.  A  row  of  columns  runs  from  the  theatre 
to  the  Odeum  (see  below).  Another  colonnade  seems  to  have  run 
from  its  W.  corner  northwards  to  the  river.  Only  a  few  remnants  of 
the  stage  still  exist.  The  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  stairs. 
Of  the  lowest  section  five  tiers  of  seats  are  visible,  the  second  has 
fourteen,  and  the  third  sixteen  tiers  of  seats.  Between  the  second 
and  third  sections,  and  particularly  above  the  thirds  are  boxes  for 
spectators.  Words  spoken  on  the  stage  are  distinctly  heard  6n  the 
highest  tier  of  seats.  The  theatre  was  constructed  for  about  4000 
spectators.  —  To  the  N.E.,  in  front  of  the  theatre,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  small  Odeum  (usually  called  so,  although  it  was  not  covered). 
The  proscenium  had  towers  on  each  side;  the  one  on  the  S.  is  still 
preserved.  —  6.  Descending  the  brook,  the  traveller  notices  on  its 
banks,  among  the  gardens,  remains  of  Roman  masonry.  The  whole 
stream  was  vaulted  over  here  for  a  distance  of  380  yds.  —  6.  There 
are  also  ruins  of  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  street  of  columns;  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  many  burying-places  and  dolmens. 

Fbom  'AjchIn  to  Es-Salt,  5hrs.  (carriage  -  road  under  construction). 
Ascending  from  the  castle  towards  the  K.,  we  come  (10  min.)  to  the 
rains  of  a  building  and  to  (}U  hr.)  Rijm  el-Aneibideh,  beyond  which  we 
ride  towards  the  N.W.  along  the  W.  brink  of  the  Wddi  en  -  NuwHjis.  In 
Vs  hr.  we  pass  Khirhei  Brikeh^  on  the  right,  and  (5  min.)  Rijm  tl-Mtlf^a^  on 
the  left.  We  cross  a  low  saddle,  and  in  i/zhr.  reach,  on  the  right,  Khirhte 
AJbeihdt  (^Jogbehah,  Numbers  xxxii.  35).  The  route  then  (1/4  hr.)  descends 
the  w&di  to  the  W.,  passes   (10  min.)  the  Circassian  village  of  SuieeiliJ 
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(p.  148),  by  the  w&di  of  that  name  to  the  left,  and  reaches  0/4  hr.) 
KMrbet  €»-Sd/4U^  with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple.  Beyond  a  (lOmin.) 
spring  we  descend  the  Wddi  Harba,  and  (10  min.)  reach  the  plain  of  El- 
Buiefa  (p.  118),  the  8.  part  of  which  we  cross  in  Vs  hr.,  leaving  KMrbet 
eUBdsha  (p.  148)  to  the  right.  In  10  min.  we  see  Birkel  Tawla  on  a  hill  to 
the  W.,  beside  a  pond.    In  40  min.  more  we  begin  a  steep  descent  to  the 


W.  into  the  (10  min.)  Wddi  SaidUn^  which  we  cross.  Ascending  the  oppo- 
site slope  (10  min.),  we  tnrn  to  the  W.  at  the  top  and  proceed  over  stony 
hills  for  25  minutes.  Then  another  steep  descent  on  the  slope  of  the  Jebel 
Amrtpeh  brings  us  to  a  (13  min.)  valley,  which  we  follow  to  its  junction  with 
the  (12  min.)  Wddi  Sha'fb  (p.  187),  about  10  min.  above  Es-8aU  (p.  137). 

Fbom  'AmmIm  to  'AsiK  el-ShIb  (8V4  brs.)  and  Jebioho  (974  brs.). 
The  route  ascends  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook  to  a  spring,  where  there 
are  remains  of  several  buildings.  An  aqueduct  conveys  water  hence  to  the 
town  (17  min.).    The  numerous  ruinea  villages  show/^hai.thls^  district 
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must  once  have  been  richly  cultivated.  On  the  right  lies  Kour  tUMtlfiHf 
(^castle  of  cabbages^f  on  the  left  *Ahditn^  then  on  the  right  tJmm  ed-pab*(x. 
After  the  plateau  has  been  traversed  (1  hr.))  Tabaka  is  seen  on  the  left, 
and  Sumeifiyth  on  the  right;  then  Bd-DmMin  on  the  left  The  road  now 
enters  the  green  and  beautifolly  wooded  W&4i  esh-Shita,  or  valley  of  rain. 
On  the  right  is  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  Sdrg  then,  'Am  el-Bahal.  To  the  left, 
at  the  outlet  of  the  valley  (1  hr.)i  is  a  ruined  mill;  on  the  right,  the 
ruin  of  El-Aretneh.    About  1  hr.  farther  on  is  — 

'Ari^  el-Smlr  (1466  ft).  —  Josephus  informs  us  (Ant.  xii.  4,  11)  that 
a  certain  Hyrcanus,  in  the  time  of  Seleucus  IV.  (B.C.  187-176),  built  him- 
self  here  a  strong  castle  of  white  stone,  surrounded  by  a  fine  park.  The 
description  of  Josephus  answers  in  the  main  to  the  ruins  still  extant  here, 
and  Tyroi,,  the  ancient  name  of  the  castle,  is  moreover  recognizable  in 
the  name  of  the  valley,  Wddi  ef-8ir»  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
castle  and  its  animal-figures  (see  below)  are  of  pre-Hellenic  origin  and 
were  only  restored  bv  Hyrcanus.    On  his  death  it  fell  into  ruins. 

The  principal  building  in  the  place  is  called  Kasr  el-'Abd^  or  castle  of 
the  slave,  and  stands  on  a  platform  in  a  half-isolated  situation.  In  many 
places  the  substruction  consists  of  a  wall  with  abutments ,  composed  of 
enormous  blocks.  The  causeway  leading  to  the  castle  is  flanked  with 
laree  blocks  of  stone,  pierced  with  holes,  in  which  a  wooden  railing  was 
probably  once  inserted.  The  Kaf  r,  the  wall  of  which  is  preserved  on  one 
side  only,  is  also  built  of  lai^e  blocks.  The  upper  part  is  adorned  with 
a  friese  in  relief,  bearing  large  and  crude  figures  of  lions.  —  The  open  space 
around  the  castle,  once  probably  a  moat,  is  now  called  Meiddn  el-Abd. 

On  a  hill  to  the  left,  farther  to  the  N.,  are  seen  remains  of  buildings 
and  an  aqueduct,  and  a  large  platform  (N.)  is  at  length  reached  whereon 
stood  a  number  of  buildings ,  once  enclosed  by  walls.  On  the  hill  beyond 
this  platform  runs  a  remarkable  gallery  in  the  rock,  which  has  evidently 
been  artificially  widened.  Portals  lead  thence  into  a  number  of  caverns, 
some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  stables ,  to  judge  from  the 
rings  in  the  walls.  A  few  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  character 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  deciphered.  Josephus  mentions  caverns  of 
this  description. 

Beyond  'Ar&k  el-Emir  the  road  to  Jbbicho  (6  hrs.)  leads  to  the  N.W. 
over  a  low  pass  '(}U  hr.)  and  across  a  flat  plateau  to  (V«  hr.)  Wddi  en-Ndr^ 
into  which  there  is  a  steep  descent  (10  min.).  It  then  ascends  (the  ruin 
of  SAr  remaining  to  the  S.)  to  the  top  of  the  Jendn  es-SUr;  after  40  min. 
it  descends  a  steep  rocky  slope  (10  min.),  and  leads'  through  the  Wddi 
Jerfa,  a  side-valley  of  the  Wddi  Nimrin,  to  (11/4  hr.)  TOt  Nimrin,  Thence 
to  Jericho  (8  hrs.),  see  p.  187. 

From  'Amm&n  to  Jerash^  see  p.  148;  to  EUKerdk^  see  R.  18. 


Beyond  'Amman  the  train  leaves  the  valley  and  ascends  in  wind- 
ings to  tbe  plateau.  —  144  M.  El-Kaw  (3086 ft.);  155  M.  Lulhein, 

About  7  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  (161V2*M.)  Jlzeh  (Kaffai  ZtzdJ  are  the 
ruins  of  MeshUd  (MeshettaJ^  with  a  fine  Omaiyad'e  palace  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sth  cent  (comp.  p.  Ixxxli),  the  facade  of  which  was 
taken  to  Berlin  in  1904  as  a  present  from  the  Sultan  to  Emperor 
William  II.  —  The  line  now  makes  a  bend  to  the  E.,  in  order  to 
pass  round  the  heads  of  two  deep  -valleys,  the  Wddi  el-WaHeh  and 
the  Wddi  el'M6jib  (^Imon,  p.  164). 

ITSVa  M.  KaL'at  ed-Dab'a,  Here  the  line  again  joins  the  Pilgrim 
Route,  which  it  henceforth  follows.  The  train  slowly  ascends  across 
the  desert. 

1831/2  M.  Khdn  et-ZeMb  (2665  ft.);  2021/2 M.  Katrdneh;  235  M. 
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Karat  el'Hesd  (2696  ft.),  in  the  Wddi  el-Hesd  (p.  177);  2461/2  M. 
Jurf  cd'Daf^tsh  (3146  ft);  263  M.  Kal^at  'AneUeh  (3460  ft.). 

286  M.  El-Ma'&n  (3626  ft.;  small  Gieek  Inn  at  the  sUtiou; 
Turkish  telegraph^  The  town  lies  IV2  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  station. 
El-Ma'&n  (ca.  3000  inhab.),  the  seat  of  a  K&imina|^&m,  is  the  ancient 
Md*6n;  its  inhahitants,  the  Hehunims,  are  perhaps  identical  with  the 
Jewish- Arabian  Minsans,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  Ohron.  xxvi.  7 ;  Neh.  vii.  62).  The  present  town,  which  possesses 
no  antiquities,  consists  of  two  quarters  V2M.  apart:  Ma*dn  eih-Shd- 
mtyeh  CNorthern  Ma'&n')  and  Ma*dn  tl-Kthtr  ('Great  Ma'in'),  the 
latter  also  called  El-MiidiMyeh  (^seat  of  government^).  The  houses 
are  constructed  of  mud  bricks,  as  is  also  the  enclosing  wall.  There 
is  abundance  of  water,  and  palm,  fig,  pomegranate,  apricot,  peach, 
and  slender  poplar  trees  flourish  in  the  numerous  gardens.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  dreary  desert.  —  To  Feira^  see  p.  176. 

From  El-Ma'ia  the  railway  (but  comp.  p.  148j  rans  along  the  Pilgrim 
ILoxxXt  to  the  S.E.  through  the  red  sandstone  desert  (as  far  «•  EKUU 
five  water-stations  only).  From  the  watershed  at  (322  M.)  BaPn  el-OMl 
(^Belly  of  the  Monster"  \  8830  ft.)  the  train  descends  in  numerous  corres, 
affording  fine  glimpsed  of  the  savagely  fissured  1  mdscape.  —  Between 
(378  M.)  Mdt  a-ffaJJ  (2266  ft.)  and  (430  M.)  TOfU  (2510  fl.)  mirages  (Fata 
Morgana)  are  oftea  seen.  Tebdl^  is  an  oasis  with  some  thousand  date- 
palmdf  railway-buildings,  a  mosque,  and  a  hospital.  About  i5  M.  to  the 
N.E>  is  the  Jebel  SJuar&ra  (^Pulpit  of  the  Prophet').  Farther  on  the  train 
crosses  the  Wddi  Ethtl  by  a  stone  bridge.  —  472  M.  Akhdar  (2885  lt.)i 
514Vx M.  Mu'attam  (3215  ft.).  -  6e3Vt  M.  Mtddin  8dUh  or  m$^r  (2560  ft), 
one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  pilgrim-caravans,  is  the  Egra  of  Ptolemy 
and  possesses  enormous  Kabataean  rock-tombs  very  similar  to  those  at 
Petra  (see  p.  180:  comp.  'Mission  arcb^ologique  en  Arabie\  by  Jaussen 
and  Savignac,  Paris,  1009).  -  603  M.  El-'Uld  (2235  ft.),  with  8500  inhab. 
and  a  very  ancient  grove  of  date-palms  and  lemon-trees.  The  last  section 
of  the  railway,  between  Bi-'Ula  and  (8231/2  M.)  El-Medina  (1970  ft.),  was  built 
by  Turkish  engineers  and  is  accessible  to  Moslems  only.  The  projected 
continuation  of  the  line  (comp.  p.  143)  will  reach  the  Bed  Saa  at  Sktrm 
Rdbigh  and  then  ascend  S.E.  to  (296V2  M.  from  Bl-Hed!na)  Mecca  (685  ft.). 


18.  From  Amin&n  to  El-Kerak  vi&  M&d6b&. 

Comp,  Mapi  p.  11. 
OuiDB  necessary  (^A-l  m^.  per  d^r).    The  guides  do  not  always  follow 
the  same  route.    An  jSboobt  (1  or  2  khaiyils)  is  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Mildir  in  'Amm&n  (1  mij.  per  day  for  each  man). 

1.  From  'Ammin  to  Hefbin  (5  hrs.)  and  Kidebi  (6V4  hrs.). 
^Ammdn^  see  p.  145.  We  go  up  the  main  valley  as  far  as  the  ruins 
of  a  bridge  0/4  hr.),  and  then  ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  The^plateau  Is 
crossed  in  a  S.W.  direction  and  in  4  hrs.  we  reach  Khirbei  el-*Al^  situated 
on  an  isolated  hill  (the  ancient  Eleaieh,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Beuben,  Xumb.  xxxii.  3,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Moabites, 
Isaiah  xv.  4).    Hence,  along  a  Roman  road,  we  come  in  SH  min.  U>  — 

?esb4n  (2950  ft.),  the  ancient  Heshbon.  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  (Numb.  xxi.  25  et  seq.)  as  the  city  of  Sihon,  King  of  the  Amorltea. 
The  town  was  allotted  to  Beuben,  and  afterwards  came  again  into  the 
possession   of  the   Moabites   (Jerem.  xlviii.  45).     In   the   time   of  the 

ccabeesi  however,  it  had  been  recovered  by  ^he  ff^^oOQlc 
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The  ruins  lie  on  twa  hill",  honnded  on  the  W.  hy  the  Wddi  Hubdn  and 
on  the  B.  hy  the  Wddi  MdFtn.  There  are  many  cistern-openings  among  them. 
In  the  middle  of  the  N.  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  and  to  the  8.B. 
of  it  are  a  large  pool,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  also  a  square  enclofure 
bnilt  of  large  Wocks.  The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  town  was  built  on 
the  saddle  between  the  two  hills,  where  there  is  a  large  reservoir.  On 
the  8.W.  hill  are  traces  of  a  citadel,  or  possibly  a  temple,  with  shafts 
of  columns.  —  The  rains  of  Me$hHd  (p.  149)  lie  about  ia»/t  M.  to  the  E. 
of  Hesban. 


From  Hesbin  we  ride  in  IV4  hr.  direct  to  the  S.  to  — 
X4deb4  (2540  ft.;  accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Greek  priest; 
Turkish  Pott  d:  Teleffraph  O/Jlee)^  which  is  the  seat  of  a  MQdir  (p.  Ivii).  — 
Mddebdi  MAddba^  or  Mtdha  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Moabites  (Josh, 
xiii.  9).  It  was  afterwards  allotted  to  Beuben.  According  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  ^Moabite  Stone*  (p.  168)  the  town  belonged  to  Israel  in 
the  reign  of  Omri.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  cent  B.C.  it  again  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Moabites,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Nabatseans  (Arabs).  Hyrcanus  captured  the  town.  In  the 
Bomr.n  period  it  belonged  to  Arabia  Petrsea.  During  the  Christian  period 
it  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

The  ruins  of  )!ftdebi  have  been  occupied  since  1880  by  about 
%XXi  Christians  from  El-Kerak.  These  are  mr  stly  Greeks  (with  a  church 
and  schools),  but  there  are  also  about  360  Latins,  who  have  a  presbytery 
and  a  school  (p.  163),  on  the  highest  point  in  the  place.  The  modem 
village  lies  on  a  small  hill,  about  100  ft.  in  height  of  which  20-26  ft. 
consist  of  rubbish.  The  ancient  town -walls  embraced  a  considerably 
larger  area.    Close  to  the  K.  gate  lies  the  Greek  Churchy  built  on  the 
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foundations  of  an  old  basilica  with  an  atrium,  dating  from  the  (Vth  or 
Gth  century.  A  Mosaic  Mapy  discovered  in  the  pavement,  of  which  only  a 
small  fragment,  representing  Palestine,  is  preserved,  is  of  great  impor- 
tance as  the  oldest  existing  map  of  tbe  country;  the  representation  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  particularly  noticed  (comp.  p.  29).  For  an  inspection 
of  the  mosaic,  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Greek  Patri* 
archate  (p.  34).  Comp.  also  Palmer  S  GiOhe,  ^Die  Mosaikkarte  von  Madebi' 
(10  coloured  plates;  Leipzig,  1906).  ~  From  this  point  we  proceed  to  the 
8.  and  then  bend  to  the  E.  before  reaching  the  mosque.  A  Colonnaded 
Streety  about  160  yds.  in  length,  led  hence  to  the  N.  gate  in  the  E.  wall, 
which  was  flanked  with  a  watch-tower.  The  scanty  remains  of  the 
colonnade,  consisting  of  a  few  columns  near  the  gate,  date  from  the 
early-Christian  period.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  this  colonnaded  street,  a  little 
to  the  W.  of  the  gate,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Church  of  St.  EiiaSj  con- 
cealed in  part  under  the  walls  of  the  houses;  in  the  crypt  is  a  mosaic 
with  an  inscription.  —  Opposite,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  street,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Church  of  the  Virgin^  a  circular  building  (originally,  perhaps, 
a  temple),  with  an  apse  on  the  E.  side  (SlVz  ft  in  diameter).  On  the 
pavement  are  a  Greek  polychrome  inscriptiun  and  other  mosaics  of  unusual 
beauty.  —  On  the  crest  of  the  hill,  where  the  ancient  AcropotU  lay,  rise 
the  Latin  Church  and  presbytery,  with  a  school  for  boys  and  girls.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  village  lies  the  Baeiliea^  now  almost  completely  destroyed, 
156  ft.  in  length,  preceded  by  a  court  46  ft.  wide.  The  nave,  which  ends 
in  an  apse,  is  So  ft.  in  width,  and  is  separated  by  columns  from  the  aisles, 
each  oi  which  is  15  ft.  in  width.  On  the  S.  side  is  a  wing  with  an  apse, 
and  possibly  there  was  a  corresponding  wing  on  the  N.  The  pavement  was 
originally  in  polychrome  mosaic.  —  A  private  house  a  little  to  the  S.W. 
contains  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  (animals,  trees,  a  human  head,  and  a 
Christian  insciiption  in  Greek).  —  Outside  the  walls,  at  the  S.W.  angle,  is  a 
large  poor  r^i-Uirirs*),  108  yds.  long,  103  yds.  wide,  and  now  10-13  ft.  deep, 
to  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  descends.  At  its  N.E.  angle  is  a  tower 
(or  bath).  The  pool  is  no  longer  filled,  as  its  water  used  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  quarrels  between  the  Beduins  and  the  villagers.  There  was  a 
second  reservoir  beside  the  W.  gate,  and  a  third  near  the  £.  gate.  — 
On  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  village  are  numerous  caves, 
some  of  which  were  human  habitations.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  two  columns 
with  fine  capitals  mark  the  ruins  of  a  church  or  perhaps  a  temple  (44  yds. 
by  38  yds.).  On  the  shafts  the  Beduins  have  carved  tribal  symbols  (wasm). 
The  popular  name  for  the  ruins  is  £l'Mashnaka,  or  ^GalIows%  referring 
to  the  columns.  —  Comp.  Schumacher^  in  ZDP'V.  xviii.  (1895)  113  et  seq. 

Fbox  MIdeba  to  the  Jebel  NkbI  (and  Jericho),  IVs  hr.  The  road 
leads  over  cultivated  ground.  From  Kt.  Nebo  (2645  ft.)  Moses  beheld  the 
whole  of  the  Promised  Lafid  before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4).  The 
.  view  hence  is  very  extensive,  including  the  mountains  from  Hebron 
as  far  as  Galilee,  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi  northwards,  the  whole 
valley  of  Jordan,  and  beyond  it  even  Carmel  and  Hermon.  To  the  N.  a 
view  is  obtained  of  the  W&di  'Aydn  Mfis^.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
some  ruins  and  stone  circles ;  on  the  N.  slope  are  dolmens. 

A  steep  d^dcent  (1  hr.)  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt.  "Sebo  leads  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  W&di  'Aydn  Hiis&,  in  which  are  the  copious  'AjfUn  MUsdy 
or  ^Springs  of  Moses\    Here  also  is  a  large  cavern,  with  huge  stalactites. 

From  the  Springs  of  Moses  we  may  proceed  in  1  hr.  more  to  the 
summit  of  the  J^el  Siydgha  (2290  ft.),  which  faces  Mt.  Nebo  on  the  W.  and 
commands  a  still  finer  survey  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  On  the  summit  is  a 
large  ruined  church,  perhaps  originally  dedicated  to  Moses  (ZDPV.  xvi., 
1898,  164).  —  Hence  to  the  WAdi  Shcftb  (p.  137)  in  2  hrs. 

From  Jbuoho  dibbot  to  MAdbba,  91/2  hrs.  To  the  (IV4  hr.)  point  where 
the  road  forks  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  see  p.  137.  Here  we  turn 
to  the  right  (E.S.E.);  in  50min.  we  reach  some  cultivated  plots  irrigated 
from  the  Wddi  el-Kefrein,  which  we  cross  35  min.  later.  About  yt  hr. 
farther  on  (keeping  always  in  the  same  direction)  we  reach  the  Wddi  er- 
Rdmeh.  also  called  Wddi  ffeebdn.    We  now  follow  the  valley  towards  the 
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£.,  passiiig  Telt  esfi-BhdgMr*  on  the  left.  In  25  min.  we  pass  a  small 
lateral  valley  and  beyond  (10  min.)  a  mill  begin  to  ascend  the  slopes  of 
^ArHb  ei'Matdba%  with  its  flint  formations.  We  pass  several  dolmens 
and'  two  Roman  milestones.  After  31/4  hrs.  we  reach  the  top  of  the  7WI 
Bl'Matdbaf^  on  which  are  stone  circles.  Hence  we  gradually  ascend  towards 
the  8lE.  to  the  npper  coarse  of  the  Wddi  Abu  Ifeml,  which  we  follow 
to  the  (1  hr.)  fertile  tableland  of  Ard  'Abdallah.  The  Jehel  Vehft  (p.  162) 
is  now  in  view  \  above,  to  the  left,'  is  the  Kahr  'Abdalltth^  or  Tomb  of 
'Abdallah.  Passing  the  rains  of  £(^fr  Abu  hedd  and  DHr  Bhillikh^  we 
reach  (IV4  hr.)  Mddebd. 

8.  From  K&debi  to  Xl-Kerak  (liVs-22Vs  hrs.). 

Fbox  MAdsbA  to  DibIn.  —  a.  The  Direct  Routt  (6Vs  hrs.)  leads  to  the  S. 
across  the  fertile  plain,  passing  (25  min.)  the  rain  of  ^<-7Wm,  on  the  right, 
and  in  2Vt  hrs.  reaching  lAbh»  In  IVs  hr.  more  we  cross  the  Wddi  el'WtfUh, 
which  has  a  copious  stream  well  stocked  with  fish  and  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  oleanders.  Proceeding  across  the  S.  tableland  for  1  hr.,  we  see, 
to  the  right,  the  ruins  of  El-Kubeibeh  and  Abu  Zfgh&n,  and,  to  the  left, 
JAfra.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  Dib4n»  the  ancient  JHbon,  in  the  tribe  of 
Oad  (Numb,  xxxii.  34).  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  Hoabites  (Is.  xv.  2). 
Here  the  famous  *Hoabite  Stone"  of  King  Mesha  was  found  (p.  154). 

b.  Vil  MTiN,  HammIk  xz-ZxbkA,  and  Mukacb  (IS  hrs.).  From  Jfdda>d 
the  road  leads  8.W.  to  (U/a  hr.)  Ki'in,  the  ancient  Beth -Baal -Mean 
(Josh.  xiii.  17),  or  house  of  Baal  Meon.  It  belonged  to  Reuben,  and  after- 
wards again  to  Moab  (Ezek.  xxv.  9).  Eusebius  informs  us  that  this  was 
the  birthplace  of  Elisha.  —  From  H&<in  to  L(bb  (see  above)  i*/*  hr. 

From  M&tn  we  proceed  to  (IVs  hr.)  Rde  Zerkd  Mdftn^  and  then  descend 
the  Wddi  Zerkd  Mdfin  to  (3  hrs.)  Hammim  es-ZerkA.  The  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  ravine  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plants,  in- 
cluding palm-tvees.  The  flora  resembles  that  of  S.  Arabia  and  ITubia. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  seen  red  sandstone,  overlaid  with  lime- 
stone and  basalt.  A  number  of  hot  springs  (146**  Fahr.)  issue  from  the 
small  side -valleys,  all  of  them  containing  more  or  less  lime,  and  all 
rising  in  the  line  where  the  sandstone  and  limestone  come  in  contact.  In 
ancient  times  they  were  in  great  repute,  and  the  Arabs  still  use  them  for 
their  healing  qualities.  The  remains  of  an  aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen 
here.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  these  springs  with  the 
baths  of  Cattirrhoe^  where  Herod  hoped  to  rid  himself  of  his  fatal  disease. 
They  are,  however,  more  probably  to  be  looked  for  at  Hammdm  et-Zdrd 
(hot  springs),  about  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley. 

From  Hamm&m  ez-Zerk&  we  proceed  up  the  valley  for  2  hrs.,  then  turn 
to  the  8.  and  reach  (1  hr.  li)  min.)  Kukaur,  the  ancient  Maehaeru*  (2425  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and  3705  ft.  above  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea),  which  was  fortified  by  Alexander  Jannseus.  The  castle  was  destroyed 
by  Oabinius,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great.  Pliny  calls 
it  the  *second  fortress  of  Judeea  after  Jerusalem\  It  lay  on  the  S.  boun- 
dary of  Persea.  Joseph  us  informs  us  that  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded 
here  (Ant.  xviii.  6,  2^  comp.  p.  225).  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
a  number  of  the  unhappy  survivors  found  refuge  in  this  stronghold  for  a 
time  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6, 1-4).  —  The  extensive  citadel  covering  the  entire 
hill,  where  a  tower  and  a  large  cistern  are  still  preserved,  is  interesting. 

About  40  min.  to  the  N.E.  of  Mukaur  lies  ^Attdi*<ti  {Ataroth^  in  Gad, 
Kumb.  xxxii.  3,  84).  On  a  hill  to  the  N.  lie  the  r'liins  of  a  castle,  near  a 
terebinth-tree.  The  view  from  the  ruins  of  the  town  is  preferable;  it 
embraces  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Mt.  Qerisim,  and  the  plain  to  the  E. 

From 'Aprils  we  may  follow  the  M&deb&-D!blln  road  to  (iVthr.)  JAbb 
(see  above)  or  we  may  proceed  direct  via  the  ruins  of  Kureti/dt  {Xerioth, 
Jeremiah  xlviii.  47),  and  thence  along  the  Roman  road,  crossing  the  Wddi 
ffeiddm  (the  lower  part  of  the  W&di  el-Wa'leh;  see  above)  to  Dtbdn. 

Fbom  DisiM  TO  El-Kkkak  (9-9Vs  hrs.).  The  route  crosses  the  plain 
to  the  8.,  soon  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  the  r^if^  t£[6f  ^^  (Aroer; 
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Josh.  xii.  2),  which  lie  to  the  left  (E.)  of  the  road.  In  i/shr.  we  reach  the 
▼erge  of  the  precipitoas  ravine  (2190  ft.  deep)  of  the  Widi  el-X6jih  ( Jmon, 
Josh.  xii.  1 ;  tee  p.  196)  and  descend  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  rivei^bed.  The  remains 
of  a  bridge  are  seen.  The  road  ascends  the  8.  slope  in  about  IV4  hr.  To  the 
B.  we  see  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fort,  Mafiddet  el-HckfJ.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  Mdjib  basalt  is  chiefly  to  be  found,  while  on  'the  N.  side  limestone  is 
the  prevailing  formation.  We  proceed  across  the  tableland,  first  to  the 
8.W.,  then  to  the  S.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  the  ruins  of  Brihd^  where  there 
are  numerous  heaps  of  stones.  In  40  min.  more  (traces*  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road)  we  arrive  at  t&e  ruins  of  Shthdn^  at  the  foot  of  the  T^ll  ShihAHy 
a  hill  of  moderate  height  commanding  a  fine  view,  which  extends  to  Beth> 
lehem  and  the  Mt.  of  Olives.  From  Shi^&n  the  road  leads  in  1  hr.  10  min. 
to  the  ruins  of  BHt  el-Karm  (El-Kasr;  occa<^ionally  called  Easr  Rabba)^ 
with  columns  and  blocks  of  a  ruined  temple.  On  the-  left  {£.*)  rise  the 
hills  of  ja>€l  et'  TarfHyeh ;  also  on  the  left  (10  min.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  old 
tower  of  Misdeh^  adjoining  which  are  the  ruins  of  Hemtimdl.  After  20  min. 
we  pass  the  foundations  of  a  small  Roman  temple  (Jcft)  and  reach  in 
'A  hr.  more  Rabba,  the  ancient  Rabbath  Moab^  which  was  afterwards 
confounded  with  Ar  Moab ,  and  thence  called  AreopolU.  Th .  ruins  are 
about  1  Vs  M.  in  circuit.  A  few  only  of  the  ruins ,  such  as  the  remains 
of  a  temple  and  some  cisterns,  are  well-preserved.  Two  Corinthian 
columns  of  different  sizes  stand  together  not  far  from  the  temple.  —  Prom 
Rabba  the  road  leads  towards  the  S.  across  a  plain  and  past  the  ruined 
villages  of  MukharshU,  Ihiwetneh^  and  Bs-Suw9iniyek  to  (2  hrs.)  the  Wddi 
'Ain  eg-Siti.    Thence  an  ascent  of  20  m{n.' brings  us  to  El-Kerak. 

El-Kerak  (8116  ft.^  scanty  accommodation  at  the  Latin  convent  $  Turk- 
ish post  and  telegraph  office)  is  the  ancient  Kir  of  Uoab^  Kir  Bareueth. 
KirBaresh^  or  Kir  Beret  (Isaiah  xv.  1,  xvi.  7, 11;  2  Kings  iii.  25;  Jeremiah 
xlviii.  31),  one  of  the  numerous  towns  of  the  Moabiles.  This  warlike' 
people  were  closely  related  to  the  Israelites  (p.  Ixxvi),  whom  they  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute,  until  the  Israelites  under  Ehud  threw  off  the  Moabite 
yoke  (Judges  iii.  12-80).  Saul  fought  successAiUy  against  Hoab.  David,  whose 
great-grandmother  was  a  Bfoabitess  (comp.  the  Book  of  Ruth),  forced  them 
to  pay  tribute.  After  Ahab's  death  the  MoabiteS  revolted.  Their  king  at 
that  period  was  Mesha,  a  monument  to  whose  memory  (p.  Ixxviii),  was 
found  in  1868  at  Diban  (p.  168).  Jehoram,  allied  with  Jehoshaphat,  King 
of  Judah,  invaded  Moab  from  the  S.,  through  Edom,  bnt  they  were  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  fortress  of  Kir  Bara$eth  (2  Kings  iii.).  The  Moabites 
as  a  separate  nation  disappeared  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  In  the  Christian 
period  Kerak  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  bnt  he  derived  his  title,  as 
at  the  present  day,  from  Petra  Deserti.  In  Uie  time  of  the  Crusaders  Kerak 
was  a  frequent  object  of  contention,  as  it  commanded  the  caravan-route 
from  Egypt  and  Arabia  to  Syria.  In  1183  and  the  following  years  Saladin 
made  a  series  of  furious  attacks  upon  Kerak,  which  was  held  by  Rainald 
de  Chatillon,  and  in  1188  he  gained  possession  both  of  Kerak  and  Sh6bek 
(p.  178).  The  Aiyubides  extended  the  fortifications  of  Kerak,  and  fre- 
quently resided  there.  Later  it  became  an  apple  of  discord  between  the 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

El-Kerak  is  the  capital  of  a  liwa  of  the  vilayet  of  Syria  (p.lvii),  and  con- 
tains 80(X)  inhab.,  including  a  garrison.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of 
wretched  huts.  The  Greeks  possess  two  old  churches  here,  the  Latins  a 
school.  Each  of  the  Christian  sects,  as  are  also  the  Koslems,  is  under  a 
sheikh  of  its  own.  The  environs  are  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture  and  cattle  -  raising.  The  trade  of  El-Kerak  ill 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  merchants  from  Hebron.  As  a  rule,  the  inhabitants 
are  in  bad  repute  on  account  of  their  cupidity. 

The  town  lies  upon  a  hill  cut  off  on  all  sides  by  deep  gorges;  it'  is 
separated  from  the  adjoining  hill  on  the  S.  by  a  large  artificial  moat.  Tbe 
huge  Castle  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  now  serves  as  barracks.  A  nto&t 
also  skirts  the  K.  side  of  the  fortress,  and  on  the  E.  side  the  Wall  has  ar 
sloped  or  battered  base.  The  walls  are  very. thick  and  well  presetved. 
The  extensive  galleries,  corridors,   and  halls  constitute  it^an  admirable 
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example  of  a  Gra8ader''8  castle.  Tbe  upper  atories  are  in  rains,  but  the 
approaches  to  them  are  still  in  good  preservation.  A  staircase  descends 
into  a  subterranean  chapel,  where  traces  of  frescoes  are  still  visible.  In 
the  interior  of  the  fortress  are  numerous  cisterns.  Although  the  springs 
are  situated  immediately  outside  the  town,  large  cisterns  have  been  con- 
structed within  the  town  (particularly  by  the  tower  of  Beybars).  — •  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  castle  embraces  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains.  In  the  distance  the  Mt.  of  Olives,  and  even  the  Russian 
buildings  beyond  it,  are  visible.  A  survey  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  as  far 
as  the  heights  of  Jericho  is  also  obtained. 

The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  five  towers,  but  the  K. 
and  E.  sides  of  this  have  largely  disappeared.  The  well-preserved  tower 
at  the  K.W.  comer,  called  BurJ  e;-^dAir,  bears  an  inscription  and  figures 
of  lions  of  the  kind  common  in  'Arabian  monuments  of  the  Crusaders'* 
period.  The  lower  parts  of  the  wall,  to  judge  from  the  stones  composing  it, 
are  of  earlier  date  than  the  upper.  The  town  originally  had  three  entrance 
only,  consisting  of  tunnels  in  the  rock.  The  tunnel  on  the  N.W.  side  has 
an  entrance-arch  dating  from  the  Roman  period  (notwithstanding  its  Arabic 
inscription).  This  tunnel,  about  80  paces  long,  leads  to  the  tower  of 
Beybars  (N.W.),  whose  name  is  recorded  by  an  inscription  adjoining 
two  lions.    The  walls  are  provided  with  loopholes. 

The  present  Mosque  of  El-Kerak  was  originally  a  Christian  church,  of 
which  the  pillars  and  arches  are  still  extant.  A  Christian  symbol,  in  the 
form  of  a  sculptured  chalice,  has  escaped  destruction  by  the  Moslems.  — 
The  ChriMtkm  Churehy  dedicated  to  St.  George  (El-Khi^),  contains  pictures 
in  the  Byzantine  style.  In  one  of  the  houses  are  remains  of  a  Roman 
bath,  including  a  fine  marble  pavement. 

From  El-Kerak  to  FiBira,  see  p.  1T7. 

19.   The  Haurftn. 

Comp.  Mtips^  pp.  11^  Hi. 

A  visit  to  those  parts  of  the  Haurtln  lying  away  from  the  railways 
(p.  lis  A  p.  157)  is  generally  undertaken  for  scientific  purposes,  rarely  for 
mere  pleasure.  There  are  still  numerous  inscriptions  to  be  found  here : 
Greek,  Latin,  Nabatsean,  Arabic,  and  some  in  the  so-called  Sabaean  (South 
Arabian)  characters.  On  the  plain  of  the  Haurin,  the  company  of  one 
Ehaiy&l  will  suffice  (p.  xxvi),  but  in  the  mountains  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  escort  of  Druses.  Information  may  be  obtained  at  the  consulates 
in  Jerusalem  or  Damascus. 

Literature.  WetttUtn'i  'Reisebericht  iiber  den  Haur&n  und  die  Tra- 
chonen' (Berlin;  1860).  De  YogU€» *L*Architecture civile et religieuse' (comp. 
p.  oiv)  contains  numerous  illustrations.  Schwnaeher^s  ^Across  the  Jordan' 
(London,  1886;  out  of  print);  'Beschreibung  des  Dschdlftn*  (ZDPV.ix.  1886); 
'Northern  'Ajliln'  (London,  1890;  6».)5  *Das  sfidliche  Basan*  (ZDPV.  xx. 
1897).  Von  Oppenhtitn'g  *Vom  Mittelmeer  sum  porsischen  Golf  (2  vols.; 
Berlin,  1899;  20  marks);  Itm<^/lei»chy  *Die  Landschaft  ^aurftn  in  romiscber 
Zeit  und  in  der  Oegenwart'  (ZDPV.  xxi.  1893).  Records  of  the  Princeton 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Syria  (New  York ;  1904).  Cfias.  U.  Lovght^^ 
'Travels  in  Arabia  Deserta',  Vol.  I.  (Cambridge,  1888;  also  abridged  edition 
in  2  vols. :  'Wanderings  in  Arabia\  London ,  1912).  —  Map  of  the  Jebel 
Haurftn,  drawn  by  Dr.  E.  FUcher  (ZDPV.  xii.),  1889. 

The  ^anr&n  corresponds  to  the  district  which  in  ancient  days  was 
called  Bcuihan  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Bible  mentions  an  Og,  King  of 
Bashan,  whom  the  Israelites  defeated  at  Edrei  (Numbers  xxi.  33-35).  The 
pastures  and  flocks  of  Bashan  were  celebrated  (Ezek.  xxxix.  18).    The  oak 

ftlantations  of  Bashan  also  seem  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
sraelites  (Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Isaiah  ii.  13).  At  a  later  period  (Esek.xlvii.  18-18) 
the  name  of  ^aur&n,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  mountains  only  (the 
Asahnanot  of  the  ancients),  was  extended  to  Bashan  also,  as  at  the  present 
day.    In  the  Roman  period  the  country  was  divided  into  five  provineaA* 
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liuraea^  Oaulanitis^  to  the  E.  of  these  Batanaea  (ft  name  also  applied  to 
the  whole,  like  Bashan),  to  the  N.E.  TrachonitU  and  AuraniUs,  including 
the  mountains  of  the  Haur&n  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  the  present  plain 
of  En-Nvkra^  or  ^the  hollow'  (p.  158).  The  Haurin  in  the  wider  sense  is  now 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  district  of  Jeiddr,  on  the  W.  by  the  Nahr  el- 
'All&n  towards  the  Jdlan  (N.),  and  bv  the  W&di  esh-Sheliaieh  towards 'Ajldn 
(S.),  on  the  S. W.  and  S.  by  the  Belkft  and  the  steppe  of  Bl-Ham&d  {i.€.  ^stony 
plateau"),  and  on  the  N.  by  the  low  chain  of  tiie  Jebel  e'l-Aswad  (p.  267), 
beyond  which  lies  the  plain  of  Damascus.  Towards  the  N.E.,  and  beyond 
the  ^Meadow  Lakes'  (p.  822),  extends  a  remarkable  hill-district,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  extinct  craters,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  SafA^  with 
the  ruin  of  the  'white  castle".  To  the  S.  and  E.  of  this  lies  the  Harra^ 
an  undulating  plain  of  the  dreariest  description,  entirely  covered'  with 
sharp-edged  fragments  of  lava.  Jeremiah  (xvii.  6)  evidently  had  the  Harra 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  punishment  of  exile  to  'the  parched  places 
in  the  wilderness".  —  The  prevailing  formation  of  the  Haur&n  is  a  granulous 
dolerite  and  a  brownish  red  or  blackish  green  slag,  'blistered  and  porous. 
The  dolerite  consists  of  thin  slabs  of  crystal  of  greyish  white  labradorite, 
with  small  grains  of  olivine  and  augite.  The  soil  in  the  district  of  the 
l^aurftn  is  extremely  fertile,  and  consists  of  soft,  decomposed  lava. 

The  larger  villages  only  are  surrounded  with  walls,  and  these  are  pro- 
vided with  numerous  towers,  the  courses  of  stone  in  which  are  generally 
connected  by  means  of  the  peculiarly  shaped  tenons  known  as  ^swallow- 
tails\  The  numerous  Troglodyte  dwellings  are  of  great  interest  and  cer- 
tainly  belong  to  hoar  antiquity.  The  other  houses  are  built  of  large, 
well-hewn  blocks  of  dolerite  which  are  jointed  without  cement.  The  doors 
consist  of  large  slabs  of  dolerite,  and  the  windows  of  similar  slabs  with 
perforations.  The  gates  of  the  larger  buildings  and  streets  are  adorned 
with  sculptured  vine-leaves  and  inscriptions.  Only  the  best-preserved  of 
the  houses  are  now  occupied.  The  staircases  consist  of  slabs  of  stone 
let  into  the  outer  walls  of  the  court.  The  windows  and  doors  of  the 
upper  floor  were  open.  The  ceilings  of  the  rooms  rest  on  round  arches, 
and  those  of  the  better  sort  are  enriched  with  decorations.  The  cup- 
boards, the  seats,  and  even  the  square  candlesticks  are  of  stone.  The  large 
cisterns  hewn  in  the  rock,  the  vaulted  reservoirs,  and  the  artificial  pools 
which  are  filled  by  the  spring  rains  and  afford  dnnking-water  throughout 
the  whole  year,  also  date  from  a  very  early  period. 

The  last  period  of  culture  in  the  Haur&n  was  during  the  early 
Ohristian  centuries,  after  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the  Arab  tribes 
of  the  district  (J^nidn  or  Ohasaanidu),  As  far  back  as  the  year  180  we 
hear  of  a  King  'Amr  I.  who  erected  numerous  monasteries.  The  influence 
of  Qrseco-Roman  culture  is  proved  by  many  temples  and  mausolea  in  the 
style  of  the  grave-towers  of  Palmyra.  The  numerous  Greek  inscriptions 
are  not  always  spelled  correctly,  but  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  buildings  themselves.  The  capital  of 
the  Hauran  was  Bofri  (p.  162).  The  rise  of  Islam  made  an  end  of  the 
empire  of  the  Ghassanides.  According  to  Arabic  inscriptions,  the  land  seems 
to  have  regained  a  share  of  its  former  prosperity  in  the  13th  century. 
Nothing  more  is  heard  of  it  until  1838,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  into  the  Lej&h.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  conquering  this 
bleak  plateau  of  lava,  nor  did  Mohammed  Kibrlsly  Pasha  fare  better  in  1850. 

Both  the  N.W.  district  of  the  ^auran  and  the  'Jebel"  itself  are  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  Beduins,  but  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  plain 
are  inhabited  by  peasants  who  form  the  permanent  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. Since  1861  so  many  of  the  Druses  have  migrated  to  the  ^aurftn 
from  Lebanon,  that  the  district  is  sometimes  called  Jebel  ed-DrAz  (Druse 
Mountains).  A  number  of  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  church, 
are  also  settled  here.  The  climate  of  the  tableland  of  the  Haur&n,  lying 
upwards  of  2000  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  very  healthy,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a  refreshing  W.  wind.  The  semi-trans- 
parent 'hard  wheat"  of  the  Haur&n  is  highly  prized  and  largely  exported. 
Wheat  and  barley  in  this  favoured  region  are  said  to  yield  abundant  har- 
vests, but  the  crops  sometimes  fail  from  want  of  rain  or  ftrom  the  plague 
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of  locasts.  The  fields  are  not  manured,  bat  a  three  or  four  years'  rotation 
of  crops  is  observed.  The  dung  of  the  cattle  is  used  for  fuel,  as  the  'oaks  of 
Bashan",  which  still  grow  on  the  heights,  are  gradually  being  exterminated. 
lHo  trees  grow  in  the  plain,  though  it  bears  traces  of  once  having  been 
wooded.  Fruit-trees  are  planted  near  the  villages  only.  Thanks  to  the 
energetic  action  of  the  government,  the  villagers  are  no  longer  seriously 
oppressed  by  the  Beduins.  The  native  type  of  the  Haur&n  is  so  peculiar 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  uniform,  in  spite  of  t^e  fact  that  relifdous 
differences  exist  between  the  various  tribes.  The  peasant  of  the  Hauron  is 
taller  and  stronger  than  the  Beduin,  but  preserves  not  only  his  language  but 
also  many  of  his  virtues.  Every  village  possesses  its  ^menrfU'  or  ^meddfeh^ 
(public  inn),  where  every  traveller  is  entertained  gratuitously,  and  the 
HaurHnians  deem  it  honourable  to  impoverish  themselves  by  contributing 
to  the  support  of  this  establishment.  As  soon  as  a  stranger  arrives  he  is 
conducted  to  the  inn.  A  servant  or  slave  roasts  co£fee  for  him,  and  then 
pounds  it  in  a  wooden  mortar,  accompanying  his  task  with  a  peculiar 
melody.  Meanwhile  the  whole  village  assembles,  and  after  the  guest  has 
been  served,  each  person  present  partakes  of  the  coffee.  Kow,  however,  that 
travellers  have  become  more  numerous,  the  villagers  generally  expect  a 
trifling  bakshish  from  Europeans.  A  sum  of  i/s-l  mej.,  according  to  the 
refreshments  obtained,  may  therefore  be  given.  The  food  consists  of  fresh 
bread,  eggs,  sour  milk,  grape-syrup  (^dSbs")^  and  in  the  evening  of  ^burffhvT, 
a  dish  of  wheat,  boiled  with  a  little  leaven  and  dried  in  the  sun,  with 
mutton,  or  rice  with  meat. 

1.  From  Damascus  to  Der'a  (Hej&z  Bailway). 

For  this  route  (761/2  M.),  scb  pp.  143-146. 

2.  From  Damascus  to  £1-Muzeirlb. 

a.  By  the  Haurdn  Railway, 

63  H.  Kabsow  Gauge  Railway  of  the  'Soci^t^  Ottnmane  du  Ghemin  de 
Fer  Damas-  Hama  et  Prolongements'  (opened  in  18i^6;  3-A  trains  weekly). 
To  this  company  belong  also  the  lines  from  Beirdt  to  Damascus  (B.  37) 
from  Bey&k  to  Aleppo  (R.  45),  and  from  Horns  to  Tripoli  (R.  46).  The  train 
leaves  Damascua  at  6.3U  a  m.,  reaching  ^i-&inam«in  in  2V4  hrs.  (fares  38  pi. 
10,  25  pi.  20  pa.),  Sheikh  MUkfn  in  3Vs  hrs.  (60  pi.,  40  pi.),  and  El-Muxeirib  in 
4yt  hrs.  (75  pi.  30  ,50  pi.  20  pa.).  The  return-train  leaves  El-MuzeiHb  at 
midday,  reachirg  Damatcua  (Meiddn)  at  5  p.m.  —  Rate  of  Exchange  for  the 
railway-fares,  see  p.  280. 

Those  who  intend  to  make  excursions  aside  from  the  railway  must 
take  horses,  tents,  etc.,  from  Damascus. 

Damascus,  see  p.  298.  —  Meiddn,  the  chief  station  of  the  French 
line,  is  situated  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town  (PI.  B,  8).  The  trains 
start,  however,  from  the  subsidiary  station  of  Beranikeh  (PI.  B,  4), 
whence  we  reach  the  main  station  in  13  min.  after  traversing  the 
GhOta  (p.  300).  The  line  runs  parallel  to  the  Hejfiz  Railway  (R.  17), 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  to  the  W.  of  it. 

3^2  M.  Ddrdya,  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  also  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  Franks  extended  their  ravages  as  far  as  this  point. 

6  M.  Sahndyd,  beyond  which  begins  a  continuous  view  of  the 
snow-covered  summit  of  Hermon.  The  line  now  crosses  the  low 
chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  267)  and  the  Wddi  eWAjam  (p.  169), 
follows  more  or  less  closely  the  Derb  d-Hajj  or  'Pjlgrim  Route', 
and  crosses  the  Nahr  eUAwaj  (p.  158).         Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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121/2  M.  El^KUweh  (KesaouS),  also  a  station  on  the  HeJUz  Rail- 
way (p.  144).  —  13  M.  Khdn  DennUn,  We  here  enter  the  lava 
region.  —  Passing  El~Khiyd,ra,  in  a  fertile  district,  we  reach  — 

201/2  M.  Zeraktyeh,  To  the  right  rises  the  hill  of  Sublet  FU^aun^ 
with  the  ruins  of  Kasr  Fir^aun;  to  the  left  is  the  Jebel  el-Abdyeh, 
with  the  Mezdr  Elyeaha'  (shrine  of  Elisha). 

24  M.  Ohabdghib^  with  a  large  reservoir.  As  we  proceed  we  see 
Dtdiy  to  the  left,  with  the  long  TeU  el-Hamtr  behind  it. 

81^2  M*  Es-I^aineixiy  the  ancient  y&e,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  Hanr&n  village  (p.  156).  In  the  centre  of  the  village  rises  a 
well-preserved  temple  bnilt  of  yellowish  limestone,  vrith  Corinthian 
columns  and  a  niche  in  the  form  of  a  shell.  The  doors  and  windows 
are  admirably  executed,  and  the  decorations  are  very  rich.  Accord- 
ing to  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Fortuna.  To  the  S.  of  the 
temple  is  a  building  with  columns;  on  the  E.  side  a  vaulted  gateway 
leads  to  a  square  chamber  and  to  various  rooms  with  a  portico, 
Corinthian  columns,  and  several  arches.  Outside  (N.)  of  the  village 
are  two  lofty  grave-towers,  built  of  yellow  and  black  stones  without 
mortar,  and  also  richly  decorated.  There  is  another  tower  to  the  S. 

At  Ef-Sanamein  begins  the  plain  of  En^Nukra  (p.  156).  — 
36  M.  El'Kuneiyeh;  89  M.  El-Kuteibeh.  —  60  M.  Sheikh  Miskin 
(Turkish  telegraph),  a  large  and  thriving  village,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Mute^arrif  (p.  Ivii)  of  the  Haur&n.  Excursions  may  be  made  hence 
to  (1  hr.)  Sheikh  Sa*d  (p.  159)  and  El-Merkez  (p.  159). 

55V2  M.  Dd'a.  —  591/2  M.  Tafas, 

63  M.  El-Mozeirib  (1540  ft.)  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  of  the 
caravan  of  pilgrims  (p.  Ixxii),  which  halted  here  for  several  days. 
El-Muzeirtb,  unhealthily  situated  in  a  swampy  district,  is  also  a 
station  on  the  Der'a-Haif4  line  (p.  242).  It  consists  of  a  new  and 
an  old  village.  The  new  village,  Ed^Dakdktn^  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
hill,  has  a  market  for  Beduins  and  the  ruins  of  the  KaVat  el^Jedideh, 
or  *New  Castle'.  The  older  village,  K6m  el-Muzeir^,  is  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  former  and  more  important  town,  on  an  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bahrat  el^Bajjeh,  a  pool  abounding  in  flsh. 
One  of  the  sources  of  the  Yarmiik  (p.  241)  flows  out  of  this  pool. 
It  is  a  bathing-place  for  pilgrims  and  is  regarded  as  sacred.  On 
the  E.  side  of  the  village  rises  the  large  ruinous  *01d  Castle*  (KaVat 
el-*AWea)^  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Sultan  Selim  (d.  1522). 
In  the  interior  is  a  small  ruined  mosque. 

6.  By  the  PilgHm  Route  (Derb  el-Hajj). 

16  hrs.  As  far  as  8Mkh  8a'd  the  road  is  good,  and  carriages  may 
proceed  even  to  El-MiutitHb, 

From  the  Bauwdbet  AUdh  (p.  314)  we  reach  El-Kadem  in 
20  min.;  cross  the  Wddi  el^Berdi^  with  El^Ashraftyeh  to  the  right,  in 
1  hr.  J  and  in  1  hr.  20  min.  arrive  zXEl-Kisweh  on  the  Nahr  el-A^waJ 
(p.  157).    Thence  the  route  skirts  the  railway  (see  above).    V2  hr. 
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Khdn  DennHtn;  26  miD.  El-Khiydra ;  1 V4 hr.  Sublet  Fit^aun  (p.  168), 
on  the  right;  V2  l^r*  Mezdr  Elyesha^  (p.  168),  on  the  left;  40  min. 
Ghabdghib;  IV2  hr.DWi  and  Tell  el-HamXr,  on  the  left;  20  min. 
Es'Sanamein  (p.  1681  Thence  we  proceed  via  InkhU  and  Obtefa  to 
(18^72  ^«  i  i^  about  o  hrs.)  the  large  village  of  Naw&,  the  ancient 
ifevcy  the  home  of  the  celebrated  Moslem  theologian  Naw&wi.  The 
village  has  been  entirely  built  from  the  ruins,  but  two  ancient 
buildings  still  remain:  the  Meddfth  (public  inn),  possibly  an  an- 
cient mausoleum,  and  a  tower,  49  ft.  high. 

About  3V2  M.  (IV4  hr.)  beyond  Nawa  we  reach  Sheikh.  Sa'd 
(Turkish  telegraph),  a  wretched  village  inhabited  by  negroes,  who 
were  established  here  by  the  son  of  'Abd  el-Kader.  The  village 
contains  ruins  and  antiquities.  On  the  S.W.  end  of  the  hill  is  the 
Stone  of  Job  (Sakhrat  AiyHb),  within  a  Moslem  place  of  prayer.  At 
this  block  of  basalt,  about  6^2  ^^-  in  height,  Job  is  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  his  friends.  The  stone  is  a  monument  of  Ramses  II.  (ca. 
1300  B.C.)  and  bears  an  Egyptian  inscription  with  a  relief  of  Osiris 
and  the  king.  The  church  of  Job,  which  was  visited  by  St.  Silvia 
(end  of  the  4th  cent.),  probably  stood  here.  —  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
is  the  Bath  of  Job  (Hammdm  AiyUbJy  in  which  Job  is  said  to  have 
bathed  after  his  cure,  and  which  is  venerated  by  the  fellahin  and 
Beduins  for  its  healing  virtue.  A  basaltic  lion  not  far  off  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Hlttite  art  (p.  415).  Adjoining  it  to  the  W.  is  the  Makdm 
Sheikh  Sa'dy  formerly  shown  as  the  tomb  of  Job  (Makdm  AiyHh;  see 
below).  Comp.  ZDPV.  xiv.  1891,  142  et  seq.;  xv.  1892,  196  et 
seq.,  206  et  seq. 

El-Merkez  (p.  168)  lies  about  i/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Sheikh  Sa'd.  It 
has  a  locanda,  where  accommodation  of  a  primitive  character  may 
be  obtained.  In  the  N.W.  corner  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Monastery  of  Job  (Deir  AiyUbJy  now  converted  into  barracks.  To 
the  W.  of  the  place  is  a  building  called  Makdm  Aiyiiby  containing 
the  tombs  of  Job  and  his  wife. 

Job,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  was  a  native  of  Jdl&n,  and 
early  Arabian  aathors  and  the  mediaeval  Christians  even  point  out  his 
birthplace  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naw&.  The  great  veneration  of  the 
^auranians  for  this  shrine  indicates  that  it  must  have  had  an  origin 
earlier  than  Islamism.  According  to  Arabian  authors  the  monastery  was 
built  by  the  Jefnide  'Amr  I.  (p.  166),  and  it  probably  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century. 

About  1  M.  beyond  El-Merkez  is  the  village  of  'Adwdn^  on  the 
right;  I3/4  M.  farther  on  is  the  ruin  of  Et-Ttreh;  and  21/4 M.  farther 
on  is  a  new  bridge  spanning  the  Wddi  el'Ehreir,  On  the  left  is  the 
Tell  ea-SemeUy  where  the  Beduin  tribe  of  the  Wuld  ^Ali  encamp 
from  the  month  of  April  on ;  a  visit  to  the  camp  is  interesting. 
Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.W.  to  (IV4  M.)  the  humble  village  of  Tell 
el'Ash'ari,  possibly  the  Ashtaroth  of  Joshua  ix.  10.  The  pond  Bahrat 
el'Ash'aii  was  perhaps  an  ancient  naumachia,  fed  by  the  numerous 
springs  of  the  neighbourhood.  —  3  M.  El-MuMeirih  fe-'JA^p 
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3.  From  Jerash  to  Dex'a  or  El-Muieirlb  (9-10  his). 

Jerashj  see  p.  139.  Quitting  the  village  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  we  ascend  the  slopes  of  the  J^el  Kafkafa.  In  1^/2  hi.  we 
reach  the  top  of  a  nanow  ridge  called  Tughrai  'Asfdr^  whence  a  route 
diveiges  to  the  left  to  8\if.  "We  next  leach  {i  hr.*)  the  wide  valley  of 
the  W&di  Warrdn.  1 1/4  hi.  Na'eimeh,  a  well-built  village  of  some 
size  (good  watei).  35  min.  Kitti,  a  poor  village.  Thence  we  de- 
scend through  a  fertile  district  to  (65  miu.)  El-Husn^  01  J7u«n  'AjlUn 
(1935  ft.),  with  1200inhab.,  half  of  whom  are  Christian.*  The  Latins 
have  a  school  and  pilgrim-hospice  heie,  the  Greeks  a  chapel,  school, 
and  hospice.  There  are  few  antiquities.  To  the  N.  is  the  castle  of 
Tell  el'Hum,  with  traces  of  an  ancient  girdle-wall.  Accommodation 
in  the  Latin  or  Greek  mission-house. 

The  route  proceeds  hence  in  ^/g  hr.  to  the  prosperous  village 
of  Es-Sofih,  where  it  divides.  To  the  N.W.  it  leads  to  (IV2  ^'0 
Irbid  (see  below),  and  to  the  N.E.  to  (21/4  hrs.)  Er-Remtheh,  whence 
we  may  reach  Der'a  (p.  145)  in  I8/4  hr.  Between  these  runs  a  third 
road  (to  the  N.),  leading  in  1/2  hr.  to  Haw/irdh,  After  2V4  hrs.  we 
join  the  great  pilgrim-route  at  Et-  Turra  (p.  161).  In  I/4  hr.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  el-Medddn,  the  lower  part  of  the  WUdi  ez-Zeidi 
(p.  145),  then  in  V2  ^^'  t^e  ^^^i  ed-Dheheb,  and-  in  1/4  ^r,  more 
reach  El^Muzdrtb  (p.  158). 

4.  From  Tiberias  to  Der'a  vifc  Irbid. 

About  15  hrs.    To  Irbid,  10-11  hrs.;  thence  to  />«/*'a,  i hrs. 

Tiberias  J  see  p.  252.  To  Bdb  et-Tumm,  the  ford  of  the  Jordan 
(1  hr.  50  min.),  see  pp.  255, 256.  From  the  ford  we  follow  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jordan  in  35  min.  to  El~'Abddtyeh;  after  55  min.  we  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Sherfat  el-Menddireh  (p.  241)  descending  from  the 
E.,  and  in  1/2  ^^*  ™ore  we  come  to  the  bridge  of  Jisr  el-MujdmX 
(bridge -toll  3  pi.;  railway  from  Haif4  to  Damascus,  see  p.  241). 
Thence  we  ride  to  the  S.E.  to  the  (1/2  ^^0  ^^^'  «^-'^**a&,  which  we 
ascend  to  the  Wddi  Zahar.  We  then  follow  the  latter  (to  the  S.E.) 
vii  H6fd  and  Zahar  en-^Nasdra,  and,  in  7  hrs.  from  Jisr  el-Mujamf , 
reach  — 

Irbid,  an  important  and  newly  built  place  with  2000  inhab.,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ka^fi  of  'AjWin.  Turkish  telegraph-offlce.  To  the 
S.  of  the  village  is  a  large  reseivoir.  Basaltic  blocks  with  inscriptions 
are  to  be  seen  here. 

From  Irbid  the  road  (an  ancient  Roman  thoroughfare,  uniting  the 
Haurin  with  the  coast)  leads  N.E.  viithe  Wddi  esh-ShelldUh  io(ShT8,) 
Er-Remtheh  (see  above),  and  thence  to  (I8/4  hr.)  Der'a  (p.  14o). 

5.  From  Tiberias  to  El-Muzeirib  vi&  MnkeU. 

Aboat  14  hrs.  To  Mukels^  6  hrs. :  thence  to  Beit  «r-Rds^  4  hrs.  \  from 
Beit  er-B&s  to  El-Muxtirib^  41/2  hrs.  —  The  traveller  may  send  on  the  horses  in 
advance  from  Tiberias  to  Samakh,  and  perform  that  part  of  the  journey  by  boat. 
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From  Tiberias  to  the  ford  of  Bdb  et-Tumtn  (2  hrs.),  see  pp.  2&5,  266. 
On  tile  opposite  bank  we  proceed  to  the  8.E.  via  Samath  (railway  station, 
p.  241)  to  (1  hr.)  the  Sherfat  el-Menddireh^  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the 
plain  of  Jordan.  From  this  point  we  ascend  the  wild  valley  (3  M.)  to  the 
Hot  Springs  of  Oadara-,  or  AmeUha,  now  called  Bl-Hammi  (railway  station, 
p.  241)   —  About  1  hr.  from  the  ford  at  the  baths  'we  reach  — 

Mokeis  (Mi*ii)y  the  ancient  Oadara,  a  city  of  the  Decapolis,  the  capital 
of  Persea,  and  a  strong  fortress  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Alexander  Janneeus  took  the  stronghold.  Pompey  restored  the 
town  to  please  his  freedman  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  place.  Augustus 
presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  but  after  that  prince's  death 
annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  In  the  Jewish  War  it  opened  its 
gates  to  Vespasian.  Numerous  coins  of  the  city  of  Gadara  belonging  to 
the  Roman  period  have  been  found.  Gadara  afterwards  became  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  of  Palsestina  Secunda.  The  town  was  famed  for  its  baths. 
The  ancient  name  of  Gadara  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  caverns  of  ^JacMr 
MfiM»\  and  the  name  oVJadar'  is  mentioned  by  the  older  Arabian  geographers. 

Mukeii  lies  1196ft.  above  the  sea-level,  on  the  W.  extremity  of  a 
moantain-crest  rising  between  the  valley  of  the  YartnUk  Cp.  241)  on  the  K. 
and  the  Wddi  el-^Ard  on  the  S.  Approaching  from  the  E.,  we  first  come 
to  tomb-caverns  with  various  chambers  and  doors  in  stone,  still  preserved, 
some  of  them  with  rudely  executed  busts  on  the  architraves.  Some  of 
these  chambers  also  contain  sarcophagi,  while  other  sarcophagi  lie  scattered 
iJong  the  slopes  of  the  hill.  These  are  richly  adorned  with  garlands  and 
busts  of  Apollo  and  genii;  the  lids  are  drafted  at  the  comers  and  sloped 
sharply  upwards.  —  To  the  W.  of  these  caverns  we  come  to  a  Theatre^ 
the  upper  parts  of  which  have  fallen  in.  A  good  survey  of  the  ruins  is 
obtained  hence.  About  360  paces  farther  to  the  W.  lies  another  and  larger 
theatre,  built  of  basalt  and  on  the  whole  well  preserved,  though  the  stage 
is  covered  with  rubbish.  The  aristocratic  quarter  of  tne  town  extended 
from  the  theatres  towards  the  W.,  along  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  level 
plateaa  about  IVs  M.  in  width.  Many  fragments  of  columns  with  Gorifithian 
capitals  lie  scattered  about.  Substructions  of  buildings  are  also  traceable, 
and  in  many  places  the  ruts  of  carriage-wheels  are  still  visible  on  the 
basalt  pavement.  —  Still  farther  to  the  W.  lies  a  modern  cemetery,  and  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  here  we  enjoy  a  charming  view  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

Beyond  Mukeis  we  follow  the  ancient  conduit  (Kandt  Fif^avn)  which 
is  visible  at  intervals  along  the  route  and  comes  from  Der'a.  It  was  con- 
structed by  the  Ghass mide  king  Jtbtleh  I.  After  Vs  hr.  we  pass  on  the 
right  the  ruined  temple  otEUKaMi,  We  continue  to  ride  along  the  heights 
eastwards.  For  some  time  we  have  a  view  of  Irbid  on  a  long  mountain- 
ridge  to  the  S.E.,  while  a  little  to  the  N.  of  it,  on  the  highest  summit, 
appears  Beit  er^Bfts.  After  40  min.  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  Roman 
road,  which  leads  straight  on  to  the  E.  to  Irbid  (p.  160).  Our  route 
descends  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  spring  of  *Ain  Vmm  el-Jtrelny  from  which  a  descent 
of  20  min.  more  brings  us  to  the  WAdi  BarHka.  Ascending  the  valley, 
we  reach  the  top  in  about  1  hr.,  and  see  before  us  the  hill  on  which  lies 
Beit  er-R&s,  while  Irbid  is  seen  to  the  right.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  Beit 
er-BAa,  which  probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Capitolias,  an  important 
fortified  town  in  a  commanding  position.  The  interesting  ruins  here  are 
extensive  and  in  some  cases  well  preserved.  Fine  view  from  the  Tell  €l-Khadr. 

The  route  from  Beit  er-R&s  to  £1-Muzeirib  (i^/t  hrs.)  is  an  old  Roman 
road  leading  due  E.  across  the  tableland.  In  s/4  hr.  we  reach  the  village 
of  Mem  and  in  about  Vs  hr.  more  the  upper  verge  of  the  Wddi  er-RdhUb, 
on  the  height  beyond  which  appears  El-Emgheiyir.  A  steep  descent  of 
20  min.  is  followed  by  an  equally  steep  ascent  of  20  min.  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  valley.  We  then  ride  close  by  El-Emgheiyir  and  in  >/«  hr.  cross 
the  deep  Wddi  esh-SMldlehy  and  then  the  shallow  Wddi  eeh-Shdmar^  beyond 
which  we  reach  (*/4  hr.)  Et-Turra,  and  in  V4br.  more  join  the  Derb  el- 
HaJJy  or  great  pilgrim-route'  (p.  168).  Following  the  last,  we  cross  the 
(}/4  hr.)  shallow  depression  of  the  Wddi  el-Medddn^  below  the  ancient  ruined 
bridge,  and  the  (}[%  hr.)  Wddi  ed-Dahatb  by  means  of  a  new  bridge,  and  in 
1/4  hr.  more  reach  the  railway  station  of  El-Muxelrib  (p.  168). 
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6.  From  Der'a  to  Bosr&  (7V2hrs.). 
From  Def  a  (p.  145)  a  broad  road  (an  old  Roman  road,  p.  161) 
leads  E.S.E.  to  Bosra.  About  i^^^.  np  the  valley  the  conduit 
Kandt  Flr'aun  (p.  161)  crosses  the  Wddi  ez-Zeidt  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct  called  Jiar  el-MdsarL  After  IV2  Jir.  we  see  (on  the 
right)  the  round  ruin-heap  of  Qharz.  We  next  pass  (1/2  hr.  J  Vmm 
el'Meyddirij  on  the  right,  at  the  junction  of  the  Wddi  el^Butm 
and  the  Wddi  ez-Zeidi.  The  Roman  road  (a  few  remains)  runs 
about  300  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  village.  Farther  on  are  the  lava 
ridge  of  Nukat  el-Khattby  with  traces  of  ruins,  and  (8/4  hr.)  the 
prosperous  village  of  Et~  Taiyibeh  (on  the  right).  Here  we  once  more 
cross  the  W&di  ez-Zeidi,  by  means  of  an  ancient  bridge  with  two 
arches.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  we  see  the  village  of  Jtzeh,  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley  (about  650  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  road).  In  the  E. 
part  of  the  village  is  an  old  church  (now  used  as  a  stable  by  the 
sheikh),  and  to  the  N.  is  an  ancient  (Christian)  tower,  near  a  ruined 
monastery.  Bosr^,  and  beyond  it  the  Tell  es-i^ufeih,  near  Salkhad, 
become  visible.  After  35  min.  we  observe  some  extensive  ruins  on 
the  left,  near  the  valley  of  Khirbet  et-HarwdsL  ^/^  hr.  OJiasm,  with 
a  ruined  church,  beyond  which  we  pass  the  ruin  of  Rujm  el-Misrif 
(perhaps  a  Roman  customs-station).  On  the  left  lies  El-Mu'arribeh, 
with  a  tower  and  fragments  of  a  monastic- looking  edifice  to  the 
N.  Farther  distant,  to  the  N.,  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Kharaba, 
We  next  pass  (1^/4  hr.)  Hommds  on  the  right,  and  in  IY4  hr.  more 
reach  — 

Bosr&y  also  called  Esfti/S^dm  ('Old  Damascus*),  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Haur&n.  It  is  a  poor-looking  village  with  about  1000  inbab., 
including  a  garrison  of  over  100  men,  and  is  partly  enclosed  by 
fortified  walls. 

Owing  to  its  remarkably  commanding  situation  Bosrd  (Lat.  Bo$tra)  was 
probably  a  place  of  some  importance  at  an  early  period.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  1  Mace.  v.  26.  It  belonged  to  the  Nabateean  kingdom,  which 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia  by  Cornelius  Palma  in  106 
(or  106)  A.D.  Bo8r&  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Legio  III.  Gyrenaica 
and  soon  afterwards  the  seat  of  the  governor.  From  the  capture  of 
the  town  dates  the  so-called  Bostrian  era,  which  began  on  March  22nd, 
106,  and  was  soon  adopted  throughout  the  province  of  Arabia  in  reckon- 
ing time.  Trajan  enlaced  and  embellished  the  town,  which  thereupon 
assumed  the  name  Ntma  Trajana  Bogtra  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions. 
In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sever  us  (222-285)  the  town  became  a  Uoman 
colony;  and  under  Philippus  Arabs,  who  was  bom  here,  it  was  made  the 
metropolis.  When,  probably  under  Diocletian,  the  province  was  divided 
into  Palsestina  Tertia  (the  S.  half,  with  Petra  for  its  capital)  and  Arabia 
(the  N.  halOt  Bostra  or  Bo§r&  was  retained  as  the  capital  of  the  latter.  — 
Bo9r&  was  an  imiportant  centre  of  the  caravan-traffic.  A  road  led  hence 
direct  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  another  to  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  above). 
It  was  firequented  by  Arabian  merchants,  including  Mohammed''s  uncle, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  prophet  himself  (p.  Ixvi).  At  Bo§r&  dwelt  the 
monk  Bahira,  who  is  said  to  have  recognized  Mohammed  as  a  prophet. 
Even  in  the  middle  ages  Bo8r&  was  very  important  as  a  market  and  as  a 
fortress.    Baldwin  III.  vainly  endeavoured  to  take  thr^own^jThe  town 
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at  length  fell  into  decay,  partly  owing  to  earthquakes  (especially  one  in 
1151),  and  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish 
government. 

The  town  Is  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  running  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  the  other  from  N.  to  S.  Outside  the  town,  near  the 
N.W.  comer,  is  an  altar  with  an  inscription.  On  the  left,  out- 
side the  well-preserved  West  Gate,  is  a  small  guard-house.  A  little 
way  to  the  left,  inside  the  gate,  is  a  spring,  adjoining  which  is  a 
low-lying  meadow,  probably  once  a  naumachia  (comp.  p.  139).  In 
the  vicinity  are  the  small  mosque  of  El^Khidr  and  an  old  tomb. 
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The  Principal  Street  of  Bofrft,  running  from  E.  to  W.,  seems  to 
have  been  flanked  by  columns.  At  the  entrance  to  the  third  street 
diverging  to  the  right  (S.)  from  the  main  street  stands  a  Roman 
Triumphal  Arch.  The  central  arch  of  the  three  is  about  42^/2  ft. 
high.  One  of  the  pilasters  bears  a  Latin  inscription.  A  little  farther 
to  the  E. ,  on  the  right,  are  the  remains  of  Bat?i8,  We  now  come  to 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  main  streets.  We  see  on 
our  left  four  large  columns,  the  remains  of  a  once  splendid  Building^ 
with  admirably  executed  Corinthian  capitals.  —  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  are  remains  of  another  beautiful  Building  (PL  1), 
which  may  have  been  a  temple  or  a  colonnade,  of  which  two  col* 
nmns  with  bases  of  white  marble  are  preserved;  in  the  wall  are 
three  rows  of  niches.  „g,^^,  ,^  Google 
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On  the  right  side  of  the  cross-street  leading  to  the  N.  we  come 
to  a  series  of  open  vaults,  which  once  evidently  formed  the  Bazaar 
of  Bofra.  On  the  left  is  the  so-called  Hoitse  of  the  Jew  (PI.  2),  who 
was  unjustly  deprived  of  his  original  dwelling,  which,  however,  was 
rebuilt  after  the  mosque  erected  on  the  spot  had  been  pulled  down 
by  order  of  the  righteous-minded  Caliph  'Omar.  Also  on  the  left 
we  next  see  a  deserted  Mosque,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Caliph  'Omar.  The  materials  are  ancient.  One  column  bears  the 
date  383  (of  the  Bostrian  era),  or  A.D.  489.  At  the  entrance  is  a 
kind  of  porch  with  columns,  then  a  quadrangle  having  a  double  open 
passage  on  two  sides.  The  arches  rest  on  antique  columns,  seventeen 
of  which  are  monoliths  of  white  marble,  while  the  others  are  of 
basalt.  A  handsome  frieze  runs  round  the  walls.  At  the  N.E. 
corner  of  the  mosque  stands  a  minaret,  with  a  handsome  stone  door, 
the  ascent  of  which  richly  rewards  the  visitor.  The  view  embraces 
the  Nu^ra  (p.  156),  an  undulating  plain ,  clothed  with  vegetation 
in  spring;  to  the  E.  is  the  hill  of  Salkhad;  to  the  S.W.  rises  the 
Jebel  'Ajliin;  and  towards  the  S.  extends  the  steppe  in  which, 
about  5  hrs.  off,  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Umm  el-Jemal  (possibly 
Beth  Gamul,  Jeremiah  xlviii.  23).  —  On  the  side  of  the  street  op- 
posite the  mosque  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  bath. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  intersection  of  the  main  streets, 
we  come  to  the  quarter  of  Modern  Bobba.  Farther  on  the  street  is 
spanned  by  a  Roman  arch,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  large  house  with  many  fragments  of  sculptures  and  columns. 
The  street  which  diverges  here  to  the  left  leads  to  the  old  ^Church 
of  the  Monk  BdhtrcC  (PL  4),  a  square  building  externally,  but  a 
rotunda  internally.  The  dome  has  fallen  in.  According  to  an  in- 
scription on  the  gateway,  the  church  was  built  in  407  of  the  Bostrian 
era  (i.«.  513).  A  building  a  little  to  the  N.  of  this  bears  a  beauti- 
ful Arabic  inscription.  Near  the  church  the  Monastery  of  Bahtra 
(PI.  5)  is  also  pointed  out.  The  roof  has  fallen  in.  On  the  N.  side 
is  a  vaulted  niche,  with  a  Latin  inscription  adjacent.  Still  farther 
N.  the  House  (Ddr)  of  Bahtra  (PI.  6)  is  shown;  over  the  door  is 
a  Greek  inscription.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  outside  the  town,  is  the 
mosque  of  El'Mebrakj  or  the  *  place  of  kneeling^  where  the  camel 
of  'Othman,  which  carried  the  Koran,  or,  according  to  other  versions, 
the  sho-camel  of  Mohammed,  is  said  to  have  knelt. 

Outside  the  wall,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  lies  a  large  Beser^ 
voir,  with  tolerably  preserved  substructions.  A  larger  reservoir  near 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town  is  in  still  better  preservation.  At  its 
N.E.  angle  are  the  ruins  of  a  mosque. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  rises  the  huge  CaatUy  which  was  erected 
by  the  Aiyubide  sultans  during  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century. 
A  bridge  of  six  arches  leads  to  a  series  of  subterranean  vaulted 
chambers,  where  visitors  should  beware  of  the  cistern-openings  in 
the  ground.   Beyond  these  we  reach  the  platform  inside  the  castle, 
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where  are  still  seen  the  six  tiers  of  seats  of  the  Roman  Theatre 
that  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  building  (PI.  7).  The  stage  was 
l>ounded  by  a  wall  in  two  stories,  behind  each  of  which  ran  a 
passage.  The  theatre  was  about  79  yds.  in  diameter.  The  tiers 
of  seats  are  partly  concealed  by  the  later  buildings.  Between  the 
lower  double  stairs  are  doors  from  which  passages  descend  to  the 
Womitoria*  (approaches  to  the  stage  and  the  auditorium).  Around 
the  highest  tier  of  seats  ran  a  colonnade,  a  few  columns  of  which 
are  still  preserved.  Descending  passages  also  ran  below  the  land- 
ings of  the  stairs.  —  The  S.  battlements  of  the  castle  command  a 
fine  view. 


7.  From  BosHL  to  Damascus. 

Distances :  to  B$Bmceidd,  »/a  hn. ;  El-Katuncdt,  2  hn.  ^  Shuhboy  ^/a  hrs.  & 
Bm'di,  91/9  hn. ;  Damoiom,  6Vs  hrs. 

From  Bo8r&  a  Roman  road  leads  due  N.  to  (I/2  hr.)  Jemarrtn. 
To  the  N.  of  this  village  a  bridge  (near  which  stands  a  watch-tower) 
crosses  the  Wddi  ed-Dheheb  (the  upper  part  of  the  Wadi  ez-Zeidi, 
p.  145).  The  road  next  reaches  (*/2  hr.)  Deir  ez-Zubeify  probably 
once  a  monastery.   'Aereh  is  1  hr.  distant. 

'A«reh  lies  on  an  eminence  between  two  water-courses.  The  ruins 
are  extensive,  but  insignificant.  The  place  derives  some  impor- 
tance from  being  the  residence  of  a  Druse  chieftain.  The  ^castle*, 
fitted  up  in  half-European  style,  was  erected  by  Isma^il  el-Atrash 
(d.  1869),  the  chief  sheikh  of  the  Druses  of  the  Hauran. 

Leaving 'Aereh,  we  descend  the  hill  to  the  N.  and  cross  a  brook. 
In  1  hr.  we  reach  the  thinly  peopled  valley  of  Mujeidily  near  which, 
to  the  left,  lies  the  building  of  Deir  ei-Treif,  We  (i/j  hr.)  begin 
to  ascend.  Beyond  the  building  of  Deir  Sendn  we  reach  (10  min.) 
Ei-Suweidd  (p.  166). 

Fbom  BofBi  TO  Es-SdwbidI  via  Hebbak,  6  hrs.  We  ride  towards 
the  K.E.,  cross  the  Wddi  Abu  Bamdka^  and  in  */«  1^'*  reach  the  Wddi 
Bds  tl-Bedr.  We  then  pass  (V4  lir.)  O'hassdn  on  the  left,  Deir  eWAbCd  to 
the  right,  then  Htuhuz,  and  (1  hr.)  the  Druse  village  of  EWAfineh.  To 
the  E.  of  the  village,  near  a  Roman  road ,  are  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct 
which  Trajan  caused  to  be  conducted  hither  from  EI-Kanawit.  In  s/4  hr* 
we  reach  $ebrin,  a  Druse  village  commanding  a  fine  view.  To  the  S.  of 
the  village  are  the  fine  ruins  of  a  castle,  adjoined  by  those  of  a  church. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription,  the  building  was  erected  in  155  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  so  that  it  was  originally  a  pagan  structure.  In  the  middle 
of  the  village  are  the  remains  of  another  small  church. 

A  pleasant  route  leads  in  40  min.  from  l^ebrftn  to  El-Kafr^  with  a  hand- 
some me^&feh  (public  inn).  The  houses,  and  even  the  narrow  lanes  with 
f lavements  on  each  side,  are  admirably  preserved.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
ittle  town  is  a  handsome  gate.  Proceeding  to  the  N.  of  £1-Kafr,  we  soon 
reach  (10  min.)  the  copious  ^Ain  ifHsd  or  Well  of  Moses^  which  waters  the 
village  of  Sahtcet  el-Khidr,  situated  81/4  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  From  the  well 
we  may  ascend  in  1  hr.  to  the  top  of  the  ]^aleib  (5685  ft.),  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  Haurftn.  The  cone  of  this  mountain  contains 
a  wide  cleft,  to  which  we  fide  across  a  plain  covered  with  volcanic  sub- 
stances and  thus  reach  the  extinct  crater,  forming  an  extensive  wooded 
basin.    The  actual  summit  can  be  reached  on  foot  only  and  with  some 
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climbing.  A  little  below  it  are  several  carems,  probably  used  for  collecting 
rain-water.  On  the  small  height  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  —  From  the 
base  of  the  Kuleib  to  Et-Suweidd  is  a  ride  of  2  hrs.  The  Beduins  CAJHldt^ 
of  this  district,  as  well  as  their  dogs,  sometimes  molest  travellers. 

£s-8aweid4  (Turkish  telegraph),  the  residence  of  the  K&im- 
ina^4m  of  the  Jebel  epl'Drdz  (Druse  Mountains,  p.  166)  and  of  the 
military  commandant  of  the  Hauran  (garrison),  contains  4500  inhab. 
and  is  probably  the  ancient  Mcacimianopolis.  Nerva  constructed  a 
nymphaBum  and  an  aqueduct  here.  —  Starting  from  the  Medllfeh 
(public  inn),  we  first  come  to  a  snrall  Temple,  A  street  leads  hence  to 
a  Oate  resembling  a  triumphal  arch.  Farther  down,  near  the  centre 
of  the  little  town,  lie  the  ruins  of  a  large  Basilica  of  the  4th  or  5th 
century.  We  next  come  to  a  Motquej  occupying  the  site  of  an  older 
public  building.  Near  it  is  the  so-called  Mehkerheh,  or  Court  House, 
with  a  Greek  inscription.  Ascending  the  hill,  we  reach  a  large  reser- 
voir. Beyond  the  N.  valley,  on  the  road  to  £1-Kanawllt,  we  cross 
a  Roman  bridge  and  reach  an  interesting  tomb,  which  rises  on  a 
basement  with  rude  Doric  half-columns  and  bears  an  inscription 
(perhaps  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.). 

El-Kanaw4t  is  reached  from  Es-Suweid4  by  the  direct  road  which 
leads  to*  the  N . N. W.  in  1  i/j  hr.  A  slight  digression  (i/j hr.)  enables 
us  to  visit  *Attly  a  Druse  village  which  contains  a  small  and  elegantly- 
built  temple,  now  occupied  as  a  Druse  dwelling,  and  dating,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  from  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Plus  (A. D.  151).  Passing  an  old  church  with  a  tower,  we  come  to 
another  temple,  called  El-Kasr,  to  the  N.  of  the  village. 

El-Kanaw&t,  perhaps  the  Biblical  Kenath  (Numb,  xxxii.  42), 
and  more  certainly  the  Kanatha  of  classical  writers,  was,  as  is 
indicated  by  inscriptions,  a  flourishing  town  at  an  earlier  date  than 
Bofra.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  both  include  it  in  the  Decapolis,  and 
Eusebius  includes  it  in  the  province  of  Arabia.  Bishops  of  Kanatha 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  several  councils.  Coins  of  the 
town  have  been  found  with  a  veiled  head  of  Isis  on  the  reverse. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  town,  outside  the  town-wall  and  to  the 
left  of  the  road  to  the  E8-Suweid& ,  stand  the  ruins  of  a  small 
peripteral  Temple.  This  rises  on  a  terrace,  10  ft.  in  height,  and, 
according  to  the  inscription,  was  dedicated  to  Helios. 

Gontinuiug  hence  to  the  N.  into  the  valley,  we  reach  the  lanes  of 
the  Lower  Town  of  El-Kanawat.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook, 
which  was  formerly  crossed  by  several  bridges.  The  streets  are  still 
well  paved  at  places  and  most  of  the  houses  are  in  good  preservation. 
—  On  the  right  slope  of  the  valley  is  a  handsome  Theatre ,  with 
nine  tiers  of  seats.  It  is  almost  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  is 
ca.  21  yds.  in  diameter.  —  Farther  up  are  the  ruins  of  a  small 
Temple,  perhaps  a  Nymphaeum,  situaied  over  a  spring.  Steps  hewn 
in  the  rock  lead  hence  to  a  massive  Tower,  which  was  perhaps 
connected  with  the  military  defences  of  the  defile  below.    The  sub- 
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structions  aie  oldei  than  the  Roman  period.  A  little  to  the  N.  of 
this  building  rises  a  large  round  tower  (perhaps  sepulchral),  82  ft. 
in  circumference. 

The  TJPPBB  Tq-wn,  on  the  left  hank,  contains  the  principal  part  of 
the  ruins  of  El-Kanawat,  presenting  an  extensive  scene  of  desolation. 
Near  the  remains  of  a  mill  the  town  is  entered  by  a  beautifully 
preserved  ancient  aqueduct,  adjoining  which  are  fragments  of  huge 
walls,  probably  ante -Roman.  The  principal  building,  known  as 
the  Serdif  is  an  aggregate  of  several  structures.  On  the  S.  side 
there  is  first  a  smaller  building,  which  consists  of  two  independent 


I 


edifices  crossing  each  other;  the  older  had  an  apse  with  three  arches 
towards  the  E.  Another  building  with  an  apse  towards  the  N. 
was  then  erected  across  this  older  portion;  and  to  this  belongs  the 
large  S.  facade  with  its  three  portals.  To  the  N.  of  this  building 
is  a  long  edifice  which  also  has  a  fine  colonnade  on  the  W.  side. 
Three  gates  led  into  the  vestibule ,  borne  by  18  columns,  of  the 
Church.  On  each  side  of  this  hall  is  a  small  gallery ,  covered  with 
three  arches  above.  A  beautiful  and  most  elaborately  executed 
central  portal,  with  a  cross,  leads  into  the  church,  which  is  82  ft. 
in  length.  On  the  E.  side  is  a  large  apse  141/2  ft.  in  depth.  —  To 
the  S.  of  this  'point  stands  a  Temple^  a  'prostyles*,  with  a  portico 
of  four  huge  columns  about  33  ft.  high.  Near  this  temple  lie  frag- 
ments of  numerous  roughly  executed  statues ,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  Hippodrome  here.  Beyond  the  well-preserved  S.E.  wall 
of  the  town,  which  is  furnished  with  towers  of  defence,  we  soon  reach 
several  Sepulchral  Towers  concealed  among  oaks.  We  then  re-enter 
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the  town  by  a  gate  at  the  S.E.  coinei.  On  the  left  side  of  the  broad 
paved  street  is  the  ruin  of  a  handsome  honse,  once  adorned  with  a 
colonnade,  and  on  the  right  are  the  remains  of  a  large  chnrch  of  a 
late  period. 

At  See  (8idh),  </<  hr.  to  the  S.S.E.  of  El-Kanaw&t,  stands  a  rained 
temple,  resembling  in  style  the  Herodian  Templ'e  at  Jerusalem,  and  indeed 
recording  in  its  inscriptions  the  names  of  Herod  and  Herod  Agrippa.  The 
gazelles,  lion's  head,  saddled  horse,  and  other  architectural  enrichments, 
and  the  rather  stiff  capitals,  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  The  temple 
was  dedicated  to  Befal  Samfn  (god  of  heaven). 

From  Bl-Kanawftt  to  Btnf^  see  p.  144. 

Oar  route  now  leads  across  a  little-cultiTated  plain  and  passes 
below  the  [jb  hrs.)  village  of  *A%n  Mutduk;  it  then  ascends  to  the 
N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  two  curious  old  craters  of  the  Ohardra, 
This  name,  signifying  a  heap  of  grain,  is  derived  from  a  Moslem 
legend,  according  to  which  the  grain  which  Pharaoh  had  forcibly 
taken  away  from  the  peasants  and  heaped  up  here  was  miraculously 
turned  into  stone.  Oui  route  passes  the  S.  crater  and  brings  us  to 
Shuhba,  8/4  hr.  after  leaving  'Ain  Murduk. 

SlLuhba,  the  ancient  PhUippopoUSj  is  still  in  part  surrounded  by 
walls  and  also  contains  a  few  Roman  antiquities.  The  streets,  some 
of  which  are  25  ft.  wide,  are  paved  with  long  slabs,  and  were 
probably  once  flanked  by  colonnades.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
two  main  streets  are  the  remains  of  a  Tetrapylon  (p.  xcvii),  and  about 
120  paces  to  the  S.  of  this  are  the  ruins  of  large  BaihSj  containing 
lofty  chambers  adorned  with  sculptures.  Some  of  the  pipes  and  five 
arches  of  the  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water  was  conducted  to  the 
bath,  are  still  preserved.  The  hooks  or  cramps  on  the  walls  were 
used  to  secure  the  marble  incrustation.  About  230  paces  to  the  E. 
of  the  intersection  of  the  streets  stand  five  columns,  being  remains 
of  the  colonnade  of  a  Temple,  of  which  a  few  fragments  of  walls  are 
the  only  other  trace.  Near  these  are  the  outer  walls  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre, which  was  built  against  the  slope.  Between  the  theatre 
and  the  principal  street  stands  a  small  Temple  with  a  kind  of  crypt, 
now  filled  with  rubbish.  —  Proceeding  towards  the  sheikVs  dwell- 
ing, we  now  come  toa  curious  building,  buried  14  ft.  deep  in  the 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  round  apse  about  13  ft. 
wide,  with  niches  on  each  side  for  statues.  In  front  of  the  building 
is  a  large  open  space    The  purpose  of  the  building  is  unknown. 

Fbom  Shuhba  to  BdbIh:  vxl  ShakkI  (11  hrs.).  The  route  first  crosses 
the  Wddi  Nimra  (see  next  page)  and  then  runs  towards  the  N.E.  On  the 
left,  after  40  min.,  is  seen  El-*Asal{yeh.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  (8.)  lies 
TafhA.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  the  large  village  of  BhaUc&,  the  an- 
cient Sakkaia  (Ptolemy).  Among  the  ruins  are  several  towers  of  different 
periods,  but  few  buildings  are  preserved.  Towards  the  N.E.  are  the  ruins 
of  a  basilica  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent.,  with  a  nave  and  aisles.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  inhabited  quarter  of  the  town  are  remains  of  a  monastery  of 
the  6th  century  (Arab.  DHr  esh-Sharkiyeh),  traces  of  the  semicircular  apse 
of  the  church  of  which  may  be  distinguished.  To  the  N.  of  Shakjj^ 
rises  a  square  tower  (El-BurJ),  in  three  stories.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
building  are  more  modem  than  the  lower.    A  number  of  mummies  and 
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skulls  have  been  found  here.  According  to  the  inscription,  the  tower  was 
erected  by  a  certain  Bassos,  in  the  year  70  of  the  Bostrian  era  (A.D.  176).  — 
From  Shakk&  we  ride  to  the  N.W.,  past  Tell  'Itrdn,  to  (s/4  hr.)  El-HU,  situated 
in  the  Ard'el-Bethentyeh,  The  village  contains  several  towers  and  a  reser- 
voir, and  it  is  also  passed  by  a  large  subterranean  condnit  from  the  W&di 
el-Lnwa  (see  below),  running  from  S.  to  N.  —  To  the  N.W.  of  El- Hit  we 
next  reach  (V«  hr.)  the  village  of  El-HeiyAt^  occupied  by  Roman  Catholics, 
before  entering  which  we  observe  to  the  E.  of  the  road  a  large  building 
with  stone  doors  and  a  terrace  affording  a  fine  view.  In  2  hrs.  more  from 
this  point  we  reach  MMUh  (see  below). 

The  direct  route  from  Shuhba  to  Damascus  at  first  follows  the 
great  Wddi  Nimra^  called  W&di  el-Luwd  in  its  lower  part,  which 
separates  this  district  from  the  Lejdh  (p.  144).  The  Okardrat  esh- 
Shemdltyeh  (Hhe  northern')  rises  to  the  left,  and  after  crossing  the 
valley  we  pass,  likewise  on  our  left,  the  volcanic  Tell  Shthdn 
(3740  ft.).  The  W.  side  of  the  crater  of  this  hill  is  broken  away, 
60  that  it  somewhat  resembles  an  easy  chair  without  arms.  From 
its  extensive  crater  and  from  the  Ohardrat  eJr-Kihllyeh  vast  lava- 
streams  once  poured  over  the  Lejfth.  In  50  min.  we  reach  the  village 
of  Umm  ez-ZeitUn,  with  the  unimportant  ruins  of  a  temple. 

The  route  skirting  the  Lejfih  is  exposed  to  danger  from  the  Be- 
dulns.  Little  water  is  to  be  found,  and  the  heat  is  often  oppress- 
ive. A  few  fields  and  many  traces  of  former  cultivation  are  passed. 
The  villages  on  each  side  of  the  route  present  few  attractions.  On 
the  right  are  ^Amrd  and  El- Hit  (see  above),  on  the  left  (25  min.) 
Es-Suwdmira  and  (20  min.)  El-Murasras.  We  next  pass  (20  min.) 
Vmm  el-Hdretehi  and  Sumdd,  farther  to  the  W.,  (I/4  hr.j  El-Im- 
tUneh^  (25  min.)  Rijm  el-FSy  (10  min.)  El-Kuaeifeh,  (25  min.) 
Ldhiteh,  (25  min.)  JEfodar,  (20  min.)  Er -  Rudeimeh ,  (25  min.  J 
Suwdrat  es-Saghtreh,'  (i/2  hr.)  D^e&tr,  (1/2  lir.)  Deir  Ntleh,  and 
(40  min.)  KhaVchaleh,  In  2  hrs.  more  we  reach  Suwdrat  el-Kebireh. 
To  the  N.E.  lies  the  extensive  tract  of  Ard  el-Fedaydn.  After 
Y'i  hr.  we  cross  the  Wddi  el-Luwd  (see  above),  and  in  50  min. 
more  (91/2  hrs.  from  Shuhba)  we  reach  — 

Bnr&k,  formerly  a  thriving  place,  but  now  very  thinly  peopled. 
Many  old  houses  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  Haurkn  (comp.  p.  166) 
are  still  well  preserved,  and  there  is  a  fine  reservoir. 

^Beyond  BurU^  we  at  first  traverse  a  poorly  cultivated  plain,  and 
then  gradually  ascend  a  dreary  range  of  hills.  These  hills  belong  to 
the  Jebel  el-Mdni'  (p.  144).  After  2'/4  hrs.  we  pass,  to  the  left,  the 
Tell  Abu  Shajara,  or  'hill  of  the  tree',  a  name  derived  from  the 
solitary  terebinth  which  grows  here.  Beyond  the  pass  a  beautiful 
yiew  is  revealed  of  the  dark-blue  plain  of  Damascus.  Descending 
hence,  we  reach  (I8/4  hr.*)  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  el-A'waJ  (p.  157), 
and  near  it  the  Moslem  village  of  Nejhdj  which,  situated  in  the 
Wddi  eWAjantf  presents  fewer  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Haurltn. 
We  now  enter  the  plain  of  El-Merj,  To  the  right  (E.)  we  see  the  hills 
of  the  Safa  (p.  322).  Jebel  el-Aswad  (p.  267)  rises  on  the  left.  After 
spending  two  days  among  these  inhospitable  deserts  the  traveller 
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will  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  eager  delight  with  which  Orien- 
tals welcome  the  view  of  the  fruitful  and  well-watered  plain  of 
Damascus.  After  l^s  ^^*  ^^  reach  the  village  of  Kahr  ti'Sitt^  or 
'tomb  of  the  lady*,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  Zeindb,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Mohammed,  is  buried  here.  After  35  min.  we  pass  the 
village  of  Babbtla  and  in  Vs  hr.  more  reach  Damaaeus  (£.  gate.  p.  815). 

20.  The  Desert  of  Jadah  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Comp.  Mapi^  pp.  lly  92. 

Extreme  caution  is  advisable  in  selecting  a  Dbagoman.  Tents  are 
indispensable.  The  necessarpr  escort  of  one  or  two  Khaiyftls  is  obtained 
throngh  the  dragoman,  who  is  responsible  for  their  keep  and  pay. 

The  Desert  of  Jadah  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  either  under 
that  name  (Ps.  Ixiii.  1),  or  under  the  names  of  its  parts  (1  Sam.  xxly.  2 
and  other  places).  It  consists  of  an  arid  plateau  about  12-20  H.  broad  and 
60-70  M.  long,  with  small  conical  hills  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  — 
The  country  to  the  S.  of  Hebron  (Heb.  neffeb)  contains  many  ruins,  and 
there  are  many  caverns  in  its  hills.  The  ground  is  soft  white  limestone, 
through  which  the  water  penetrates  and,  where  it  is  not  collected  in 
cisterns ,  runs  away  below  the  surface  of  the  beds  of  the  valleys.  Kear 
TutUl,  Ddra,  and  Tekin  the  ground  falls  some  490  ft.,  forming  a  plateau 
about  2620  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  This  plateau  is  crossed  by  the  great 
valley  extending  from  Hebron  to  Beersheba  and  then  to  the  W.  to  Gerar. 

1.  Beenheba. 

From  Gaza  to  Bbbbshkba,  9  hrs.  (carriage-road  in  summer).  To  the 
(>/4  br.)  J^l  tl-Muntdr,  see  p.  121.  Leaving  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
to  our  right,  we  rid'e  in  a  continuous  8.E.  direction  across  the  extensive 
and  tolerably  level  plateau,  from  which  only  a  few  hills  rise  here  and 
there-  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  Tell  Abu  Hareireh^  near  which  is 
the  WeU  of  that  saint.  The  district  is  cultivated  by  the  Beduins.  Grossing 
the  Wddi  esh-Sherfa  almost  immediately,  we  enter  a  more  monotonous  and 
barren  region.  After  about  SVsl^r?.  we  arrive  at  the  springs  (brackish) 
and  ruins  of  Khirbet  Abu  Bukeiyik.    About  2  hrs.  more  bring  us  to  — 

Bir  es-8eba%  the  ancient  BurshebOy  the  wells  of  which  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xxi.  28-32).  Beersheba  was  the 
southernmost  town  belonging  to  the  Israelites,  whence  arose  the  proverbial 
phrase  *from  Dan  to  Beersheba'*  (Judges  xx.  1,  etc.).  In  the  days  of  Busebius 
it  was  a  considerable  market- village  with  a  Roman  garrison  ^  and  bishops 
of  Beersheba  are  occasionaUy  mentioned.  By  the  14th  cent.,  however,  the 
town  was  deserted.  Extensive  ruined  remains  are  to  be  seen  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  Wddi  et-Sebcf^  the  lower  part  of  which  is  named  Wddi  a-Ohatz€fty 
the  upper  part  Wddi  el-Khaltl.  The  seven  old  wells,  which  still  supply 
good  water,  lie  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley,  where  it  forms  a  eurve.  They 
are  all  6-9  ft.  in  diameter  and  ca.  45  ft.  deep.  The  town,  which  has 
lately  been  resettled,  is  the  seat  of  a  K&immakam;  it  contains  SOOinhab., 
a  Serai,  a  mosque,  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  and  a  kh&n.  It  lies  a  little 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  old  town,  whence  building-materials  have  been  taken 
for  its  construction.  The  ten  or  twelve  shops  here  supply  the  simple 
requirements  of  the  neighbouring  Beduins,  who  visit  the  place  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

Fbou  Bkbbsubba  to  Hebron,  8V4  hrs.  The  road  ascends  the  Wddi  el- 
Khalil.  with  Btr  es-SakdU  and  Bir  el-Mokenneh  to  the  right,  leaving  Bir 
LOHyn  to  the  left.  Beyond  the  (8  hrs.)  poor  village  of  Tdtenh  we  re-enter 
the  mountainous  region.  In  i*/4  hr.  more  we  reach  Ed-Ddharty^^  which  is 
perhaps  the  Kirjath-Sepher  or  Debir  of  Judges  i.  11.  Thence  we  may  ride  to 
Hebron  direct  in  SVs  nrs.,  or  in  4Vs  hrs.  with  a  ddtour  to  the  B.  vi&  Tultd, 
the  Juttah  of  Josh.  xv.  66  but  hardly  the  'city  of  Judah*  of  Luke  i.  89. 
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8.  Bngedi. 

Fbom  Bbthlshbm  to  Enobdi,  9  hrs.  A  guide  from  the  Ta^dmireh  Be- 
doins  or  the  Beni  Ncfim  is  necessary  and  may  be  found  either  in  Bethlehem 
or  Jerusalem.  —  To  the  Frank  MottnUdny  see  pp.  ill,  110.  Leaving  this 
on  our  left,  we  descend  the  Wddi  ed-Dipc^,  which  farther  on  takes  the  name 
of  Wddi  KhareMn,  to  the  OA  !>'.)'  tfddi  O-Eamdeh^  which  opens  on  the 
right.  We  now  ascend  the  ridge  towards  'the  S.E.  for  !/«  l^r*  and  then 
ride  across  the  high  plateau  of  Kmdn  Eskeir.  At  (1  hr.)  its  other  end  we 
pass  two  isolated  hills,  and  after  crossing  several  valleys  we  enter  (l*/4  hr.) 
the  Wddi  Haidid.  De«cendinf!;  this  wadi.  we  pass  in  25  min.  the  cisterns 
of  Btr  Bukeiriyih  and  Bir  Hafdidt  after  IVihr.  the  road  leaves  the  valley 
and  passes  over  the  hill  of  Rdi  m-IfuuHta  into  the  (1  hr.)  Wddi  eth-Shaklf. 
Hence  we  continue  to  the  8.8.B.  over  'the  hilly  plateau,  and  in  l^/s  hr. 
reach  the  culminating  point  of  the  Pass  of  Engedi  (655  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  1945  ft.  above  the  Dead  Sea^  magnificent  view).  The  descent  (*/4  hr.) 
on  the  other  side  to  Engedi  is  very  toilsome. 

Fbom  Hbbbon  to  Enobdi,  7-8  hrs.,  a  fatiguing  route.  The  road  ascends 
the  Jehel  JObar  (fine  restrospect  from  the  top)  and  in  IVs  hr.  reaches  Tell 
ZtfiZiph,  1  Sam.  zxiii.  24),  on  the  left;  after  40  min.,  cisterns  \  1  hr..  Wddi 
Khahra  (little  water),  which  we  follow  (2  hrs.).  Then  we  ascend  in  iV«  hr. 
to  the  top  of  the  Pass  of  Engedi  (see  above). 

Engedi  (680  ft.  below  the  Mediterranean  and  606  ft.  above  the  Dead 
Sea)  is  now  called  ^Ain  Jidi^  both  names  signifying  ^goat's  spring*.  The 
precipitous  cliffs  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  strange-looking  vegetation  combine  to  produce  a 
wonderful  effect.  To  the  wilderness  of  Eagedi  David  once  retired,  and  it 
was  in  a  cave  here  that  he  opared  the  life  of  the  sleeping  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  1  et  seq.).  The  'camphire  of  Engedi' (henna,  see  p.  128)  is  mentioned 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (i.  14).  According  to  Josephus  there  were  once 
beautiful  palm-groves  here,  and  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  Engedi  was  still 
a  place  of  importance.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  warm  (80^  Fahr.), 
sweetish,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  and  contains  small  black  snails. 
The  natives  assert  that  the  water  comes  under  the  mountain  from  Setr  (?) 
near  Hebron.  The'Mydf  (Aeada  seyal)^  from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained, 
occurs  here;  likewise  the  sidr  (p.  129),  and  the  *oshr  (Calotropis  procera). 
This  tree  bears  the  genuine  apple  of  Sodom  (comp.  p.  129),  a  yellow,  apple- 
like fruit,  described  by  Josepnus;  on  being  squeezed  it  bursts,  and  only 
fibres  and  bits  of  the  thin  rind  remain  in  the  hand.  Among  the  smaller 
plants  the  nightshade  (Solanum  melongena)  is  very  common.  —  By  the 
spring,  and  to  the  E.  of  it,  are  a  few  remains  of  old  buildings.  The  an- 
cient Engedi  probably  lay  below  the  spring.  The  gradual  slope  towards 
the  Dead  Sea  was  converted  into  terraced  gardens. 

3.  Hasada. 
Fbom  Enobdi  to  Kasada.  4Vs  hrs.  (water  should  be  taken).  —  We 
descend  from  the  spring  towards  the  S.  and  cross  the  (}lt\it.)  Wddi  el-*Areijeh 
at  the  ruins  of  Kasr  el-^AreiJeh;  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  are  vestiges  of 
ancient  vineyards.'  Hasada  comes  in  sight  to  the  S.  We  next  reach 
(20 min.)  a sul|>hur-]aden  spring,  and  40  min.  later  we  cross  aline  of  hills 
which  stretch  to  the  sea;  beyond  these  to  the  left  lies  the  Birket  el-Kfialtl 
OPool  of  Abraham"),  so  called  after  a  Moslem  legend,  where  salt  is  obtained 
by  evaporati  n  from  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  ^U  hr.  more  we  cross 
the  Wddi  d-Khdbra,  In  the  valley  and  in  the  littoral  plain  is  found  the 
so-c%\\qA  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anasiatiea  Hierochvntica)^  but  the  plant  is  neither 
a  rose,  nor  does  it  now  grow  near  Jericho.  It  Is  a  low  annual  herb  of 
the  cruciferous  order,  soft  and  herbaceous  at  first,  but  whose  branches- 
become  woody  with  age.  It  owes  its  name  anastatica  {i\ie  arising)  to. a 
peculiarity  of  its  woody  branches,  springing  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
wliich  are  curved  inwards  when  dry,  but  spread  out  horizontally  when 
the  plant  is  moistened.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  a  superstitious 
belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  accordingly  gathered  in  grea* 
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quantities  and  sent  to  Jemsalem,  where  it  is  sold  to  pilgrims.  Another 
similar  plant  to  be  found  here  is  the  Askriseus  aquatieuti  which  was 
perhaps  considered  in  earlier  times  to  be  the  Rose  of  Jericho.  Wild  barley 
and  a  few  saline  plants  are  also  fonnd  here.  The  chief  of  these  is  the 
Salsola  tflW,  Arabic  KiU.  a  plant  with  a  flat,  glossy,  reddish  stalk, 
and  small  glass-like  leaves,  which  the  Arabs  burn  in  order  to  obtain 
alkali  (ahlMU).    The  faona  of  the  region  includes  the  mountain-goat  of 


Sinai,  and  also  the  cony  {Byrax  Byriactu^  Arab,  vtc^;  p.  Ivl),  a  very  curious 
little  animal  of  the  cloven-footed  family,  with  a  brown  coat.  The  flesh 
of  the  latter  is  much  esteemed,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites 
(Levit.  xi.  5;  Psalms  civ.  18  i  Prov   xxx.  26). 


After  Vihr.  we  reach  the  Wddi  Mahra$,  with  seylU-trees  (p.  171))  then 

min.)  the  Wddi  Khasheibeh;  (Vi  hr.)'the  WdcU  9$-8af&$if;  and  (26  min.) 

the  Wddi  Seydl.    Beyond  it  we  proceed  direct  to  'the  hill  of  Masada.    On 


the  way  we  cross  several  deep  crevices  in  the  clayey  soil,  and  in  40  min. 
reach  the  K.B.  angle  of  the  Roman  enclosing  wall,  which  runs  entirely 
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round  the  crown  of  the  isolated  hill.  Following  the  wall  to  the  8.,  we 
come  in  20  min.  to  the  Roman  fortifications  in  the  W&di  es-Sebbeh  (or 
Wddi  ^Haf&f)^  at  the  8.  foot  of  the  hill.  The  ascent  to  the  top  may  be 
made  in  '1  hr.  dj  a  very  difficult  footpath. 

The  hill  of  Kasida  {i.t.  a  monntain-stronghold ;  1705  ft.  above  the 
Dead  8ea),  now  called  Es-Sebbeh^  is  stated  by  Josephns  (Bell.  Jud.  vii.  8,  3) 
to  have  been  fortified  by  Jonathan  the  Maccabsean.  It  was  re-fortified  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  plateau  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  a  wall  constructed  of  white  stone,  seven  stadia  in  circumference, 
12  ells  high,  and  8  ells  thick,  and  furnished  with  37  towers,  each  50  ells 
high.  He  also  built  a  strong  and  sumptuous  palace  on  the  W.  slope, 
with  four  corner  -  towers,  each  60  ells  high.  The  only  access  was  by 
an  artificial  stair  called  *the  serpent*.  The  enclosed  space,  the  soil  of 
which  was  very  rich,  was  used  for  cultivation.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Jews  still  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans 
on  this  spot.  The  latter  (under  Flavins  Silva)then  built  out  from  the 
rock  to  the  W.  of  the  castle  an  embankment  200  ells  in  height,  on  which 
they  brought  their  besieging  engines  close  to  the  wall.  The  defenders 
thereupon  erected  within  the  outer  wall  a  second  one  of  wood  and  earth, 
and  when  this  was  destroyed  by  fire,  they  slew  themselves  with  their 
wives  and  children,  rather  than  surrender. 

Ascending  the  hill,  we  reach  (i/s  hr.)  the  ruins  of  Roman  towers,  and 
in  1/4  hr.  more  cross  a  slope  of  loose  stones  which  formed  part  of  the  Roman 
embankment.  Through  a  well-preserved  mediaeval  gateway,  consisting  of 
a  pointed  arch  with  Beduin  inscriptions,  we  enter  upon  the  spacious 
plateau  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  plateau  is  600  yds.  long  and  200-250  yds. 
wide,  and  falls  off  abruptly  on  almost  every  side.  The  enclosing  wall 
is  still  preserved  at  places.  The  other  remains  are  not  extensive.  On 
the  N.  side  of  the  hill  stands  a  square  tower;  and  B9V2  ft.  higher,  but 
still  191/2  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plateau,  rises  a  round  tower.  From 
the  N.  wall  branch  off  a  great  many  side-walls,  which  were  perhaps 
built  during  the  last  siege.  To  the  W.  and  S.  are  large  cisterns.  In  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  are  the  remains  of  a  Byzantine  chapel  (?).  To  the 
S.  of  the  cbapel  is  a  tomb -cavern  with  an  inscription.  To  judge  from 
the  remains,  it  would  seem  that  Masada  was  still  inhabited  after  the 
catastrophe  mentioned  above.  The  archway  on  the  W.  side  looks  as  if 
it  belonged  to  the  Crusaders'  period.  The  ruins  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  this 
arch,  however,  seem  to  belong  to  the  palace  of  Herod,  while  those  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  plateau  are  now  a  shapeless  mass.  —  The  Vibw  of  the 
wild  and  desolate  mountainous  region  round  the  town  is  very  imposing. 
Kot  a  trace  of  a  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen.  The  colouring  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  mountains ,  except  when  the  midday  heat  envelops 
everything  in  a  white  haze ,  is  singularly  vivid ,  and  we  obtain  almost 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  8.  end  of  the  sea.  Exactly  opposite  to  us  lies 
the  pointed  promontory  of  El-Li.s&n  (p.  132);  to  the  8.  the  eye  ranges  as 
far  as  the  Jebel  Usdum  (p.  174),  and  opposite  rise  EI-Kerak  and  the 
mountains  of  Moab.  Immediately  below  the  fortress  to  the  S.E.,  as  well 
as  on  a  low  chain  of  hills  to  the  W.,  the  camps  of  the  Roman  besiegers 
are  still  distinctly  traceable;  that  on  the  W.  was  8ilva's. 

4.  Jebel  TTsdum  and  El-Kerak. 
Fbom  Hasada  to  Jebel  Usdum,  6  hrs.  From  the  fortifications  in  the 
Wddi  u-Behbeh  (see  above)  the  route  leads  8.  along  the  upper  edge  of 
the  littoral  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  intersected  by  clefts  and 
ravines.  After  i/s hr.  we  reach  the  large  Wddi tlHafdf^  which  we  follow 
to  (36  min.)  the  sea.  Thence  we  turn  8.  again  to  (50  min.)  the  W&di 
Babad  eWdmUt,  with  tamarisks.  After  7s  l^r.  we  reach  the  Wddi  el-Kedr, 
The  coast-road  is  now  quitted.  After  crossing  a  hill,  our  route  lies  along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  to  the  (50  min.)  Wddi  Hathrdraf  hence  we 
reach  in  20  min.  the  Wddi  Mvibaghghak ,  with  the  ruined  medieeval  fort 
of  that  name,  where  good  water  and  a  convenient  camping -place  are 
found.    There  are  two  reservoirs  here,  which  were  once  fed  by  a  conduit 
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from  the  mountains.  —  We  follow  the  shore  to  (IV*  ^r,)  the  WdcU  u- 
ZuwHra,  through  which  runs  the  road  from  Hebron.  The  littoral  plain 
gradaally  broadens.  —  The  road  to  the  Wddi  ITuihbdr  (see  below)  runs 
straight  to  the  S.  through  the  Wddi  a-Mtihattwdt ;  the  N.  summit  of  the 
/6&«I  (Tsdum  is  reached  to  the  S.W.  in  2U  minutes.  The  route  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  mountain  has  become  impracticable  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
level  of  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  pillar  of  salt  which  passed  for 
that  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  changed  (see  below)  has  fallen  into  the 
water.  Nevertheless,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  ride  for  a  short  distance 
along  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  as  far  as  a  little  cavern  rich  in  salt 
crystals.    The  whole  of  the  S.  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  shallow  (5-13  ft.). 

The  name  of  Jebel  or  Khashm  TJsdum  echoes  that  of  the  Biblical 
Sodom  (Gen.  xviii,  xix),  though  it  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to  artificial 
revival  rather  than  ancient  tradition.  It  is  an  isolated  hill,  about  7  M. 
in  length ,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  about  590  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  sides  are  so  steep  and  crevassed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ascend  it.  The  base  of  the  hill,  up  to  about  100  or  150  ft.,  consists  of  pure 
crystallized  salt,  which  is  seamed  with  perpendicular  fissures.  These, 
under  the  influence  of  the  weather,  frequently  give  rise  to  needle-rocks, 
columns,  etc.,  in  which  the  popular  imagination  recognizes  human  beings 
turned  to  stone.  Thus  probably  arose  the  tradition  of  the  transformation 
of  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt  (Gen.  xix.  26 ;  Wisdom  x.  7),  which 
Josephus  says  was  to  be  seen  in  his  days.  The  salt  is  covered  with  a 
layer,  400450  ft.  thick,  of  chalky  limestone  and  clay.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  salt-deposit  is  due  to  some  convulsion  of  nature;  formerly 
it  was  much  more  extensive,  reaching  perhaps  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of 
El-Lisdn,  where  rock-salt  was  also  found. 

Fkom  Jebbl  UsDuu  TO  El-Eesak,  15  hrs.  From  the  K.  point  of  the 
mountain  we  ride  along  its  W.  side,  and  in  i/s  hr.  reach  the  end  of  the 
littoral  plain  and  the  entrance  of  the  Wddi  Nukhbdr^  forming  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  marly  soil,  which  we  now  ascend.  After  >/t  hr.  the  valley 
contracts  to  the  dimensions  of  a  narrow  and  winding  gorge,  with  almost 
vertical  walls.  In  V«  ^i"*  we  reach  the  surface  of  the  stratum  of  marl,  and 
now  ride  to  the  S.  through  the  'Araba  (p.  176).  After  40  min.  we  descend 
into  the  (1/4  hr.)  Wddi  el-Am^dz,  which  we  follow  for  10  min.  to  the  point 
where  it  debouches  into  the  Sebkha,  the  marshy  depression  at  the  8.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  district  is  inundated  at  flood-time,  but  when  the 
water  is  low  it  is  possible  to  cross  it  in  a  due  E.  direction  to  (2  hrs.) 
E8-8dfiyeh,  with  wretched  reed  huts  in  the  Oh6r  e»-8dfiyeih.  When  the 
water  is  high,  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  th'e  S.  along  the  border 
of  the  Sebkha,  past  El~Feifeh,  dVa  hrs.  from  its  beginning;  thence  to  the 
Ohdr  e»-8dfiyeh  in  2  hrs.  Besides  reeds  we  observe  the  'Oshr  tree  (p.  171) 
and  th'e  Salvadora  Pergica,  a  tree  averaging  25  ft.  in  height. 

After  li/j  hr.  we  reach  the  plain  of  El-MelHha,  with  a  brook,  and  in 
40  min.  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Ouweiyeh.  In  Vi^r-  we  leave  the  plain  of 
£1-Meliiha,  and  in  i/»  hr.  reach  the  promontory  near  the  Wddi  Ehesldn. 
After  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  heap  of  stones  (ruJUm)  marking  the  tomb  of 
the  Sheikh  Sdlih,  whom  the  Beduins  invoke  to  aid  them  in  their  predatory 
expeditions*.  13  min.  Wddi  en-Numeira;  48  min.  El  Muraksed;  14  min. 
Wddi  BereJ,  on  our  right.  After  V«  hr.  we  reach  cultivated  land.  We 
then  reach  the  Wddi  ed-Derd'a^  or  Wddi  el-Kerak^  which  frequently  con- 
tains water.  Some  ruins  here  are  popularly  called  sugar-mills,  and  in  the 
adjoining  large  and  beautiful  oasis  of  ElMezrcfa^  with  numerous  'Oshr 
trees  (p.  171),  are  encampments  of  Ghdr  Arabs.  The  peninsula  of  El-Lisdn 
is  a  flat,  clayey  plain,  ca.  100  ft.  in  height,  and  without  a  vestige  of  life. 

The  path  now  ascends  the  wild  and  grand  Wddi  el-Kerak  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Derd'a  (55  min.) ;  after  52  min.  we  reach  a  cultivated  plain.  In 
14  min.  we  have  Tell  ed-Derd'a  on  our  right 5  in  9  min.  more  we  cross 
the  beautiful  brook  Seil  ed-Derd'a.  Continuing  to  ascend  the  W&di  el- 
Kerak,  in  SV2hr8.  we  reach  the  spring  'Ain  eS'ScAka.  In  another  hour 
we  find  ourselves  below  El-Eerak,  and  after  36  min'.'moife  of  steep  climb- 
ing we  reach  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town  of  El-Kerak  (p.  164). 
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21.  From  Jerusalem  to  Petra. 


This  expedition  (there  and  back)  takes  6-14  days,  without  counting  the 
days  of  rest.  The  charges  for  dragoman,  horses,  and  tents  will  amount  to 
20-30  per  cent  more  than  those  mentioned  at  p.  xi.  The  contract  should 
expressly  bind  the  dragoman  himself  to  pay  all  the  costs,  including  those 
of  the  absolutely  necessary  escort  and  guides. 

LiTERATUBB.  *Die  Provincia  Arabia',  by  R.  E.  BrUtmow  and  Alfr,  wm  Do- 
matzewski  (3  vols.;  Strassburg,  1904-1906);  *Petra  und  seine  Felsheilig- 
tumer',  by  0.  DcOman  (Leipzig;  1V'08);  'Arabia  Petrsea'.  by  A.  Musil  (3  vols. ; 
Vienna,  1907-l9(«8);  'The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra%  by  W.  Libhey  and  F.  E. 
Hoshim  (2  vols.;  New  York  &,  London,  1905);  'Sinai  and  Petra:  the  Jour- 
nals of  Emily  Hornby  in  189 ^  and  1901'  (London;  1907);  'Voyage  de 
TArabie  P^tr^e%  par  Lion  de  Lciborde  et  Linant  (Paris;  1830);  'Voyage 
d''exploration  k  la  Mer  Horte,  a  P^tra,  etc.',  by  the  Due  de  Luyne»  (Paris) ;  and 
Palm€r''8  'Desert  of  the  Exodus'  (Cambridge ;  1871).  —  Maps,  comp.  p.  cii. 

1.  Vi&  El-Ma'fcn  and  tlie  Hej&z  Railway. 

31/2  Days.  This  route,  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  refurn-joumey, 
is  the  easiest  but  the  least  interesting.  Biding  animals  may  be  obtained 
in  El-Ha'aui  through  application  to  the  tourist-ofMce-*  in  Jerusalem;  for  the 
retUTn-jiumey  they  can  lUways  be  hired  in  ^Amm^. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Es-8alt  (2  days),  see  pp.  125-127,  136,  137 
(if  desired,  a  carriage  may  be  taken  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Jericho, 
p.  137);  thence  to' Ammdn  (6  hrs.),  see  pp.  147,  148.  The  trains 
leavfr  'Amman  for  El-Ma'dn  3-4  times  a  week  (see  pp.  143,  149, 
160).  —  From  El-Ma'an  to  Petra,  7-8  hrs.  on  horseback  (drinking- 
water  should  be  taken).  The  route  leads  towards  the  W. ,  through 
the  S.  part  of  the  town,  and  crosses  the  (1/4  hr.)  Wddi  esh-Shdmiyehy 
which  In  its  upper  part  is  called  Wddi  ea-Semneh,  Following 
the  valley,  we  reach  after  20  min.  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct.  The 
country  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  desert;  the  marly  soil  is  covered 
with  small  flints  and  is  destitute  of  vegetation.  After  8/4  hr.  we 
cross  the  Wddi  el-Basta.  The  first  signs  of  vegetation  are  observed 
here,  though  the  district  maintains  its  monotonous  character.  In 
2  hrs.  we  reach  a  heap  of  ruins  called  Bujm  el-Beiddn,  We  now 
cross  the  road  from  Et-Tafileh  (p.  177)  to  'A^iaba,  and  continue  in  a 
N.W.  direction  to  (1  hr.)  the  W.  border  of  the  plain.  From  the  opening 
of  the  Wddi  Far^a  we  descend  in  1/2  hr.  to  the  spring  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  another  40  min.  reach  the  village  of  Elji,  called  by  the 
Beduins  Wddi  MUsd.  The  Beduln  inhabitants  spend  the  summer  in 
tents.  There  are  some  pretty  gardens.  Opposite  rise  the  mountains 
of  Petra,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  Hari^n  (p.  186).  From  this  point 
we  descend  the  Wadi  Mdsd,  or  main  valley,  to  (V*  hr.)  the  first 
tombs,  where  the  stream  has  worn  its  way  through  a  low  ridge  of 
white  sandstone.  The  district  from  here  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sik 
(p.  180)  is  known  as  the  Bdb  es-Sik  (gate  of  the  Stk).  In  6  min.  we 
observe,  on  the  other  (right)  side  of  the  stream,  on  a  hill,  a  Tomb 
with  a  Portico  on  either  side.  The  only  other  tomb  thus  embellished 
is  the  Tomb  with  the  Urn  (p.  183).  In  5  min.  more  we  reach  a  ter- 
race, also  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  with  three  Isolated  Pylons 
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Cp.  180) ;  faither  on  we  see  to  the  left  a  Roman  Sanctuary^  the 
facade  of  which  has  six  engaged  columns  and  an  interrupted  pedi- 
ment. The  portal  is  surmounted  by  an  arch.  Immediately  ahove 
stands  the  Tomb  with  the  ObeliakSj  so  called  from  the  four  obelisks 
of  its  facade.  Both  tomb  and  sanctuary  belong  to  the  late-Roman 
period.  To  the  N.W.,  on  the  hill  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Sl|: 
(see  below),  are  small  rock-hewn  Sanctuaries ^  with  well-preserved 
altar-niches.  —  Hence  we  reach  in  6  min.  the  entrance  of  the  St|c 
proper  (p.  180),  with  its  red  sandstone  rocks.  To  the  N.  is  a  small 
valley,  on  the  £.  slope  of  which  is  an  isolated  pylon ;  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  is  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  mentioned  on  p.  180.  After 
22  min.  we  come  to  El-Jerta  (p.  181),  and  in  10  min.  more  to  the 
Theatre  (p.  181).   This  is  the  best  spot  to  pitch  camp, 

2.  Vi&  the  Jebel  Usdum. 

6  Days.  To  tbe  Jeha  Usdum  and  the  entrance  of  the  B^kha^  see  RB. 
10  &  20.  Hence  to  Petra^  ca.  18  hrs.  Camp  may  be  pitched  for  the  night  at 
the  springs  of  ^Ain  eWArHs  and  'Jydn  d'BuwHrideh. 

The  route  lies  along  the  border  of  the  Sebkha  (p.  174),  first  in 
a  S.  and  then  in  a  S.E.  direction.  The  water-worn  hills,  60-100  ft. 
in  height,  which  the  track  follows,  consist  of  chalk.  In  2  hrs.  the 
road  reaches  the  spring  'Ain  el-* Arils  (camping-ground).  After  ^4  hr; 
we  cross  the  WM.i  el-Kuseib^  and  later  two  more  valleys.  In  ^/^  hr. 
we  reach  the  large  Wddi  el-Jeib,  the  stream  of  which  drains  the 
'Araba.  An  ascent  of  3  hrs.  through  this  valley  brings  us  to  the 
undulating  ^Ardba^  an  extensive  desert,  with  a  few  scattered  shrubs 
(ghMa).  The  soil  consists  of  loose  gravel  and  stones  j  the  only  green 
spots  are  near  springs  (towards  the  W.  ^Ain  el-  Weibeh,  to  the  N.  'Ain 
el-6huweireh).  After  23/4  hrs.  the  Wddi  el-Buweirideh  is  reached. 
In  1  hr.  40  min.,  the  springs  of  ^Aydn  el-Buweirideh,  with  vegetation 
(camping-ground).  The  route  now  crosses  the  'Araba  towards  the  E. 
The  watershed  which  here  intersects  the  valley  is  at  its  lowest  point 
820  ft.  above  the  Mediterranean  (comp.  p.  133).  The  valley,  whieh 
is  now  a  dreary  wilderness,  doubtless  served  as  a  route  for  traffic  at 
the  period  when  the  ancient  town  of  Ezion-Geber,  near  the  present 
AVaba  (p.  213),  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  maritime  trade  of  theEdo- 
mites  and  Israelites.  After  3  hrs.  the  road  has  crossed  theyalley  of  the 
'Araba,  ascending  towards  the  S.E.  The  heaps  of  stones  here  are 
piled  up  by  the  Beduins,  who  slaughter  sheep  in  honour  of  Aaron's 
memory,  within  sight  of  his  tomb  on  the  Jebel  H&rfin  (p.  186),  and 
conceal  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  animal  under  these  stones. 
Farther  on  the  road  threads  its  way  through  the  winding  Wddi  RubdH, 
passing  round  the  Jebel  Harfin  on  the  S.  This  valley  is  fianked  with 
hills  of  sandstone  and  chalky  limestone,  and  contains  several  caTems^ 
At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  grow  the  caper  shrub  and  a  magnificent 
*orobanche',  with  large  yellow  and  blue  flowers.  —  From  the  end 
of  the  'Araba  the  N.W.  limit  of  Petra  can  be  reached  in  3  hrs. 
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3.  Vi&  El-Kerak. 

7  Days.    To  El-Ktrai  \ih,  Hadeb&,  see  B.  18.  Thenee  to  PMra,  8  days. 

1st  Day  (9*10  his.).  Prom  the  castle  of  El^Kerak  (p.  164) 
we  descend  into  the  WMi  e$^8itt  and  reach  (9  min.)  the  spring  of 
*Ain  eS'Sitt,  After  1/2  ^r.  we  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  and 
in  10  min.  more  come  to  El-Mha,  a  ruined  village  to  the  right, 
followed  by  three  other  different  ruins  of  the  same  name.  ^2  ^^»i  on 
a  hill  to  the  right,  the  large  ruined  village  of  El-Mehna,  We  con- 
tinue to  cross  the  plain  to  the  S.;  V*^'**  *^®  ruined  villages  of  EfH 
jdsa,  one  on  each  side  of  the  track ;  17  min*,  ruins  of  El^Mdtekj  still 
partly  inhabited;  40  min.,  Jafar,  on  the  right,  a  weli  and  mosque 
of  the  saint  of  that  name.  We  now  traverse  the  fruitful  plain  of 
El-'Amdka  to  the  S.E..  with  the  ruins  of  that  name  to  the  right,  and 
in  40  min.  reach  the  Wddi  eth^TheUika*  After  a  descent  of  40  min. 
we  again  ascend,  at  a  point  where  the  valley  makes  a  bend  to  the 
S.W.  We  now  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  Wddi  el'-Hesdy  whence  a 
magnificent  view  is  obtained  of  the  deep  valley  and  the  country  to 
the  S.,  which  as  far  as  Dana  (p.  178)  forms  the  district  of  El^Jehdl 
(Oehalene).  After  a  steep  descent  of  1  hr.  6  min.  we  ascend  a  lateral 
valley  on  the  opposite  side,  cross  (26  min.)  a  ridge,  and  descend  again 
to  the  S.  in  10  min.  into  the  great  Wddi  etk'Themed,  Ascending  the 
E.  slope  of  a  side-valley  in  the  W^di  el-He§sl  we  reach  in  36  min, 
a  plateau,  where  we  turn  to  the  S.W. ;  in  ^Q  min.  we  see  the  rude 
stone  tower  of  Rujm  eUKefoka,  and  17  min.  later,  to  the  left,  the 
ruined  village  of  El'Mashmdl,  with  a  watch-tower.  In  20  min.  we 
reach  the  slope  of  the  Wddi  et'TaftUh.  Crossing  the  (35  min.)  stream, 
we  next  arrive  at  (20  min.)  the  village  of  St-Ta&eh,  which  has 
about  700  houses  and  9000  inhab.  (Beduins).'  Et-Tafileh,  as  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Jtbdl,  is  the  seat  of  a  Kllimma^am  and  has 
a  garrison  of  360  infantry  and  60  khaiyaUy  or  mounted  gendarmes. 
The  Serai  (government  building)  is  new.  The  well-watered  en- 
virons abound  in  groves  of  figs  and  olives.  The  traders  come  from 
Hebron,  and  have  depdts  here  for  their  traffic  with  the  Beduins  who 
pitch  their  tents  farther  to  the  S. 

2nd  Day  (8-9  hrs.).  Prom  Et-Taftleh  we  descend  to  the  S.  through 
a  well-watered  region  to  the  (10  min.)  spring  of  *Ain  eUTafUth,  We 
then  follow  the  (8/4  hr.)  Wddi  tl-Ahhal  to  the  spring  of  *Ain  es-  Sahweh, 
We  continue  to  the  S.  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  to  the  'Araba,  and 
in  8^4  hr.  more  reach  the  *Ain  el^Beida,  All  the  widis  open  into  one 
large  and  deep  valley,  the  Wddi  Buseira^  down  which  the  eye  is  now 
attracted.  The  village  of  Buseira  or  Little  Bosrd  (Bozrah,  Oen.  xxxvl. 
33  J  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Amos  i.  12;  a  capital  of  the  Edomites),  with  un-* 
important  ruins,  is  situated  on  a  ridge  on  the  S.  side  of  the  valley. 
Thence  we  proceed  to  the  S.E.  to  (^/^hr,')  the  spring  of  'Ain  a-Sa'd, 
the  (6  min.)  ruined  village  of  Khirhet  e8Sa%  and  (V2  l^rO  ^«^< 
el-Hudheifeh,  We  now  descend  to  the  S.E.  into  the  (8/4  hr.)  Wddi 
Oharandel,  at  the  extreme  S.  edge  of  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  town 
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of  Oharandel  (the  ancient  qpiscopal.town  of  Arindela)j  with  a  church 
with  engaged  columns  and  drums.  We  now  ascend  to  the  S.W.  to 
(35  min.)  the  extensive  ruins  o(  Ei^Muhezith,  wirh  a  church.  Beyond 
this  we  skirt  the  W.  side  of  the  Jetel  pdna  (5340  ft.),  the  ascent 
of  which  (V4  hr.)  is  recommended  for  the  fine  view  it  commands  of 
the  Wddi  pdna  (with  the  village  of  that  name)  and  the  'Araha.  We 
next  follow  a  Roman  road  to  the  S.E.  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  springs  of  Mr 
Shthddehj  whence  we  descend  in  50  min.  into  the  Wddi  el'Ohuweir, 
We  ascend  the  other  side  of  this  valley  for  5  min.  to  the  plain,  which 
stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to  the  E.  and  S.,  to  lose  Itself 
at  last  in  the  Syro- Arabian  desert  The  W.  portion  of  this  plain  is 
fruitful  and  cultivated.  We  continue  along  the  Roman  road  to  the  S. 
to  (3/4  hr.)  JS(i-Dd«afc,  a  caravanserai  of  Saracen  times,  on  the  S. 
slope  of  the  Wddi  en-NejL  We  now  ascend  the  valley  for  60  min.  to 
*Ain  Nrjl  (see  below),  where  the  camp  may  be  pitched.  The  traveller 
is,  however,  advised  to  make  a  small  dtftour  of  1  hr.  across  the  plain 
to  the  W.  of  Ed-D6sak,  in  which  case  his  camping-place  would  lie 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  hill  of  Shdbek, 

Slidbek,  a  fortified  village  situated  upon  an  isolated  hill,  is  the 
chief  place  in  the  district  of  Eah^Sherd,  the  government  being  re- 
presented by  an  offl<'.er  and  20  Circassian  cavalry.  The  Beduin  in- 
habitants live  mostly  in  tents  and  are  very  poor.  Here  Baldwin  I. 
erected  the  castle  called  Mon$  Regalis,  The  present  castle  is  of 
Arabian  origin  j  and  there  are  also  remains  of  an  ancient  church. 
A  subterranean  passage  (375  steps)  leads  ftom  the  interior  of  the 
castle  to  the  well. 

3rd  Day  (7-8  hrs.).  Ascending  the  valley  to  the  E.  of  Sh6bek, 
we  turn  to  the  S.W.  into  the  Wddi  en-Nejl^  with  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Negla^  which  extend  as  far  as  the  spring  oi^Ain  Nejly  35  min. 
from  Sh6bek.  We  continue  to  ascend  the  valley  towards  the  S., 
following  a  Roman  road,  which  in  places  is  well  preserved  and  is 
flanked  with  the  remains  of  watch-towers.  We  reach  the  plain  in 
50  min.,  and  ^4 1^^  l&ter  descend  again  (to  the  S.)  into  a  w&di,  up 
which  we  now  ride  for  1^/2  hr.  On  all  sides  we  see  numbers  of  fine 
oak-trees.  Orossiog  a  ridge  with  the  ruins  of  a  watch-tower  on  the 
right,  we  descend  for  1/2  ^^-  aiid  then  ascend  the  S.  side  of  the  valley, 
at  the  point'where  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  £.,  to  the  (10  min.)  spring 
of  '-Ain  el'Mikwan,  in  the  little  valley  of  that  name.  After  12  min. 
the  head  of  the  Wddi  tWArjd  is  crossed,  and  we  ascend  a  ridge  to 
the  S.W.  From  its  summit  (35  min. ;  4975  ft.l  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  the  Widi  Mdsa,  the  village  of  Elji  (p.  17oj  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  mountains  of  Petra.  After  a  descent  of  1  hr.  we  cross  the  bed 
of  the  Wddi  M(Ud^  and  descend  its  left  side.  After  V4  lir.  "^^  observe 
above,  on  the  right,  the  Tomb  with  the  Porticoes  (p.  176),  and  10  min. 
later  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Stj^  (p.  180). 
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Fetra. 

Fetra  is  situated  on  a  terrace  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  high  plateaa 
vhich  extends  from  the  Wddi  Nemeila  on  the  N.  to  the  Wddi  Sabra 
on  the  S.  This  terrace  is  intersected  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Wddi  MUsd, 
the  stream  of  which  runs  in  so  deep  a  channel  that  both  banks  (N. 
and  S.)  are  raised  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
terrace-like  valley,  which  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  under- 
brush, is  enclosed  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  ridges  of  red  sandstone 
stretching  N.  and  S.,  in  which  the  river  has  worn  away  deep  gorges. 
The  W.  gorge  (Et^Siyngh)^  from  which  the  water  descends  in  cascades 
into  the  'Araba,  is  accessible  only  in  its  upper  part;  that  to  the  E. 
(Ei^Sik)^  on  the  other  hand,  forms  the  principal  approach  to  the  town 
(p.  180J.  The  two  gorges  divide  the  rock-walls  into  four  different 
blocks.  That  to  the  N.E.,  known  as  El-Khubtha,  is  a  compact  mass  of 
rock  towards  the  W.,  while  the  S.E.  half,  with  the  Zibb  'Atilf(j^.  185), 
is  cross-sectioned  by  various  ravines.  Similarly,  the  N.  half  of  the 
W.  ridge  (with  the  Deir,  p.  185)  is  cut  up  into  deep  gorges,  while  in 
the  S.  half  towers  the  imposing  mass  of  Um«i  el-Biydra  (3805  ft.), 
with  the  smaller  Hill  of  the  Acropolis  opposite  it  to  the  N.E. 

A  guide  from  Elji  (p.  175;  1  mej.  per  day)  is  indispensable  for 
a  Visit  to  the  Ruins  of  Petra,  and  for  making  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  (p.  185).  Travellers  are  warned  against  the  extor- 
tionate prices  demanded  by  the  sheikh  of  Elji  (comp.  p.  186). 

HisTOBT.  It  is  generally  beUeved  that  Sekf  (2  Kings  xiv.  7)  is  the 
ancient  Hebraic  form  of  the  Greek  name  Petra  (both  words  signify  'rock*). 
The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  woald  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Sela'  had 
another  site.  Neither  the  original  name  nor  the  primitive  history  of  Petra 
is  known.  The  most  ancient  tombs  would  seem  to  date  back  to  the  6  th 
cent.  B.C.  The  NahcUaeant,  who  succeeded  the  Elomites  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  about  312  B.C.,  when  Antigonus 
(p.  Izxxix)  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  conquest  of  them  and  their  capital, 
Petra,  first  with  an  army  under  Atbeneeus,  and  later  with  a  second  under 
Demetrius.  At  that  time  the  town  was  still  of  small  dimensions  and  pro- 
bably Jay  for  the  most  part  round  the  place  of  worship  on  the  hill  of 
Zibb  'Atfif,  where  also  the  oldest  tombs  have  been  found  (p.  180);  in 
any  case  few  buildings  could  have  stood  in  the  valley.  Petra  first  obtained 
importance  through  its  almost  inaccessible  position  (see  above),  which  made 
it  easy  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  desert  tribes,  and  rendered  it 
a  suitable  depot  for  the  caravan-trade  of  the  Kabatseans,  situated  as  it  was 
on  the  routes  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt  to  Qaza,  Damascus,  and  Pal- 
myra. The  first  Kabateean  ruler  of  whom  mstory  makes  mention  is  Aretas  I. 
(2  Mace.  V.  8).  As  lar  back  as  the  time  of  the  earliest  Maccabees  the  sway 
of  the  Nabatseans  extended  to  the  country  E.  of  Jordan,  but  with  the 
decline  of  tiie  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidee  at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  cent.  B.C.  their  dominion  increased.  Under  Aretas  III.,  *the  Philhellene' 
(friend  of  the  Greeks),  about  85  B.C.,  their  rale  extended  to  Damascus; 
the  surname  of  this  monarch  shows  that  Grecian  culture  had  then  already 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  in  Nabatsean  territory,  which  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  many  sepulchral  monuments  and  tombs  with  Grecian  characteristics 
(p.  180).  It  was  under  this  king  that  the  first  collisions  took  place  with  the 
Romans*,  tribute  was  paid  to  Pompey  and  at  later  dates,  and  the  Kabatteans 
were  even  from  time  to  time  eompelled  to  fumi.«h  Bome  with  auxiliary 
troops.  On  the  whole,  however,  they  remained  free  and  powerful,  and 
under  Aretas  IV.  they  even  regained  possession  of  Damascus  (2  Cor.  zi.  32). 
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In  106  A.D.  Petra  with  all  its  territory  («'. «.  Arabia  Petreea)  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  proyince.  Tri^an  thereupon  constructed  a  great 
road  connecting  Syria  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Arabia  Pet  aea  was  later  divided, 
and  in  ca.  858  Petra  became  an  independent  province  under  the  name  of 
^Paleestina  Tertia'  or  'Paleesiina  Salutaris\  Petra  itself  attained  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  prosperity  under  Roman  rule.  Its  decline  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  influenced  by 
the  rise  of  the  new  Persian  empire  and  of  Palmyra.  The  town  had  already 
ceased  to  be  of  any  consequence  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest.  The 
Crusaders  believed  the  neighbouring  Jebel  HdrUn  (p.  186)  to  be  Mount  Sinai, 
and  constructed  a  fortress  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain.  From 
this  time  the  name  of  the  town  disappears  entirely  from  history  until  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Barckhardt  in  the  19th  century. 

Of  the  ruins,  the  Tombs,  more  than  750  in  number,  are  the  most  im- 

Sortant.  They  are  hewn  out  of  the  rock- walls  on  every  side  of  the  town  ^ 
ie  most  ancient  are  found  on  the  slope  ot  the  sacred  hill  ofZibb'AtH^  ip,i^). 
They  are  imitations  of  the  rude  brick  buildings  with  sloping  walls  in 
which  the  old  Kabatflpan  inhabitants  of  Petra  used  to  live  and  are  in  the 
form  of  pylons  battering  towards  the  top.  Above  the  door  is  a  simple  lintel, 
and  higher  up  are  bands  or  rows  of  small  stepped  pinnailes.  In  some 
cases  the  facade  alone  projects  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  in  others  the 
whole  pylon  is  detached  on  three  sides;  completely  detached  pyluns  are 
rare.  At  a  later  period  the  portals  were  embellished  with  a  gable  or  an 
architrave,  while  the  rows  of  pinnacles  were  doubled,  or  two  half-pinnacles 
only  were  retained  (one  at  each  end),  but  so  enlai^ed  as  to  occupy  the  whole 
space  and  to  produce  the  ett'ect  of  steps  (like  the  crow-steps  of  a  gable). 
Later  still  we  recognize  the  influence  of  Gredan  art  in  the  corner-pilasters, 
and  a  double  architrave  enclosing  an  attic.  Ihis  is  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped form  of  Kabatsean  tomb,  dating,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  tombs  in 
Afeddio  Sdlih  (p.  160),  from  the  final  years  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  (comp.*  p.  17t)).  The  influence  of  Egyptian  art  at  the  same  period  is 
traceable  in  the  cavetto,  as  is  that  of  Syrian  art  in  the  ^arched  tombs',  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  arch.  Under  the  Uomans 
the  column  was  introduced,  and  the  Roman  tombs,  however  they  may 
vary  in  other  respects,  all  have  the  cbaracteristie  temple- facade. 

A  visit  to  the  tombs  is  best  begun  at  the  entrance  to  the  81k 
(for  the  tombs  in  the  Bah  es-Slk,  see  p.  176).  The  rock-walls  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  both  sides  of  the  gorge  vary  in  height  from 
100  to  165  ft. ;  the  passage  itself  is  from  10  to  30  ft.  broad.  This 
was  also  the  Roman  highroad,  fragments  of  the  paving  ot  which  still 
exist ;  the  stream,  too,  at  that  period  was  vaulted  over.  Here  and 
there,  at  the  narrowest  points,  the  road  has  been  widened  by  cutting 
away  the  foot  of  the  rock.  In  order  to  divert  the  overflow  of  the 
stream  in  flood-time,  the  Nabatsans  had  driven  through  the  rock  a 
tunnel  I6V2  ft.  broad,  IGi/g  ft.  high,  and  330  ft.  long.  This  tunnel 
entered  the  rock  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Si|^  and  carried  off 
the  surplus  water  by  a  steep  descent  into  a  neighbouring  ravine. 
The  red  rocks  of  the  Si)^  with  their  wonderful  range  of  tints  and 
ever-  changing  play  of  light  afford  a  spectacle  of  unique  beauty, 
especially  in  the  early  morning.  Immediately  on  entering  the  Sij:, 
we  see,  at  a  height  of  ca.  50  ft.,  the  Bemaim  of  an  Arch,  which  formed 
the  grand  portal  of  Petra.  The  niches  underneath  this  arch  formerly 
contained  statues;  we  still  see  here  and  there  altar-niches  and  votive 
tablets  in  the  rock,  as  well  as  remains  of  the  conduit  for  the  clay 
►ipes  supplying  the  town  with  drinking-water.      vjOOgTe 
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About  20  min.  from  the  entrance  to  the  St^,  at  the  point  where 
two  lateral  clefts  enter  the  chasm  to  the  right  and  left,  we  suddenly 
see  before  us  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  Petra,  *E1^ 
Jerra,  called  by  the  people  £/-irtoxn«/)('the  treasury').  It  is  a  temple 
of  Isis,  most  probably  erected  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  visited 
the  town  in  131  A.D.,  or  possibly  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  period. 
The  entire  edifice  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  effect  of  the  facade, 
which  has  two  stories  and  is  about  65  ft.  in  height,  is  enhanced  by 
the  ruddy  hue  of  the  stone.  The  lower  story  consists  of  a  portico 
originally  Testing  on  six  Corinthian  columns  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  of  the  two  central  columns,  are  still  preserved.  The 
capitals,  cornice,  and  pediment  all  show  careful  workmanship.  The 
figures  which  stood  between  the  outer  columns  of  the  portico,  one  at 
each  side  (each  representing  a  man  leading  a  horse),  as  well  as  those 
of  the  upper  story,  have  been  intentionally  destroyed.  At  the  top  of 
the  pediment  is  a  solar  disc  between  two  horns,  the  symbol  of  Isis. 
At  the  comers,  above  the  frieze,  are  seated  sphinxes.  Six  more 
Corinthian-like  columns  adorn  the  upper  story;  the  two  outer  ones 
at  each  side  bear  richly  decorated  friezes  and  pediments.  In  the 
middle,  interrupting  the  pediments,  is  a  large  and  deep  recess,  con- 
taining a  kind  of  cylinder,  or  circular  lantern,  surrounded  by  columns. 
On  the  pointed  conical  top  rests  an  urn,  which  the  Beduins  believe  to 
contain  the  treasure  of  Pharaoh.  In  front  of  this  cylinder,  between 
the  two  central  columns,  stands  Isis  bearing  a  horn  of  plenty;  this 
figure  is  unfortunately  much  damaged  and  almost  unrecognizable. 
To  the  right  and  left,  between  the  columns,  are  niches  containing 
figures  resembling  Amazons.  A  richly  decorated  door  in  the  centre 
of  the  portico  leads  into  a  plain  room,  ca.  33  ft.  square,  which  is 
adjoined  by  three  smaller  chambers.  In  the  two  side-walls  of  the 
portico  are  smaller  doors,  surmounted  by  fine  round  openings  and 
leading  into  two  subterranean  side-chambers  (20-23  ft.  square) ;  in 
that  on  the  right  (N.)  is  a  shaft-tomb  of  later  date. 

Continuing  on  our  way  through  the  Si^,  we  soon  arrive  at  a 
Sacrificial  Banquet  Hall  (^Tricliniuin ;  391/2  ft.  square),  with  benches 
running  round  the  walls.  We  enter  by  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  — 
Farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  two  altar-niches. 

At  the  end  of  the  Si^  we  find,  to  the  left,  a  group  of  Detached 
Pylons  of  the  later  period,  behind  which  a  road  ascends  to  the  Zibb 
'A^fif  (p.  185).  To  the  right  stands  a  row  of  Pylon  Tomha,  ending 
with  a  fine  specimen  of  'stepped  tomb'  with  a  portal  surmounted  by 
a  pediment,  and  another  tomb  completely  detached  from  the  rock. 
For  the  other  tombs  along  the  N.E.  rock-wall,  see  p.  183. 

Following  the  stream,  we  come  to  the  Theatre  (3145  ft.),  hewn 
in  a  semicircle  out  of  the  rock ;  it  possesses  33  tiers  of  seats,  accom- 
modating more  than  3000  persons.  The  rock- wall  where  the  theatre 
lies,  forming  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Zibb  'A\tf,  contains,  in  the  space 
between  the  above-mentioned  road  to  the  summit  and  the  theatre. 
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thQ  OUle$t  Tombs.  These  are  divided  into  two  groups  and  disposed 
in  lour  rows  one  above  the  other.  The  lowest  row,  as  well  as  the 
portion  of  the  second  row  adjoining  the  theatre,  are  covered  hy  the 
soil ;  the  construction  of  the  theatre  itself  caused  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  three  lower  rows  at  that  point;  while  several  tombs 
of  the  upper,  or  fourth,  row  have  been  cut  away  and  are  now  merely 
holes  in  the  rock  above  the  tiers  of  seats.  For  the  other  tombs  on 
the  Zibb  'Ajiif  (S.E.  rock-wall),  see  p.  184. 

The  actual  precincts  of  the  Town  of  Fetra  begin  shortly  after 
we  leave  the  theatre,  where  the  stream  enters  the  open  basin  of  the 
Petra  valley.  It  then  makes  a  bend  towards  the  N.W.,  and  some  330  yds. 
farther  on  the  Wddi  Vmm  Za'keiki  opens  on  the  right  (N.).  The 
stream  itself  was  formerly  lined  on  both  sides  with  walls  of  wrought 
stone,  and  at  many  places  it  was  vaulted  over;  traces  of  the  masonry 
are  also  still  to  be  seen  in  the  lateral  valley.  The  dwelling-houses 
of  the  town  were  mostly  built  to  the  N.  of  the  river,  while  the  greater 
number  of  the  public  buildings  stood  to  the  S.  of  it.  The  majority 
of  these,  however,  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  The  chief 
street  of  the  town  followed  the  S.  bank  of  the  stream,  and  at  a  point 
some  400  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Umm  Zal^ei^i 
passed  under  a  great  Triple  Gate,  which  probably  formed  the 
entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  N.  pier  of  the 
central  opening  is  still  standing;  its  sculptures  have  been  inten- 
tionally removed  with  the  chisel.  The  architectural  decoration 
points  to  the  same  late  epoch  as  that  of  the  temple  (see  below).  — 
Farther  down  the  stream  large  fragments  of  the  masonry  with  which 
it  was  once  bridged  are  still  to  be  seen  on  both  banks.  —  A  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins  of  a  JPeripUral  Temple,  with  an 
undivided  cella,  six  columns  at  each  end,  and  eleven  on  the  sides.  — 
In  the  plain,  farther  to  the  S.,  stands  a  solitary  column  of  an  ancient 
temple,  called  by  the  people  Zihh  Fir'dun  ('Phallus  of  Pharaoh'). 

To  the  W.  of  the  Triple  Gate  the  original  pavement  of  the  street 
is  still  visible.  Continuing  some  250  yds.  in  the  same  direction,  we 
see  on  the  left,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  place  of  worship  (3090  ft.) 
now  known  as  Kaifr  Tir'atm  (Pharaoh's  Castle)  or  simply  El-Kasr, 
It  is  a  temple  'in  antis*,  with  four  columns  at  the  entrance  of  the 
pronaos.  The  posterior  part  of  the  cella  consisted  of  a  nave  and 
two-storied  aisles,  the  nave  containing  the  image  of  the  divinity  to 
which  the  temple  was  dedicated.  The  enclosing  walls  of  the  build- 
ing are  still  standing,  as  are  also  the  inner  walls  of  the  cella;  the 
stucco  ornamentation  of  the  former  suggests  a  late-Roman  origin; 
the  cornice  bears  tri glyphs  and  shields,  and  the  waUs  and  the  ants 
are  adorned  with  wreaths.  —  Opposite  the  entrance,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  street,  is  a  square  altar  41 V2  ^t  in  length  and  6V2  ft*  in  height. 

Behind  the  Ka^r  Fir'aun,  to  the  W.,  rises  a  huge  mass  of  rock 
called  the  HiU  of  the  Acropolis  (Et-HahU;  3260  ft.),  which  was 
ascended  by  means  of  an  artificially  hewn  st^lr^f  a(g(9^^^  summit 
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are  the  ruins  of  a  Crtaaders*  Castle  (Chdteau  des  CroiBis),  and  lower 
down  is  a  large  PUtee  of  Sacrifice^  similar  to  that  on  the  Zibb  'Aj6f 
(p.  185).  Of  the  tombs  on  the  E.  side,  opposite  the  Kasr  Fir'aun, 
the  Unfinished  Temple  Tomb  is  of  special  interest,  as  showing  how 
the  Petraans  sculptured  their  rock- tombs  from  the  top  downwards 
without  the  aid  of  scaffolding.  Close  by  on  the  left  (S.)  is  a  tomb 
known  as  the  Columbarium,  unique  of  its  kind,  the  walls  of  which 
are  enriched  with  a  network  of  quadrangular  pigeon-holes.  —  The 
tombs  in  the  W.  gorge  (Es-Styagh)  offer  no  special  features  of  interest. 
The  finest  of  the  Roman  tombs  are  situated  in  the  Korth-East 
Boek  Wall  (Parol  N.E,),  to  the  W.  of  the  mass  of  rock  called  El- 
Ehubtha  (p.  179).  The  first  group  has  already  been  mentioned  at 
p.  181.  A  second  group  is  found  in  the  Wall  Opposite  the  Theatre, 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  tombs  built  one  over  the  other ;  the 
lower  structures  are  destroyed,  but  the  upper  rows  contain  pylon- 
tombs  of  simple  form  as  well  as  others  of  a  more  decorative  type, 
and  also  ^stepped  tombs'  with  comer-pilasters,  some  of  which  are 
highly  finished.  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  on  the  other  side  of  a  small 
ravine,  is  the  Tomb  with  the  Urn.  Massive  substructions  (two 
stories,  each  consisting  of  five  vaults)  support  a  square  terrace  in 
front,  flanked  by  two  columned  porticoes  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  great  flight  of  steps.  Four  tall  pilasters  on  the  facade 
of  the  tomb  support  an  architrave,  the  continuity  of  which  is  inter- 
rupted by  small  pilasters ;  above  this  a  triangular  pediment  supports 
the  large  um  from  which  the  monument  is  named.  The  architrave 
over  the  door  is  embellished  in  characteristic  Roman  fashion  with 
circular  shields  between  the  triglyphs.  In  the  interior  is  a  chamber 
(66'/,  ft.  by  69  ft.)  with  tomb-niches,  but  devoid  of  ornamentation. 
Both  walls  and  ceiling  are  furrowed  obliquely  with  fine  grooving, 
which  enhances  the  effect  of  the  delicate  tints  and  marbling  of  the 
sandstone.  An  inscription  in  red  on  the  rear  wall  shows  that  the 
monument  was  used  later  for  Christian  worship.  —  After  passing 
a  few  less  important  tombs,  we  come  to  the  CorinthiaiL  Tomb,  a 
Roman  structure  built  in  the  style  of  the  Jerra  (p.  181).  Of  its 
two  stories  the  lower  is  supported  by  eight  columns  in  imitation  of 
the  Corinthian  style ;  the  upper  story,  which  is  narrower,  consists 
of  a  circular  lantern  surrounded  by  columns  and  flanked  by  inter- 
rupted pediments.  The  conical  cupola  of  the  lantern  is  surmounted 
by  an  um.  The  monument  was  never  completed;  of  the  projected 
portals  of  the .  lower  story,  only  two  (at  the  left  comer)  have  been 
executed.  In  the  interior  are  four  chambers  of  various  dimensions.  — 
To  the  N.  of  the  Corinthian  Tomb  is  the  Tomb  with  Three  StorieB 
( Tombeau  d  trois  Hages),  formerly  the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  Petra,  but  now  much  damaged,  especially  in  the 
upper  story.  The  facade  is  in  imitation  of  that  of  a  palace  and  not, 
as  is  usual,  of  a  temple.  The  lower  story  has  four  portals,  each 
flanked  by  two  columns;  those  in  the  centre  are  surmounted  by 
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triangular,  the  two  outer  by  round-arched  pediments.  A  high  archi- 
trave supports  the  middle  story,  which  is  adorned  with  18  smaller 
columns  and  some  windows.  The  rock  did  not  reach  to  the  upper 
story,  which  is  constructed  of  masonry  and  supported  by  a  quadruple 
architrave.  —  The  last  of  this  group  of  tombs  stands  isolated  to 
the  N.  This  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Oovemor  (Tombcau  Latin),  whose 
name  (Sextus  Florentinus)  is  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  on 
the  lowest  architrave  of  the  facade.  This  tomb,  in  its  noble  archi- 
tecture and  careful  workmanship,  is  one  of  the  grandest  in  Petra. 
The  temple-like  fa^de  is  embellished  with  four  columns,  and  is 
broken  by  a  central  portal  flanked  by  pilasters.  Over  the  pediment 
is  a  weather-worn  figure  of  Victory.  An  arch,  corresponding  to  the 
two  central  columns,  rests  on  the  lower  architrave;  it  is  adorned 
with  a  head  of  Medusa  (scarcely  recognizable)  and  is  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  with  extended  wings.   The  gable  bears  an  urn. 

Oppo<!ite  the  K.  end  and  separated  from  the  rock- wall  by  a  gorge,  are 
the  four  Sacred  Tomb»  of  El-Metd'ja,  while  farther  to  the  N.  is  a  large  open 
hall  called  MegMrat  en-Ncadra  ('Cave  of  the  Christians*).  From  this  point  we 
can  cross  the  Wddi  Umm  'SeihUn  and  the  plain  to  the  W.,  and  so  reach  the 
North  West  Book  Wall  (Paroi  N.O.)y  which  we  first  strike  in  the  Wddi 
el-Bis7ieh.  The  second  tomb  on  the  N.  bears  a  long  Ndbataean  Intcrtption. 
On  descending  the  valley  farther,  we  notice,  on  the  N.  side  of  a  small 
gorge  and  on  an  isolated  elevation,  a  handsome  Place  of  Sacriftce,  with  an 
altar  and  places  for  cooking  and  eating.  —  A  short  distance  below  and  to 
the  W.  of  Kasr  Fir'aun  the  valley  dehouches  into  the  W&di  Miisa,  after 
being  joined  on  the  N.  shortly  before  by  two  lateral  defiles,  the  Wddi 
el-Me^eiiara  el-Wcuta  and  the  Wddi  M^arrcu  Hamddn  (p.  185).  Between 
these  is  a  terrace  gently  sloping  to  the  S.,  whicfi  is  covered  with  numerous 
tombs  (pylon-tombs  both  simple  and  complex,  and  a  few  arched  tombs), 
many  of  which  are  unfini  hed  (comp.  p.  iS3).  For  the  road  ascending  to 
EdrDeir  to  the  W.  of  these  valleys,  see  p.  185. 

In  order  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  South-East  Bock  Wall  ("Paroi 
8.EJ  we  go  from  the  theatre  in  a  N  W.  direction  round  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  its  summit,  and  then  follow  the  W.  side  of  the  Zibb  'A^iif 
towards  the  S.  The  first  group  of  tombs,  which  extends  as  far  as  the 
next  gorge  opening  into  the  valley  on  the  left  (S.E.),  offers  no  points 
of  particular  interest.  The  valley  itself,  which  is  called  EI^Farasa 
(E.),  is  closed  at  its  lower  end  by  a  wall  regulating  the  water-supply. 
On  the  left  (N.)  side  of  the  narrow  valley  is  the  only  Roman  tomb 
which  is  embellished  within  with  fluted  engaged  columns;  work  on 
the  fa^^ade  was  never  begun.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the  valley 
is  another  Roman  tomb  with  a  temple-facade,  embellished  with  two 
corner- pilasters  and  two  columns.  Between  the  latter  are  three 
niches  containing  three  Statuei  of  Roman  Soldiers,  —  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  gorge,  close  by  a  steep  descent  protected  by  a  wall,  is  a  rock- 
staircase  by  which  we  reach  a  second  valley  lying  somewhat  higher. 
In  this  valley  is  the  Garden  Tomb,  a  temple -structure  with  corner- 
pilasters.  Glose  by  is  a  place  of  worship  with  a  cistern  and  a  sm^U 
garden  planted  with  trees.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  large  but  dilapidated 
rook-relief  of  a  lion.  —  We  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  and 
follow  the  rock -wall  to  the  S.  to  a  second  lateral  valley  also  called 
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El'Farasa  (W.).  On  its  S.  side  is  a  Roman  temple-tomb  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  with  statues  mentioned  at  p.  184. 

Leaving  the  gorge,  we  mar  turn  to  the  W.,  cross  a  conieal  hill  in  the 
great  plain  of  the  vallej,  and  so  reach  the  South- We»t  Rock  Wall  (Parol 
8.0,).    The  tombs  it  contains,  however,  oflfer  no  new  points  of  interest. 

A  visit  to  the  temple  called  by  the  Arabs  £d-Deir  ('convent'j 
3775  ft.;  IV4  br.  to  the  N.W.  of  Ka?r  Fir^aan,  p.  182)  is  fatiguing 
but  interesting.  On  leaving  Kasr  Flfdun,  we  ascend  (N.)  the  Wddi 
Me'arras  ffamddr^  (p.  184),  with  numerous  tombs.  At  the  point 
where  the  valley  bifurcates  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  the  W. 
branch,  the  walls  of  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lateral  valley  to  the 
right  (  Wddi  el-Me^eisara  et^Tarfdrii),  also  contain  numerous  tombs. 
The  passage  is  sometimes  as  narrow  as  the  Si^,  and  at  several  points 
tbe  path  becomes  merely  a  great  staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  At  the 
end  of  a  side-valley  on  the  left,  V4  hr.  from  the  bifurcation,  is  the 
Tomb  of  the  Lions,  visible  from  afar.  The  entrance  is  guarded  by 
two  lions  'f  the  architrave  is  embellished  with  heads  of  Medusa  above 
the  pilasters,  the  rest  of  its  decoration  consisting  of  alternate  shields 
and  triglyphs.  —  A  little  higher,  where  the  valley  divides,  we  take 
the  branch  to  the  left  (W.) ;  the  path  becomes  merely  a  rough  stair- 
case leading  to  (35  min. ;  fatiguing  ascent)  the  plateau  occupied  by 
Ed'Deir.  The  facade  of  the  temple  (ca.  147  ft.  long  and  138  ft.  high) 
is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Jerra  (p.  181),  except  that  in  both 
stories  two  corner -pilasters  have  been  added,  which  has  the  effect 
of  widening  the  front.  The  style  of  the  whole  is  much  more  florid. 
The  interior  contains  only  one  plain  chamber  (3772  ft.  by  39^/2  ^OJ 
in  a  niche  in  the  rear  wall  stands  an  altar.  —  On  the  plateau  are 
also  several  places  of  worship  and  sacrifice.  To  the  W.  we  have  a 
fine  view,  especially  of  the  Jebel  Har^n  to  the  S.  W. 

The  interesting  ascent  of  the  Zibb  'AtAf  or  Mount  of  the  Obelisks 
(6342  ft. ;  1  hr.  from  the  W.  end  of  the  Si^)  is  even  more  fatiguing. 
The  route  ascends  the  first  gorge  on  the  left  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Sik  (p.  181).  The  path  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  at  places  takes 
the  form  of  a  staircase,  which  alone  proves  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Nabataeans  to  the  places  of  worship  crowning  the  hill.  On 
reaching  the  terrace  on  the  summit,  we  first  see  two  Obelisks  or 
Tapering  Columns  (Mazzeboth,  sing.  Mazzebah)  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock,  a  symbol  of  divinity  which  characterizes  all  the  holy 
places  of  the  ancient  Semitic  cult.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  terrace 
are  places  of  sacrifice.  Asrending  to  the  highest  point  towards  the  N., 
we  first  reach  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders'  Castle  (Chdteau  des  Croisis), 
and  after  10  min.  the  great  Place  of  Sacrifice^  with  principal  altar, 
.circular  altar,  pool,  and  court.  The  whole  affords  an  excellent  picture 
of  one  of  the  holy  places  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

EX0U88ION8.  —  To  El-Bei^a  (2  bra.  to  the  N.  of  the  W.  exit  of  the 
Slk).  We  ascend  the  Wddi  Umm  Za'kHH  (p.  18'2)  and  the  Wddi  Umm 
SeihUn  (p.  184),  and  leaving  Megh&rat'en-Nasara  (p.  184)  to  the  right, 
cUmb  across  smooth  rocks  (with  traces  of  a  Roman  road)  to  a  plateau 
To  the  left  is  a  curiously-shaped  mass  of  rock  called  El-F^d;  farther  01 
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we  see  a  tomb  with  a  Kabatean  inscription.  The  broad  valley  here  takes 
the  name  of  El'BHd4*  To  the  left  a  narrow  gorge  like  the  Sik,  named 
El-Bdrid,  leads  to  'the  W.  among  the  rocks.  Both  yalleys  contain  rock- 
caverns,  cisterns,  and  rains  of  khios.  The  caverns  seem  mostly  to  liave 
served  as  store>rooms,  and  not  as  tombs,  and  the  spot  itself  was  doubtless 
a  camping  place  for  Ihe  caravans,  which  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  enter- 
ed the  town  of  Petra.  The  wares  in  transit  were  probably  sorted  and 
distributed  here  according  to  their  destination. 

In  Ihe  Wddi  Sabra,  to  the  S.  of  Petra  (i^/t  hr.  from  ihe  theatre),  lie 
the  ruins  of  Babra.  They  include  a  theatre  (or  Kaumachia?),  and  farther 
down,  on  a  small  elevation,  the  Acropolis,  btlow  which  are  other  structures. 

The  road  to  the  Jebel  H&rOn  (from  Ka§r  Fir'ann  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  1  hr.,  1o  its  saromit  2  hrs.)  lies  along  the  S.W.  rock-wall  of 
the  valley,  Umm  el-Biy&ra  (p.  179),  and  at  its  8.  extremity  turns  to  the 
W.  across  the  plain.  Travellers  are  warned  against  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  sheikh  of  E^ji  for  opening  the  Tomb  of  Aaron  and  may  cheerfully 
forego  a  visit  to  the  uninteresting  inner  chamber.  —  The  Jebel  HdrCn 
CMount  of  Aaron';  4368  ft.),  erroneously  identified  by  tradition  with  the 
ancient  Mount  Edr^  dominates  all  the  surrounding  country.  The  mountain 
has  two  pealcs.  On  the  K.  peak  is  situated  the  Tomb  of  Aaron  (habr  BdrUn)^ 
to  which  pilgrimages  are  made  by  the  Beduins.  The  tomb* is  shown  to 
Christians  very  unwillingly.    "Sear  the  summit  are  a  few  ruins  whlcli, 

Serhaps,  belonged  to  an  old  monastery.  The  tomb  is  a  miserable  modern 
uilding  containing  a  modern  sarcophagus.  At  the  N.W.  corner  a  passage 
descends  from  the  chapel  to  a  subterranean  vault  (light  necessary).  The 
tradition  that  Aaron  was  buried  here  (ITumbers  xx.  08)  is  certainly  ancient, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Josephus.  Many  Arabic  and  Hebrew  inscriptions 
have  been  written  here  by  pilgrims.  The  custom  still  observed  by  the 
Beduins  of  burying  their  dead  on  the  tops  of  mountains  is  extremely  old. 
Curious  view  of  the  necropolis  of  Petra,  the  gorges  and  chasms  of  the 
mountains,  and  (to  the  W.)  the  yellowish  grey  desert  of  the  'Araba. 


22.  The  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  best  Season  for  the  journey  is  between  the  middle  of  February 
and  the  end  of  April ,  and  between  the  beginning  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  Ifovember.  Even  at  the  end  of  May  the  weather  is  hot,  while 
in  summer  the  glare  of  the  sun ,  reflected  from  the  granite  rocks  of  the 
Sinai  mountains ,  is  very  oppressive.    In  winter  the  nights  are  too  cold. 

This  expedition  is  generally  undertaken  from  Sttet  (see  Bcudeker's  Egypt) 
and  takes  at  least  16-18  days,  including  those  spent  at  the  monastery. 
All  the  preliminaries  for  the  journey  must  be  arranged  at  Cairo.  The 
traveller  has  to  procure  a  passport  with  the  visa  of  his  consul  and  also 
the  permission  of  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  Egyptian  War  Office 
in  Cairo  (obtained  thr'Ugh  the  consul).  Both  of  these  must  be  shown  in  Suez 
(Port  Tewfik,  p.  189)  before  departure.  A  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Sinai,  who  resides  at  the  Monastery  of  the  Sinaites  in  Cairo, 
is  also  necessary,  as  without  it  admission  to  the  Monastery  on  Mount  Sinai 
is  refused;  this,  too,  is  obtained  through  the  consul.  —  For  the  other 
preliminaries  it  is  advisable  to  enter  into  relations  with  a  tourist-agency 
or  to  engage  an  experienced  Dragoman,  who  provides  camels,  tents,  and 
provisions.  The  traveller  should  himselr  supervise  his  preparations  (comp. 
p.  XX).  A  written  Contract  is  exceedingly  desirable  (for  a  specimen, 
see  p.  xviii),  in  which  express  stipulations  should  be  made  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water,  both  for  drinking  and  for  washing.  With  regard  to  per- 
sonal equipment,  comp.  p.  xxi.  Strong  shoes  are  necessary,  as  the  rocks 
are  very  sharp  and  angular.  Warm  rugs  shoc^d  be  taken  to  fold  over  the 
saddle  and  to  be  used  at  night.  Arabian  saddle-bags  (p.  zx)  are  very 
convenient  for  carrying  the  requirements  of  the  toilet,  books,  tobaceo, 
cognac,  and  other  necessary  articles.  The  traveller  should  have  his  own 
'  ^nking-cup  and  water -bottie,  which  latter  can  be  filled  from  time  to 
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time  from  the  small  cask  in  which  the  general  snpply  of  water  is  carried.  — 
No  one  should  attempt  to  make  the  trip  without  a  dragoman  and  tents, 
unless  he  is  experienced  in  Oriental  travelling  and  peaks  Arabic.  —  Camels 
are  fumi<:bed  by  the  Monastery  on  Mount  Sinai  (negotiations  to  be  made  in 
Cairo  or  Suez),  but  tents  and  provisions  must  be  secured  in  Cairo. 

The  RiDiNo  Camels  (called  ^hegtn^  in  Egypt  and  ^delHV  in  Syria)  are 
selected  animals  of  noble  breed,  and  very  superior  to  the  ordinary  camel 
(called  Jemel)  of  the  caravans.  The  saldle  consists  of  a  kind  of  wooden 
frame  with  leather  cushions.  The  traveller  sits  with  one  leg  round  the 
foremost  crutch,  somewhat  in  the  way  in  which  ladies  ride.  Mounting 
is  not  easy  at  first.  When  the  animal  kneels  down,  the  rider  grasps  the 
two  crutches,  and  places  one  knee  on  the  cushion;  he  then  swings  the 
other  leg  into  the  saddle  over  the  hindmost  crutch.  The  camels  have  a 
trick  of  getting  up  while  the  rider  is  in  the  act  of  mounting ,  but  the 
drivers  prevent  this  by  putting  their  feet  on  one  of  the  animaVs  bent 
fore-legs.  The  first  movements  are  always  somewhat  violent,  and  the 
novice  must  hold  fast  by  the  crutches ;  as  the  camel  always  gets  up  with 
its  hind-legs  first,  the  rider  should  at  first  lean  back,  and  afterwards 
forward.  The  walking  motion  is  pleasant  enough  when  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  it.  The  rider  need  not  hold  the  reins  in  his  hand.  As  a 
standard  of  distance  we  adopt  the  average  speed  of  the  camels.  The  rate 
of  travelling  by  camel  is  about  2V2  M.  per  hour. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  beginning  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
projects  into  the  Red  Sea  and  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez  on 
the  W.  and  the  Bay  of  'A^aba  on  the  East.  This  triangular  region 
is  9666  sq.  M.  in  area  (i.e,  about  the  same  size  as  Sicily),  and  politi- 
cally forms  a  part  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  boundary  runs  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  S.E.  from  TeU  Rifah  (p.  122 )  to  the  Oulf  of 
*Akaba  (p.  213),  which  it  reaches  3/^  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  of 
'A^aba.  The  area  of  the  entire  district  as  far  as  the  boundary  is 
about  23,000  sq.  M.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula  is  the  Jebel  et-Tth, 
a  limestone  range  of  moderate  height,  intersected  by  numerous  widis, 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  towards  the  S.E.,  and  then  sends 
forth  a  number  of  ramifications  to  theE.  and  N.E.  The  S.  part  of 
the  peninsula  is  occupied  by  the  massive  granite  elevations  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Group,  culminating  in  the  Jebel  Kdtherin  (p.  208),  the 
Jebel  Mnsd  (p.  206),  and  the  Jebel  Serbdl  (p.  196).  The  peninsula 
has  always  been  thinly  populated,  as  it  is  but  scantily  supplied  with 
water  and  is  adapted  for  cultivation  in  a  very  few  spots  only.  About 
5-6000  Beduins,  called  Towdra  (Tolk  of  the  Mountain  T6r',  i.e,  Sinai), 
manage  to  obtain  a  livelihood  in  it.  The  peaceful  tribes  of  the  W. 
hunt  the  mountain -goat,  convey  millstones,  charcoal,  and  other 
wares  to  Egypt,  and  conduct  pilgrims  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  faith)  to 
Mt.  Sinai.  The  tribes  in  the  E.  are  of  a  wilder  and  more  warlike 
character.  Each  tribe  has  its  particular  district ,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  indicated  by  stones  at  doubt^l  points.  These  Beduins 
have  long  professed  Islam,  but  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  prophet 
and  his  religion.  They  celebrate  festivals  to  Salih  and  MAsI  (Moses), 
their  national  saints,  and  sacrifice  animals  in  their  honour. 

The  Hount  Sinai  Qroup.  ^This  huge  range,  composed  of  primaeval  gneiss 
and  granite,  or,  in  more  precise  geological  terminology,  of  colourless  quartz, 
flesh-coloured  felspar,  green  hornblende,  and  black  mica-slate,  rising  in 
majestic  and  precipitous  masses  and  furrowed  by  vertical  clefts,   extends 
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from  Serbal  to  the  Om  Shomar,  and  from  the  Om  Shomar  to  the  BHa 
Mohammed.  Since  the  time  of  their  formation  these  crystalline  masses 
have  undergone  no  geological  change,  but  have  reared  their  summits 
above  the  ocean  from  the  beginning  of  time,  unaffected  by  the  transitions 
of  the  Silurian  or  Devonian,  the  Permian,  Triassic,  or  chalk  periods.  At  the 
base  only  do  these  venerable  mountains  show  any  trace  of  alteration.  Thus 
the  Red  Sea  has  on  one  side  thrown  a  girdle  of  coral  around  Mount  Sinai, 
and  so  in  recent  times  produced  a  coast  district^  while  towards  the  K.  the 
sea,  during  the  chalk  period,  has  formed  the  limestone  plateau  of  the  desert 
of  Tih  (5900  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  which  stretches  across  the  whole  of 
Sinai  to  Mount  Lebanon.  The  crystalline  masses  of  the  Sinai  chain, 
which  extend  from  N.  to  S.  for  a  distance  of  about  40  M.,  exhibit  no 
great  variety.  The  whole  range  forms  a  central  nucleus  traversed  by 
diorites  and  porphyries'  (O.  Fraas). 

The  History  of  the  peninsula  can  be  traced  back  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  thanks  to  the  inscriptions  fpp.  192,  211),  "which 
mention  no  less  than  thirty-nine  Pharaohs.  The  Egyptian  rulers  as 
far  hack  as  the  1st  Dynasty  carried  on  mining  here  (pp.  192,  211), 
hut  in  the  period  of  the  Hyksos  the  mountain-tribes  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  shaking  off  the  Egyptian  yoke.  The  position  of  the  Biblical 
Sinai  has  always  been  a  moot  point.  The  Mount  of  Lawgiving, 
named  Hoftb  in  some  places  and  Sinai  in  others,  was  placed  by  the 
older  tradition  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Judah;  it  was  not  till  after 
the  Captivity  that  it  was  assigned  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  the 
list  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelite  wandering  in  the  desert  also 
belongs  to  this  period.  The  opinion,  formerly  held,  that  the  scene 
of  the  events  described  in  Exodus  is  to  be  looked  for  to  the  E.  of 
the  Red  Sea,  has  been  quite  recently  revived,  and  the  Hala  el-Bedr, 
about  40  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  El-Mu'azzam  (p.  150)  has  been  suggested 
as  the  true  Mt.  Sinai.  After  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent,  the  peninsula 
was  peopled  with  Anchorites  and  Coenobites,  bound  by  a  common 
monastic  rule.  They  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens 
and  Blemmyes.  Terrible  massacres  of  the  monks  were  perpetrated 
by  the  Saracens  in  373  and  396  or  411,  of  which  Ammonius  and 
Nilus,  two  eye-witnesses,  have  given  accounts.  Justinian's  castle 
(p.  202)  ultimately  afforded  them  some  protection.  At  a  later  date 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine  was  the  only  spot  in  the  peninsula 
that  was  not  submerged  by  the  advancing  tide  of  Islam. 

LiTEBATDRB.  Fto/.  W.  FKndeTi  Fetrie^  Besearches  ia  Sinai  (London,  1906) 
2i».)\  Hull^  Moiint  Seir,  Sinai,  and  West  Palestine  (London;  18B5);  Dean 
Stanley^  Sinai  and  Palestine  (London.  1856  ^  new.  edit.  19(16);  E.H.  Palmer^ 
Desert  of  the  Exodus  rCambridge,  1871 ;  out  of  print) ;  M.  J  RendaHy  "^inai 
in  Spring  (London,  1911  ■,  is.  Gd);  W.  8.  Auc'.inclost  To  Canaan  in  One  Tear 
(Sew  York).  The  topog  a^hy  and  geology  of  ihe  W  and  8.E.  parts  of  the 
Peninsula  are  treated  exhaustively  in  the  works  of  T.  Barron  and  W.F.  Hume 
(Cairo ;  1907  &  1906).  Comp.  also  works  hy  Weill,  Burckhardt^  Robinson  (p.  ci), 
Fraas^  and  Ehere.  The  best  map  U  that  of  the  English  Ordnance  Survey 
(London;  is.  6d.  per  sheet). 

1.  Prom  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai  yift,  Magh&ra  and  W&di  Feir&n. 

8  Dats.  —  1st  Day.  It  is  customary  to  start  in  the  afternoon  and  go  no 
farther  than  'AyAn  MUsd  (2i/i  hrs.).  >-  2nd  Day.  From  'Aviin  M<is&  to  the 
Wddi  Werddn  (p.  190),  9  hrs.  —  8rd  Day.    From  the  Wftdi  Werdan  to  Wddi 
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Oharandd  (p.  190),  7V4  hrs.  —  4th  Day.  From  Wftdi  Gharandel  to  Rd$  Abu 
Zentmeh  (p.  191  j,  SVs  hrs.  The  4th  day  may  be  divided  into  two  days,  if 
the  Jebel  Hammdm  Fh^auni;^.  191)  is  to  be  visited.  The  best  camping-place 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  KutoeUeh.  —  5th  Day.  From  R&s  Abu  Zenimeh 
to  the  mines  in  the  Wddi  Aaghdra  (p  192) ,  8V4  hrs.  —  6th  Day.  From 
Wadi  Maghara  to  the  hill  of  El-Mehavret  in  the  Wddi  Feirdn  (p.  1%),  9  hrs. 
The  6th  day"'s  journey  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  mines  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  and  the  in- 
scriptions in  the  Wadi  Hokatteb.  On  the  7th  day  we  then  arrive  in  good 
time  at  the  Oasis  of  Feirdn  (p.  195).  —  7th  Day.  From  the  hill  of  El-Me- 
l^arret  to  the  end  of  the  Wddi  Beldf  (p.  l97),  7»/4  hrs.  The  traveller  who 
desires  to  ascend  Mt.  Serb&l  (p.  196)  should  devote  this  day  to  the  excur- 
sion, giving  notice  to  the  Beduins  of  his  intention  on  the  previous  day. 
They  will  then  provide  guides,  and  pitch  the  tents  near  the  best  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent,  which  should  be  begun  at  an  early  hour.  —  8th  Day. 
Over  the  Nakb  el-Hawa  (p.  198)  to  the  Monattery  of  Sinai  (p.  203),  4Vs  hrs. 
If  the  easier*  route  from  the  Oasis  of  Fei ran  through  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh 
(p.  209)  to  the  monastery  (128/4  hrs.)  is  preferred,  the  party  should  encamp 
on  the  7th  day  by  the  defile  of  El-Watiyeh  (9  hrs. ;  p.  210). 

5mcs  (Hotel  Bel- Air;  H6tel- Restaurant  d' Orient),  %qq  Baedeker's 
Egypt,  —  We  are  rowed  from  Port  Tewfik  along  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Esh-Shatt^  the  quarantine  station  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  (7  M.  from 
the  Springs  of  Moses) ;  or,  in  fayourable  weather,  we  may  cross  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  mole  of  the  Government  Lazaretto  (ca.  2M.  from 
the  Springs).  The  whole  of  the  route  thither  by  land  traverses  the 
desert,  skirting  the  sea.  Towards  the  W.  tower  the  dark  masses  of 
the  Jehel  'Atdka,  To  the  left  rise  the  yellowish  ranges  of  the  Jebel 
er-Rdha,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  Springs  of  Moses  CAydn  MUsdJ  form  an  oasis  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  about  five  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  date-groves 
and  vegetable-gardens  are  cultivated  by  Beduins,  as  a  compensation  for 
which  they  receive  half  of  the  date  crop  from  the  proprietors  in  Suez. 
The  springs,  varying  in  temperature  from  70°  to  84°Fahr.,  are  situat- 
ed among  the  gardens,  which  are  enclosed  by  hedges  and  palings. 
Some  are  only  slightly  brackish,  while  others  are  undrinkably  bitter. 
The  largest,  in  the  garden  farthest  to  the  S.,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bitter  spring  which  Moses  sweetened  by  casting  into  it  a  particular 
tree  (Ex.  xv.  23  et  seq.).  The  traveller  may  rest  at  a  small  hut 
near  by  and  partake  of  coffee  served  by  the  Beduins.  —  A  mound 
about  15  ft.  high,  ca.  lOmin.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  gardens,  commands 
a  fine  view;  here  also  rises  another  spring. 

Beyond  'Aydn  Mfisa  the  route  traverses  an  undulating  region.  On 
thehillsidesspecimensofi8inglas8-stone(mica)are  frequently  found. 
Inlhr.wereachthe  WddieWIrdn;  IVi^r.  WddiKarkKiyeK  Beyond 
the  sea  rise  the  spurs  of  the  'Ataka  mountains ;  on  the  left  are  the 
heights  of  the  Jebel  er-Raha,  and,  farther  on,  those  of  the  Jebel 
et-Tih  (p.  187).  After  3/^  hr.  begins  a  monotonous  tract,  which 
extends  for  a  distance  of  over  24  M.  in  the  direction  of  the  Wddi 
eWAmdra.  Near  the  margin  of  the  plain,  the  so-called  Derb  Fifaun 
(or  'road  of  the  Pharaohs'),  skirting  the  coast,  diverges  to  the  right 
to  the  Jebel  Hammlm  Fir'aun  (p.  191),  while  another  route  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  Jebel  er-Raha  and  the  desert  of  Et-Tth.    We  follow 
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the  camel -track  between  these  two,  along  the  telegraph-line  to 
(1  hr.)  the  Wddi  el-Ahdeh  and  (IVi^'O  t^e  *>r<>*^  WddiSudUfy  ad- 
joined by  theJebelBishr  or  SudUr  (2051  ft.)  on  the  left,  and  separat- 
ing the  chains  of  Er-Rihaand  Et-Tih.  After  a  journey  of  about 
4  hrs.  we  reach  the  W&di  Werd&n,  which  is  1^/4  M.  in  breadth. 
The  surface  of  the  desert  is  sprinkled  at  places  with  sharp  flints, 
which  may  be  fragments  of  nodules  burst  by  the  heat,  and  resemble 
arrow-heads,  knives,  and  the  like. 

Beyond  the  valley,  on  the  left,  the  hills  of  the  Jebel  Wuta, 
which  belong  to  the  Tih  chain,  approach  the  route,  and  we  obtain 
a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Jebel  IJudiir  (see  above).  The  light  limestone 
hills,  and  the  whitish-yellow  surface  of  the  desert,  present  a  singu- 
larly colourless  appearance. 

The  desert  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  especially  in  spring. 
One  of  the  commonest  plants  is  the  yellow  Beiiardn  (Gantolina  fragran- 
tissima),  of  which  the  camels  are  very  fund,  and  which  is  full  of  aromatic 
juice  ^  it  is  collected  by  the  natives  in  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsnla. 
Golden  colocynths  iUanzal;  Citmllos  colocynthis)  are  sometimes  seen 
lying  on  the  wayside.  *  The  dried  shells  are  used  by  the  Beduins  for  holding 
.  water,  or  as  a  receptacle  for  butter.  The  inside  of  the  fruit  is  used  as 
a  medicine.    The  Sey&I  (p.  171)  occurs  frequently  farther  to  the  S. 

The  (3V2  li^O  W&di  el-'Am&ra,  and  beyond  it  the  Haiar  er- 
Rekkdb  (^rider^s  stone*),  consisting  of  several  masses  of  rock,  are  next 
reached.  The  ground  becomes  more  undulating.  In  the  distance, 
to  the  S.,  rise  the  Jebel  Hamm&m  Fir'aun  (p.  191)  and  the 
long  Jebel  Oharandel  (see  below).  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  'Ain 
Hawdra,  a  bitter  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Biblical  Marah  (Ex.  xv.  23-26;  comp.  p.  1^9).  Before  us 
rises  the  curiously  shaped  Jebel  Oharandel  (Gerendel,  Kharandel, 
Gurundel),  the  name  of  which  occurs  at  an  early  period.  The  W&di 
Ohaxandel  (reached  in  2  hrs.  more)  is  used  as  a  camping-place  on 
account  of  its  supply  of  drinkable  water.  The  vegetation  here  is 
luxuriant.  Among  the  plants  are  several  bushy  palms,  seyU- 
tre'es,  ghar^ad-shrubs,  and  tamarisks.  Here,  according  to  tradition, 
lay  the  ancient  Elim  (Ex.  xv.  27). 

The  route,  farther  on,  at  first  ascends  slowly.  In  1  hr.  we  reach 
the  sepulchral  mound  of  Hoadn  Abu  ZenneA  (horse  of  Abu  Zenneh), 
on  which  the  Beduins,  in  passing,  throw  a  stone  or  a  handful  of 
sand ,  as  a  mark  of  contempt ,  exclaiming  —  *here  is  food  for  the 
horse  of  Abu  Zenneh*.  The  story  goes  that  an  Arab  called  Abu 
Zenneh  cruelly  rode  his  mare  to  death,  and  then  marked  the  marvel- 
lous length  of  her  dying  leap  with  stones.  —  A  little  farther  on  we 
obtain  a  fine  view :  facing  us  rises  the  triple-peaked  ^arbOf  el-Jemel 
(p.  212),  to  the  S.E.  tower  the  summits  of  the  Jebel  Serb&l  and  the 
Jebel  el-Benat,  to  the  left  are  the  heights  of  Et-Tth,  and  to  the  right 
the  Jebel  Hamm&m  Fir'aun  and  Jebel  Useit.  In  1V2^^*  ^^  cross 
the  Wddi  TJseit^  which  contains  several  pools  of  water  and  bushy 
palms.    After  1/2  hr.  more  we  enter  the  Wddi  Kuweiseh^  a  spacious 
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basin  enclosed  and  traversed  by  low  sand-hills,  and  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  Jebel  Useit  and  Jebel  Hammlm  Fir'aun. 

The  Jebel  Hainmam  Fir'aun  (1567  ft.  above  the  sea*,  Va-l  day?  pro- 
visions should  be  taken),  or  the  ''Bath  of  Fharaoh\  is  most  conveniently 
ascended  from  this  point.  On  the  side  next  the  sea  there  are  several  weak 
saline  springs,  which  are  used  by  the  Arabs  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism. 
Some  of  them  attain  a  temperature  of  160"  Fahr.  Before  using  the  water 
the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  presenting  a  propitiatory  cake  or  other 
offering  to  the  spirit  of  Pharaoh,  who  is  to  be  eternally  boiled  here  for 
his  sins. 

The  route  continues  to  follow  the  Wadi  Kuweiseh  for  1  hr., 
and  then  crosses  the  Wddi  et-Tdl,  which  descends  to  the  sea  towards 
the  S.W.  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  gorge.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the 
Wddi  Shebeikeh.  In  40  min.  more  we  reach  the  junction  of  this 
valley  with  the  Wddi  et-  Taiyibeh,  which  in  its  upper  course  is 
called  Wddi  d-Homr  (p*.  212). 

We  descend  the  valley  towards  the  sea  in  numerous  windings.  It 
possesses  several  springs  of  bad  water,  and  a  few  palms.  The  valley  is 
enclosed  amphitheatrically  by  barren  slopes  of  whitish-yellow  sand 
and  by  rocks.  A  striking  appearance  is  presented  by  the  Jebel  et- 
Taiyibehy  situated  near  the  sea,  and  consisting  of  oblique  strata  of 
different  colours ;  the  lowest  of  these  is  golden  yellow,  surmounted 
in  turn  by  red,  rusty  black,  and  yellow  layers.  After  i^/^  hr.  the 
valley  expands,  and  we  approach  the  open  sea,  washing  the  banks 
of  the  sandy  plain  of  El-Mehdir.  After  a  walk  of  IV4  hr.  along  the 
coast  we  reach  the  B&8  Abu  Zenlmeh,  which  still  bears  the  tomb  of 
the  saint,  and  affords  a  sheltered  camping-ground.  At  this  spot  some 
authorities  locate  the  Reedy  Sea  of  the  Bible  (Numb,  xxxiii.  10). 
The  harbour  is  now  used  only  by  a  few  fishing-boats.  In  ancient 
times  the  roads,  by  which  ore  and  stone  were  brought  from  the 
mines  of  the  Wadi  Maghara  (p.  192)  and  Sarb<i$  el-KhStdem  (p.  211) 
for  farther  conveyance  by  water,  converged  here. 

Beyond  Ras  Abu  Zenimeh  the  route  skirts  the  sea.  From  time 
immemorial  Sinai  travellers  have  here  amused  themselves  by 
picking  up  shells.  To  the  left  of  the  route  rise  curiously  formed 
yellowish  limestone  hills  piled  up  in  strata,  and  apparently  resting 
on  gigantic  pedestals.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  plain  rises  the  Jebel 
en-Nokhel,  a  bold  eminence  abutting  so  closely  on  the  sea  that  it 
is  washed  by  the  waves  at  high  water,  in  which  case  the  traveller 
must  cross  it  by  a  path  ascending  in  steps. 

Beyond  this  promontory  we  reach  a  plain,  called  El-Markha, 
I2V2  M.  long  and  5  M.  broad,  on  which  grow  a  few  seylll-trees  and 
the  desert -plant  named  Betem.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.E.  by  the 
black  Jebel  el-Markha  (590  ft.).  This  plain  has  often  been  identified 
with  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1).  Proceeding  to  the  S.E.  for 
2  his.  more,  we  reach  the  entrance  of  the  valley  named  Hanak  el~ 
Lakam.  After  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Wddi  Ba'ba\  or  Seili  Ba'ba%  which 
is  commanded  by  the  dark  Jebel  Ba'bcf.   We  follow  the  Wadi  Ba^ba' 
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for  1  hr.,  then  turn  to  the  right  (S.)  into  the  picturesque  Wddi 
Shelldl.  Traversing  the  latter  for  V2  ^^">  we  next  enter  the  Wddi 
Budra.  The  route  ascends  gradually.  We  pass  several  mountain- 
slopes  resembling  huge  walls  of  blocks  of  stone,  artificially  con- 
structed. Farther  on  we  observe  grey  and  red  granite  rocks  amidst 
other  formations.  In  every  direction  lie  long  heaps  of  black  volcanic 
slag.  Beside  them  lie  numerous  fragments  of  brown,  grey,  and  red 
stone,  including  felsite  porphyry,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  bright, 
brick-red  colour  of  the  orthoclase  felspar.  After  1 1/4  hr.  we  come  to 
a  frowning  barrier  of  rock.  A  steep  bridle-path  ascends  to  the  pass 
of  Kakb  el-Budra  (1266  ft.),  which  was  traversed  in  ancient  times 
by  the  road  from  the  mines  in  the  Wadi  Maghira  to  the  sea  (see 
below).  The  (74  hr.)  summit  of  the  pass  commands  a  fine  retro- 
spective view  of  the  wild  Wadi  Budra,  the  Rlis  Abu  Zenimeh,  the 
Jebel  Hammam  Fir'aun,  and  the  sea.  Beyond  the  pass  the  valley  is 
called  the  Wddi  Nakb  el-Budra^  through  which  we  descend  in  174hr. 
to  the  Wddi  Sidr,  a  winding  valley  enclosed  by  rocks  of  red  granite. 
We  soon  reach  the  Wddi  Umm  Themdn  on  the  left,  where  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Wilson  (in  1869)  discovered  some  old  copper- mines. 
The  (3/4  hr.)  Wddi  Maghdra  has  been  identified  by  many  authorities 
with  the  ancient  Dophkah  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin  (Num.  xxxiii.  12). 
At  the  angle  formed  by  the  Wadi  Maghara  with  the  Wddi  Jinnek  or 
OinnCf  descending  from  the  E.,  are  situated  the  famous  old  — 

Mines  of  Maghfcra,  which  deserve  a  visit  (2  hrs.). 

According  to  the  inscriptions,  mostly  found  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
W&di  Maghara,  the  Pharaoh  Semerkket  of  the  1st  Dynasty  (ca.  3200  B.C.), 
carried  on  mining  here  (comp.  p.  188).  Others  mentioned  are  Snofru  of 
the  dth  Dynasty,  several  monarchs  of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties,  and 
Amenemhet  III.,  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  No  monument,  however,  of  any 
later  king  has  been  discovered.  During  an  expedition  to  Maghara.  under- 
taken in  1904  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  found 
that  many  of  the  jancient  inscriptions  had  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  a 
modern  mining  company.  Most  of  those  which  remained  intact  were  re- 
moved to  the  Cairo  museum.  —  The  expeditions  for  the  working  of  the 
mines  were  undertaken  every  three  or  four  years.  After  the  rainy  season 
in  January  the  Egyptian  miners,  accompanied  by  soldiers  (Sinai  had  no 
standing  garrisons),  came  by  land  to  Ras  Abu  Zenimeh  (p.  191).  The 
provisions  and  tools  were  brought  by  vessels,  which  carried  away  the  ore 
on  the  return-trip.  In  April,  or  at  the  latest  in  May,  the  workers  went 
home.  In  the  inscriptions  the  leaders  of  the  expeditions  have  perpetuated 
their  own  names  and  the  name  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  and  have  added 
remarks  concerning  the  undertaking.  Beliefs  on  the  rocky  walls  show  how 
the  people  were  forced  to  work  in  the  mines.  A  gigantic  Pharaoh  is  shown 
grasping  the  necks  of  a  number  of  the  vanquished  with  one  hand,  while 
with  the  other  he  brandishes  a  weapon.  Sacrifices,  festivals,  and  a  visit  paid 
to  the  mines  by  inspectors  are  also  represented.  —  The  mineral  obtained 
here  is  called  MafkcU  in  the  inscriptions  ^  it  was  not,  however,  emerald  but 
a  kind  of  malachite  (probably  the  *false  emerald'  of  Theophrastus)  Pieces 
of  green  glass  of  the  early  Egyptian  period  are  still  preserved.  The  copper- 
green  named  ^ehrysocolla^  was  probably  another  form  of  this  mineral. 

The  brown  and  brick-red  slopes  of  the  Widi  Maghara  rise  pre- 
cipitously to  a  considerable  height.  They  belong  partly  to  the  sand- 
stone, and  partly  to  the  granite  formation.    The  mines  are  situated 
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in  the  former,  on  the  slopes  on  the  N.W.  side,  about  145  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  shaft,  narrowing  towards  the  end, 
penetrates  the  rock  to  a  considerable  depth.  Numerous  pillars  have 
been  left  for  the  support  of  the  roof;  old  chisel -marks  are  still 
observable.  At  many  places  the  reddish  stone  contains  small,  very 
impure  turquoises,  which  may  easily  be  detached.  These  stones  lose 
their  colour  entirely  after  a  few  years.    The  Beduins  frequently  offer 


for  sale  large,  but  worthless,  turquoises  at  exorbitant  prices.  Clam- 
bering up  the  rugged  slope  of  the  hill  from  the  entrance  to  the 
mines,  we  reach  a  number  of  figures  engraved  on  the  rock,  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Palmer,  and  consisting  of  the  falcon,  the  bird  sacred 
to  Horus,  five  human  forms,  and  some  illegible  hieroglyphics.  The 
hill  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  mines  is  crowned  with  the  remains 
of  the  small  mining  settlement  of  the  4th  Dynasty;  the  wall  which 
ran  W.  from  the  N.  side  of  the  hill  across  the  valley  to  the  mines 
belongs  to  the  same  period.  On  the  hill  also  are  found  various  tools 
of  flint,  particularly  arrow-heads  and  sharp  instruments,  which  were 
perhaps  used  for  engraving  inscriptions.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  hill 
is  the  ruined  house  of  Major  Macdonald,  who  made  an  unsuccessful 
search  fox  turquoises  in  the  old  mines  in  1863.  There  is  a  spring 
about  25  min.  distant  from  the  house.  C^r^r^n\o 
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A  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  W4di  Magh4ia  the  WMi  Sidr 
turns  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  Jebd  Abu'Aldka  (2620  ft.) ,  and  after 
IV4  hr.  leads  to  a  large  tableland.  To  the  £.,  opposite  to  us,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Wddi  Neba%  and  to  the  S.  lies  the  Wddi  Mokatteby 
i.e.  *Valley  of  Inscriptions',  which  we  now  follow.  On  the  W.  (r.) 
side  of  this  broad  valley  rises  the  Jebel  Mokatteb  (2380  ft.),  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  strewn  blocks  of  sandstone,  several  of  them  bearing 
the  famous  so-called  ^Inscriptions  of  Sinai*. 

Most  of  the  Binaitie  Ingcripti<ms  are  in  the  Kabatsean  character,  others 
in  Greek,  and  a  few  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  small  figures,  which  are 
entirely  destitute  of  artistic  value,  represent  armed  and  unarmed  men, 
travellers  and  warriors,  laden  and  unladen  camels,  horses  with  and  without 
riders  and  attendants,  mountain-goats,  ships,  crosses,  and  stars.  A  priest 
(with  raised  arms)  and  an  equestrian  performer  are  worthy  of  notice.    The 

5ilgrim  Silvia  (ca.  A.D.  890)  and  Cosmas  (Indicopleustes,  or  the  'Indian 
'raveller\  A.D.  535),  who  visited  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  saw  these  in- 
scriptions, and  believed  them  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Israelites 
during  the  Exodus.  Later  investigations,  however,  have  ascertained  that 
they  date  from  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  \  and  that  the 
authors  of  these  inscriptions  were  simple  travellers.  The  Kabateean  in- 
scriptions are  pagan,  but  the  Greek  inscriptions  were  added  by  Christian 
pilgrims.  By  the  figure  of  a  'Diakonos  Hiob'  a  soldier,  who  was  hostile 
to  the  Kazarenes,  has  written :  —  'a  bad  set  of  people  these  5  I,  the  sol- 
dier, have  written  this  with  my  own  hand.^ 

After  2  hrs.  (ca.  6  M.)  we  reach  the  S.  end  of  the  Waidi  Mokatteb, 
which  is  closed  by  a  spur  of  the  Jebel  Mokatteb^  which  our  route 
crosses.  Beyond  the  pass  (1520  ft.),  whence  we  obtain  an  excellent 
survey  to  the  E.  of  the  peak  of  the  Jebel  el-Bint  (4918  ft. ;  Mount 
of  the  Virgin),  probably  so  called  from  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin  which 
stood  on  its  summit,  and  (farther  to  the  S.)  of  the  imposing  mass 
of  Mt.  Serbal,  the  route  traverses  heights  and  hollows  strewn  with 
small  stones.  The  red  rubble  looks  like  fragments  of  bricks,  and 
the  slopes  resemble  dilapidated  walls  of  loose  stones. 

After  3/4  hr.  we  enter  the  W&di  Feir&n,  which  reaches  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  on  the  S.W.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Desert  of  El-Ka'a  (p.  200), 
and  is  probably  the  most  important  in  the  peninsula;  its  upper 
course  forms  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh  mentioned  at  p.  209.  We  ascend 
the  W&di  Felr^n  in  a  S.E.  direction.  The  granite  slopes,  flanking 
the  valley,  are  not  far  apart  at  places,  while  in  other  parts  the  valley 
expands  to  a  considerable  width.  The  grey  primitive  rock,  veined 
with  reddish-brown  porphyry  and  black  diorite,  rises  in  picturesque 
forms  J  these  veins  run  almost  invariably  from  N.  to  S.  The  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  scene  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  imposing  sum** 
mits  of  the  barren  mountains  towering  above  the  slopes  of  the 
valley  to  the  south.  At  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  where  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jebel  Nesrhi  the  small  Wddi  Nearin  opens  on  the  left, 
are  several  ancient  tombs.  On  our  right  next  diverges  (8/4  hr.J  the 
Wddi  Nedtyeh,  on  the  left  the  Wddi  er-Rummdneh  and  (V2  br.)  the 
Wddi  Bdnhth.  The  main  valley  becomes  narrower  and  wilder.  On 
the  left  (N.)  open  the  Wddi  et-Tarr,  the  Wddi  Mokheires,  and  the 
Wddi  Abu  Kherjun,  the  last  two  being  commanded  by  peaks  of  the 
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same  names.  The  next  valleys  on  the  right  are  the  Wddis  ed^Beir^ 
Nehbdhy  and  Abu  Oerrdydt ;  and  opposite  the  last  opens  the  (3  hrs.) 
large  Wddi  Koseir^  at  the  month  of  which  grow  some  seyil-trees. 
Farthei  on,  the  Wddi  el-Jdbdri  opens  on  the  right,  then  the  Wddi 
UmfiU  on  the  left  (N.).  Passing  Nabataean  inscriptions,  on  the  right, 
we  reach  a  rock  called  the  Hesi  el-Khattdttn,  whicli  is  entirely 
covered  with  small  stones.  According  to  the  Beduins  this  rock  is 
the  one  which  yielded  water  when  struck  by  Moses  {Maaaah  and 
Meribah,  Ex.  xvii.  5  et  seq.  j  comp.  p.  208).  —  After  about  3/^  hr. 
the  plants  of  the  desert  occur  more  frequently,  and  are  of  more 
vigorous  growth  j  bushes  of  tamarisk,  the  nebk,  the  seyal,  and  palm- 
trees,  make  their  appearance.  After  V4  hr.  more  we  enter  the  Oasis 
of  Feir&a,  the  *Pearl  of  Sinai',  and  by  far  the  most  feitile  tract  in 
the  whole  peninsula.  We  first  reach  the  dale  of  El-He-^wehj  a  few 
hundred  paces  only  in  length,  watered  by  an  inexhaustible  brook 
which  is  here  suddenly  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  The  gardens  are 
watered  by  means  of  shiLdiifs  or  buckets ;  the  dates  grown  here  are 
celebrated.  On  the  roadside,  and  on  the  left  slope  of  the  valley,  are 
Beduin  huts,  gardens,  and  the  ruins  of  stone  houses,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  ancient  Pharan  (p.  196).  In  1/4  hr.  more  we  reach  a 
second  group  of  palms,  and  for  a  few  minutes  we  obtain  a  view  of 
the  W.  side  of  Mount  Serbal.  Beyond  (1/2  Kr.)  th6  Wddi  'Ajeileh, 
on  the  right,  the  valley  contracts;  in  26  min.  more  the  Wddi  'Aleydt 
opens  on  the  right;  in  a  rainy  winter  both  valleys  arc  watered  by 
streams  from  the  mountains,  which  are  sometimes  cap]>ed  with  ice. 
The  best  camping-ground  is  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  en^-raixce  to  the 
Wadi  'Aley&t,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
pinnacled  summit  of  Mt.  Serblil  (p.  196).    . 

At  the  point  where  the  valley  expands  the  rocky  and  isolated 
hill  of  £1-Me^arret  (property  of  the  Sinai  convent;  a  monk  lives 
in  the  garden  near  by)  rises  to  a  height  of  about  100  ft.,  bearing 
on  its  summit  the  traces  of  a  monastery.  Opposite  the  ruin  of  the 
monastery  the  traveller  should  notice  a  curious  geological  formation, 
consisting  of  a  vein  of  green  diorite  in  flesh-coloured  porphyry, 
which  is  in  its  turn  imbedded  in  grey-green  mica-slate.  Th6  largest 
fragment  of  the  ruins,  called  Hererdt  el-Kebtr,  Bitin^s  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  which  the  Beduins  regard  as  th^  spot  where  Moses 
prayed  during  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites  (Exodus  xvii.  10), 
and  at  its  base  the  relics  of  a  large  church  are  still  traceable. 
Fragments  of  columns  and  ornaments,  which  once  belotiged  to  it, 
are  to  be  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the  houses. 

The  Oasi^  of  Feiraa  waa  originally,  a  lake,  aa  is.proved  by  the  depX)8i(fl 
of  ewtb,.  QO-IOQ  ft.  la  height,  in  the  angles  of  the  valley.  After  the  barrier 
»t  perer&t '  had  been  removed,  the  brook  still  remained  as  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  lake,  and  its  sudden,  appearance  and  equally  sudden  disappearance 
in  the  rock  at  £l*]pesweh,  were  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  the  it- 
habitants  of  the  desert.  ?—  Eusebiua  identifies  the  oasis  as  the  scene  of 
the  great  batUe  between  the  Amalekites  and  the  Israelites  iRepMdiniy 
Ex.  xvii.  Set  eeq.  •,  conip.  above).   In  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  Claudius  PtolemsBus 
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speaks  of  the  town  of  Pharauy  which  became  an  episcopal  see  and  the 
central  point  of  the  monastic  and  anchorite  fraternities  of  the  peninsula. 
Remains  of  old  monasteries  and  hermits'*  cells  are  nowhere  more  nnmeroiu 
than  here  and  on  the  rocky  slopes  and  plateaux  of  the  Serb&l.  The  council 
of  Ghalcedon  accorded  to  the  oasis  an  archbishop  of  its  own,  who,  how- 
ever, was  subordinate  to  the  recently  founded  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Romans  were  nominally  masters  of  Pharan,  but  in  reality  it  was  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  the  Saracen  princes ;  and  one  of  these,  named  Abok- 
harabos,  presented  it  to  Justinian,  who,  as  a  reward,  appointed  him 
phylarch  of  the  Saracens  of  Palestine.  Early  in  the  5th  cent,  the  monks 
and  anchorites  of  Pharan  began  to  embrace  heretical  principles,  and  we 
frequently  hear  of  admonitions  and  threats  directed  by  the  orthodox 
synods  against  them  as  Monothelites  and  Monophysites. 

To  the  N.,  juBt  short  of  the  hill  of  £1-Meharret,  is  the  Jebel 
et'TdhUneh  (or  Mill  Mountain),  rising  above  the  bed  of  the  valley 
to  a  height  of  700  ft.  On  the  steep  path  ascending  to  it  are  the 
remains  of  two  chapels ;  and  near  it  are  many  houses  built  of  loose 
stones.  These  houses  are  notable  foi  the  fact  that  their  windows  are 
in  the  external  walls,  not  (according  to  Oriental  usage)  in  those  turn- 
ed towards  the  court.  The  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  crowned  with 
the  ruins  of  a  handsome  church,  affords  a  fine  view.  —  At  the  base  of 
both  hills  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valley  are  numerous  tombs,  where 
the  bodies  had  been  buried  in  a  line  from  E.  to  W.,  in  coarse  shrouds 
and  coffins,  of  which  traces  remained  when  rediscovered  by  Palmer. 

Mount  8erb&l  (6759  ft.)  rises  to  the  S.  of  the  Oasis  of  Feirin  in 
the  form  of  a  broad,  serrated  pyramid.  It  was  regarded  by  Eusebius 
and  other  authorities,  ancient  and  modem,  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture 
(but  comp.  pp.  188,  206).  The  frame- work  of  the  mountain  consists 
of  fine-grained  grey  gneiss  and  red  granite  intersected  vrith  veins  of 
dark  diorite.  The  ascent  is  difficult  and  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  without  a  guide.  The  expedition  takes  a  whole  day  (the 
ascent  5-6  hrs.).  Strong  boots  are  essential.  The  route  leads  first 
(for  IV2  hr.)  through  the  Wddi  'Aleydt  (p.  196)  on  the  N.W.  side, 
traversing  hollows  and  ravines  and  passing  several  cells  of  anchorites 
and  traces  of  walls,  then,  for  3  hrs.,  ascending  rapidly  through  the 
Wddi  Abu  Hamdd,  The  highest  of  the  five  peaks  which  form  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Serb&l,  and  are  separated  by  deep  ravines  and 
chasms,  is  called  El-Medauwa  (the  *beacon-house').  Its  ascent  (8/4  hr.) 
should  not  be  attempted  by  persons  inclined  to  giddiness.  Free 
use  should  be  made  of  the  guide's  assistance.  The  traveller  should 
observe  the  caverns  in  the  rock  which  were  once  occupied  by  her- 
mits, the  ruins  of  their  huts,  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  and  the 
traces  of  old  paths  and  of  a  flight  of  steps,  particularly  near  the  sum- 
mit.   On  the  lower  terrace  of  the  peak  is  a  stone  circle. 

The  *YiEw  from  the  summit  is  very  imposing^  towards  three  points  of 
the  compass  the  prospect  is  unimpeded,  but  towards  the  S.E.  it  is  concealed 
by  the  intervening  pinnacles  of  the  higher  Md8&  group.  Towards  the  E.  we 
survey  the  Bay  of  'Akaba  \  towards  the  K.  lies  the  interminable  desert 
plateau  of  £t-Tlh,  stretching  to  the  distant  heights  of  Petra ;  and  towards 
the  W.  are  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  the  hills  between  the  Kile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
'Every  detail  of  these  remarkable  formations  is  distinctly  visible  hence. 
The  w&dis,  including  the  long,  crescent-shaped  Wadi  esh>Sheikh,  are  seen 
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turning  and  winding  in  every  direction.  The  innumerable  bills  stand  forth 
in  prominent  relief,  with  well  defined  colours;  the  dark  granite,  the  brown 
sandstone,  the  yellow  desert,  the  strips  of  vegetation  flanking  the  W&di  Feir&n, 
and  the  solitary  green  spot  occupied  by  the  large  groups  of  palms  of  Bephi- 
dim  (assuming  its  identity  to  be  established)  are  all  surveyed  at  a  glance*. 

Leaving  the  hill  of  EI-Mel^arret  (p.  195),  ^e  proceed  along  the 
W&di  Feiran  under  palm-trees.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  turf, 
moss,  and  reeds  and  spangled  with  blue  and  red  flowers.  We  pass 
rich  fields  of  wheat,  besides  other  industrial  crops ;  the  bushes  are 
alive  with  birds.  After  1  hr.  the  palm-trees  cease,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  thicket  of  t*rf«  shrubs,  which  we  traverse  in  V4  hr. 
Many  of  these  shrubs  assume  the  form  of  trees,  2V2-3  ft*  iii  circum- 
ference. From  the  end  of  April  to  June  the  (ftria  plants  yield  the 
so-called  Manna.  Minute  holes  are  bored  in  the  fine  bark  of  the 
thin,  brown  twigs  by  an  insect  (Coccus  manniparus),  and  from 
the  almost  invisible  openings  issues  during  the  night  a  transparent 
drop  of  juice,  which  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  falls  off  and  hardens. 
This  sweet  gum,  resembling  honey,  is  collected  by  the  Beduins 
and  sold  by  the  monks  of  Sinai  to  the  pilgrims. 

Adjoining  the  rocky  slopes  on  the  left  rise  numerous  tent- 
shaped  mounds  of  earth,  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  height,  which  Fraas 
takes  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  moraines.  After  V2  ^^'  *^6 
Wddi  el'Akhdar  (p.  210)  diverges  to  the  left.  Opposite  to  it  opens 
the  Wddi  Rattameh^  to  the  right  (W.)  of  which  rises  a  hill,  called 
the  Jebel  d^Mundja,  i.e.  ^Mountain  of  the  Conversation*  (between 
God  and  Moses).  The  Arabs  still  offer  sacrifices  here  to  Moses 
within  a  circle  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  singing  —  '0 
mountain  of  the  conversation  of  Moses,  we  seek  thy  favour ;  pre- 
serve thy  good  people,  and  we  will  visit  thee  every  year'.  Farther 
to  the  E.  we  reach  in  1/4  ^^«  ^^^  defile  of  El-Buweib^  i.e.  little 
gate,  or  El-Edb,  i.e.  gate,  where  the  valley  contracts  to  a  width  of 
about  20  ft.   The  W4di  Feir4n  terminates  here  (comp.  p.  194). 

Two  routes  lead  from  El-Buweib  to  the  Sinai  monastery.  The 
easier,  through  the  Widi  esh-Shelkh  (11  hrs.  to  the  monastery), 
is  more  suitable  for  the  return-journey  (comp.  pp.  209  et  seq.);  the 
other  (10^2  !"«.  to  the  monastery),  rougher  but  more  picturesque, 
leads  across  the  Nakb  el-Ulwa.  We  select  the  second  of  these  routes. 

We  quit  the  WIdi  esh-Sheikh  at  (V4  br.)  the  entrance  to  the 
monotonous  W&di  Selftf,  through  which  our  route  runs  for  nearly 
6  hrs.  On  the  right  (20  min.)  opens  the  Wddi  er-Rimmj  ascending 
to  Mt.  SerbM,  then  the  Wddi  Vmm  Tdkha,  and  very  soon  after  the 
Wddi  'Ejdwi,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  TCLr  (p.  199)  to  the 
S.W.  On  the  slopes  are  several  curious  stone  huts  in  the  form  of 
beehives,  called  *nawlLmis',  to  which  attaches  the  absurd  tradition 
(arising  from  the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  words  for  *flies*  and 
'tombs')  that  the  Israelites  sought  refuge  in  them  from  tormenting 
flies.  Mt.  Serb&l  remains  visibible  behind  us,  in  its  full  height 
and  extent.   We  pass  (1/2  ^t.)  the  Wddi  Abu  Tdlib  to  the  left,  at 
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the  entrance  of  which  the  prophet  Mohammed,  on  Ms  way  to  Syria 
in  the  Bervioe  of  his  uncle  A.bu  Talib,  is  said  to  have  rested.  Several 
other  small  widis  are  passed  en  the  right  and  left.  At  the  uppez 
end  of  the  W&«U  Selaf  (3  hrs.)  there  is  a  good  camping-place,  com- 
manding a  fine  distant  view  of  Mt.  Serhal. 

At  this  point  begins  the  fatiguing  ascent  of  the  Nakb  el^Hdioa 
Defile  (4930  ft.),  occupying  2^2  ^^'  The  traveller  will  find  it 
pleasanter  to  dismount  from  his  camel  and  walk  up  the  hill.  The 
granite  rocks  on  each  side,  weathered  into  singularly  fantastic 
forms,  are  upwards  of  800  ft.  in  height.  The  camel-path  skirts 
the  cliffs  which  bound  the  gorge,  through  which  the  winter-torrents 
often  run  so  violently  as  to  carry  everything  before  them.  The  last 
part  of  the  ascent  is  less  precipitous,  and  we  now  observe  a  few 
traces  of  vegetation.  The  rocks  here  also  bear  sOme  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions (p.  194).  At  the  upper  end  of  the  defile  (2%  hrs.)  the 
barren  cliffs  of  the  Sinai  group  (p.  206)  become  visible,  the  Bas 
e§-§af8af  (p.  207)  being  especially  impressive.   The  path  improves. 

Our  route  now  traverses  the  mountain-girt  FHin  of  Er'-Eftha 
(5140  ft.;  watershed),  which  many  commentators  regard  as  the 
camping-place  of  the  Israelites  while  waiting  for  the  promulgation 
of  the  law  (comp.  p.  209).  A  dark-green  spot,  in  which  antimony 
is  to  be  found,  is  called  KoJUi  after  that  mineral.  A  block  of  rock 
(perhaps  an  old  boundary  stone),  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain, 
bearing  peculiar  marks,  is  the  subject  of  an  Arabian  tradition,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Gindi  tribe  struck  their  lances  into  this  block 
in  token  of  confirmation  of  the  oath  of  their  sheikh  that  the  monks 
should  never  pass  this  stone.  About  1  ^2  ^^'  ^^^^^  leaving  the 
summit  of  the  Nakb  el-  H&wa  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  mouth 
of  the  WMi  esh-Sheikh  (p.  209),  which  is  commanded  by  the  Jebel 
ed-Deir  (p.  209)  on  the  E.  The  gorge,  called  the  Wddi  ed-Deir,  or 
the  Wddi  Shu^-aih  (valley  of  Jethro),  ascending  gradually,  and 
closed  by  the  hill  of  Munaja,  opens  before  us.  To  the  left  of  its 
entrance  rises  the  Jebel  Hdrikn^  on  the  summit  of  which  Aaron 
(H&rCln)  is  said  to  have  set  up  the  golden  calf.  In  the  vicinity  are 
the  remains  of  stone  huts.  We  enter  the  W&di  Shu'aib,  flanked 
by  towering  cliffs  of  reddish  -  brown,  granite.  In  V2  lir.  more  we 
reach  the  terraces  of  the  green  garden  of  the  Monastery  ofSt.  Catha-, 
rine  (p.  202),  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  path. 

2.  From  Suez  by  Sea  to  TtLr,  and  thence  to  Mt.  Sinai. 

Those  who  have  not  already  made  preparations  for  the  journey  ia 
Cairo  may  purchase  supplieg  in  Saez..  Camels  also  may  be  hired  here 
through  the  representative  of  the  convent  on  Mt.  Sinai.  These  prelimi- 
naries occupy  at  the  least  one  day.  —  The  traveller  is  strongly  advised 
against  making  the  return-trip  by  way  of  Suez,  as  all  steamers  coming 
from  Jedda  are  subjected  to  a  two  days'  quarantine,  even  though  there 
may  be  no  contagious  disease  in  Jedda. 

First  Day.  Sea-voyage  to  THr,  starting  in  the  afternoon.  —  Sboosd 
Day.     Arrival   at  Til r,   in   the  morning;  the  traveller  betakes  himself  at 
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once  to  the  convent,  where  the  camel -drivers  are  in  waiting.  He  will 
hardly  be  able,  however,  to  set  out  again  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  in 
T(ir.  —  The  Third,  Fodkth,  and  Fifth  Days  are  occupied  by  the  land- 
journey  to  Mt.  Sinai.  This  may  be  made  either -viJl  the  WAdi  et-Slei 
(p.  200),  or  more  conveniently  via  the  Wddi  Hebrdn  (p.  201  i  8  hrs.),  and 
then  vi&  the  Wddi  Sel^f  (p.  197;  10  hrs.)  and  t&e  plain  of  Er-Bdha  (p.  198) 
to  the  Binai  Moncuterjf  (6^/9  hrs). 

Sba  Voyage  to  Tur  (16-30  hrs.).  —  Suez,  see  Baedeker's  Egypt. 
On  the  right,  after  our  departure,  rises  the  Jebel  ''Atal^a,  with  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name;  to  the  left  are  the  palms  of  'Ay (in 
Miisa  (p.  189),  heyond  which  is  the  low  chain  of  the  Jehel  et-Tih 
(^p.  187).  Farther  on  we  pass  the  lighthouse  of  Rtis  Za'ferdnehj  op- 
posite to  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  Jebel  Hammdm  Fii'aun  (p.  191), 
abutting  on  the  sea.  The  bay  expands.  To  the  right,  in  the  fore- 
ground, rises  the  huge  and  picturesque  Jehel  Ohdrib  (5742  ft.),  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  a  lighthouse.  On  the  left  are  the  conical  peaks 
of  the  Jebel  el-Araba,  the  base  of  which  we  now  skirt.  Beyond  the 
Jebel  Gh^rib,  which  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  rises  the 
tableland  of  Jehel  ez-Zeii^  which  yields  petroleum.  The  chain  of 
Jebel  el-'Araba  is  prolonged  by  the  sandy  Jebel  NJikiis  (p.  200), 
and  the  Jebel  Hammam  Sidn^  Milsjl  (see  below).  We  at  length 
come  in  sight  of  the  palm-groves  and  buildings  of  T(ir,  beyond  which 
lies  the  sterile  desert  of  El-Ka'a  (p.  200);  above  the  latter  tower 
the  imposing  mountains  of  Serhdl  (p.  196)  on  the  left,  and  of  the 
Jebel  Umm  Shdmar  on  the  right,  between  which  appear  the  moun- 
tains of  Sinai. 

Ttbf.  —  Accommodation,  consisting  merely  of  rooms  without  beds,  is 
to  be  found  at  the  Oreek  Convent.  —  Post  and  Telegraph  Office  in  the 
Quarantine  Lazaretto  (see  below).  —  Agency  of  the  KhediviaV Mail  Steam- 
»hip  Company. 

TiHr  or  Tor  affords  the  only  good  anchorage  in  this  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  besides  Suez.  The  harbour  is  admirably  protected  by  coral 
reefs,  which,  however,  are  dangerous  to  those  unacquainted  with 
their  situation.  The  supply  of  drinking-water  is  adequate.  Excel- 
lent flsh,  shells,  and  interesting  marine  animals  abound  here.  Tur 
is  the  chief  quarantine  station  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  the  pilgrims  the  desert  to  the  S.  of  Tiir  presents  a  scene 
of  great  animation.  Long  rows  of  tents  and  sheds  afford  accommo- 
dation for  more  than  15,000  persons ;  and  2/3  M.  to  the  S.  Is  a  State 
LttzareltOj  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  disinfec- 
tion. The  throng  is  swelled  by  traders  from  Suez  and  Cairo,  who 
sell  their  inferior  wares  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 

To  the  N.  of  the  town  the  Jebel  Hamm&m  Sidnd  Mdsd  (*Moun- 
tain  of  the  Baths  of  our  Lord  Moses' ;  ca.  395  ft.),  a  spur  of  the  low 
range  of  coast-hills,  projects  into  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill 
He  sulphur-springs  of  the  temperature  of  81-83",  which  are  used 
by  the  natives  chiefly  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  The  Kal'at  c/-T<ir, 
a  castle  erected  by  Sultan  Mur&d,  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  Most 
of  the  palm-plantations  belong  to  the  monks  of  Mt.  Sinai,  'and  are 
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managed  by  their  serTanU.  Ttie  Qreek  Convent  at  T^,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Sinai  Monastery,  is  modern  and  without  in- 
terest for  travellers.  The  caravans  between  the  sea  and  the  mon- 
astery on  Mt.  Sinai  are  conducted  by  the  Bednins  of  the  convent. 

About  a  mile  to  the  K.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  palm-garden  of  El-Wddi, 
In  the  limestone  slopes  of  the  Jebel  H&mmam  Sidnft  Udsft  (p.  199)  are 
numerous  dUapidated  hermitages,  with  C'hristi&n  crosses,  and  several  Greek 
and  Armenian  inscriptions,  dating  from  A.D.  633.  To  the  K.  rises  the 
Jebel  Mokatteb,  which  boasts  of  several  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  194). 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Jebel  NAkfti,  or  'Bell  Mountain',  iVz  hrs. 
distant  by  camel  from  ^r  and  about  1  M.  from  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
On  ascending,  in  dry  weather,  we  hear  a  peculiar  sound,  resembling  that 
of  distant  bells,  which  gradually  increases  until  it  culminates  in  a  noise 
like  a  gong.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on 
the  loose  grains  of  sand.  The  Arabs  believe  that  the  sounds  proceed  from 
a  monastery  buried  under  the  sand. 

Fbom  TtR  TO  Mt.  Sinai  tbrouoh  thb  Wadi  bs-Slbi.  The  start 
should  be  made  at  an  early  hour.  The  route  leads  to  the  E.,  grad- 
ually ascending  through  the  barren  desert  of  El-Kd^aj  our  general 
direction  is  indicated  by  the  huge  Jebel  Vmm  Shdinar  (p.  209).  On 
reaching  (6  hrs.)  the  base  of  the  mountain,  we  descend  very  rapidly 
into  a  basin  resembling  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  mountain- torrent  issuing  from  the  Wlidi  es-Slei.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  basin  we  enter  the  narrow,  rocky  defile  of  the  W64i 
es-Slei,  one  of  the  most  romantic  ravines  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  brook  sometimes  disappears  altogether  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  valley,  but  there  is  water  enough  everywhere  to  support  the 
vegetation,  which  is  very  luxuriant  at  places.  Palms  and  numerous 
tamarisks  thrive  in  the  valley.  After  ascending  this  gorge  for  half- 
an-hour  we  reach  a  charming  resting-place  where  there  is  excellent 
water.  The  rider  must  dismount  at  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
ravine  as  he  proceeds.  About  1^2  ^^*  ^om  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  the  route  divides,  and  we  turn  to  the  left.  At  the  next 
bifurcation,  10  min.  farther  on,  our  route  leads  to  the  right.  We 
enter  a  rocky  gorge  which  alternately  contracts  and  expands.  We 
pass  a  few  palm-trees,  many  tamarisks,  Solaneie,  and  thickets  of 
reed.  At  the  next  bifurcation  (1  hr.)  we  turn  to  the  right.  We 
pass  (20  min.)  the  precipitous  bed  of  a  torrent  on  the  right,  and 
then  a  second  descending  from  a  curious-looking  hill  crowned  with 
a  huge  mass  of  rock.  The  valley,  which  now  takes  the  name  of 
Wddi  Tarfa,  becomes  wilder  and  more  barren.  After  5-6  hrs.  we 
enter  the  broad  Wddi  Rahabeh,  and  traverse  an  open  and  undulat- 
ing basin  for  6  hrs.  more,  first  towards  the  N.E.  and  then  towards 
the  N.W.,  and  at  length  reach  the  Wddi  Sebd'tyeh  (p.  209),  at  the 
S.E.  base  of  the  Jd>el  MUed.  [Towards  the  N.  the  W&di  Seba'iyeh 
is  connected  with  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh  by  the  Wddi  et-Sadad; 
comp.  p.  209.]  A  saddle  of  moderate  height  separates  the  Wlidi 
Seb&'iyeh  from  the  W4di  ed-Deir  (p.  198).  To  the  left,  on  the 
Jebel  Miisi,  we  perceive  the  zigzags  of  the  road  constructed  by 
'Abb&s*I.  Pasha  (p.  206).    We  at  length  descend  the  narrow  Wddi 
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ed-Deir  {Shu^aib ;  p.  198),  and  reach  the  Monastery  of  8t,  Catharine 
(p.  202). 

The  RouTB  TI&  THB  Wadi  Hebban  leads  to  the  N.  from  TAt,  as- 
cending the  gradual  slope  of  the  desert  of  El-Ka'a  (see  last  page) 
to  (1  hr.)  Umm  Sa^ad^  where  a  spring  of  fresh  "water  affords  support 
to  a  few  familiea.  The  water-casks  should  be  filled  here.  We  now 
follow  the  road  of 'Abblls  Pasha  (comp.  p.  205),  which  is  often 
obliterated  by  drifting  sand.  For  the  first  hour  or  two  we  pass  a 
number  of  ddm -palms,  but  these*  also  at  length  disappear.  The 
hot  desert,  which  is  at  first  covered  with  fine  sand,  afterwards 
with  rubble,  and  at  length  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  precipitous  moun- 
tains) with  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  is  broken  only  by  a  single 
seyai-tree,  standing  about  halfway.  The  Wkdi  Hebr&n  is  reached 
in  7  hrs.  from  Umm  Sa'ad.  At  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountains  it.  s  a  deep  and  narrow  rocky  ravine,  through  which 
water  runs  during  most  of  the  year.  A  rocky  recess  close  to  the 
entrance  affords  a  camping-ground. 

The  route  contlnnes  to  follow  the  unfinished  road,  which  winds 
upwards  through  the  W&di  Hebr&n.  The  formation  is  granite,  in 
which  syenite  predominates;  it  contains  thick  veins  of  hornblende, 
greenstone,  and  various  kinds  of  basalt.  A  number  of  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions (p.  194)  are  passed.  The  brook  is  bordered  with  fairly 
luxuriant  vegetation.  After  i^/4  hr.  the  Wddi  Khurr  opens  on  the 
right ;  the  valley  describes  an  arc  round  the  Jebel  Hebrdn  (left). 
After  40  min.  it  resumes  a  N.  direction ;  various  small  valleys  open 
to  the  left  and  right.  In 2  hrs.  more  the  large  Wddilthmed  debouches 
on  the  right.  Here  the  W&di  Hebran  bends  to  the  N.W.,  almost  at 
a  right  angle»  and  ascends  abruptly.  In  2V4  hrs.  we  reach  the  pass 
of  Nakb  el-'Ejdwi  (3288  ft.),  at  the  head  of  which  are  some  fine 
Navdmh  (p.  197).  —  After  a  moderate  descent  of  V/2  hr.  we  reach 
the  bed  of  the  Wddi  Seldf  and  the  route  from  Suez  to  Mt.  Sinai 
(pp.  197,  198).  Between  this  point  and  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Catkarine  (p.  202)  is  a  journey  of  one  day. 

8.    Konaitery  of  St.  Catharine  on  Kt.  Sinai  and  iti  Environi. 

Aooonunodation.  The  travellerpreaents  his  letter  of  Introduction  (p.i86) 
and  is  admitted  by  a  side-door.  The  monastery  contains  visitors'  rooms, 
beds,  sofas,  and  a  kitchen,  but  no  service  is  supplied.  The  dragoman 
must  make  his  own  bargain  with  the  monks,  to  whom  the  traveller  may 
afterwards  present  a  gift  on  his  own  account.  Those  who  travel  without 
a  dragoman  are  genenJly  charged  at  least  20  Egyptian  piastres  or  4  shil- 
lings a  day  each  for  lodging  alone.  It  is  more  wholesome  during  the  cold 
nights  in  these  mountains  in  spring,  as  well  as  more  interesting,  to  lodge 
in  the  monastery ;  although  the  traveller  will  be  more  independent  and 
find  it  less  expensive  to  camp  in  some  suitable  spot  in  the  lower  Wadi 
Shu'aib.  —  For  the  ascent  of  the  JebdMiUd  (p.  306),  the  monastery  details 
a  monk  and  a  Jebellyeh  (p.  303)  as  guideo^  for  the  ascent  of  the  Jebel 
Kdiherin  (p.  3  8)  the  Deir  el-'Arb^'in  supplies  two  attendants  (fee  for  each 
man  40  Egyptian  piastres).  The  Jebeliyeh  are  also  excellent  guides  for 
the  o-xcursiona  described  at  pp.  306  et  seq.,  and  will  accompany  the  tra- 
veller for  a  moderate  fee,  carrying  the  necessary  provisions. 
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^story  of  th«  Konasttry.  The  Monastery  of  Si.  Catharine  occupies 
the  site  of  a  fort,  built  by  Justinian  in  530  A.D.,  under  the  protection  of 
which  all  the  anchorites  of  Mt.  Serbal  gradutJlj  congregated  (comp.  p.  196). 
The  monks  were  greatly  benefited  by  a  gift  from  Justinian  of  a  hundred 
Roman,  and  a  hundred  Bgyptian  slaves ,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  these  retainers  are  descended  the  Jeheliyeh^  who  still  render  service 
to  the  monks,  but  are  despised  by  the  Beduins  and  stigmatised  as  ^Nazar- 
enes'  and  'fell&hin%  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  all  embraced  Is- 
lam. The  shrewd  monks  contrived  to  ward  off  their  Hohammedan  perse- 
cutors, partly  by  displaying  an  alleged  letter  of  protection  from  Hohammed, 
to  whom  they  had  accorded  a  hospitable  reception  on  one  of  his  journeys, 
partly  by  their  hospitality  to  pilg'rims,  and  partly  also  by  their  care^of 
spots  held  sacred  by  the  Hoslemii.  The  safety  of  the  monks,  who  belong 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  church,  is  now  assured,  owing  to  the  protection 
of  Russia.  Formerly  the  monastery  is  said  to  have  contained  3-400  Inmates, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  20-30  only,  who  are  chiefly  natives 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  There  are  offshoots  of  the  monaster  scattered  all 
over  the  East.  —  The  Moncuiic  Rule  is  very  strict.  The  monks  are  pro- 
hibited from  partaking  of  meat  or  wine  \  but  they  are  permitted  to  drink 
a  liqueur  which  they  prepare  from  dates  OAraki).  The  monastery  is 
presided  over  by  an  archbishop,  who  when  absent  is  represented  by  a 
prior  or  wekil,  but  the  affairs  oi  the  monastery  are  actually  managed  by 
an  intendant  (^oikonomos*). 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Catharine,  lying  5014  ft.  aboye  tlie  sea- 
level,  on  the  N.E.  granite  slopes  of  the  Jehel  MUsd  (p.  206),  in  the 
Wddi  Shu^aib  (p.  198),  retains  to  the  present  day  its  original  for- 
tress-like character.  It  consists  of  a  very  irregular  and  heteroge- 
neous pile  of  buildings,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  Most  of  these 
structures  abut  on  the  protecting  wall,  but  the  church,  mosque, 
library,  and  residence  of  the  prior  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  en- 
closure. The  apartments  occupied  by  the  monks,  pilgrims,  and 
travellers  are  situated  on  the  first  floor  of  the  houses,  which  are 
only  one  room  in  depth,  their  doors  being  connected  by  a  long 
wooden  gallery.  The  whitewashed  walls  bear  numerous  Greek  in- 
scriptions, some  of  which  were  written  by  the  former  librarian  of 
the  convent,  named  Cyril.  The  different  buildings  are  separated 
by  small  courts.  The  low  buildings  are  commanded  by  a  lofty 
cypress.  From  the  embrasures  in  the  walls  and  ramparts  a  few 
small  cannon  still  frown  on  the  now  peaceful  ^Saracens'.  The 
whole  is  dominated  by  the  lofty  tower  of  the  church,  over-topping 
the  ruinous  minaret  of  the  mosque.  The  wells  yield  excellent 
water,  particularly  one  in  a  shed  at  the  back  of  the  church,  which 
the  monks  point  out  as  that  at  which  Moses  watered  the  flocks  of 
Jethro's  daughters. 

The  Chuboh  op  the  Transpigubation  is  an  early- Christian 'ba- 
silica. The  exterior  is  i^ninteresting.  The  church  is  entered  by  a 
porch  (renovated)  and  a  flight  of  steps  descending  beyond  it.  in 
the  middle  of  each  of  the  topmost  steps  is  a  letter  of  the  name  of 
St.  James  (l-A-K-Q-B-0-2).  —  We  first  enter  a  VeatibuU  (nar- 
thex)  with  a  Byzantine  window,  containing  a  large  modern  basin 
for  holy  water,  with  bronze  doves  plated  in  silver.  The  door  lead- 
ing into  the  nave  is  richly  decorated  and  the  panels^re  embellished 
ith  old  pictures  in  enamel,  of  small  size.     tizedbyCiOOgle 
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The  interior  of  the  basilica  is  not  devoid  of  effect.  Each  of  tlie 
lofty  walls  hearing  the  entablature  of  the  nave  rests  on  six  thick 
columns  of  granite,  covered  with  stucco  and  painted  green,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  adorned  with  boldly  executed  foliage.  The 
ceiling  has  been  repainted,  and  contains  indifferent  medallion- 
figures  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  the  Saviour. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  by  five  Byzantine  windows  on  each  side, 
and  are  covered  by  a  sloping  roof.  The  pavement  is  of  coloured 
marble.  On  the  left  side  of  the  nave  is  a  marble  Pulpit  adorned 
vnth  miniatures,  which  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1787.  On 
the  right  is  the  Episcopal  Throne^  dating  from  the  18th  century 
and  interesting  on  account  of  a  representation  of  the  monastery 
at  that  period,  painted  by  an  Armenian  artist.  The  inscription 
repeats  the  erroneous  monkish  tradition  that  the  monastery  was 
founded  by  Justinian  (in  527 ;  comp.  pp.  206,  202).  Between  each 
pair  of  columns  are  rudely  carved  choir-stalls.  From  the  ceiling  are 
suspended  three  candelabra,  which  are  lit  at  the  evening  service 
and  made  to  swing  firom  side  to  side,  besides  more  than  a  hun- 
dred lamps  of  every  shape  and  size,  some  of  which  are  made  of 
ostriches'  eggs. 

The  raised  Tribuna  projects  into  the  nave  far  beyond  the  choir. 
A  wooden  screen  ('septum') ,  coloured  blue,  yellow ,  and  red,  and 
overladen  with  carving,  with  a  broad  gate  flanked  with  gilded  col- 
umns and  rich  ornamentation,  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave 
and  aisles.  The  painted  crucifix  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  The  cande« 
labra,  placed  in  front  of  the  screen  and  covered  with  red  velvet, 
stand  on  very  ancient  bronze  lions  of  curious  workmanship ,  per- 
haps executed  before  the  Christian  era.  —  The  beautiful  rounded 
Apse  is  adorned  with  well  -  preserved  *Afo«atc«,  executed  by  Euro- 
pean artists  in  the  6-8th  centuries.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Transfiguration  of  Christ,  ia  memory  of  which  the  church  waff 
originally  consecrated.  In  the  centre  of  the  mosaic  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  soars  towards  heaven.  Each  figure  is  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  person  it  represents.  A  kind  of  frame  is  formed 
to  this  picture  by  a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  saints 
in  mosaic,  admirably  executed.  Above  the  apse,  on  the  left,  Moses 
kneels  before  the  burning  bush ;  on  the  right  he  stands  before  Mt. 
Sinai,  with  the  tables  of  the  law  in  his  hand.  Between  these  scenes 
and  the  arch  of  the  apse  hover  two  angels  adjoining  two  medallion- 
figures  (perhaps  Moses  and  St.  Catharine),  which  the  monks  point 
out  as  portraits  of  Justinian  and  Theodora,  although  they  do  not 
in  the  least  resemble  other  portraits  of  the  emperor  and  his  wife. 

Among  the  sacred  utensils  in  the  choir  are  a  finely  executed 
ciborium,  or  stand  for  the  communion  chalice,  and  a  short  marble 
sarcophagus  said  to  contain  the  head  and  one  hand  of  8t,  Catharine  of 
Alexandria,  who  is  specially  revered  by  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  Here, 
too,  is  shown  the  reliquary  of  St.  Catharine  (p.  208),  in  precious  metals 
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and  enamel- work.  Another  similar  reliquary,  bearing  a  figure  of 
the  saint  in  silver-gilt,  was  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  at  the  back  of  the  apse, 
marking  the  spot  where  God  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Moses,  is 
probably  the  oldest  part  of  the  structure.  Visitors  must  remove 
their  shoes  before  entering.  The  walls  are  covered  with  tiles  of 
porcelain.  The  spot  where  the  bush  is  said  to  have  stood  is 
indicated  by  a  plate  of  embossed  silver ;  over  it  is  placed  a  kind  of 
altar ,  within  which  are  suspended  three  burning  lamps.  At  the 
back  of  this  sanctuary  is  a  small  niche  adorned  with  figures,  in  a 
line  with  the  apse ,  the  semicircular  wall  of  which  encloses  the 
whole  E.  end  of  the  building.  A  ray  of  the  sun  is  said  to  enter 
this  sanctuary  once  a  year  only,  gaining  admission  through  a  cleft 
of  the  rock  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley.  From  a  cross  erected  there 
the  hill  has  been  named  the  Jebel  es-Sallb  (*hill  of  the  cross'). 

The  Chapels  surrounding  the  nave  are  dedicated  to  SS.  Anna, 
the  holy  martyrs  of  Sinai,  James,  Gonstantla  and  Helena,  Deme- 
trius and  Sergius.  Adjoining  the  right  aisle  of  the  basilica  are  the 
chapels  of  SS.  Simeon  Stylites  and  Oosmas  and  Damianus ;  adjoin- 
ing the  left  aisle  are  those  of  SS.  Anna,  Marina,  and  Antipas.  — 
The  chapel  for  the  Latins,  near  the  visitors'  rooms,  is  now  disused, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  no  longer  make  pilgrimages  to  this  monastery. 

Close  by  the  church  stands  the  sadly-dilapidated  Mosque,  which 
was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  to  conciliate  the  Moslems.  An  evi- 
dence of  this  propitiatory  spirit  appears  in  the  friendly  union  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  on  the  outer  wall  facing  the  mountain. 
—  The  stone  wall  of  an  out-building  near  the  mosque  and  an  arch 
between  the  mosque  and  the  church  still  bear  several  coats-of-arms 
in  the  early  mediaeval  style,  perhaps  those  of  Crusaders. 

Opposite  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Panagia,  which  contains  several 
portraits  of  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  a  large  model  of  a* 
projected  reconstruction  of  the  monastery,  which  has  never  been 
carried  out,  since  the  property  of  the  convent  in  Russia  and  Wa- 
lachia  has  been  secularized. 

A  few  years  ago  the  famous  Lib&aby  of  the  monastery  was,  for 
the  first  time,  catalogued  and  arranged  in  suitable  rooms. 

The  main  floor  of  the  library  contains  the  Greek  and  Arabic  H$8., 
besides  others  in  Syrian,  Persian.  Ethiopian,  Georgian,  Glagolitic  (i.e.  in 
the  liturgical  alphabet  of  the  w.  Slavs,  who  acknowledged  the  Roman 
obedience),  and  Russian.  A  catalogue  of  the  Greek  MSS.  by  Prof.  Garc^t- 
hausen  of  Leipzig  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1886,  and  one  of  the  Arabic 
MS3.,  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  at  London  in  1894.  The  chief  treasure  of  the 
library  was  formerly  the  famous  Codex  SinaiUcus^  discovered  by  Prof. 
Tischendorf,  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  Bible,  dating  from  about  400  A.D.  and 
surpassed  by  the  Codex  Vaticanus  alone  in  age  and  authority.  Several 
leaves  of  the  precious  MS.  are  preserved  at  the  Leipzig  University  Library, 
under  the  name  of  the  'Codex  Friderico-Augustanus^  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  at  8t.  Petersburg,  having  been  purchased  from  the  monastery  by 
Alexander  II.  for  8000  fr.  in  1869.  Some  loose  pages  of  a  Greek  Bible 
which  the  monks  show  do  not  belong,  as  they  assert,  to  the  Codex  Sinai- 
ticus.  —  The  most  valuable  of  the  MSS.  still  remaining  in  the  monastery 
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is  the  so-called  Codex  Bynin^  the  oldest  known  Syrian  translation  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  unfortunately  very  incomplete,  and  is  probably  taken  from  a 
Greek  text  of  the  2Qd  century.  It  was  found  and  published  in  1893  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gibson.  —  The  so-called  Evangdium  Theodosianwn^ 
a  collection  of  passages  from  the  "Sevf  Testament,  is  described  without  any 
ground  whatever  as  a  gift  of  the  Emp.  Theodosius  (766  A.D.),  and  in  all 
likelihood  does  not  date  farther  back  than  1000  A.D.  It  is  written  on 
white  parchment,  both  sides  of  each  sheet  having  two  columns  in  golden 
characters.  A  kind  of  frontispiece  is  formed  by  a  series  of  elaborate 
miniatures  of  Jesus,  Mary,  the  Evangelists,  and  St.  Peter.  The  PtaUerianum 
Cassianum,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  written  in  microscopical 
characters  on  six  leaves,  was  not  executed  by  a  nun  of  the  9th  cent., 
named  Cassia,  but  is  a  piece  of  laborious  trifl&g  dating  from  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  monastery  is  the  Burial  Place,  consisting 
of  a  strongly  vaulted  crypt,  approached  through  several  dark  pas- 
sages. The  remains  of  the  bishops  are  preserved  in  hoxes,  and 
those  of  the  priests  in  a  separate  part  of  the  vault,  while  the  bones 
and  skulls  of  the  monks  are  merely  piled  up  together.  The  skeletons 
of  several  highly  revered  hermits  are  suspended  from  the  -wall.  At 
the  gate  of  the  priests'  vault  crouches  the  skeleton  of  St.  Stephanos 
(d.  bQOJy  -wearing  a  cap  of  violet  velvet.  Near  this  vault  is  a  well, 
and  beyond  it  is  the  burial-ground  for  pilgrims  who  have  died  here. 

A  flight  of  steps  descends  from  this  court  to  the  ^Gabdbn,  the 
trees  of  which  blossom  most  luxuriantly  in  March  and  April, 
presenting  a  grateful  sight  in  the  midst  of  this  rocky  wilderness. 
It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  terraces ,  and  contains  peach-trees, 
orange-trees,  vines,  etc.,  overshadowed  by  some  lofty  cypresses. 
Into  the  wall  of  the  monastery  facing  the  garden  are  built  two  frag- 
ments of  marble  bearing  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  and  one  in 
Arabic,  both  referring  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  to  Justinian 
(p.  202).   These,  however,  date  from  the  12th  or  13th  century. 

EXOUBSIONS  F&OM  THB  SiNAI  MONASTB&Y. 

The  AsoBNT  OF  thb  Jebel  Must  occupies  4  hrs.  The  start 
should  be  made  early ;  on  the  'Abbas  road  we  may  proceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  (i.e.  as  far  as  the  Chapel  of  Elijah,  p.  206)  by 
camel.  —  There  are  two  main  routes  to  the  top.  One  of  these  is  an 
unfinished  road,  which  ascends  the  Wddi  Shu'atby  and  was  begun 
by  'Abbas  I.  Pasha,  who  had  planned  the  erection  of  a  summer- 
palace  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  (comp.  p.  201).  The  other 
ascends  the  interesting  but  fatiguing  pilgrimage-steps,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Empress  Helena,  but  more  probably  of  the 
6th  or  7th  century. 

The  Pilgrimage  Steps  (which  according  to  Pocooke  are  3000  in 
number)  begin  at  a  side-portal  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  convent,  and 
mount  the  bare  granite  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Wadi  Shu'aib.  In 
20  min.  we  reach  a  small  spring  where,  according  to  the  Arabs, 
Moses  once  tended  the  sheep  of  Jethro,  whom  they  call  Shu'aib. 
The  monks,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  it  issued  from  the  rock 
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in  cousequence  of  the  prayers  of  the  holy  abbot  Sangarlus.  In 
12  miu.  more  we  come  to  the  Chapel  of  Mary,  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  monks  in  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  by  the 
Virgin  from  a  plague  of  vermin.  Farther  up  the  route  crosses  a 
small  ravine,  and  then  passes  through  two  rude  gates.  After  a  few 
minutes  more  we  reach  a  pleasant  green  plain,  called  the  ''Plain  of 
the  Cypre88\  after  a  gigantic  cypress  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  it. 
A  large  stone  slab  near  the  centre  of  the  plain  marks,  according  to 
tradition,  the  revelation  on  Sinai  to  Moses  and  the  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  (Ex.  zxiv.  9).  The  plain  is  enclosed  by  bold  and 
barren  masses  of  rock,  and  reddish-brown  and  grey  pinnacles  of 
hard  granite.  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of  Ris  ef-Safsaf  (p.  207), 
to  the  S.  is.  the  Jebel  M(is4  (see  below),  farther  distant  the  lofty 
Jebel  Katherin  (p.  208).  "We  turn  to  the  S.  of  the  cypress,  and 
mount  a  small  height  (6880  ft.)  on  which  stands  the  Chapel  of 
Elijah,  a  plain  white  stone  building,  containing  two  chapels  dedi- 
cated to  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  The  rudely-whitewashed 
interior  contains  a  hollow  which  the  monks  point  out  as  the  cavern 
in  which  Elijah  concealed  himself  (1  Kings  xix.  9  et  seq.).  Here 
l^robably  stood  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  which  Justinian  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  fort  (p.  202).  The  road  of  'Abbas  ends  close  by. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  of  Elijali  the  pilgrimage-steps  become  steeper. 
They  offer  no  danger  by  daylight,  but  should  not  be  attempted  after 
dark.  There  are  still  about  1000  steps  from  this  point  to  the  sum- 
mit. The  granite  is  at  first  speckled  red,  afterwards  grey,  green, 
and  yellow.  After  an  ascent  of  40  min.  more  a  natural  hollow  in 
the  granite  is  pointed  out  by  the  Arabs  (left)  as  a  foot-print  of  the 
camel  which  the  prophet  rode  on  his  visit  to  Sinai,  before  his  call. 
In  ^/4  hr.  more  we  reach  the  summit  of  the  Jebel  Mtak  (7619  ft.), 
which  rises  2506  ft.  above  the  monastery.  On  the  plateau  at  the 
top  lie  a  small  chapel  and  a  small  mosqne,  which  is  highly  revered 
by  the  Arabs.  On  the  door  of  the  mosque,  during  their  festivals 
(p.  187),  the  Beduins  smear  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice.  Under 
the  mosque  is  a  grotto,  and  adjoining  the  chapel  the  apse  of  an  old 
church  is  distinguishable,  which  extended  as  far  as  the  mosque.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  the  church  mentioned  by  the  pilgrim  Silvia  in  the 
4th  cent.,  while  the  grotto  is  believed  to  be  the  hollow  where  Moses 
stood  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22).  According 
to  the  Moslem  tradition,  Moses  remained  here  fasting  for  forty  days- 
while  writing  the  ten  commandments.  The  Greeks  claim  that  the 
exact  spot  is  a  small  rocky  recess  near  their  chapel.  Perhaps,  Ikow- 
ever,  the  whole  tradition  identifying  the  Jebel  Mi^sa  with  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Law  was  transferred  to  this  point  in  the  6th  cent  front 
SerbU  (p.  196),  when  the  monks  of  the  latter  migrated  to  Justinian's 
Castle  and  the  synods  condemned  th6  monks  of  Pharan  as  heretics 
(p.  196).  In  any  case  the  Jebel  Mfisa  has  generally  been  held  as 
the  true  Mt.  Sinai  from  that  time  on  (but  oomp.  p.  188). 
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The  ♦View  is  wild  and  imposing.  Towards  the  S.W.  rise  the 
somhre  and  majestic  Jebel  Zebir  and  Jebel  Katherin,  the  twin  peaks 
of  one  mountain,  and  the  highest  summits  in  the  peninsula.  To  the 
S.E.  we  survey  the  Wadi  Sebli'iyeh  (p.  209).  Above  it  rises  a 
multitude  of  mountain-chains  and  peaks,  picturesquely  interspersed 
with  deep  valleys.  Towards  the  E.  the  Jebel  el-Me'allawi  is  parti- 
cularly conspicuous.  In  clear  weather  the  Red  Sea,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bay  of  'Akaba,  are  visible.  The  island  of  Ttran 
to  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  is  also  sometimes  descried.  Towards 
the  N.W.  is  the  Ras  es-Safsaf,  while  below  us  lie  the  valleys  of 
the  two  monasteries.  Beyond  these  j  on  the  right ,  framing  the 
picture,  rise  the  JeberArribeh,  El-Ferf ,  and  E§-Sanna';  on  the  left, 
the  Jebel  er-Rabba  and  Ez-?afariyeh,  with  the  chateau  of  'Abb^s 
Pasha.  Towards  the  N.,  beyond  the  Ras  es-Safs^f ,  we  obtain  a 
glimpse  through  the  defile  of  the  Nakb  el-Hawa  of  the  less  moun- 
tainous region  of  the  peninsula  in  that  direction. 

Those  who  remain  long  enough  on  the  Jebel  Hilsa  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  spectacle  of  a  sunset  most  start  immediately  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  walk  rapidly,  so  as  to  have  time  and  light  enough 
to  descend  by  the  Pilgrimage  Steps  to  the  Chapel  of  Elijah  (comp.  p.  20i6), 
whence,  with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  they  may  reach  the  monastery  in  an 
hour  by  following  the  road  of  'Abbas  Pasha. 

Travellers  usually  combine  the  return-route  from  the  Jebel  Miisa 
with  a  visit  to  the  RIs  es-Safsaf,  which  also  claims  to  be  the  Mount 
of  the  Law.  We  descend  in  20  min.  to  the  cypress  plain,  whence  we 
proceed  in  8/4  hr.  through  two  fertile  hollows  by  a  slightly  descend- 
ing path  to  a  third  valley,  commanded  by  rocks.  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  cistern  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist.  From 
the  valley  in  which  this  path  terminates  it  is  usual  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Bfcs  es-Safsfcf  ('mountain  of  the  willow' ;  6540  ft). 
We  may  here  enjoy  a  cool  draught  from  a  spring  near  a  dilapidated 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  'Sacred  Girdle  of  the  Virgin  Mary',  and  look 
at  the  venerable  willow  which  gives  its  name  to  the  mountain,  and 
from  which  Moses  is  said  to  have  cut  his  miraculous  rod.  The 
ascent  of  the  Safsaf  is  at  first  facilitated  by  steps.  Farther  up  the 
path  becomes  steeper,  and  the  extreme  summit  can  be  attained 
only  by  persons  with  steady  heads  by  dint  of  scrambling.  Those 
who  are  not  disposed  for  this  undertaking  should  take  their  stand 
by  the  opening  of  a  chasm  which  descends  precipitously  into  the 
W^di  er-Rslha,  situated  about  50  paces  below  the  summit  of  the 
niountain.  To  the  N.  rise  the  red  porphyry  masses  of  the  Jebel 
el-Feri'  (p.  210),  to  the  E.  is  the  Jebel  ed-Deir  (p.  209),  to  the  W. 
the  XJghret  el-Mehd. 

Those  who  wish  to  return  hence  to  the  monastery  may  descend 
by  the  ravine  called  the  Sikket  Shu^aib.    The  route  is  difficult. 

To  the  MoNASTSBT  OP  Deir  bl-Abba1n  (4  hrs.*  riding ;  guide 
not  indispensable).  The  route  descends  the  Wddi  ed-Deir  to  the 
Jebel  HdrHnj  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain  of  Er-Rdha  (p.  198), 
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and  there  turns  to  the  left  (first  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  S.),  into 
the  Wddi  el'Lejdh.  Before  we  enter  the  valley  the  place  is  shown, 
in  a  gorge  of  the  Rsis  es-Safs&f,  where  the  earth  is  supposed  to  have 
swallowed  up  the  company  of  Korah  (Numb.  xvi)j  a  hole  in  the 
rock  is  also  pointed  out  as  the  mould  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  Wfcdi  el-Lejfch,  which  flanks  the  W.  side  of  the  Jebel  Mdsa, 
owes  its  name  to  a  Moslem  tradition  that  Leja  was  a  daughter  of 
Jethro,  and  a  sister  of  Zipporah  (Arabic  Zafuriya).  At  the  en- 
trance we  first  observe,  on  the  right,  the  dilapidated  hermitages 
dedicated  to  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damianus,  and  a  disused  chapel  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles.  On  the  left  is  the  ruinous  monastery  of 
Deir  el' Bustdn,  with  a  few  plantations;  farther  on  we  come  to 
a  rock,  called  by  the  Arabs  Hajar  MUsd,  or  *Stone  of  Moses', 
and  said  to  be  the  Rock  of  Horeb,  from  which  the  spring  issued 
when  struck  by  Moses  (Numb.  xx.  8  etseq. ;  comp.  p.  196).  It  is 
probably  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  Jewish  tradition,  with 
which  both  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  and  the  expounders  of  the  Koran 
seem  to  have  been  familiar ,  that  the  monks  assure  us  that  this 
rock  accompanied  the  Jews  throughout  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  and  then  returned  to  its  old  place.  It  is  of  reddish-brown 
granite  and  about  12  ft.  in  height.  The  S.  side  is  bisected  somewhat 
obliquely  by  a  band  of  porphyry  about  16  in.  wide,  from  holes  in 
which  jets  of  water  for  each  of  the  12  tribes  are  said  to  have  flowed. 
Two  of  the  holes,  however,  seem  to  have  disappeared.  —  Several 
Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  194)  are  to  be  seen  here. 

About  20  min.  to  the  S.  of  this  ,point  is  the  Deir  el-Arba'in 
(6605  ft.)  or  Monastery  of  the  Forty  (i.e.  Christian  martyrs  slain  by 
the  Saracens),  with  an  extensive  garden.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
garden  rises  a  spring  with  a  grotto  near  it,  which  is  said  once  to 
have  been  occupied  by  St.  Onofrius.  The  monastery  was  abandoned 
by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Two  or  three  monks  reside  here 
occasionally  to  look  after  the  garden. 

The  AscBNT  OF  the  Jebbl  KathbrIn  (comp.  the  Hap,  p.  194)  takes  a  full 
day  and  is  hardly  suitable  for  ladies.  The  start  should  be  made  very  early, 
or  the  previous  night  should  be  spent  at  the  Deir  d-ArbaHn  (see  above). 
The  mountain  takes  its  name  from  St.  Catharine,  a  patrician  maiden  of 
Alexandria  who,  during  the  persecutions  of  Maximus  II.,  had  sought  refuge 
on  Ht.  Sinai,  but  ^as  brought  back  to  Alexandria  and  there  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. Her  body  was  borne  hiiher  by  angels.  From  the  Deir  el-Arba'in 
we  first  follow  a  gorge  to  the  S.W.,  which  soon  contracts  considerably 
(Sinaitic  inscriptions,  p.  194).  —  After  IV2  hr.  we  reach  the  Bir  e*h-8hunndr^ 
or  'partridges'*  weir,  which  God  is  said  to  have  called  forth  for  behoof  of 
the  partridges  which  followed  the  corpse  of  St.  Catharine  when  brought 
hither  by  angels.  The  route  now  inclines  more  to  the  W.,  and  is  very 
steep  and  fatiguing  until  (IV4  hr.)  we  reach  the  ridge  of  rocks  leading  to 
the  top.  The  pilgrims  have  indicated  the  direction  of  the  path  by  heap- 
ing up  small  pyramids  of  stones  on  larger  masses  of  rock.  After  another 
hour  of  laborious  climbing  we  reach  the  summit.  The  Jebel  E&therin 
has  three  peaks,  the  Jehd  Kdtherin^  the  Jebd  Zebtr,  and  the  JeM  Abu 
Rumeih  the  first  of  which  (8&51  ft.)  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  air  is  often  bitterly  cold  here,  and  snow  lies  in  the  rocky 
clefts  till  summer.    Half  of  the  narrow  plateau  on  the  summit  la  occupied 
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by  a  small  and  rudely  constructed  chapel.  The  unevenness  of  the  floor 
is  declared  by  the  monks  to  be  due  to  a  miraculous  impression  of  the  body 
of  St.  Catharine,  which  was  found  here  800,  or  according  to  others,  500  years 
after  her  execution,  and  to  which  attention  was  attracted  by  the  rays  of 
light  emanating  from  it.  The  view  is  magnificent  in  fine  weather,  but 
towards  the  S.W.  it  is  intercepted  by  the  Jebel  Umm  Shomnr  (see  below). 
Towards  the  S.E.  lies  the  broad  Wadi  Nasb.  Part  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba, 
the  Arabian  mountains,  and  even  sometimes  the  R&s  Mohammed  (to  the 
extreme  S.  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula)  are  visible.  The  Qulf'of  Suez  is  sur- 
veyed as  far  as  the  African  coast,  on  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Jebel 
Gharib  (p.  199).  On  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  sterile  plain 
of  El-K&'a  (p.  200).  To  the  N.  tower  Mt.  Serbal  and  the  Jebel  el-Bint 
(p.  194),  and  farther  distant  lie  the  light-coloured  sandy  plain  of  Er-Kamleh 
and  the  long  range  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih. 

The  Wadi  Sbba^tbh  (afternoon  excursion  of  ca.  3  hrs.)  is  interesting 
from  its  being  regarded  by  several  authorities  as  the  camping-place  of  the 
Jews  (p.  198).  We  ascend  the  Wddi  Shu^aib  (p.  198),  cross  the  moderate 
height  of  the  Jebel  d-MundJa^  and  enter  the  rocky  Wddi  Sehdfiyeh^  which 
is  filled  with  heaps  of  rocks  and  small  stones.  We  may  now  return  by  a 
longer  and  easier  route  through  the  Widi  es-Sadad  and  the  W&di  esh- 
Sheikh  (see  Hap,  p.  194).  In  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh  we  keep  to  the  left, 
until  the  entrance  of  the  Shu'aib  valley  and  the  monastery  come  in  sight. 

To  reach  the  Jebel  TTmm  8h6mar  (8460  ft.)  we  quit  Ht.  Sinai  by  the 
W&di  Seba'iyeb.  enter  the  broad  W&di  Rahabeh,  and  pass  the  night  at 
the  W&di  Zeitun.  Next  morning  we  first  ascend  the  Jebel  Abu  Shejer, 
rising  1180  ft.  above  the  valley.  The  Wddi  Zeraktyeh,  on  the  right,  con- 
tains the  scanty  ruins  of  the  old  monastery  of  Mdr  Antus.  The  majestic 
granite  masses  of  the  Jebel  Umm  Shdmar,  with  its  huge  pinnacles, 
somewhat  resemble  Mt.  Serbal. 

4.  Betom  Boute  from  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  Suez  vik  the  Wfcdi 
esh-Sheikh. 

5-7  Days.  —  Ist  Day.  From  the  Monastery  of  Sinai  to  the  Wddi  et-Tarr 
(p.  210),  throagh  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  Ti/a hrs.— 2nd  Day.  FromWadi  et-lJarr, 
vi&  W&di  Soleif,  W&di  Berah,  And  Wadi  Lebweh,  to  the  lower  end 'of  the 
Wddi  Barak  (p.  211),  8V4  hrs.  —  8rd  Day.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
wadi  Barak  to  the  head  of  the  Wddi  el-Homr  (p.  212),  91/4  hrs.  —  4th  Day. 
Through  the  W&di  el-Homr  to  the  Wddi  Gharandel  (p.  190),  91/4  hrs.  — 
5th  Day.  From  the  W&di  Gharandel  to  the  Wddi  Werddn  (p.  190),  I*]*  hrs.  — 
6th  Day.  From  the  Wadi  Werdan  to  'Aydn  MUsd  (p.  189),  9  hrs.  —  7th  Day. 
From  'Aydn  Mfls&  to  Suez  (p.  189),  21/2  hrs. 

Those  who  desire  to  visit  the  monuments  of  SarbUt  el-Khddem  (p.  211) 
should  go  on  the  3rd  day  as  far  as  the  Wddi  Merdttame'h  and  then  proceed 
on  the  4th  day  as  far  as  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  which  is  57%  hrs.  from  the 
W&di  Werd&n. 

Oil  starting  from  the  monastery,  we  descend  the  Wddi  ed-Deir 
(p.  198),  leave  the  plain  of  Er-Raha  (p.  198)  to  the  left,  and  turn  to 
the  N.E.  into  the  Wfcdi  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  joined  by  the  Wadi 
es-Sadad  (p.  200)  on  the  S.,  1  hr.  farther  on.  On  the  right  rises  the 
Jebel  ed'Deir  (6739  ft.),  or  ^Mountain  of  the  Monastery',  and  on  the 
left  the  Jebel  Sona^  both  of  which  are  precipitous.  On  the  left, 
farther  on,  is  the  Jebel  Khizamtyeh.  The  broad  W&di  esh-Sheikh, 
which  is  inhabited  at  places,  extends  in  a  large  semicircle  of 
about  15  hours'  journey  from  the  Jebel  Miis&  towards  the  N.W. 
down  to  the  W&di  Feiran  (p.  194),  presenting  on  tjie  whole  but 
little  attraction.  Digitized  by  Goog le 
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After  1  hr.  more  we  obserre  the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Sdlih 
(Nebi  Sdlih)^  from  which  the  valley  derives  its  name.  The  exterior 
is  hung  with  votive  offerings,  such  as  tassels,  shawls,  ostriches'  eggs, 
camels'  halters,  and  bridles.  The  Towara  Beduins  (p.  187)  regard 
Sheikh  Salih  as  their  ancestor.  Every  May  a  great  festival  takes 
place  here,  accompanied  with  sacrifices,  feasting,  and  games,  at 
which  women  also  are  present,  and  a  smaller  festival  takes  place 
after  the  date-harvest.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  sacrifices  are 
offered  on  the  Jebel  MtLsk  (p.  206). 

To  the  W.  of  the  tomb  a  hill,  bearing  ruins,  rises  from  the 
valley.  We  next  pass  (10  min.)  the  entrance  to  the  Wddi  Suweirtyeh 
on  the  right,  which  is  traversed  by  the  route  to  'A^aba  (j^.  213). 
Opposite  us,  to  the  left,  are  several  small  towers,  above  which  rises 
the  pointed  Jebel  el-Fetf  (Jebel  Fref  a;  6890  ft.),  a  mountain  of  por- 
phyry. After  1/2  lir.  the  valley  expands  into  a  wide  basin,  bounded 
by  precipitous  rocky  slopes.  Beyond  this  basin  (40  min.),  and 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  WddiShrb^  on  the  left,  the  route  traverses 
(10  min.)  the  El-Wattyeh  Pass  (4022  ft.),  enclosed  by  imposing 
masses  of  granite.  Immediately  beyond  it  rises  a  stone,  resembling 
an  altar,  with  a  white  summit,  which  the  Beduins  point  out  as  the 
scene  of  Abraham's  sacrifice.  A  rock  near  it,  in  the  form  of  a  chair, 
is  called  the  Makfad  Nebi  MUsd,  or  seat  of  Moses,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  occupied  while  tending  the  sheep  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro 
(comp.  p.  202). 

At  this  point  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh  bends  to  the  W.  The  char- 
acter of  the  region  becomes  less  mountainous,  and  the  route  enters 
an  undulating  district.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  t&^&  shrubs  (comp.  p.  197).  Beyond  these  shrubs,  on 
the  left,  opens  the  Wddi  Kasab^  which  leadi  to  the  Nal(:b  el-Hawa 
(p.  198).  The(iy4hr.)  Wddi  MaghHrdt,  to  the  right,  lies  3566  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  imposing  mass  of  Mt.  SerbU  now  be- 
comes visible.  Near  the  (1  hr.)Wfcdi  et-Tarr  (right)  are  a  few  in- 
scriptions (p.  194).  Here  the  first  night  is  spent.  The  next  valley 
on  the  right  is  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  Soleif;  and  35  min.  farther  on  is 
another  valley  of  the  same  name,  opposite  which  opens  the  broad 
Wddi  Sahab,  through  which  the  Nakb  el-H&wa  (p.  198)  may  be 
reached  in  5  hrs.  At  this  point  (2856  ft.  above  the  sea)  our  route 
quits  the  Wadi  esh-Sheikh,  which  leads  to  the  (P/4  hrs.)  defile  of 
El-Buweib  (p.  197),  farther  to  the  S.W.  We  ascend  rapidly  to  the 
N.W.  in  the  W.  part  of  the  Wddi  Soleif ^  which  soon  contracts  to  a 
gorge.  Several  valleys  are  now  crossed,  particularly  the  Wddi 
el-AJchdar  and  the  Wddi  el-'lshsh,  as  well  as  the  low  ranges  of 
hills  which  separate  them ;  and  in  1^/4  hr.  we  reach  the  long  Wddi 
Berdh,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Berdh  (from  this  point  on, 
comp.  the  Map  at  p.  186).  We  now  ascend  this  valley,  obtaining 
at  first  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Sinai  group,  and  reach  (I8/4  hr.)  the 
top  of  the  pass,  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  hill  of  Zibb  el-Baheir 
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Abu  Bdhafiyeh  (3895  ft.).  We  next  enter  the  broad  Wddi  Lebweh, 
through  -which  the  route  descends  in  2  hrs.  to  the  foot  of  the  Ndkb 
Wddi  Barak.  The  Wadi  Lebweh,  which  makes  a  bend  here  to  the 
S.W.  and  descends  to  the  Widi  Feiran,  now  takes  the  name  of  Wddi 
el  -  'Akir.  Our  rente  ascends  in  V2  ^^'  o^er  loose  shingle  to  the  top  of 
the  Na^b  W&di  Barak  Pass,  beyond  which  begins  the  Wkdi  Barak, 
a  wild,  stone-besprinkled  valley,  sometimes  contracting  to  a  gorge, 
and  overgrown  with  remarkably  fine  old  seylil-trees.  Near  the  head 
of  the  valley  are  several  'Naw&mis'  (see  p.  197),  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions (p.  194),  and  fragments  of  a  rude  granite  wall. 

On  the  right  opens  the  Wddi  Mesakkar,  and  on  the  left,  lower 
down,  the  Wddi  et-Taiyibeh,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  DabbHs'Jldk, 
In  2V4  brs.  more  we  reach  the  Wddi  Stk,  which  (I/4  hr.)  turns 
sharply  to  the  left,  leading  to  the  Widi  Sidr  (p.  192),  while  the 
Wddi  el'Meraiyih  (r.)  leads  to  the  Debbet  er-Ramleh.  Our  route 
ascends  in  a  N.W.  direction  and  in  I/2  hr.  reaches  a  narrow  sandy 
plain  called  the  Debdbet  Sheikh  Ahmed,  from  the  tomb  of  a  Beduin 
chief  to  the  right  of  the  path.  We  then  descend  into  the  Wddi 
Khamtleh,  in  which  we  again  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  Bds  SHwik 
(2475  ft.).  On  the  left  is  the  Jebel  Ohardbi,  a  curiously  eroded 
mass  of  sandstone,  with  some  inscriptions.  An  extensive  view  is 
obtained  over  the  Jebel  et-Tih  and  the  plain  of  Ramleh.  —  We 
descend  from  the  pass  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  into  the  Wddi  Sdwik, 
in  which  after  IV2  lir.  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  small  Wddi 
Merattameh. 

Frum  this  point  the  Barbftt  el-Khidem  ('hill  of  the  castle';  from 
Khadem.  the  ancient  Egyptian  word  for  a  fort  or  castle)  may  be  visited  in 
about  V«  day.  The  actual  ascent  is  fatiguing  and  requires  a  steady  head. 
On  the  level  plateau  on  the  top  (820  ft.  above  Uie  valley)  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Egyptian  temple.  Even  bet'o  e  the  arrival  of  tbe  Egyjitians 
there  ez  sted  here  a  S  -miiic  sanctuary  of  As'arte,  as  the  Goddess  of  the 
Turquoise,  to  whom  burnt-oflerings  were  made.  Under  the  E^iyptians 
the  g«'ddess  was  worsbipped  as  Hathor  of  tbe  M  fkat  (i.e.,  of  tbe  Tur- 
quoiseo,  p.  1^.  M'^ntubotep  <  f  the  11th  Dynasty  and  Se^'ostris  I.  (Sen- 
wosrit  I )  of  the  12th  Dynasty  (ca.  200OB.G.)  placed  tbeir  stone  columns 
here.  Under  the  i'ith  Dyna<tty  tbe  temple  wan  built;  the  sanctuary  and 
a  pronao^  of  this  edifice  were  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  reign  of  Ame- 
nemhet  m.  fi^ih  Dyn.).  and  painted  with  inscriptions  which,  however, 
are  nearly  obliterated.  In  the  reign  of  Thutm  sis  III.  (18th  Dyn.)  the  temple 
was  extended  towards  the  W.  by  the  ere.  tion  of  a  pylon  and  anterior  court, 
and  several  r  oms  on  tiie  W.  side  were  afterwards  a<ided  by  other  kings. 
In  the  neighbourhood  copper  and  mafkat  were  formerly  worked;  the  plateau 
was  occupied  by  with  smelting  furnaces  and  by  a  temple  where  the  miners 
and  the  overseers  assemi  led  to  celebrate  their  festivals.  The  dwellings  of 
the  workmen  and  the  magazines  lay  nearer  the  mines,  some  of  wbich,  in 
the  Wadi  Nash  (see  below),  are  even  yet  unexhausted.  Most  of  the 
monuments  on  the  plateau  were  erected  by  the  superior  mining  officials, 
who  wished  to  hand  down  their  names  and  merits  to  posterity,  mentioning 
the  mineral  tbey  worked,  the  zeal  with  which  they  performed  their  duties, 
the  accidents  which  befell  them,  and  so  '  n.  Victories  over  the  native  moun- 
tain-tribes  are  sometimes  also  mentioned. 

From  Sarbdt  el-Ehadem  we  may,  by  taking  an  extra  day  and  sending 
the  camels'  round  to  meet  us ,  visit  the  Wddi  Ncub,  a  side- valley  of  the 
Wddi  Bdhcf^   and  regain  the  Sues  route   farther'  on  (p.  212).     The  old 
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Egyptian  mines  in  the  Wadi  Kafb  were  worked  from  the  days  of  Snofra 
ontil  the  90th  Dynasty  (c  mp.  p.*  192).  At  the  entrance  to  the  valley  are 
a  spring,  shaded  by  palms,  some  ruins,  the  traces  of  old  gardens,  and  a 
quantity  of  slag  brought  from  the  mines,  which  are  situated  li/e  hr.  to 
tiie  N.W.  On  the  hill  above  the  mines  stands  an  ancient  Egyptian 
obelisk  with  half-obliterated  hieroglyphics  Descending  the  Wadi  Nasb 
towards  the  N.,  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Hobdz  (see  below), 
where  we  rejoin  the  camels. 

Beyond  the  Wiidi  Merattameh  the  route  continues  to  follow  the 
Wddi  SCwik,  to  the  N.W.  After  1  hr.  the  valley  takes  the  name  of 
Wddi  HobUz,  and  in  1  hr.  more  it  unites  with  the  Wddi  Nasb 
(p.  211).  We  now  turn  to  the  right,  and  cross  the  sandy  tableland 
of  Debbet  d-Ktrai^  where  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  SarbUt 
el'JerMl{2i76n.'),  dominating  the  valley  to  the  N.  To  the  left,  in 
the  distance,  are  picturesquely  shaped  mountains  with  flat  tops; 
to  the  right  is  the  Jebel  et-Tih ;  and  behind  us  are  the  Sarbilt  el- 
Kh&dem,  the  Jebel  Gharabi,  and  Mt.  Serbal.  [From  the  Sarbiit 
el-Jemel  a  bridle-path  leads  to  the  Wadi  et-Tal  (p.  191).*]  In 
3  hrs.  from  the  Wadi  Nasb  we  enter  the  Wkdi  el-Homr,  which  we 
descend.  On  the  right  rises  the  long  Jebel  Beida'.  We  observe 
here  a  number  of  curious  geological  formations,  consisting  of  slabs 
and  fragments  of  sandstone  encrusted  with  nodules  of  iron  ore,  with 
a  large  admixture  of  silica,  grouped  like  bunches  of  grapes.  From 
the  Sarbu^  el-Jemel  on  the  W^di  el-Homr  takes  the  name  of  Wddi 
Taiyibeh ,  uniting  farther  down  with  the  Wddi  Shebeikeh,  Thence 
back  to  Suez,  see  pp.  191-189. 


5.  From  Ht.  Binai  to  'A]|^aba  and  £1-Ha^in  (Potra,  Jeraaalem). 

9-12  Days.  This  expedition  will  be  undertaken  by  scientific  travellers 
only,  especially  since  Petra  i^  more  easily  reached  from  Jernsalem.  The 
traveller  is  conducted  by  the  Sinai  Beduins  (cimp.  p.  187)  as  far  as 'Akaba 
only.  At  'Akaba  he  mast  hire  camels  and  guides  from  Uie  Sheikh  of  the 
*Aldtein  tribe*.  An  introduction  to  the  K&immakam  of  'Akaba  is  almost 
indispensable.    This  should  be  obtained  at  Cairo.  —  Comp.  the  Map,  p.  1S6. 

The  1st  Dat  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  is  generally  short  on 
account  of  the  late  start.  —  As  far  as  the  Wddi  Suweirif/eh  (2  hrs.  10  min.), 
see  pp.  209,  210.  We  ascend  this  valley  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  'Ain  Suweirtydh,  with 
a  well  of  good  water  and  gardens.  In  60  min  we  reach'  the  pass  Nakh 
Ahu  Dellehy  the  watershed  between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  that  of  'Akaba, 
and  in  174  hr.  more  enter  the  Wddi  Stfl^  at  the  mouth  of  which'  is  a 
good  camping-place.  —  2nd  Dat.  We  descend  the  W&di  Sa'J,  passing  the 
dVtbr.j  1.)  Wddi er-Riydn,  (I  hr.-,  r.)  Wddi a-Qharbiyeh,  (SOmia.;  1.)  Wddi 
a-Mirdd,  (1/4  hr. ;  r.)  Wddi  el-Hemdra,  (I/4  hr. ;  1.)  Wddi  UmmRih,  {}li^T. ;  r.) 
Wddi  Ma^ajthy  and  0/t  hr.  •,  l!)  Wddi  el-Halif  After  25  min.  more  we  reach 
the  Wddi  Kiibeihehy  which  we  ascend  'to  (20  min.)  the  hill  of  the  same 
name,  whence  we  obtain  a  retrospect  of  the  Sinai  Mts.  About  I3/4  hr. 
farther  on  we  reach  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions  (p.  194);  1  hr.  the  Wddi 
el-Hejeibeh,  with  some  ^Nuw^mis'  (p.  197);  1  hr.  a  small  plain,  in  the 
middle  of  which  rises  an  isolated  block  of  stone  with  sgraffiti;  1  hr.  (r.) 
the  spring  ^Ain  ehKhadra  (perhaps  the  Haztroth  of  Numb.  xi.  35,  etc.).  — 
3bd  Dat.  Proceeding' through  the  Wddi  el-Ohatdleh  to  the  N.N.B.,  we 
approach  the  Jehel  et-Tih  (p.  187),  and  after  2«/4  hrs.  reach  the  junction 
of  the  valley  with  the  large  Wddi  a-*Ain,  which  opens  on  the  W.  Following 
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this  valley  to  the  S.S.E.,  we  reach  (2  hrs.  40  min.)  the  Jebel  Samghi. 
After  2  hrs.  we  thread  the  defile  of  El-Buweib  ('Little  Gate*).  The  path 
then  approaches  the  Gulf  of  'Akaha  (BaJir  ^Akaba).  After  skirting  the  sea- 
shore for  1  br.  50  min.  we  reach  the  good  spring  of  ^Ain  en-Nuheiheh  and 
the  Nauoihi  Fort.  —  4th  Day.  The  route  skirts  the  shell- strewn  shore  to 
(2  hrs.)  the  Wddi  SutoHra;  2V«  hrs.  Rds  el-Burka;  V/i  hr.  Spring  of  Bir 
Abu  Suweira^  with 'ddm-p  Ims ;  81/2  hrs.  Wddi  el-Muhd*.  The  hills  on  the 
E.  coast  are  low.  From  our  quarters  for  the  night  the  Arabian  village  of 
Hakl  is  visible  across  the  bay.  —  5th  Day.  The  route  leads  across  promonto- 
ries stretching  far  out  into  the  sea,  particularly  near  the  (23/4  hrs.)  Wddi 
Merdkh.  The  territory  of  the  Huweitat  Beduins  begins  here.  After  1  hr., 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wddi  Kweiyeh,  we  observe  the  small  island  of 
Kureipeh  or  Jeztret  Fii'^aun  (Pharaoh's  Island),  called  by  the  Crusaders  Qraye^ 
on  which  is  a  ruined  castle  of  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  In  about  Ihr.lU  min. 
we  reach  the  Wddi  Metdrik;  V4  hr.  the  Wddi  Tdba%  with  a  bitter  spring 
and  diim-palms.  Close  by  is  a  cistern  of  red  stone.  Just  beyond  is  the 
Egyptian-Turkish  frontier,  with  a  Turkish  military  post.  The  Rd*  el-Masri^ 
a  promontory  of  dark  stone,  is  rounded  (Ihr.);  the  mountains  recede;  and 
we  soon  reach  the  broad  pilgrim-route  (Derb  el-HaJJ),  in  the  N.W.  comer  of 
the  bay.  We  now  cross  the  marshy  end  of'  the  Wddi  el-'Araba  (p.  176), 
leave  a  ruined  town  on  the  left  and  the  palm-grove  ot  Ed-Deir  on  the  right, 
proceed  to  the  S.,  and  at  last  enter  (1  hr.  25  min.)  the  fortress,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  bay. 

'Akaba  (KaVat  eWAkaba;  Turkish  Post  &  Telegraph  Office)  is  the  seat 
of  a  Kaimmak§,m  and  contains  a  small  Turkish  garrison.  The  district  of 
'Akab'a  forms*  part  of  the  Viliyet  of  Sfiriya  (p.  Ivii).  —  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood lay  the  Eloth  or  Elath  of  Scripture  (1  Kings  ix.  26),  which  was 
garrisoned  during  the  Roman  period  by  the  tenth  legion.  It  was  after- 
wards called  Aila ,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades.  In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Saracens ,  both  Jews  and  Christians  pretended  to  possess  a  letter  of  pro- 
tection from  Mohammed.  During  the  Byzantine  period  it  paid  tribute  to 
the  emperors,  but  was  afterwards  under  the  protection  of  the  Moham- 
medan princes  of  Egypt,  and  was  especially  patronized  by  Ahmed  Ibn 
^ulAn.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  but  in  A.  D. 
1170  Saladin  recaptured  it.  Down  to  the  15th  cent,  the  town  is  spoken 
of  as  a  large  and  prosperous  place  i  but  it  afterwards  fell  into  decay, 
though  situated  on  the  great  pilgrimage-route  to  Mecca.  The  Turkish 
fortress  of  'Akaba  is  rectangular  in  form,  each  angle  of  its  massive  walls 
being  defended  by  a  tower.  The  entrance-gate  (bearing  an  old  Arabic 
inscription)  is  also  protected  by  towers. 

Froh'Akaba  to  El-Ma^Ir,  8  days  (escort  of  2Ehaiy&l8  necessary).  — 
1st  Day.  From  Akaba  we  cross  the  plain  to  the  N.  After  1  hr.  36  min. 
we  begin  to  ascend*  the  Wddi  Yetem.  After  */*  hr.  we  come  to  an  embank- 
ment (El-Masaddh  huilt  of  rough-hewn  «tone  blocks.  It  is  8  ft.  thick,  245  ft. 
long,  and  still  6Va  ft.  high,  and  stretches  right  across  the  valley.  After 
passing  several  lateral  valleys,  we  reach  the  (1  hr.  20  min.)  Wddi  Rutceiha, 
on  the  right.  About  10  min.  farther  on  the  Wfidi  Yetem  makes  a  bend 
to  the  N.  After  31/2  hn.  we  reach  (1.)  the  small  plain  of  El-Mezra'a;  after 
i/a  hr.  more  we  arrive  at  the  rem:.in**  of  a  Roman  road,  which  Jei  from  Aila 
to  Petra  and  Ger.  sa  (built  by  Traj  m  in  105  A.D.).  Hence  to  the  (l'/4  hr.) 
Wddi  el  Medtfein^  where  camp  is  pitched  for  the  night.  —  2nd  Day.  The 
Roman  roaii,  traversing  the  Wadi  el-Medifein  in  a  N.N.E.  directim,  leads 
past  the  Jebel  Mahruk  10  (IV4  hr.)  the  plain  of  Hi»meh;  pa-^t  20  min.  'Ain 
KitJieitreh,  with  the  remain<«  of  a  Roman  fort  (25(X)  it)  commanding  the 
plain  of  El-Hismeh ;  and  past  the  hills  of  (1  hr.  20  min.)  Mehaimeh  and 
(1  hr.  10  min.)  Meshdrek  to  the  Wddi  Eshtdr.  After  274  hrs.  *begins  the 
ascent  of  Nakb  Eshtdr,  leading  to  the  hi^h  plateau  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
desert.  In  Ihr.  we  reahthe  highest  point  (4625  ft.),  whence  a  fine  view 
is  obtainedof  the  mountains  of  ^Nkaba,  the 'Araba  (p.  176),  and  the  plateau 
of  Et-Tih  (p.  187).  V4  hr.  Khirbet  Eshtdr,  the  ruin  of  a  fort^  10  min. '^»'« 
F^eUeh.  with  the  ruins  of  a  khfai;  V4  hr.  *Ain  Abu*l  Lisdn  (nightquarters).  — 
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3bd  Day.  We  ride  to  the  N.B.  for  2  hrs.  to  the  rains  of  KMrbet  Weideh,  and 
1  hr.  later  reach  the  Wddi  Mtkaffd;  the  country  is  monotonous  and  unculti- 
▼ated.  3  hrs.  Wddi  a-8ethneh  (p.  175),  whence  we  reach  El-Mcfdn  (p.  150)  in 
I  hr. 

From  El-Ma'&n  to  Petroy  see  pp.  175   176. 

From  Bl-Ua'an  to  Damcueus  by  the  Hejas  Bailway,  see  pp.  150-143. 

From  EI-Ma'an  to  Jervtalepi.  We  take  the  Hej&z  Railway  as  far  as 
'Amman  (see  pp.  150-145).  Thence  to  Jerhsalem  (on  hur-<eback),  via  Bs>Salt 
(or  '^Arak  el-Emir)  and  Jericho,  see' pp.  147-149,  187,  127-125. 
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23.  From  Jeruaalem  to  Ndbulus  (Shechem). 

Comp.  Maps^  pp.  93^  lU 
Road.  Carriage  in  7  hrs.  (nut  including  halts);  there  and  back  in 
2  days  6'Jfr.,  in  8  days  90  fr.-,  Horse  in  ll-tii/ahrs.  A  halt  may  be  made 
at  noon  at  the  KMn  el-L-Hbban  (p.  218;  provisions  must  be  brongbt).  — 
A  railway  is  pr«»jected  via  Nabulus  and  Jenin  (p.  227)  to  El-PdHh  (p,  24<>), 
%  station  on  the  line  from  HaifH  to  Damascus. 

Beyond  the  upper  Kidrou  valley  the  N&bulus  road  diverges 
(20  min.  from  the  Damascus  Gate)  from  that  to  the  Mt.  of  Olives 
(p.  Y6)  and  traverses  I3ie  lofty  plain  in  a  due  northerly  direction. 
After  20  min.  vre  see  to  t^e  left  Sha'fdt  (perhaps  the  Nob  of  1  Sam. 
xxi.  1),  with  fragments  of  a  church  and  a  small  reservoir  hewn  in 

Babdukkb^s  Palestine  and  Svria.  6th  Edit.  14 
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the  rock.  To  the  right,  after  10  min.,  rises  the  hill  of  Tell  el-Fid 
(2754  ft.),  probably  the  same  as  the  Oibeah  of  Benjamin  (Judges  xix. 
12  et  seq.)  and  perhaps  also  to  be  identified  with  *Gibeah  of  SauV 
(1  Sam.  XV.  34)  and  *Gibeah  of  God'  (1  Sam.  x.  5;  comp.  p.  98). 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  perhaps  a  fort  erected  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  some  smaller  remains ;  the  view  is  extensive.  To  the 
W.  (left)  are  seen  the  villages  of  En-Nebi  Samwll  (p.  96),  Beit  Iksa 
(p.  18),  Beit  Hantni  (p.  96),  and  Btr  NebiU  (p.  97).  Farther  on 
(V2  hr.)  a  road  diverges  on  the  left,  leading  to  El- Jib  (p.  97). 

After  26  min.  (about  I8/4  hr.  from  the  Damascus  Gate)  we 
reach  Qeft)  the  dilapidated  Khdn  el-Khar/iib.  To  the  right  rises  a 
hill  (2600  ft.),  on  which  lies  the  small  village  of  Er-Rdm,  the  an- 
cient Ramah  of  Benjamin  (1  Kings  xv.  17). 

Bamah  of  Benjamin  formed  a  kind  of  frontier  castle  between  the  K. 
and  S.  kingdoms.  After  the  captivity  it  was  repeopled.  —  To  the  W.  of 
the  village  lies  the  Uatdm  Sheikh  JEFusein^  containing  the  nii^s  of  a  small 
basilica.  The  view  from  it  is  very  extensive.  From  Er-B&m  the  traveller 
may  follow  the  crest  of  the  hill  towards  the  E.,  and  in  35  min.  reach 
the  village  of  Jeb€f  (p.  98). 

Continuing  our  journey,  we  perceive  to  the  left  (W.)  KaUmdiyeh^ 
and  then  (40  min.)  Khirbet  el-Atdraj  a  ruined  village  on  a  hill, 
with  two  old  ponds  and  tombs  (Ataroth-Addary  Joshua  xvi.  6). 

We  now  cross  the  watershed  between  the  Medlterranjean  and  the 
Jordan  valley,  skirt  the  Wddi  es-Suweintt  (p.  98),  which  descends 
to  the  latter,  and  in  V2  ^'«  (9V2  ^*  ^'om  Jerusalem)  reach  — 

El-Blreh  (2930  ft.),  a  village  of  1000  iuhab.,  situated  in  a  poor 
district.  It  owes  its  name  ('cistern')  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water, 
and  is  perhaps  the  ancient  Beeroth^  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
This  was  a  town  of  Benjamin  (Joshua  ix.  17;  2  Sam.  iv.  2, 3).  Near 
the  principal  spring,  which  rises  close  to  the  road,  at  the  S.E.  foot 
of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  reservoirs.  On  the  highest 
ground  in  the  village  lie  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  Churehf  beside 
which  is  a  Mohammedan  Weli,  The  church  was  erected  by  the 
Templars  in  1146,  and  closely  resembles  the  church  of  St.  Aime  at 
Jerusalem  (p.  49) ;  the  three  apses  and  the  N.  wall  only  are  now 
standing.  The  tradition  that  this  was  the  spot  where  Mary  and 
Joseph  first  discovered  the  absence  of  the  child  Jesus  from  their 
company  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  records  of  pilgrim- 
ages in  the  14th  cent.  (Luke  ii.  43  et  seq.).  The  tower  to  the  N. 
of  the  village  is  in  part  constructed  of  ancient  materials. 

About  ^i  M.  to  the  W.  of  El-Btreh  (road)  lies  Bimallih  (Hdkl  BMevue)^ 
a  large  Christian  village  of  6000  inhab.  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church),  with  English  and  Quaker  mission-stations  and  schools,  an  English 
physician,  and  churches,  convents,  and  schools  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
patriarchates. 

From  El-Bireh  the  road  leads  past  (20  min.)  the  small  pond  of 
El-Bdld'a,  which  is  generally  dry  in  summer.  After  36  min.  we  sec 
in  front  of  us  the  Wddi  JiflfUU 

Here,  in  a  pleasant  oaais,  lies  the  village  of  Jifnd^  inhabited  by  600 
Christians.    This  is  the  ancient  Oophnah^  which  was  a  place  of  considerable 
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importance.  It  was  captured  by  Vespasian  in  69  A.D.  and  became  the 
capital  of  one  of  tbe  ten  toparcbies  into  wbich  Judeea  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.  On  tbe  slope  of  tne  hill  are  tbe  Latin  monastery  and  cburcb, 
to  the  E.  of  which  tbe  rnins  of  an  old  church  are  visible.  Built  into  tbe 
ruins  to  the  S.  of  the  villaee  is  a  Greek  church,  containing  some  anti- 

auities  found  in  tbe  neighbourhood,  including  a  sarcophagus  built  into 
tie  wall.  On  the  hill  to  the  S.  are  tbe  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  —  On  a 
hill  to  tbeN.W.  of  Jifn&  is  seen  Birex-Zeit^  ihe  Bertetho  of  Josephus;  far- 
ther off  lies  Tibn^y  perhaps  the  ancient  Timnath  Serah^  where  Joshua's  grave 
has  been  shown  since  tbe  6th  cent  among  other  rock-graves  (Josh.  xix.  60; 
xziy.  90).    Josephus  calls  it  the  capital  of  a  toparchy  (Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3,  6). 

Tbe  load  descends  iu  long  windings  along  the  E.  slope  of  the 
▼alley  to  (36  min.)  'Ain  Stnyd,  a  village  13^2  M.  from  Jerusalem 
and  probably  tbe  Jeshanah  of  2  Ohron.  xiii.  19.  We  tben  follow 
tbe  valley  to  tbe  N.,  with  Yehrild  and  tbe  ruin  of  Kcisr  BerdawU 
(Castle  of  Baldwin)  lying  above  us  to  tbe  right,  wbile  to  the  left 
is  'Atdra.  At  (40  min.)  the  last-mentioned  point  the  road  bends 
sbarply  to  tbe  S.E.  and  descends  into  a  side- valley  of  the  Wddi 
el^Bakara,  resuming  its  N.  direction  on  reaching  the  main  valley. 
In  8/4  hr.  (19  M.  from  Jerusalem)  we  reach  the  spring  of  — 

'Ain  el-Harimiyeh.  Tbe  water  trickles  down  from  tbe  base  of 
a  oliif.    Adjacent  are  rock-tombs,  caverns,  and  tbe  ruins  of  a  kh&n. 

The  shorter  but  verv  rough  Bbidlb  Path  fbom  El-BIbbh  to  'Ain  bl- 
^lAKiMtTXH  vii  Beitin  (8  brs.)  diverges  to  tbe  right  (K.E.)  from  tbe  road, 
about  6  min.  to  the  N.  of  £1-Bireh.  After  20  min.  we  pass  a  spring  and 
two  caverns  (ancient  reservoirs,  called  *Apiin  el-ffarAmtyeh  in  the  middle 
ages)  on  our  left.  The  ceiling  of  one  of  these  is  supported  by  two  columns. 
Soon  afterwards  we  pass  another  spring,  and  in  10  min.  more  the  spring  ^Ain 
il'Akdbeh  on  our  right.    In  10  min.  we  reach  tbe  miserable  hovels  of  — 

beitin  (400  inhab.),  which  stands  on  a  hill  (2890  ft.)  and  is  identical 
with  Bethsh  Tbe  view,  especially  from  the  roof  of  the  sheikh's  house,  is 
extensive.  To  the  K.W.,  on  the  highest  point  in  the  village,  lie  tbe  ruios 
of  a  tower,  on  old  foundations  \  a  little  lower  are  tbe  remains  of  a  Crusaders' 
church,  where  a  mosque  now  stands ;  in  the  valley  to  the  W.  is  a  fine 
reservoir  (105  yds.  long  and  T2  yds.  wide),  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
spring  is  enclosed  in  a  circular  basin.  A  little  to  tbe  K.  of  the  village 
is  a  remarkable  rock-formation,  or  possibly  an  ancient  stone  circle  (comp. 
p.  xov). 

Btth-€l  signifies  'house  of  Ood'  (Gen.  xxvlii.  19) ;  according  to  Judges  i.  23. 
26  the  place  was  originally  called  Luz.  The  town  was  captured  and  occupied 
by  tbe  tribe  of  Ephraim  (Judges  i.  22  et  seq.) ;  in  the  list  in  Joshua  zviii. 
18,22  it  is  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  their  frontier- town  towards 
Ephraim.  Under  Jeroboam  it  became  tbe  centre  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  northern  kingdom  (as  JernsiJem  was  for  tbe  southern  kingdom)  | 
comp.  Amos  iv.  4,  vii.  13;  1  Kings  zii.  32;  the  'golden  calves',  i.e.  images 
of  bulls,  mentioned  in  the  latter  are  the  synoibols  of  this  god.  After  the 
captivity  Bethel  was  again  occupied  by  Benjamites,  and  in  the  time  of 
tbe  Maccabees  it  was  fortified  by  the  Syrian  Bacchides.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  by  Vespasian. 

From  Beitin  the  road  traverses  the  crest  of  the  hills  towards  the  N. ; 
on  a  hill  in  front  of  us  lies  tbe  Christian  village  of  EUTaipibth.  In 
40  min.  we  see  Bir  tt-Ztit  on  a  hill  in  the  distance  to  the  left,  with  Jifnd 
(p.  216)  below  it  and  *Ain  YebHld  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  us.  Vines, 
figs,  and  olives  remind  us  that  we  are  now  in  the  favoured  territory  of 
Ephraim.  Farther  on  we  perceive  'Ain  Siny&  (see  above)  and  'A^a  (see 
above ;  on  the  bill),  and  (after  85  min.)  Tebrud  (see  above),  all  on  the  left 
The  road  down  the  valley  through  the  rock-gardens  is  very  bad.  Passing 
a  height  crowned  with  a  ruin  called  Kasr  Berdawtl  (see  above),  the  road 
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leads  to  a  cross-valldy  in  92  min.,  where  we  choose  the  road  to  the  "S.y 
leading  past  esctensive  ruins  with  magnifiAent  olive-trees  into  the  Wddi 
Bakara  and  to  OA  l^r.)  'Axn  a-^ardmtpeh  (p.  217). 

From  'Ain  el-Har&miyeh  we  ascend  the  valley  to  the  N.  To 
the  left,  after  V^^'m  ^PP^ars  the  ruin  of  Et- Tell.  On  the  right, 
after  I/2  ^^^i  opens  a  broad,  well-cultivated  plain  with  the  village  of 
Turmus  'Aiyd  (the  Thormada  of  the  Talmud). 

Here  the  road  to  Seiliin  diverges  to  the  right  It  crosses  the  plain 
towards  the  N.£  ,  and  after  V4  hr.  leaves  Turmus  'Aiya  to  the  right 
•From  this  point  we  follow  a  more  northerly  direction  and  ascend  through 
a  small  valley  to  (V«  hr.)  the  mins  of  — 

Beilftn,  on  the  site  of  the  Shiloh  of  Scripture.  It  was  here  that  the  Temple 
of  Jehovah  stood  (Jer.  vii.  12)  with  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  and  in 
honour  of  the  Lord  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated,  on  which  occasion 
dances  were  performed  by  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  (Judges  xxi.  19,  21).  This 
was  the  residence  of  Eli  and  of  the  youthful  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii,  iii).  At 
what  time  the  catastrophe  mentioned  by  the  prophet  (Jerem.  vii.  12,  14; 
xxvi.  6)  overtook. the  town,  is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the 
place  was  in  ruins  (comp.  also  p.  96).  The  first  ruin,  which  lies  on  our 
right  a  little  distance  from  the  road,  i<)  the  fo-called  /dmf  es-Sittin.  The 
lintel  of  the  portal  (K.)  is  formed  of  a  monolith  with  beautiful  antique 
sculptures.  The  main  building  was  about  33  ft.  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  the  roof  was  supported  by  four  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
Daring  a  restoration  vaults  were  built  u&d  the  side-walls  buttressed.  On 
the  E.  side  a  small  mosque  has  been  added.  To  the  left  of  the  road  is  a 
pond  partly  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  more  modern  ruins  of  the  village  on 
the  hill  show  traces  of  ancient  building  materials.  In  the  hillside  are 
rock-tombs.  To  the  S.  of  the  hill  is  the  mosque  JAmf  *l'Yeteim^  built  of 
ancient  materials ,  close  to  which  is  a  large  terebinth.  The  interior  of 
the  mosque  is  vaulted  and  supported  by  two  columns.  Behind  the  village, 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  hill,  is  a  remarkably  large  terrace ;  the  supposition 
that  the  Tabernacle  stood  here  is  most  unlikely. 

From  Seildn  we  descend  into  the  Wddi  SeilUn  in  a  N.W.  direction,  and 
descend  its  course  to  the  W.  After  50  min.  the  KMn  el-Lvbban  (see  below) 
comes  in  sight  to  the  left.  In  5  min.  we  turn  to  the  K.,  and  join  the 
direct  road  from  Beitin. 

On  the  carriage-road  farther  on,  at  the  36th  kilometre-stone,  we 
see,  on  the  hill  to  the  left,  the  village  of  Sinjil,  called  Cascde  Saint 
Giles  by  the  Crusaders,  from  Count  Raymond  of  Saint  Giles.  We 
reach  the  top  of  the  pass  in  35  min. ,  where  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of 
Mount  Hermon  and  the  green  basin  of  El-Lubban  before  us.  Our 
road  now  descends  in  long  windings  in  20  min.  to  the  Khdn  el- 
Lubban,  with  a  good  spring. 

About  5  min.  farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  the  village  of  El- 
Lubban,  the  ancient  Lebonah  (Judges  xxi.  19).  In  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  plain,  which  we  traverse  lengthwise,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  a  broad  level  valley  which  ascends  gradually  and  terminates 
in  a  barren  ridge.  In  25  min.  we  leave  Es-Sdwiyeh  to  the  left,  and 
in  20  min.  more  reach  the  dilapidated  Khdn  esSdwiyeh,  Hence 
the  road  descends  to  the  N.W.  (1.)  into  the  Wddi  Yetma  (V4  br.),  and 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  it  again  ascends.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
(1/2  ^r.)  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  large  plain  of  ^Ashar  (or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  plain  of  El-Makhna),  framed  by  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.    Before  us  rise  Ebal  and  Gerizirn^^^jpOpkR^l^e  N.  the 
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Great  Hermon  (p.  293).  We  descend  to  (20  miu.)  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  plain  of  'Askar.  To  the  left  is  the  village  of  Kdzaj  to  the 
Tight  Beita.  Skirting  the  W.  margin  of  the  plain,  we  pass  (20  min.) 
the  large  village  of  J^uwcira  on  the  left,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Gerizim  (p.  223).  The  village  of  'Audalldh  next  lies  on  the  hill 
to  the  right.  This  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  plain.  On  the  right, 
after  V4  hr.,  lies  'Awertaj  where  the  tombs  of  Eleazar  and  Phinehas 
(Joshua  xxiv.  33)  are  shown.  On  Mt.  Gerizim  stands  the  WeU  Abu 
hma'in  (Ishmael).  After  1/4  hr.  the  village  of  Kafr  Kalltn  lies  to 
the  left,  and  that  of  RHjib  to  the  right  beyond  the  plain.  Above  us, 
on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  is  a  Moslem  weli. 

The  road  skirts  the  N.E.  corner  of  Mt.  Gerizim.  In  front  of  us 
we  see  the  village  of 'Askar  (p.  224).  After  35  min.,  somewhat 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  situated  Jacob's  Well,  which  belongs 
to  the  Greeks.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition  this  is  the  well 
where  Jesus  met  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  who  came  from  Sychar. 

The  cistern  is  situated  on  the  highroad  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee, 
thus  according  with  the  narrative  of  St.  John  (iv.  5-30;  comp.  p.  224). 
The  opening  of  the  cistern  now  lies  in  the  crypt  of  a  Crusaders'  chapel, 
which  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  church  of  the  1th  century.  The  Greeks 
have  built  a  new  church  on  the  ruins  of  the  chapel.  The  cistern,  which 
is  lined  with  masonry,  is  TVa  ft.  in  diameter,  and  it  is  still  75  ft.  deep  in 
spite  of  the  rubbish  thrown  into  it.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

About  72  M.  to  the  N.  of  Jacob's  Well  is  shown  Joseph's  Tomb 
(comp.  the  Plan  at  p.  221).  This  monument  was  restored  in  1868, 
and  has  the  usual  form  of  a  Moslem  weli. 

Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  agree  that  here  lay  the  ^parcel  of  ground' 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32)  purchased  by  Jacob,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  buried 
Jotpph.  This  tradition  dates  from  the  4th  century.  The  Jews  burn  small 
Totive  offerings  in  the  hollows  of  the  two  little  columns  of  the  tomb. 

From  Jacob's  Well  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  the  fertile  and  well- 
cultivated  valley  of  N^bulus,  which  is  flanked  by  Mt,  Gcfi«im (p.  223) 
on  the  S.  and  Mt,  Ebal  (p. 224)  on  the  N.  On  the  right,  after  7  min., 
is  the  village  of  Baldta,  Here,  according  to  early  Christian  tradition 
and  the  Samaritan  chronicle,  stood  the  oak  (ball'dt)  of  Shechem 
(Joshua  xxiv.  26;  Judges  ix.  6).  About  6  min.  farther  on  rock- 
tombs  are  visible  on  Mt.  Ebal.  We  now  reach  (10  min.)  the  spring 
'Ain  Defnehf  near  which  Turkish  barracks  with  an  arsenal  and  hos- 
pital have  been  erected.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  lies  the  chapel  of  the 
Rijdl  el-AmUd  (men  of  the  columns),  where  forty  Jewish  prophets 
are  said  to  be  buried  and  the  pillar  of  Abimelech  (Judges  ix.  6) 
perhaps  stood.    In  10  min.  more  we  reach  the  gate  of  NIbulus. 

NlibnluB  (Shecliem). 

Hotels.  S6iel  NabluB  of  the  ffamburg-American  Lin*^  on  the  road  to 
Jaffa,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  pens.  15  fr.  \  Hdtel  Bamaria^  adjoining, 
pens.  10  fr.  Accommodation  also  in  the  Latin  Misiion  Boutey  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town  (letter  of  introduction  from  Jerusalem  advisable;  pens. 
8-10  fr.).  —  The  Campimg  Gbouko  is  also  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town. 
It  is  reached  by  riding  round  the  N.  side  of  the  latter.    The  commandant 
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should  be  reauested  to  fumisli  one  or  two  soldiers  as  a  guard  for  the 
tents  f about  i/t  mej.  per  man),  as  the  inhabitants  are  noiatical  and 
quarrelsome. 

The  English  Church  Mitiionary  Soeietif  (p.  22)  has  a  station  here  (church 
and  hospital  with  English  physician). 

Post  and  Telkobaph  Office  (Turkish). 

HiSTOBT.  The  name  Siohem  or  Shsehem  means  *neck^  or  'ridge^  (as 
the  top  of  a  pass).  The  town  is  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  £  and  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  his  sons  all  encamped  temporarily 
in  the  plain  near  Shechem  (Gbn.  xii.  6;  zzxiii.  18  ^  xxxv.  4).  Josihua 
also  held  here  his  last  assembly  of  the  people  (Josh.  xxiv.  1,^).  At  a  later 
date  the  town  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abimelecn,  who  was  the 
son  of  Gideon  and  a  woman  of  Shechem.  ruled  it  for  three  years  (Judges  ix). 
Under  Behoboam,  the  national  assembly  was  held  here  (B.C.  933),  whidi 
resulted  in  the  final  separation  of  the  Northern  tribes  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Dayid  (1  Kings  xii).  Jeroboam  chose  Shechem  for  bis  residence.  About 
60  years  later.  Omri  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  the  newly- founded 
Samaria  (p.  225),  the  name  of  which  gradually  came  into  use  for  the  whole 
country.  After  a  part  of  the  population  had  been  carried  off  by  the  As- 
syrians (B.C.  722),  their  place  was  taken  by  pagan  colonists  (2  Kings  xvii.  24) ; 
and  from  their  union  with  those  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  left  behind 
sprang  the  mixed  people  of  the  Samaritans,  toward  whom  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  exile  behaved  with  the  most  jealous  reserve,  excluding 
them  from  all  share  in  the  religious  rites  of  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritans, 
therefore,  under  the  leadership  of  Sanballat  (Kehem.  ii.  10,  19),  founded 
a  temple  of  their  own  on  Ht.  Gerizim,  in  consequence  of  wnich  the  town 
of  Shechem  again  rose  in  importance,  while  Samaria  declined.  This 
temple  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  129  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  ^smonean  (p.lzxx), 
but  its  site  continued  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  Samaritans.  The  enmil^ 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  is  also  sharply  emphasised  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Jews  regarded  the  name  of  Samaritan  as  a  term  of 
reproach  (John  yiii.  48).  The  apostles  did  not  at  first  go  to  Samaria  to 
preach  the  gospel  (Matt.  x.  5),  though  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  viii.  6-25, 
we  read  of  preaching  and  baptism  taking  place  there.  In  67  A.D.  Vespasian 
conquered  the  country,  slaying  11,000  of  the  inhabitants.  Shechem  was 
rebuilt  after  the  war,  and  received  the  name  of  Flavia  JfeapoUt,  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  During  the  Christian  period  Neapolis  became  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  but  collisions  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Christians  were 
frequent.  The  last  serious  revolt  was  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Justinian 
in  529  A.D.  The  synagogues  were  closed.  Many  of  the  Samaritans  took 
refuge  in  Persia,  some  accepted  Christianity,  but  others  remained  true  to 
their  hereditary  faith.  In  the  12th  cent.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  still  found 
about  IGOO  adherents  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans  in  Palestine,  of  whom 
100  were  at  Nabulus,  300  at  Ascalon,  200  at  Csesarea,  and  400  at  Damascus. 
The  Crusaders  under  Tancred  captured  the  town,  and  Baldwin  n.  held  a 
great  Diet  here.  —  The  name  of  M&bnlus,  a  corruption  of  Neapolit,  oflTers 
one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  a  place  has  changed  its  ancient 
Semitic  name  for  a  later  one  of  Roman  origin  (p.  Ivii).  For  a  time  the 
town  was  also  known  as  Mdbortha^  which  signifies  pass  or  'place  of  passage^. 

The  sect  of  the  Sauabitans  is  still  represented  by  about  170  people 
at  Nabulus  (comp.  p.  222).  The  prayers  are  repeated  in  the  Samaritan 
dialect,  although  Arabic  is  now  the  colloquial  language  of  the  people.  The 
men  wear  white  surplices  and  red  turbans,  and  have  preserved  a  venerable 
type  of  Jewish  physiognomy.  The  Samaritans  are  strict  monotheists, 
and  abhor  all  images  and  all  expressions  whereby  human  attributes  are 
ascribed  to  God.  They  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  the  resur- 
rection and  last  judgment.  They  expect  the  Messiah  to  appear  6000  years 
after  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  they  do  not  consider  that  he  will  be 
greater  than  Moses.  Of  the  Old  Testament  they  possess  the  Pentateuch 
only,  in  a  version  differing  somewhat  from  ours.  Their  literature  chiefly 
consists  of  prayers  and  hymns.  Their  oldest  chronicles  date  from  the  13th 
century.  Three  times  a  year,  vit.  at  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread,  the 
east  of  weeks ,   and  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  they  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
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the  sacred  Mt.  Gerizim.  They  celebrate  all  the  Mosaic  festivals.  At  the 
Passover,  to  which  strangers  will  And  great  difficulty  in  obtadning  ad- 
mittance, seven  white  lambs  are  sacrificed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
Old  Testament  ritual.  The  office  of  high-priest  is  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  the  present  occupant  of  the  post  is  called  Ya^kiUf. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  community  and  at  the  same  time  one  ofthe 
district  authorities.  His  stipend  consists  of  tithes  paid  him  by  the  flock. 
Bigamy  is  permitted  if  the  first  wife  bcjchildless,  and  when  a  married  man 


dies,  his  nearest  relative  other  than  his  brother  is  bound  to  marry  the  widow. 
—  Oomp.  JameiAlcm Montgomery^  *The Samaritans:  Their  History,  Theology, 
and  Literature^  (Philadelphia;  190T). 

Ndhulas  (1870  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
five  liwas  of  the  BeirAt  ViUyM  (p.  Mi),  contains  27,000  inhab. 
and  is  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.     Thpe  aj^ig  large 
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mosques,  and  2  Moslem  schools  (a  girls'  school  and  a  college),  in 
addition  to  the  Koran  schools.  The  Ohristiau  inhabitants  (ca.  700) 
are  mostly  Orthodox  (with  a  bishop  and  church)  or  United  Greeks 
(with  a  church).  The  few  Latins  have  a  church  and  mission-house 
of  the  Patriarchate  and  also  a  school  for  girls  (SoBurs  de  Rosaire). 
There  are  also  about  150  Protestants,  with  a  church  (St,  Philip's), 
school,  and  hospital  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  (p.2!20),  and 
1 70  Samaritans.  —  Nabulus  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  particularly  in  wool  and  cotton.  It 
contains  about  15  manufactories  of  soap,  which  is  made  chiefly  from 
olive-oil.  Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  the  environs. 

The  present  town,  which  lies  in  a  long  line  on  the  floor  of  the 
valley,  between  Mt.  Gerizim  and  Mt.  Ebal  (pp.  223,  224),  anciently 
extended  farther  to  the  E. ,  perhaps  to  the  spring  of  'Ain  Defneh 
(p.  219).  Its  Interior  resembles  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  is  much  better 
provided  with  water.  Of  the  22  springs,  most  of  which  rise  on  Mt. 
Gerizim,  only  about  half  are  dry  in  summer.  Water  is  heard  rushing 
under  every  street.  The  town  contains  few  attractions  beyond  the 
animated  though  shabby  bazaar  and  the  mosques. 

The  *great  mosque'  or  Jdmi^  el-Kebtr  (PI.  1),  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  town,  was  originally  a  basilica  built  by  Justinian,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  1167.  The  E.  portal,  which 
is  well  preserved,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre, 
consists  of  five  recessed  arches,  borne  by  small  columns.  The  outer- 
most arch  is  adorned  with  sculptures  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The 
court  contains  a  basin  surrounded  by  antique  columns.  Admission  to 
the  interior  is  not  easily  obtained.  —  The  Jdmi^  en-Nasr^  or  ^mosque 
of  victory'  (PI.  4),  is  probably  a  Crusaders'  church  too,  as  certainly 
is  the  JdmV  el-Khadrd  (PI.  2),  the  'mosque  of  Heaven (?)'.  The 
latter  is  said  to  stand  on  the  spot  where  Joseph's  coat  was  brought 
by  his  brethren  to  Jacob.  By  the  church  rises  a  kind  of  clock-tower 
resembling  that  of  Er-Ramleh  (p.  13),  a  slab  in  the  wall  of  which 
bears  a  Samaritan  inscription,  —  Immediately  to  the  W.  rises  a  large 
mound  of  ashes,  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  town.  —  In  the 
N.E.  corner  of  the  town  is  the  Jdmi^  el-Mesdktn,  the  'mosque  of  the 
lepers'  (who  live  there).  It  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders, 
perhaps  as  a  hospital  for  the  Templars.  —  A  little  farther  to  the  N. 
is  shown  what  Moslem  tradition  declares  to  be  the  Tomb  of  JaeoVt 
Sons  J  beside  a  lately  erected  mosque. 

The  quarter  of  the  Samaritans  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  town. 
Their  Synagogue  (Kentset  es-Sdmireh)  is  a  small,  whitewashed 
chamber.  The  Samaritan  codex  of  the  Pentateuch  shown  here  is 
old,  but  that  it  was  written  by  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Aaron  is  a  myth,  as  it  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
An  inferior ^odex  is  generally  palmed  off  on  travellers ;  the  genuine 
codex  is  kept  in  a  costly  case,  with  a  cover  of  green  Venetian  fabric. 
The  fee  to  the  k6hen  for  a  single  person  is.2^fr.^^foQg^^|.  fr.  each. 
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The  slopes  of  Mt.  Gerizim  aflford  the  best  view  of  N&bulus. 
By  the  highest  row  of  gardens  we  turn  to  the  left  (£.),  aud  follow  a 
terraoe  skirting  the  rooky  slope.  The  large  cayems  here  (comp.  the 
Plan  at  p.  221)  were  probably  onee  quarries.  From  the  terrace  we 
at  length  reach  a  platform.  This  spot  accords  better  than  any  other 
with  the  narrative  of  Judges  ix.  7-21,  while  the  passage  Joshua  viii. 
30-35  (comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  12)  applies  best  to  the  amphitheatrical 
bays  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  the  E.  of  N&bulus. 

The  usual  route  to  the  top  of  Aft.  Oeriskn  (1 V4  hr.)  l«ads  from  the 
S,W.  corner  of  the  town  aiid  through  the  valley  ascending  thence 
towards  the  S.,  in  which  (i/4  hr.)  rises  the  spring  Rd9  el'-'Ain.  A 
climb  of  S/4  hr.  brings  us  to  a  lofty  plain,  where  the  Samaritans 
pitch  their  tents  for  seven  days  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover  (p.  221). 
Thence  to  the  summit  takes  10  min.  more.  The  mountain  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  nummulite  limestone  (tertiary  formation). 

The  summit  of  Xt.  Cteriidm  (2848  ft.),  Arab.  Jebel  et~T6r  or 
el-KibU  (the  S.  mountain),  consists  of  a  large  plateau,  at  the  N.  end 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  probably  erected  in  Justinian^s 
time  (633),  although  the  walls,  5-10  ft.  thick,  consisting  of  drafted 
blocks,  may  possibly  belong  to  a  still  older  structure.  The  castle  forms 
a  large  square  aud  is  flanked  with  towers.  Adjoining,  to  the  N.E.,  rises 
the  weli  of  Sheikh  Qhdnim  (magnificent  view  from  the  window,  see 
below),  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  is  a  large  reservoir.  Of  the 
Church  which  once  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard  the  lowest 
foundations  only  are  extant.  It  was  an  octagonal  building  with  an 
apse  towards  the  £. ,  having  its  main  entrance  on  the  N.  and  chapels 
on  five  sides.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  474  (?533).  To 
the  S.  of  the  castle  are  walls  aud  cisterns,  and  there  is  a  paved  way 
running  from  N.  to  S.  Some  massive  substructions  a  little  below 
the  castle,  to  the  S.,  are  shown  as  the  twelve  stones  of  the  altar 
which  Joshua  is  said  to  have  erected  here  (viil.  30-32).  In  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  the  Samaritans  point  out  a  projecting  rock  as 
having  once  been  the  site  of  the  altar  of  their  temple.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  plateau  seems  to  have  once  been  covered  with  houses, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  cisterns  and  other  remains. 
Towards  the  E.  are  several  paved  terraces.  At  the  S.E.  corner  the 
spot  where  Abraham  was  about  to  offer  up  Isaac  is  pointed  out.  — 
The  summit  commands  a  noble  ^Prospect  :  to  the  E.  lies  the  plain 
of  'Askar,  bounded  by  gentle  hills,  with  the  village  of  'Askar 
(p.  224)  lying  on  the  N.  side,  and  that  of  Kafr  Kalltn  on  the  S. ; 
farther  to  the  E.  are,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  'A?mfi^,  S41im 
(with  Beit  Dejan  behind),  Rfijib,  and  ^Awerta.  The  valley  to  the 
S.  is  the  Wadi  'Awerta.  To  the  E.,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead,  among  which  dsha'  (p.  138)  towers  conspicuously. 
Towards  the  N.  the  Great  Hermon  is  visible,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  view  in  this  direction  is  shut  out  by  Mt.  Ebal.  Towards  the 
N.W.  Carmel  is  visible  in  clear  weather.     Towards  the  W.  the 
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valleys  and  hills  slope  away  to  the  blue  band  of  the  distant  Medi- 
terranean; Casaiea  may  sometimes  be  recognized  (S.W.). 

The  ascent  of  Xoimt  Sbal  (3077  ft.)  takes  1  hr.  The  path  winds 
up  oyer  terraces  hedged  with  oactns.  Near  the  top  on  the  W.  side 
stands  a  Moslem  well  which  attracts  pilgrims  and  is  said  to  contain 
the  sknll  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  El- 
ZoTa  (^the  fortress*),  the  walls  of  which  are  very  thick;  a  little 
farther  to  the  E.  are  other  ruins  called  Khirbet  Kuneiaeh  (kittle 
church*).  The  •View  is  more  open  than  that  from  Mt.  Gerizim  and 
extends  over  the  mountain -chain  of  Galilee,  from  Carmel  across 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  to  Gilboa;  Mt.  Tabor,  Safed  in  the  extreme 
distance  near  flermon.  the  coast-plain  to  the'w.,  and  the  distant 
mountains  of  the  Haurln  to  the  E.  are  all  visible.  —  On  a  hill  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Ebal  is  TaUiUaj  identified  on  rather  insuffi- 
cient grounds  with  Tirzahy  which  for  a  time  was  the  capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom  (1  Kings  xvi.  8,  etc.). 

Fbom  NIbulds  to  BbisIh  avd  Txbbbias.  The  route  follows  the  great 
Dunascas  caravan>road ;  to  Beisan  10  hrs.,  thence  to  Tiberias  7  bra.  — 
We  ride  round  the  E.  side  of  Mt.  Ebal  to  (25  min.)  'Askar  (the  Sffchar  of 
John  iv.  5}  comp.  p.  219).  There  are  rock-tombs  and  a  spring  here.  After 
25  min.  we  pass  opposite  the  villages  of  ^AzmH^^  Dtir  tUHaiab^  and  84Um^ 
and  traverse  the  gorge  of  the  Wddi  Biddn  to  (2  hrs.)  Bur/ il-Fdr^a^  whence 
the  large  WAdi  tl-Fdr^a  descends  towards  the  S.E.  to  the  Jordan.  We  cross 
a  hill  to  (1  hr.  10  min.)  the  village  of  Tiibds  (Thebez,  Judges  ix.  50^  2  Sam. 
xi.  21).  On  the  right  (IV4  hr.)  lies  a 'small  building  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, probably  a  tomb,  with  a  sculptured  marble  portal.  From  the  village 
of  (5  min.)  Tayditr  the  Wddi  el-Udlih  descends  to  the  Jordan.  Descending 
the  Wddi  Khazneh  towards  the  N.E*. ,  our  road  leads  to  (2  hrs.  50  min.) 
the  ruin  of  Ka^Hn  in  the  wide  Jordan  valley.  From  Ka'fln  we  ride  to 
the  N.  in  1  hr.  to  Tell  Ma^jwa^  and  thence  in  i  hr.  more  ViBtitdn  (p.  210). 
The  formation  of  the  hills  is  volcanic,  the  rock  basalt. 

From  Beisan  we  at  first  descend  through  underwood  to  the  K.K.E. 
We  cross  (25  min.)  a  copious  brook,  with  a  stony  bed,  and  a  conduit. 
In  40  mia.  more  the  large  Wddi  'Esheh  descends  from  the  W.  After  1  hr. 
we  see  the  village  of  KOkab  tl-Hatoa  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  This  point 
answers  to  the  castle  of  Belvoir^  which  was  erected  by  King  Fulke  at  the 
same  time  as  Safed  (about  1140)  and  taken  by  Saladin  in  1182  (beautiful 
view  from  the  top,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins).  In  20  min.  we  reach 
the  Wddi  Btreh^  and  in  1/2  hr.  we  descend  to  the  bridge  of  Jisr  il-Ifufdrnf, 
spanning  the  Jordan.  In  2  hrs.  more  we  come  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
Hence  to  (2  hrs.)  TiberiaSy  see  p.  160. 

24.  From  N&bulas  to  Jenin  and  Haif&. 

Comp.  also  Map^  p,  11. 

CarriMe-road  in  course  of  construction.  From  N&bulus  to  Sebattith 
a  ride  of  2  hrs.;  thence  to  Jenin^  where  the  night  is  passed,  4>/ghr8.  The 
pack-animals  are  sent  in  advance  to  Jentn  by  the  direct  route  vi&  Beit 
Imrin  and  Jeiba^  (p.  227).  —  It  takes  7  hrs.  to  drive  from  Jenfai  to  Hct(/d 
(carriage  ordered  from  HaifH,  see  p.  290),  while  riding  takes  3-4' hrs. 
more.  —  The  water  in  most  of  the  springs  m  rouU  is  unwholesome. 

From  Nabulus  to  JbnIn  via  Sbbastibh.  The  route  ascends 
the  valley,  following  tbe  Jaffa  road.  After  23  min.  we  see  Bdfidtyeh 
lying  74  hr.  to  tbe  left,  and  soon  afterwards  Zawdta  on  the  hill  to 
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the  right.  The  villages  of  (20min.)  Beit  Uxin  and  BeU  Iha  (10  min.) 
also  lie  to  the  left.  When  we  come  in  sight  of  a  watOT-oonduit 
oiossing  the  valley  to  a  mill  we  ascend  out  of  the  valley  to  the  right 
(N.W.).  As  the  road  ascends  it  affords  (26  min.)  a  view  of  the 
village  of  Deir  Sheraf  in  the  valley  below ;  on  the  height  opposite 
US  iBKekiny  and  to  theW.  of  it  Beit  lAd;  by  the  roadside  is  a  spring 
with  good  water.  The  view  becomes  more  extensive  when  we  reach 
the  top  (V4  hr.),  embracing  the  country  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
We  then  descend  into  the  valley,  with  the  village  of  Er^NOMta 
above  us  to  the  right.  We  take  the  road  to  the  left.  The  road 
passes  under  (10  min.)  a  conduit.  On  the  hill  to  the  right  is  a 
weli.   A  final  ascent  of  17  min.  at  length  brings  us  to  Sebasfieh. 

The  village  of  Bebastiehi  the  ancient  Sammia^  which  in  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees  gave  name  to  the  whole  of  Central  Palestine, 
stands  on  an  isolated  terraced  hill,  rising  330  ft.  above  the  valley. 

The  fovndation  of  Shomron  (prob.  *watch-hiir;  Aramaic  8hAm«r6^n., 
Greek  Samdreia)  was  due  to  Omri,  King  of  Iirael  (p.  lzxzTiii{  1  Kings  xvi. 
24).  The  town  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  northern  kingdom  until 
it  was  taken  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  722,  after  a  siege  of  three  vears.  In  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  again  an  important  and  fortified  place,  but 
it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus  (p.  230)  about  107  A.D.  Pompey 
included  Samaria  in  the  province  of  Syria,  and  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
general  Oabinius.  Augustus  presented  the  town  to  Herod  the  Great,  who 
caused  it  to  be  handsomely  restored  and  fortified,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Sebastt  (Greek  for  Augusta).  A  large  colony  of  soldiers  and  peasants 
was  then  established  in  the  place.  Sebaste,  however,  was  gradually  sur- 
passed in  prosperity  by  Keapolis  (Sichem,  p.  220).  St.  Philip  preached 
the  €k>8pel  in  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5),  and  the  place  afterwards  became 
an  episcopal  see,  which  was  revived  by  the  Crusaders. 

Below  the  village  lies  the  Church  of  8t,  John,  a  Crusaders'  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  12th  century.  St.  Jerome  is  the  first  author 
(5th  eent.)  who  mentions  the  tradition  that  John  the  Baptist  was 
buried  at  Samaria.  The  statement  that  he  was  beheaded  here  is  of 
much  later  origin  (comp.  p.  163).  In  the  7th  cent,  a  basilica  stood 
here.  The  church,  including  the  porch,  was  165  ft.  long  and  75  ft. 
wide.  The  nave  was  separated  from  the  aisles  by  square  piers  with 
columns,  on  which  the  pointed  vaulting  rested.  The  rounded  win- 
dows are  in  the  Romanesque  style.  Both  nave  and  aisles  ended  on 
the  E.  in  apses,  which  were  replaced  by  a  straight  wall  when  the 
choir  was  transformed  into  a  mosque.  The  vaulting  of  the  church 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  only  a  few  columns  are  still  extant 
in  the  open  court.  In  the  left  (N.)  aisle  is  a  small  Moslem  school. 
Beside  the  building  in  the  middle  of  the  court  is  the  descent  to 
the  crypt.  Here  we  look  through  holes  into  three  (empty)  tomb- 
chambers,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Baptist  (Nehi 
Tahydjj  the  others  those  of  the  prophets  Obadiah  (probably  from  a 
confusion  with  the  official  mentioned  in  1  Kings  xYiii.  3)  and  Elisha. 
—  To  the  N.  of  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building,  at 
the  comers  of  which  were  square  towers.  This  was  either  the  re- 
sidence of  the  bishop  or  of  the  knights  of  St  John.    ^OOgle 
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In  and  among  the  houses  of  the  modeiu  \illage  are  scattered 
many  fragments  of  ancient  buildings.  The  natives,  who  ate  very 
fanatical,  offer  coins  and  other  relics  for  sale.  —  Above  the  village, 
to  the  W. ,  is  a  large  artiflcially  levelled  terrace,  now  used  as  a 
threshing-floor.  In  the  W.  part  of  it  the  American  excavations, 
which  are  still  in  progress,  have  laid  bare  the  foundation-walls  of  a 
basilica,  or  colonnaded  hall.  The  building,  with  its  huge  monolithic 
columns,  adjoined  the  forum  of  the  Herodian  town.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  (1455  ft.  above  the  sea),  which  is  likened  by  Isaiah  (xxviiL  1) 
to  a  crown,  stood  the  ancient  castle.  Excavations  here  have  resulted 
ill  the  discovery  of  a  large  flight  of  steps  of  the  Roman  period,  about 
80ft.  broad,  a  well-preserved  Roman  altar,  a  colossal  statue  of 
Augustus,  and  the  foundation-walls  of  the  large  temple  which  Herod 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  'on  a  large 
open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  city'.  Under  these  Roman  remains 
were  discovered  relics  of  ancient  Hebrew  buildings  of  three  different 
periods.  Pottery  with  ancient  inscriptions  (resembling  that  on  the 
stele  of  King  Mesha,  p.  Ixxviii)  found  here  leads  us  to  infer  that 
those  walls  were  built  by  Omri,  Ahab,  and  perhaps  Jehu.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  hill  a  Roman  gate,  flanked  by  two  round  towers, 
was  discovered.  This  seems  to  have  been  erected  on  the  foun- 
dations of  square  towers  of  the  Greek  period,  which  in  their  turn 
occupied  the  site  of  older  Hebrew  towers.  The  platform  affords  an 
extensive  view.  On  the  S.W.,  a  little  below  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
stand  the  thick  foundation-walls  of  a  rather  large  building,  possibly 
a  tower.  In  the  interior  are  four  columns.  A  few  sarcophagi  lie 
upon  the  hillside.  — Around  this  hill  are  terraces  at  several  places. 
On  a  terrace  to  the  S.,  &%  about  the  same  level  as  the  village,  ran 
the  Street  of  Columns  which  led  from  the  W.  to  the  E.  gate.  The 
columns,  all  of  which  have  lost  their  capitals,  are  16  ft.  high  and 
some  of  them  are  monoliths.  The  colonnade  was  about  20  yds.  vride 
and  fully  1  M.  in  length.  —  To  the  N.E.,  where  the  hill  forms  a 
bay,  are,  further,  numerous  fragments  of  columns,  probably  the 
ruins  of  a  stadium  (163  yds.  by  137  yds.). 

Starting  from  the  church  of  St.  John,  we  proceed  to  the  N.  past 
the  stadium  (see  above)  and  descend  into  the  Wddi  Beit  Imrin 
(10  min.) ;  the  village  of  Beit  Imrin  is  on  the  mountain  on  our  right. 
Beyond  the  valley  we  are  careful  to  take  the  road  On  the  left  and 
begin  to  ascend ;  after  20  min.  Burkd  becomes  visible  on  the  right. 
The  road,  still  ascending  and  crossing  two  other  roads,  soon  reaches 
(25  min.)  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands  a  fine  retrospect  of 
the  hill  of  Samaria.  Immediately  afterwards  an  extensive  view  opens 
to  the  N. :  to  the  left,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  beautiful  little  plain, 
we  descry  ^Atdra;  before  us  yises  SUet  ed^Dahr;  beyond  the  plain 
(from  W.  to  E.)  lie  KafrRd'a,  Er-Rdmeh  {Remeth,  Joshua  xix.  21), 
'Ajjeh^  and  'Anza,  On  the  right  (E.),  on  the  hill,  stands  the  well 
of  Kheimet  ed-DehHr.   The  road  now  begins  to  descend  to  the  E.N.E., 
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and  passes  {^l^^tJ)  El-FtndakHmtyeh  (an  ancient  Pentacomiaa). 
At  (25  min. )  Jtha*  we  reach  the  direct  road  from  Nabulus  to  Jenin 
(comp.  p.  224),  We  follow  the  valley,  which  narrows  towards  its 
head,  and  then  emerge  on  a  plain.  In  35  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  lies  the  former  fortress  of  55n<2r,  destroyed  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1839  (p.  Ixxxvi).  To  the  E.'lies  the  fertile  plain 
of  Merj  8&ntr^  Merj  MeithalHin,  or  Merj  tl-Ohardk  ('the  meadow  of 
sinking  in' ;  upwards  of  3  M.  in  length),  which  in  winter  forms  a 
swamp.  The  road  skirts  its  W.  side.  On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
plain  (36  min.),  lies  Zebdbda  (aside  from  the  road),  to  the  N.  of 
which  is  MUUieh  (perhaps  the  BethtUiah  of  the  Book  of  Judith). 
Opposite  the  latter,  to  the  left,  is  Jerbd. 

The  tr&Teller  wbo  wishes  to  visit  the  ruins  of  D6t4n  diverges  here 
to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave  the  village  of  JerbH  on  the  right.  Ascending 
at  first  towards  the  N.W.,  then  descending  to  the  W.,  we  traverse  a  narrow 
ravine,  reaching  after  22  min.,  in  the  plain,  a  footpath  on  the  right  which 
leads  to  (Vi  hr.)  the  mill  at  the  fout  of  the  Tell  DAtin.  A  few  ruins 
only  lie  on  the  hill  near  some  terebinths.  At  the  8.  foot  of  the  hill  is 
the  spring  EUHciftrth,  This  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the  ancient  Doihan 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  It),  for  which  reason  it  is  still  called  Jitbb  YiUuf  ('Joseph^s 
Pit^  comp.  p.  253).  In  the  time  of  Elisha  a  village  seems  to  have  stood 
here  (2  Rings  vi.  13).  From  Dotan  the  ordinary  route  leads  to  the  E.  in 
10  min.  to  Kvibdtieh  (see  below);  or  Jenin  may  be  reached  by  a  direct 
road,  passing  a  few  hundred  paces  to  the  W.  of  Ddtftn. 

At  the  end  of  the  plain  we  enter  a  small  valley  and,  riding  to 
the  N.,  cross  (25  min.)  a  small  elevation  with  a  fine  view.  The  steep 
descent  leads  through  Kubdtieh  and  in  ^2  ^^'  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  valley.  We  then  follow  the  telegraph-wires  and  after  crossing 
two  other  small  valleys  reach  the  (35  min.)  Wddi  BeVameh,  in  which 
Jenin  lies.  The  brook  is  named  after  the  ruin  of  Khirbet  BeVameh 
(ibleam,  Joshua  xvii.  11;  2  Kings  ix.  27),  at  the  foot  of  which  it 
rises.  Following  its  course,  we  come  in  1/2  ^r.  to  Jentn.  Tents  may 
be  pitched  either  to  the  N.  or  S.  of  the  village.  A  guard  is  necessary. 

Jenin  {H6tel  Jentn  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line ;  Turkish  tel- 
egraph), a  village  of  some  importance,  enclosed  by  fertile  gardens, 
with  about  2000  inhab.,is  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Samaria 
and  the  plain  of  Jezreel.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma^am  (p.  Ivii), 
and  possesses  a  bazaar,  two  Moslem  schools,  and  two  mosques,  one 
of  which  may  formerly  have  been  a  church.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Qmea  of  Josephus,  *which  again  seems  to  answer  to  'Enganntrrij 
or  garden-spring  (Josh.  xix.  21;  xxi.  29),  within  the  territory  of 
Issaohar ,  and  may  also  be  the  Beth  Haggan  or  *garden  house'  of 
2  Kings  ix.  27.  The  fine  spring,  which  rises  to  the  E.  of  Jenin,  is 
conducted  through  the  middle  of  the  village. 

The  Plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon  (260  ft.  above  the  sea),  now 
Merj  ibn  *Amir  (meadow  of  the  son  of  'Amir),  is  properly  only  the  low 
ground  by  the  village  of  Jezreel  (p.  244)  and  descending  thence  eastwards 
towards  Beisin  (p.  240).  In  a  later  and  wider  sense  the  name  embraces 
also  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  the  Gilboa  mountains,  which  is  called  the 
'great  plain',  or  plain  of  Megiddo,  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  plain  is 
triangular  in  form,  the  base  running  from  Jenin  towards  the  N.W.  for  a 
distance  of  24  M.,  while  the  shortest  side  is  the  eastern,  extending  from 
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Jenin  northwards  to  JksdL  It  also  forms  bays  running  up  into  the  moun- 
tains at  several  points.  The  plain,  though  marshy  at  places,  is  on  the 
whole  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  blackish  soil  consists  chiefly  of 
decomposed  volcanic  rock.  In  spring,  when  seen  from  the  mountains, 
the  plain  resembles  a  vast  green  lake.  Cranes  and  storks  abound  here, 
and  gazelles  are  sometimes  seen.  The  plain  is  drained  by  the  Ifahr 
tl-Mulattcf,  the  brook  KUhon  of  the  Bible  (1  Kings  xviii.  40,  etc.),  which, 
howeverj  is  very  intermittent  except  in  its  lower  course  from  the  Tell 
a-KauU  (p.  229)  onwards,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  springs  of  Bc^diyeh. 

From  Jbnin  to  Haipa.  The  cairiage-ioad  (p.  224)  skirts  the 
foot  of  the  hills  towards  the  N.W.,  passing  EL-Y&mdn  (i  hr.),  8Ut 
(25  min. ;  left),  and  (35  min.)  Ta'annak.  The  last-named  village 
Is  the  ancient  Taanach^  a  Oanaanitish  town  allotted  to  Manasseh, 
and  mentioned  in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  v.  19). 

The  high  antiquity  of  the  town  is  confirmed  by  recent  excavations  in 
the  hill  adjoining  the  track,  which  brought  to  light  the  ancient  sanctuary. 
In  the  interior  were  found,  as  in  Gezer  (comp.  p.  14),  clay-vessels  containing 
the  bodies  of  children  used  in  sacrifices,  numerous  objects  in  clay  dating 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  several  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
similar  to  those  of  Tell  el-'Amarna  (p.  Ixxvi).  One  of  these,  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  of  Megiddo  (see  below),  proves  how  predominant  ihe  influence 
of  Babylonian  culture  was  here  in  ancient  times. 

About  25  min.  farther  on  we  cross  some  low  hilly  ridges ;  to  the 
right  lies  the  village  of  ZthUha.  20  min.  Spring  used  by  the  village 
of  Scdtnij  which  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left;  V4^"  Stlefeh^  above 
us  to  the  left;  25  min.  mill  and  garden  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Khifhtt  el'LeJjUnf  which  lies  about  3/4  M.  up  the  valley.  In  6  min. 
more  we  reach  the  hill  of  Tell  €l-Mute$ellim, 

El-Lejj&n  corresponds  to  the  Legio  of  Eusebius,  and  also  to  the  ancient 
Megiddo,,  which  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
Taanach.  The  place  lay  on  the  military  road  leading  from  the  East  to 
Egypt,  and,  owing  to  its  commanding  situation,  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  Israelites  (1  Kings  iv.  12 :  ix.  15).  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  often  named  after  it,  while  the  Kisnon  (see  above)  was 
known  as  the  'waters  of  Megiddo'  (Judges  v.  19).  It  was  near  Megiddo 
that  Barak  and  Deborah  signally  defeated  the  Canaanites  (Judges  v),  and 
it  was  here  also  that  Josiah  attacked  the  Egyptian  army  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29). 
The  excavations  on  the  Tell  el '  JUtttetelliin  also  show  that  the  place  was 
fortified  in  the  most  ancient  times.  The  old  castle  or  palace,  dating  from 
before  the  20th  cent.  B.C.,  and  the  ancient  bHck  enclosing  -  wall ,  28  ft. 
thick,  prove  the  importance  of  the  place,  while  the  influence  of  Babylon 
is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  gems  and  cylindrical  seals  found  here. 
These  include  the  oldest  known  Hebrew  seal,  which  belonged  to  a  high 
officer  of  King  Jeroboam  II.  (p.  Ixxviii). 

Our  route  skirts  the  hill  and  crosses  (I/2  hr.)  a  valley  opening 
to  the  W. ;  to  the  right  is  a  spiring.  To  the  S.  we  see  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Sheikh  Iskander  (1700  ft.);  in  front  ot  us  the  white  chapel 
of  the  Mul^raVa  (p.  232)  is  visible  high  up  on  Mt.  Carmel,  while 
in  our  rear  we  observe  the  round  summit  of  Mt.  Tabor  (p.  250)  and 
the  mountains  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan.  In  1/2  hr.  more  we  cross  the 
Wddi  AhuShilaheh,  beyond  which  lies  the  Tell  Abu  ShUsheh,  with 
the  village"  of  that  name  above  us  to  the  left.  In  20  min.  we  see  a 
small  brook  to  the  left,  flanked  by  oleanders.  ^4  hr.  Spring  and 
brook  of 'Am  es-Sureik;  20  min.  bed  of  another  small  brook;  10  min. 
spring  to  the  right  of  the  road;  5  min.,  to  the  left,  Beduin  burial- 
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place"  at  the  foot  of  the  Tell  KaimUnj  which  probably  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  Jokneam  (Josh.  xii.  22,  etc.).  To  the  left  opens 
the  Wm  el-MUh  (p.  231 ;  *valley  of  salt').  About  26  min.  farther 
OH)  directly  below  the  Muhra^a  chapel,  to  the  right,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kishon,  rises  the  Tell  el-KassU^  a  barren  hill  bounding 
the  plain  towards  the  W.  The  road  leads  through  (i/4  hr.)  the 
Kishon  (p.  228),  and  then  follows  the  Haif^-Der'a  Railway  (p.  240), 
reaching  the  Nazareth  road  below  El-Hdriihtyeh  (p.  242).  The  bridle- 
path, which  is  somewhat  shorter,  keeps  to  the  left  bank,  and  reaches 
the  Nazareth  road  at  (40  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kishon.  — 
From  this  point  to  (8  M.)  Haifd,  see  p.  242. 


25.  Haif&  and  its  Environs  (Mt.  Cannel  and  Acre). 

Arrival  by  Sea.  Egyptian,  Austrian,  and  Russian  steamers  touch  at 
Haifi  once  a  week,  French  steamers  every  fortnight,  in  each  direction; 
also  Italian  steamer  to  Jaffa  (comp.  pp.  2,  8).  —  The  harbour  of  Haif&  is 
fairly  good ,  but  steamers  have  to  cast  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  shore.  Pa^'sengers  are  landed  by  rowing-boats  (2-3  fr.  each  person); 
those  belonging  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line  or  Thos.  Cook  &  Son  are 
recommended  (5  fr.,  incl.  drive  to  hotel).  A  larger  harbour  is  in  con- 
templation. —  The  RaUway  SUtion  (PI.  C,  1 ;  10  ft.  above  the  sea)  lies  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  town,  near  the  f^ea.  Carriage  to  or  from  the  Hdtel 
Cannel  (see  below),  2  fr.  —  Cu»tom  House  (PI.  C,  1),  by  the  pier. 

Hotels.  HdTBL  Cabmbl  (PI.  a,  A  1;  proprietors,  Meur*.  Krafft)^  pens. 
i2V2  fr-  per  day,  wine  extra;  Gebmam  Catholic  Hospicb  (PI.  b;  A,  1), 
pens.  (incl.  wine)  6-8  fr.  Accommodation  on  Ht.  Carmel ,  see  p.  231.  — 
Wine  and  Beer  Booms.  Ptost  (PI.  c ;  A,  1),  Wagner'**  Brewery  (PI.  A,  2), 
both  in  the  German  colony;  8chmelzle^  in  the  town. 

Poit  Offices.  Awtrian  (PI.  1;  C,  1).  in  LtoycTt  Office;  French^  at  the 
agency  of  the  Mertagtriet  Maritime*  (PI.  6;  B,  1);  in  the  same  building 
are  the  Turkish  Post  A  Telegraph  Office  and  the  International  Telegraph  Office. 

Vioe-Oonsulates.   British  (PI.  13;  B,  1),  P.  Ahela;  United  States  (PI.  16; 

A,  1).  Theodore  J.  Struve;  Austro-Hungarian  (PI.  10;  A,  1),  A.  DUck;  German 
(PI.  12;  A,  1),  Dr.  Loytved-Hardegg ;  France  and  the  Netherlands  (PI.  11; 

B,  1),  Ouy;  Russian  (PI.  15;  D,  1),  Sekrektrev;  Belgian,  Th.  Lange. 

English  Ohnreh  (PI.  3,  A  2;  p.  280),  service  every  Sunday  at  10  a.m. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Ooles,  physician  of  the  English  Hospital  (p.  230); 
Dr.  Feters,  Dr.  Auerbach^  in  the  German  colony ;  Dr.  Josephine  Fattscheer. 
Sisters  of  the  order  of  St.  Charles  Borromteus  at  the  German  Catholic 
Hospice  (see  above).  —  Ohendst:  JET.  Btdach^  near  the  Latin  Church. 

Tourist  Agencies.  Hamburg-American  lAne  (representative,  Fr.  Unger), 
Dr.  J.  Bentinger  (representative,  Fr.  Unger),  in  the  town;  Thomas  Cook 
A  8on^  at  the  Carmel  Hotel  (see  above). 

Bankers.  German  Bank  of  Palestine;  Anglo -Palestine  Company;  Credit 
Lyonnais  (A.  Duck  A  Co.'s  Successors);  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank.  —  Rate  of 
Exchange:  1  mejidi  =  28  pi.  10  pa.;  1  beshlik  =  3  pi.  5  pa.;  English 
sovereign  a=  187  pi.)  20 -franc  piece  =  109  pi. ;  Turkish  pound  =  124  pi. 
80  pa. ;  1  franc  =  5  pi. ;  1  shilling  =  6  pi.  20  pa. ;  comp.  the  table  facing 
the  title-page.    Russian  and  German  silver  money  is  not  accepted. 

European  Shops  for  travellers'  requisites.  A.  DUek  A  Co.''s  Buccessors-, 
Struoe  is  Beck^  0.  Fischer ^  Schmidt d-  Co.,  all  four  in  the  town;  0.  Fischer  £fr.i 
J,  BitseTy  both  in  the  German  colony.  —  Saddlers.  Kraiss,  0.  Beck,  both  in 
the  German  colony.  — -  Soap.  At  the  factory  of  Struve  ^  Co.*  in  the  German 
colony.  —  Prorisions.  H,  Beilhart^  Joh.  Buff  (meat,  etc.);  K.  Minsenmay, 
J.  StoU  (bread,  etc.)i  Vinemti  A  Co,,  aermain  (preserves).    ^OOglC 
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CftrrUgei  and  Horget  should  be  obtained  through  the  hotel.  Uhger  A 
Hermann  and  0.  8n$  are  trustworthy  carriage-hirers  and  coachmen,  acquainted 
with  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  —  Oharges  for  carriages:  to  Ht.  Carme]  7  fr.t 
to  Acre  and  baek  10-15  fr. ;  to  Kasareth  and  back  90-40  fr. ;  to  8afed  and 
baek  90-100  fr.;  to  Jenin  (p.  227)  30,  there  and  back  40  fr. ;  to  Tiberias  and 
back  90-100  fr.)  to  Jaffa  (B.  26;  lVt-2  days)  100-140  fr.  (aecordlng  to  the 
weather);  to  Zamm&rin  (p. 286)  and  back  (IVs  day)  90-40 fr. 

HaifSL  or  Cai/fa,  a  flourishing  seaport  with  about  20,000  inhab., 
is  the  seat  of  a  KMmma^^Hin  (p.  Mi),  and  is  finely  situated  to  the  S. 
of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Sycaminum  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  During  t^e  Crusades  the 
town  was  captured  by  Tancred,  but  it  reverted  to  Saladin  (p.  Ixxxiv) 
in  1187.  After  its  destruction  by  Zfthlr  el-'Omar  (p.  234)  in  1761, 
it  was  rebuilt  to  the  E.  of  its  old  site.  Under  the  stimulation  of 
the  colony  of  German  Templars  established  here  in  1868  and  through 
the  construction  of  the  Hejslz  Railway,  Haif&  has  of  late  made  very 
rapid  advances  and  has  absorbed  most  of  the  trade  of  Acre.  Wheat, 
maize,  sesame,  and  oil  are  its  staples.  In  1911  the  value  of  its  ex- 
ports amounted  to  ca.  200,000 «.,  its  imports  to  ca.  600,000 «.  In 
1910  its  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  555  steamers  and  734 
sailing-vessels  of  786,307  tons'  burden.  —  More  than  half  the 
natives  are  Moslems,  about  600  Latins,  1500  Orthodox  Greeks, 
5000  Jews,  the  remainder  Maronites  and  United  Greeks.  Over 
650  of  the  700  Europeans  are  Germans.  There  are  two  mosques, 
several  Christian  churches  (comp.  PI.  2,  3,  7  and  A  2,  B,  C  1),  an 
institution  of  the  Dames  de  Nazareth  (PI.  B,  1),  a  German  Catholic 
Hospice  and  Sisters'  Home  (Congregation  of  St.  Charles  Borromsus; 
p.  229),  a  convent  of  the  i§(Burs  de  Oharit^,  a  school  of  the  Fr^res 
des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  (PI.  4;  B,  1),  a  Franciscan  convent  (W.  C,l), 
a  convent  of  the  SoBurs  Carm^tes,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Templar 
colony  (comp.  Map),  and  an  English  church  and  hospital  (Pl.^;  see 
p.  229),  and  schools.  A  Jewish  technical  school  is  being  erectod 
on  an  eminence  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  castle. 

The  old  town  contains  a  frequented  Bazaar,  and  is  adjoined  on 
the  E.  by  the  newer  quarters  of  the  Hdret  eth-Sharkiyeh  (PI.  D,  2) 
and  Hdret  Wd4  ea-Salth.  Farther  out  is  a  Jewish  folony.  —  On  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Carmel,  to  the  S.,  are  some  old  rook-tombs;  above  these 
is  the  castle  of  Burj  ea-Sldm  (PI.  C,  2). 

The  German  Colony  (PI.  A,  1,  2)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  built 
in  the  European  style,  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dirty 
houses  of  the  Orientals.  The  Templars  (p.  10;  ca.  460)  possess  a 
meeting-house  and  a  school;  the  Protestant  Germans  (170)  in  the 
colony  also  have  a  church  and  a  school  (PI.  5;  A,  1).  Vineyards  have 
heen  planted  by  the  colonists  on  Mt.  Carmel ;  the  wine  is  excellent. 
The  German  cemetery  contains  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant 
(p.  233 ;  d.  1886).  Near  it  are  more  old  rook-tomhs.  New  colonies, 
see  pp.  235,  242. 

Mount  Carmel  (Jehel  Mdr  Elyde)^  the  beauty  of  which  has 
been  extolled  in  the  Bible  (Isaiah  xxxv.  2  and  Song  of  Solomon 
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vii.  5),  stietches  from  Haifa  towards  the  S.E.  foi  about  12  M.  and 
reaches  its  highest  point  (1810  ft.)  to  the  S.  of  Esfiya  (^.  292). 
On  the  S.  it  is  separated  by  the  Wddi  el-Milh  (p.  229)  from  the 
mountains  of  Samaria.  The  mountain  consists  of  limestone  with  an 
admixture  of  hornblende,  or,  near  El-Muhra^a  (p.  232),  of  basalts 
Its  rich  vegetation  includes  oaks ,  wild  almond  and  pear  trees, 
and  pines.  Thanks  to  the  heavy  dew,  Mt.  Carmel  remains  green 
throughout  the  year,  a  very  unusual  phenomenon  in  Palestine.  Its 
fauna  includes  gazelles,  partridges,  a  few  roe-deer,  and  an  oc- 
casional wild-cat  (nimr).  Carmel  has  been  regarded  as  the  *mount  of 
God' from  the  earliest  period,  and  the  miracle  of  Elijah  (1  Kings  xriii) 
has  invested  it  with  special  sanctity  for  both  Jews  and  Christians. 
According  to  the  Bible  story,  King  Ahab  of  Israel  had,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife  Jezebel  (p.  Izxxviii),  introduced  the  cult  of  Baal,  and 
had  in  consequence  been  punished  by  Jehovah  by  three  years  of  famine. 
The  prophet  Elijah  then  appeared  before  him  and  invited  the  priests  of 
Baal  to  a  test  on  Mt.  Carmel.  While  these  priests  invoked  their  gods  in 
vun,  the  burnt-offering  of  £l\jah  was  licked  up  by  fire  descending  from 
heaven.  The  people  thereupon  recognized  the  might  of  Jehovah,  and  at 
the  command  of  Elijah  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  Tacitus  mentions  an 
altar  to  the  ^God  of  Carmer  which  stood  here  without  temple  or  image, 
and  Vespasian  caused  the  oracle  of  this  god  to  be  consulted.  At  an  early 
period,  many  Christian  hermits  occupied  the  natural  caverns  which  abound 
on  the  mountain,  especially  on  its  W.  sidei  some  of  these  still  contain 
Chreek  inscriptions.  About  1156  arose  the  order  of  the  Carmelites,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1224  and  spread  to  Europe  after 
1238.  In  1252  the  monastery  was  visited  by  St.  Louis.  In  1635  the  church 
was  converted  into  a  mosque.  Afterwards,  however,  the  monks  regained 
their  footing  on  the  mountain.  In  1775  the  church  and  monastery  were 
plundered.  When  Napoleon  besieged  Acre  in  1799  (p.  234)  the  monastery 
was  used  by  the  French  as  a  hospital,  but  on  their  retreat  the  inmates 
were  murdered  by  the  Turks.  The  monastery  was  destroyed  by  'Abdall&h 
Pasha,  of  Acr«,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1828. 

Most  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  N.W. 
summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  magnificent  •View  includes  the  sea,  the  encircling  mountains, 
and  the  coast,  extending  on  the  N.  to  the  lighthouse  of  Tyre  (p.  272) 
and  on  the  S.  to  Caesarea  (p.  237).  Acre  is  visible  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  bay.  The  mountains,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  Mt.  Her- 
mon(p.293),  extend  on  the  E.  to  Mt.  Lebanon;  in  the  extreme  E.  are 
the  heights  to  the  E.  of  the  Jordan;  in  the  foreground  is  Haif4. 

A  road  ascends  the  mountain  from  the  German  colony  (p.  230;' 
comp.  Plan  A,  2).  On  the  ridge  (1/2  hr.)  the  road  divides.  The 
branch  to  the  left  leads  to  (20  min.)  the  large  Gferman  concession, 
on  which  stand  the  Elias-Ruhe^  belonging  to  the  German  Catholic 
Hospice  (p.  229;  pens.  incl.  wine  6-8  fr.),  the  Carmelheim  Sanato- 
rium (pens.  10  fr.,  wine  extra;  both  open  in  summer  only),  a  Mission 
Hospice  (pens.  8  fr.  without  wine) ,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  bay  of 
Haifll,  a  Boarding  House(FTS.n  Aimann ;  pens.  5  fr.  without  wine),  and 
a  few  houses.  The  right  branch  leads  to  the  monastery  (8/4  hr.  from 
Haifa),  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  somewhat  shorter  bridle-path. 
—  A  second  but  much  longer  road  leads  round  the  promontory  (p.  236). 
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The  Monastery  of  Elijah  (568  ft.  above  the  sea)  is  a  large 
and  airy  building,  occupied  by  18  to  20  monks  and  containing 
numerous  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  It  is  shown  to 
visitors  by  a  servant  (fee  6  pi.).  The  church,  with  its  conspicuous 
dome,  is  built  in  the  Italian  style.  The  wall  at  the  back  is  covered 
with  fine  slabs  of  porcelain.  On  a  side-altar  is  an  old  wood-carving, 
representing  Elijah.  Below  the  high -altar  is  a  grotto  in  which 
Elijah  is  said  to  have  dwelt.  The  spot  is  revered  by  the  Moslems 
also.  The  terrace  of  the  monastery  commands  a  delightful  view. 
To  the  N.  of  the  monastery  stands  the  monument  to  the  French 
soldiers  (see  p.  231),  and  close  by  is  a  building  used  for  native  pil- 
grims ;  higher  up  is  a  lighthouse,  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance. 
—  An  aromatic  Carmelite  Spirit  (Eau  de  M^isse)  and  a  good  liqueur 
are  distilled  by  the  monks  and  offered  for  sale. 

Leaving  the  monastery-court,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  skirt  the 
wall  round  the  monastery.  The  footpath  on  the  right  descends  in 
5  min.  to  a  chapel  in  memory  of  St.  Simon  Stock,  an  Englishman, 
who  in  the  13th  cent,  became  general  of  the  Carmelite  order.  De- 
scending hence,  and  keeping  to  the  right,  we  reach  a  Moslem  cemetery. 
Passing  through  the  house,  which  is  usually  open,  we  come  to  the 
door  of  the  so-called  School  of  the  Prophets,  a  large  cavern,  partly 
artificial.  The  Holy  Family  is  said  to  have  reposed  here  in  return- 
ing from  Egypt.   Fee  to  the  Moslem  keeper,  2  pi.,  parties  more. 

ITumerous  petrifactions  and  melon-shaped  clusters  of  crystals  are  found 
on  Ht.  Garmel  near  ^Ain  Btpdh,  about  li/s  K.  to  the  8.  of  the  monastery. 

The  fatiguing  but  interesting  excursion  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Garmel 
takes  one  day  (guide  necessary).  The  good  road  leads  from  the  sana- 
torium (p.  231)  along  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Garmel  to  the  S.E.  We  pass 
the  ruins  of  Rushmiya  (1.)  and  in  1  hr.  reach  a  beautiful  group  of 
trees  (Shajardt  el-Arha'tn,  *the  trees  of  the  Forty',  Le.  martyrs), 
long  a  sacred  grove,  beside  the  ruins  of  Khirbet  el-Khreibi.  After 
36  min.  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right  leads  to  D&liyeh 
(p.  233).  We  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  reach  (8/4  hr.)  the  Druse 
village  of  Esffya  (see  p.  231).  Proceeding  to  the  S.E. ,  we  reach 
(2  hrs.)  El-Mu^raJca,  Hhe  place  of  burning',  the  S.E.  point  of  Mt. 
Garmel  (1687  ft.).  On  the  summit  is  a  chapel,  with  rooms  where 
the  night  may  be  spent  (previous  application  to  the  prior  of  the 
Garmel  monastery  necessary;  bedding  must  be  brought;  pens.  incl. 
wine  8-10  fir.).  A  small  monastery  near  the  chapel  is  inhabited 
by  a  few  monks  with  their  pupils.  A  little  lower,  towards  the  E., 
hidden  in  the  wood ,  are  ruins ,  possibly  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle.  This  spot  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  of  Baal  (p.  231).  The  •View  from  the  platform  of  the 
chapel  is  very  fine,  especially  to  the  E.  and  N.  We  look  over  the 
plain  of  Jezreel  with  the  brook  Kishon;  just  below  us  is  the  Tell  el" 
Kas^s  (p.  229;  steep  descent,  Ihr.),  behind  it  the  mountains  of 
"Nazareth,  Tabor,  Little  and  Great  Hermon,  %§^  JT^^K^I^  Jordan, 
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and  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Rds  en-NdkHra  (p.!i70)  rising  from  the  sea;  to 
the  S.  W.  we  see  /fesim,  Zammdrtn  (p.  237),  and  the  sea  near  Oaesarea. 

The  retuin-route  may  be  chosen  vill  the  Diuse  Tillage  of  Ddliyet 
a-Karmal  (1  hr.  W.N.W.).  In  the  prettily  situated  village  is  a  villa 
which  belonged  to  Laurence  Oliphant  (d.  1888).  There  is  a  pretty 
view  of  the  sea  to  the  W.  and  of  the  ruins  of 'Athlit  (p.  236).  Hence 
to  Haifd  in  4-472  hrs. ,  along  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Garmel|  or  via  El-Jdz, 

Anotlier  route  is  to  ride  from  Ddliyth  to  (4-4Vs  hrs.)  the  Jewish  colony 
of  Zammdrin  (p.  287),  spend  the  night  there,  and  return  the  next  day  by 
Mdmd9  (50  min.;  p.  237),  Tant4ra  (2i/s  hrs.;  p.  236),  and  'AthUt  (>/«  br.; 
p.  236)  to  Haifd  (3  hrs.). 

Exounion  to  Acre  CAkkd). 
By  Watkb  across  the  bay,  1-iVs  br.,  according  to  the  wind.    By  Lamd, 
2Vs  brs.  to  ride,  or  ii/2  hr.  to  drive.    Bailway  in  coarse  of  construction. 


The  road  (good  views)  runs  along  the  sea-coast  (comp.  PI.  D,  1), 
crosses  (V2  ^r.)  a  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kishon  (p.  228),  which 
is  hero  about  100  ft.  wide,  and  traverses  the  great^lain  of  Acre. 
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The  beaoh  is  strewn  with  beautiful  shells ,  and  among  them  are 
still  found  the  murex  brandaris  and  mttrex  truneulus,  tiie  spiny 
shells  of  the  fish  from  which  the  Phoenicians  in  ancient  times  ob- 
tained the  far-famed  Tyrian  purple.  The  place  where  these  fish 
most  abounded  was  the  river  Belus,  now  Nahr  N<fmein^  which  we 
reach  in  2  hrs.  more.  Pliny  informs  us  that  glass  was  made  from 
the  line  sand  of  this  river.  According  to  Josephus,  a  large  mon- 
ument of  Memnon  stood  here.  Beyond  the  river,  on  the  right,  rises 
the  TeU  d-Fukhdr^  on  which  Napoleon  planted  his  batteries  in  1799. 
On  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  of  the  Crusaders.  In  1/4  hr. 
we  reach  the  public  garden  and  in  6  min.  more  the  gate  of  Acre. 
The  railway  station  is  situated  just  outside  the  gate. 

Aere  CAkkd).  —  The  Fsamoisoah  Komasybbt  iDtir  LdVhif  4  on  Kap, 
p.  238)  affords  unpretending  accommodation }  introdaction  from  Haif&  de- 
sirable. The  terrace  commands  a  fine  view.  —  Gaf^s.  In  the  PuhlU  Qardm^ 
a  popular  resort  on  the  road  to  HaiA  (see  above),  and  at  the  harbour.  — 
Tdbkish  Post  Opficb.  —  Intkbnational  Tblbgbaph  Office.  —  Phtsioxam. 
Dr.  Kaiibth  (Arab.).  —  Hospital  of  the  English  Mission. 

History.  Aecho  (Judges  1.  31)  was  not  a  town  of  the  Israelites,  although 
a  Jewish  colony  was  afterwards  established  in  it.  Accho  was  considered 
by  the  Greeks  to  belong  to  Phoenicia.  It  was  afterwards  called  Ptolemais  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps  Ptolemy  Soter.  By  Boman  authors,  and  on 
coins,  the  place  is  represented  as  a  colony  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It 
was  of  importance  as  a  seaport.  St.  Paul  once  spent  a  day  at  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi.  7),  and  during  its  later  Christian  period  the  place  became  an 
episcopal  see,  the  names  of  several  of  the  bishops  being  handed  down  to 
us.  In  638  the  town  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  after  which  its  Greek 
name  was  <«ain  lost.  It  was  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  in  1104  with  the  aid  of 
a  Genoese  fleet.  Acre  then  became  very  important  as  the  chief  landing- 
place  of  the  Crusaders,  and  also  as  a  commercial  place  ^  the  fleets  of  the 
Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans  frequented  the  harbour,  and  the  forti- 
fications were  strengthened.  At  length,  in  1187,  after  the  battle  of  ^attin 
(p.  281),  Acre  was  reduced  by  Saladin.  In  1189  King  Guy  of  Lusignan 
encamped  before  Acre,  while  a  Pisan  fleet  besieged  it  by  sea.  On  June  6th, 
1191,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  landed  here,  and  with  his  aid  the  town, 
which  Saladin  had  done  his  utmost  to  save,  was  taken  on  July  12th 
(comp.  p.  Ixzxiv).  As  the  sum  which  Saladin  was  to  pay  for  the  ransom 
of  the  prisoners  was  not  forthcoming,  Richard  caused  2500  of  them  to  be 
massacred  in  a  meadow  near  Acre.  Henceforward  'Akk&  was  the  chief 
Christian  stronghold  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  headquarters  of  the  orders 
of  knights  were  transferred  thither,  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  named 
the  town  St.  Jean  d^Acre.  In  1291  Sultan  Melik  el-Ashraf  took  the  place, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Frankish  domination,  though  'Akk&  still  re- 
mained the  usual  landing-place  for  pilgrims  from  tiie  West.  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  cent,  the  Sheikh  Zahir  el-'Omar  made  himself  master  of  Cen- 
tral Palestine  and  chose  Acre  as  his  residence.  The  town  now  began 
rapidly  to  prosper.  His  successor  was  the  infamous  and  cruel  Jezs&r  Pasha, 
who  established  for  himself  an  independent  sovereignty,  extending  to  the 
K.  as  far  as  the  Dog  River  and  Ba'albek,  and  to  the  S.  as  far  as  Gsesarea. 
He  was  chiefly  known  for  his  buildings,  for  which  he  caused  ancient 
materials  to  be  brought  from  Ascalon  (p.  123),  Ceesarea  (p.  237),  and  other 
districts.  In  1799  Acre  was  successfully  defended  against  Kapoleon  by 
the  garrison,  aided  by  some  British  sailors  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Jezslkr 
Pasha  died  in  1804,  and  the  country  was  now  more  peacefully  governed 
by  his  son  Solim&n.  In  1832  Ibr&hlm  Pasha  destroved  the  town,  but  soon, 
as  on  former  occasions,  it  sprang  up  anew.  In  1840  Acre  was  bombarded 
by  vessels  of  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Austria  (p.  Ixzxvi).  The  town 
having  thus  so  often  been  destroyed,  it  has  almost  noranliquities. 
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Acre,  a  seaport  with  12,000  iDhab.  (over  3000  Christians  and 
Jews)  and  the  seat  of  a  Mutesariif  (p.  Irii),  is  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory, at  the  S.E.  end  of  which  remains  of  a  mole  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  only  gate  is  on  the  E.  side.  The  ramparts  date  in 
part  from  the  times  of  the  Crusaders.  The  bazaai^market  still  pre- 
sents a  lively  seene,  but  most  of  the  wholesale  trade  has  migrated 
to  Haifa.  The  harbour  is  now  much  choked  with  sand.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  station  here.  The  town  also  con- 
tains numerous  higher  and  elementary  Moslem  schools,  and  element- 
ary schools  of  the  Latins,  the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  and 
the  Jews.  —  The  spacious  Mosque,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town,  was 
built  by  Jezz4r  Pasha  (p.  284)  with  ancient  materials ^  the  columns 
are  from  Cssarea.  The  interior  decoration  is  tasteless,  but  the  fine 
court,  in  which  Jezzar  himself  is  buried,  is  worth  a  visit.  By  the  N. 
entrance  is  an  elegant  fountain.  —  The  old  Dominican  monastery 
has  an  interesting  arcaded  court.  —  The  present  military  hospital 
is  said  once  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  < — 
Opposite  the  lighthouse  are  several  interesting  old  vaults  with  aps- 
idal  recesses.  The  church  of  the  United  Greeks  retains  traces  of  an 
ancient  apse.  —  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town  is  a  fine  aqueduct 
(p.  270)  constructed  by  Jezzr&  Pasha. 

Acre  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Babis  or  BahaUy  a  sect  of  Persian  origin, 
founded  in  1844  by  Mirza  'All  Mohammed.  Its  present  leader,  Sheikh' Ahhds^ 
who  is  known  under  the  name*  of  Abdu'l  Baha^  is  an  exile  from  Persia 
and  lived  in  Acre  under  the  supervision  of  the  Turkish  police  until  released 
by  the  granting  of  the  Constitution  (1906).  The  doctrines  of  the  sect  form 
a  combination  of  the  practical  humanitarianism  of  the  West  with  a 
devotional  mysticism  of  a  very  high  order. 

From  Aoks  to  Sapbd,  two  days.  The  road,  which  is  practicable  for 
carriages  (fares,  p.  1280)  in  summer,  leads  vi&  El-Beneeh,  Msjd  el-Kar^fn^ 
Er-Rdmeh^  and  Jieirdn.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  224. 

From  Acre  to  Nazareth^  see  p.  243. 


26.  From  ]piif&  to  Jaffa  vi&  'Athlit  and  Csesarea. 

Comp.  Maps^  pp.  224^  11. 

This  is  a  fatiguing  trip,  taking  ii/2-2  days  (ca.  20  hrs.)  by  carriage  and 
2-3  days  on  horseback.    The  times  here  given  refer  to  riders. 

'AtMit,  3  hrs.*,  Tantdra,  IV4  hr.;  Z€mmdrin^  IV4  hr. ;  Caetarea^  21/4  hrs.i 
Bl-Khudeira^  1  hr.  tJVyfo,  9  hrs.  Accommodation  for  the  night  may  be  found 
at  Zammdrin  (p.  287)  and  (at  need)  in  Kalarudtceh  (p.  237).  It  is  advisable 
for  riders  to  take  a  khaiyal  as  escort. 

Starting  from  the  German  colony  (p.  230),  the  road  leads  to  the 
W.  through  the  fields.  To  the  right  are  the  convent  of  the  SoBurs 
Carmelites,  churchyards,  and  the  German  windmill.  After  ^/^  hr. 
we  skirt  the  base  of  Mt  Carmel.  After  1/4  hr.  we  reach  Tell  ««- 
Semek  (a  hill  with  ruins);  on  our  left  is  the  road  to  the  convent 
and  a  few  minutes  farther  on  a  footpath  to  the  ^Spring  of  Elijah'. 
20min.  German  Templar  Colony  of  Neuhardthof,  founded  in  1898-99, 
and  the  ruins  of  Kafr  ^s-^dmir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel,  both  to  the 
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left.  40  min.  EJ-TSreA,  a  large  village  on  our  left  (1^4  M.  distant), 
and  on  our  right  Bfr  el^Kentseh,  a  kind  of  kh&n,  so  named  from  the 
rnins  close  by.  35  min.  Btr  d-Beddv^yehy  on  the  right.  After 
25  min.  we  reach  the  mins  of  Dustrei  (^d^troit'),  a  mediieval  fort, 
belonging  to  the  outer  wall  of  'Athlit.  The  fort  commands  the  pass 
(Petra  Inoisa?  *the  hewn-ont  rook*)  which  leads  through  the  rooks 
here.  Traversing  this  pass,  we  reach  (I/4  hr.)  'Athltt. 

'AtUlt,  celebrated  in  the  period  of  the  Grnsaders  nnder  the  name 
of  Castellum  Peregrinorum  (Chdteau  Phlerin),  or  CoiUe  of  the  Pit^- 
grirrUf  and  also  known  as  Petra  Ithcita  (see  above)  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  cent.,  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Templars  in  1218 
and  made  chief  seat  of  the  order.  In  1291  it  was  destroyed  by 
Saltan  Melikel-Ashraf(p.234).  It  is  now  a  Jewish  colony,  founded 
in  1897  and  belonging  to  Baron  E.  Rothschild,  of  Paris  (600  inhab.). 
'Athlit  occupied  a  very  strong  position  on  a  rocky  mountain-spur 
between  two  bays.  The  outer  wall  had  two  towers  and  three  gates 
to  the  E.,  and  one  gate  to  the  S.;  the  moat  could  be  filled  from 
the  sea.  The  inner  wall  had  only  one  gate  (on  the  E.),  which  was 
protected  by  bastions.  In  front  of  the  gate  was  a  moat,  and  then  a 
wall  with  an  outer  moat.  The  principal  ruins  are  on  the  N.E.,  where 
the  remains  of  the  tower  El-Kamifehj  built  of  beautiful  drafted 
blocks,  and  also  large  vaults  are  to  be  seen.  Many  of  the  stones  used 
for  the  buildings,  especially  those  of  the  Crusaders*  decagonal  church, 
have  been  transported  to  Acre. 

Proceeding  along  the  road  from  'Athltt  and  passing  by  the  ruins 
of  the  S.  tower  of  the  outer  wall,  we  reach  (25  min.)  the  village  of 
Jebcf  (left)j  after  V2  ^^'  ^^  P*8S  Sarafand  on  our  left;  after  12  min. 
we  see  Kafr  Ldm  on  our  left,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Crusaders*  fort, 
and  farther  up,  on  the  hill,  'Ain  Ghazdl;  we  then  pass  the  ruins  of 
Haidara  and  reach  (40  min.)  — 

Tan^fira,  the  ancient  Dor  (Josh.  xvii.  11 ;  Judges  1.  27)  and  the 
seat  "of  one  of  Solomon*s  officers,  now  a  village  of  200  inhabitants. 

Classical  authors  mention  Dora  as  a  Phoenician  colony.  Here,  on  the 
rocky  coast,  the  murez,  or  purple  shell-flsh,  was  captored,  and  was  ap' 
parently  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In  the  inscription  of 
Eshmunazar  (p.  278)  the  epithet  ^mighty^  is  applied  to  the  town.  During 
the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Dor  was  destroyed.  The  Roman  general,  Gabinius, 
restored  the  town  and  harbour.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the  ruins  of 
this  once  *very  great  city'  were  still  an  object  of  admiration. 

Opposite  the  little  town  are  several  small  islands,  and  between 
it  and  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  a  swamp.  To  the  N.  rises  a  rocky 
eminence  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  high  tower,  El^Burj  or  KhUrbet 
TarhtHra;  it  formed  part  of  a  fort  built  by  the  Crusaders.  On  the  S. 
side  of  the  rock  are  several  caverns.  To  the  N.  of  the  tower  is  the 
port  of  the  ancient  town ;  remains  of  the  harbour  buildings  (a  large 
structure  with  columns)  are  still  visible  on  the  shore  below.  Old 
tombs  are  also  to  be  found.  A  road  led  from  the  ruins  to  El^Hanndneh 
(ancient  cistern),  where  a  few  ancient  columns  are  still  standing. 
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The  road  now  bends  towards  the  mountains.  Passing  Fureidia, 
we  reach  (l»/4  hr.)  ZammMn  (Hotel  Graff;  Grand-H6tel). 

Zamm&rin  (Jewish  Siikron  TcfaJt&b^  ^Memorial  of  JacoV)  has  760  in- 
hab.  and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine.  It 
was  founded  in  1882  by  Baron  E.  Rothschild.  The  colonists,  most  of 
whom  have  emigrated  from  Boumania,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
wine-growing  and  possess  large  wine-cellars.  The  greater  part  of  them 
speak  German. 

We  descend  hence  to  the  S.E.,  passing  nnmerons  remains  of  col- 
umns, to  (60  min.)  Mdmda  (Miyamdsjj  the  Croeodilopolis  of  Strabo 
(a  crocodile  was  killed  here  as  late  as  1902).  On  the  right  is  a  khUn, 
which  was  once  a  fort  and  adjoins  a  Roman  theatre.  Remains  of  the 
aqueduct  are  also  visible;  it  ran  along  here  from  the  springs  of 
Sindidneh  (E.)  to  Casarea.  —  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Nahr  et-Zerkd 
(Hhe  blue  river;),  the  Crocodile  Biver  of  Pliny.  The  climate  of  this 
marshy  region  resembles  that  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 

After  crossing  the  bridge  the  road  divides :  the  branch  to  the  right 
leads  to  Cssarea  (see  below);  the  other  leads  to  the  S.,  vi&  (11  M.) 
KdMn,  (16  ^.)Kalan8dw€h  (nightquarters  in  the  khin),  with  two  Cru- 
saders' castles,  (2OV2  M.)  Et-Ttreh,  (24  M.)  Kafr  Sdba,  and  (261/4  M.) 
Btr  'Adasy  to  the  (30M.1  New  Bridge  over  the  Nahrel-'Aujd^  y^hr. 
below  Rds  el-'Ain  (p.  10).   This  point  is  9V2  M.  from  Jaffa. 

The  DiGBEssioN  to  G^sabba  can  be  made  by  carriage  only  in 
dry  weather.  From  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  ez-Zer^i  (see  above), 
we  reach  the  ruins  in  1 V2  ^^'  Bosnians  have  been  settled  here  since 
1884  and  can  supply  rough  nightquarters  in  case  of  need. 

Bnini  of  Csesarea  (KaUdrtyeh).  —  The  history  of  the  town  begins 
with  Herod  the  Great,  who  erected  a  magnificent  seaport  on  the  site  of 
^Strato's  Tower\  and  named  it  (ktesarea^  in  honour  of  Augustus  (B.C.  13; 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  21,  5-8 i  etc.).  Geesarea  soon  became  the  most  impor- 
tant city  in  Palestine,  and  was  appointed  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
procurators.  Vespasian  and  Titus  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a 
Roman  colony.  SS.  Paul,  Philip,  and  Peter  visited  the  place,  and  St.  Paul 
was  a  prisoner  here  for  two  years.  About  A.D.  200  Csesarea  became  the 
residence  of  a  bishop,  who  down  to  451  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Palsestina  Prima,  including  even  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  As 
early  as  the  3rd  cent,  the  city  possessed  a  learned  school  at  which  Origen 
once  taught,  and  where  £usebius  (d.  340),  afterwards  bishop  of  Gsesarea, 
was  educated.  At  a  later  period  the  town  is  said  to  have  been  besieged 
bv  the  Moslems  for  seven  years,  and  to  have  capitulated  at  last.  In 
1101,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.,  it  yielded  a  rich 
booty.  Among  other  prizes  was  found  a  hexagonal  vase  of  green  crystal, 
supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  This  vase  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  mediaeval  poetry  as  the  ^holy  grail".  The  town  was  twice 
rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Beybars  in  1265.  A 
great  part  of  the  ruins  was  carried  away  in  the  time  of  JezzEr  Pasha 
(comp.  p.  334),  and  the  work  of  destruction  is  still  going  on. 

The  Mediaeval  Totrn,  which  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  area  of 
the  Roman  town,  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  measuring 
600  yds.  from  N.  to  S.  and  250  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  The  walls,  which 
are  scarped,  are  8V2  ft«  thick  and  are  enclosed  by  a  moat,  lined 
with  masonry,  about  40  ft.  wide.    Bastions,  33-53  ft.   wide  and 
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projecting  23-30  ft.,  occurred  at  iuteivals  of  16  to  29  yds.  along 
the  wall ;  nine  of  them  may  still  be  counted  along  the  £.  side.  The 
E.  and  N.  walls  had  each  a  strong  tower  in  the  middle,  and  the  E. 
and  S.  walls  had  each  an  entrance-gate ;  that  in  the  S.  wall  is  still 
in  existence.  The  ruins,  except  the  fragments  of  gran.ite  columns, 
are  all  of  sandstone.  —  Within  the  wall  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town 
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are  the  remains  of  a  large  church  of  the  Crusaders'  period  (PI.  1),  the 
three  apses  of  which  are  still  recognizable.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
church  are  the  ruins  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  temple 
(PI.  2)  erected  by  Herod  in  honour  of  Casar.  Not  far  from  the 
mole,  which  is  almost  entirely  built  of  columns  and  eucircles  the 
harbour  on  the  N.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  smaller  church  (PI.  3).  —  On 
the  S.W.  side  a  ridge  of  rock,  bounding  the  harbour,  runs  out 
into  the  sea.   This  natural  pier  was  enlarged  by/fipxp4jtl?tjid  on  it 
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stood  his  so-called  Tower  of  Dmsus.  Blocks  of  granite  are  still  seen 
under  water.  The  foundations  only  of  the  Temple  of  Gssar  are  now 
extant,  and  their  white  stones  confirm  the  statement  of  Josephus 
that  the  materials  for  it  were  brought  from  a  great  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  reef  was  probably  the  site  of  the  'Tower  of  Strato* 
(PI.  4).  Adjacent  are  the  remains  of  a  medieval  castle  (PI.  5),  within 
which  a  government  building  has  been  erected. 

The  Roman  Town  covered  an  area  of  some  370  acres.  To  the  S.  of 
the  tovm,  5  min.  beyond  the  S.  gate  of  the  medisval  wall,  is  traceable 
a  semicircular  building,  probably  a  theatre,  which  could  be  filled 
with  sea- water  by  means  of  canals  and  turned  into  a  naumachia.  — 
In  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  town  (a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  theatre) 
are  the  remains  of  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  Herod  (hippodrome), 
with  an  obelisk  and  three  'meta'  of  rose  granite.  It  was  formed  of 
earth  and  accommodated  20,000  spectators.  —  The  town  was  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts.  One  of  these  comes  from  the  Nahr 
ez-Zerka  (p.  237)  on  the  N.,  and  a  wall  was  built  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  waters  of  the  marshy  land  into  this  channel.  The 
other  aqueduct  comes  from  M&mas  (see  p.  237). 

Drivers  most  return  from  Geesarea  to  the  carriage-road  (p.  237).  Riders 
may  proceed  direetly  (to  Jaffa  10  hrs.)  by  the  road  to  the  S.  to  (Vi  hr.) 
the  JToAr  a-M^jir  (or  WAdi  el-Sh»d«ira)\  10  min.  El-Ehudtira  (night- 
quarters),  the  largest  in  area  (about  11  sq.  M.)  of  the  Jewisli  colonies  in 
Samaria  (165  inhab.).  founded  in  1891;  li/i  hr.  Nahr  IskanderCneh  (Abu 
ZabHra).  After  10  mm.  the  road  bends  inland,  to  the  left;  in  11/4  hr.  we 
come  to  Mukhdlid^  and  in  IVs  hr.  more  to  Ntihr  el-Fdlii  (with  ruins  of 
the  same  name),  in  the  spring  a  swamp  with  papyrus-plants.  In  li/s  hr. 
we  reach  the  ruins  of  Ars&f.  Arsdf  is  the  Apolhnia  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers ;  the  modem  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  god  Reseph, 
who  was  identified  with  Apollo.  In  the  middle  ages  this  place  was  believed 
to  be  the  ancient  AntipcttrU,  The  ruins  date  from  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
saders and  are  gradually  disappearing.  In  the  plain  of  Arsfif  a  great  battle 
was  fought  on  Sept.  7th,  1191,  between  the  Crusaders  (Richard  Goeur-de- 
Lion)  and  the  Saracens  (Saladin).  In  18  min.  we  reach  the  Baram  ^Ali 
ibn  'Aleirn  (Sidnd  ^Ali)^  a  Moslem  pilgrim-resort  with  ruins  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  harbour.  Hence  along  the  sea- coast  to  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the 
ford  of  the  Ifahr  eWAujA  (p.  10)  and  to  (2  hrs.)  Jaffa.  In  spring,  however, 
when  the  river  is  not  fordable,  it  is  better  to  ride  into  the  country  to 
El-JeUl  (Vsbr.)  and  thence  in  li/ihr.,  passing  the  Sheikh  Hu'annis,  to  the 
Old  Bridge  (comp.  p.  287).    From  the  bridge  to  Jaffa  (p.  6)  in  2  hrs. 


27.  From  Haif&  to  Damascus  by  Railway. 

Comp.  Maps^  pp.  224,  155. 

176V«  M.  The  brancMine  from  Haifd  to  Der'a  (100  M.)  was  constructed 
by  the  Turkish  government  to  connect  the  Hej^z  Railway  (p.  143)  with  the 
coast,  and  was  opened  on  Oct.  16th,  1906.*  —  Trains  run  daily  in  both 
direetiont,  leavinethe  termini  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  according 
to  Turkish  time  (0  a.m.  by  (Central  European  time).  From  Hcnfa  to  Bamakh 
in  3  hrs.  (fares  43  pi.  20  pa.,  22  pi.);  to  Damaictu  in  10  hrs.  (142  pi.  20 
or  66  pi.  20  pa.).  It  is  desirable  to  travel  first-class,  particularly  for  ladies. 
—  Railway  Rate  of  Exchange.  Napoleon  =  86  pi.  20  pa.,  1  pound  sterling 
=  109  pi.  10  pa.,  1  Turkish  pound  =  96  pi. ;  1  mejidi  =  t9>pi.  —  jDjnnrr 
is  served  at  Der'a  (buffet;  stop  of  1/2  br.).  itizedbyV^OOglC 
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Haifd,  see  p.  ^9.  —  The  railway  skirts  the  N.  edge  of  Mount 
Carmel  and  runs  to  the  S.E.,  parallel  with  the  carriage-road,  through 
the  plain  of  the  Kishon.  On  the  right  are  Beled  esh-Sheikh,  El-TdjUr 
(p.  242),  and  ElnJeUmeh,  The  line  to  Acre  diverges  near  Beled 
esh-Sheikh,  3  M.  from  Haifa.  —  After  8  M.  we  cross  the  Kishon 
(p.  228).  The  line  follows  the  N.  bank  of  the  stream,  and  to  the  N,  of 
the  Tell  el-Ka8$U  (p.  229)  enters  the  Plain  of  Jezreel  (p.  227),  which 
it  crosses  in  an  almost  straight  S.E.  direction.  After  passing  the 
station  of  (13V2  M.)  Tell  esh-Shammdn,  it  reaches  the  W.  foot  of  the 
Nehi  Daht  (p.  246)  at  (221/2  M.)  El-FOUh,  where  the  projected 
line  from  Jerusalem  (see  p.  215)  will  join  ours.  It  then  descends 
the  Nahr  J&lAd  (see  below),  passing  PIV2  M.)  Shattd, 

36V2  M.  BeisHn.  The  railway  station  lies  IV2  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  near  the  Kh&n  of  El  -  Ahmar  (p.  241).  —  Beisan 
(430  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean)  is  the  capital  of  a 
Mudiriyeh  (p.  Mi),  contains  3000  inhab.,  and  lies  in  an  expansion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  JdlHd,  which  slopes  down  hence  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  Gh6r  (p.  131),  ca.  300  ft.  below.  The  district  be- 
longs to  the  imperial  domain  (Jiftlik). 

History.  The  Old  Testament  Beth-Shean  or  Beth-Shan  was  mach  more 
extensive  than  the  present  village.  During  the  reign  of  Saul  it  still  be- 
longed to  the  Ganaanites  (Judges  i.  27  et  seq. ;  1  Sam.  zxzi.  10),  though  it 
lay  in  the  territory  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  One  of  Solomon's  Officers 
resided  at  Beth-shean,  but  it  never  became  a  Jewish  town  (2  Mace.  xii.  80). 
In  the  Greek  period  the  town  was  called  ScythopoliSy  and  belonged  to  the 
Decapolis  (p.  Ixxx).  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  known  by  both 
its  names.  Numerous  palms  are  said  to  have  once  flourished  in  the  en- 
virons, but  in  the  13th  cent,  the  Arab  geographer  Y&kdt  saw  two  only. 

The  most  Important  ruins  are  the  following :  In  the  garden  of 
the  Serai  the  remains  of  a  Churchy  including  numerous  Corinthian 
capitals  (now  in  the  Serai),  have  been  found.  —  To  the  N,E.  the 
foundation-walls  of  the  mosque  Jdmf  el-Arhcfin  Ohazdwi^  finished 
in  1403-4.  It  was  formerly  a  church;  the  apse  is  still  distinctly 
traceable  at  the  E.  end.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  village  is  a  dilapidated 
Hippodrome^  300  ft.  long  and  174  ft.  wide.  —  About  325  yds.  to 
the  N.  of  this,  in  the  valley,  lies  the  great  Amphitheatre  (El^^'AMd), 
180  ft.  in  diameter.  The  passages  and  outlets  of  the  interior  are 
still  preserved;  the  tiers  of  seats  have  disappeared.  The  remark- 
able recesses  probably  served  to  improve  the  acoustics.  The  theatre 
was  also  equipped  for  naumachiaB,  the  water  coming  from  the 
spring  'Ain  el^Meldh^  a  little  to  the  E.  —  A  Colonnade  once  led 
along  the  brook  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  an  ancient  bridge,  JUr  el- 
MakW,  a  little  below  the  point  where  the  brook  flows  into  the 
Nahr  Jiliid.  —  On  the  other  side  (N.)  of  the  bridge  are  remains  of 
an  old  street ;  to  the  left  is  Tell  eUMastaha^  with  the  rains  of  a  fort ; 
to  the  right,  near  some  columns,  is  the  reservoir  El-rHammdm; 
close  by  are  numerous  rock-tombs  and  still  farther  to  the'^S.  a  large 
Tock-tomb  called  Mughdret  Ahu  Ydghi,  —  On  the  hill  TeU  el-Huan^ 
to  the  N.  of  the  theatre,  lay  the  Castle;  traces  of  the  thick  wall 
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whicli  once  enclosed  the  sammit,  and  a  partly  preserved  portal  may 
still  be  observed.  The  fine  view  extends  to  the  W.  up  to  Zer'in 
(p.  244).  To  the  E.  and  S.  we  look  down  on  the  Jordan  valley.  — 
At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  territory  of  Beislln  is  the  upper  bridge 
Ji$r  el-Khdn.  From  the  bridge  we  obtain  a  line  view  of  the  valley, 
with  its  numerous  columns  and  other  ruins.  If  we  follow  the  old 
road  from  the  bridge  northwards,  we  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the  large  Khdn 
el-Ahmarj  the  greater  part  of  which  is  built  of  ancient  materials. 

From  Beis&n  to  N^Xbvlut  and  to  Tiberias^  see  p.  224. 

Leaving  Beis&n,  the  train  first  ascends  the  W.  (r.)  side  of  the 
Talley  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  crosses  the  river  just  to  the  S.  of 
the  old  bridge  Jiar  el-Mujdmi'  (48  M. ;  p.  224).  The  railway-bridge, 
66  yds.  in  length,  marks  the  lowest  point  of  the  line  (816  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  sea).  After  crossing  the  (49  M.)  Yarmiik  (see  below), 
by  a  viaduct  164  ft.  long,  close  to  its  junction  vrith  the  Jordan,  we 
continue  to  the  N.  along  the  left  side  of  the  valley,  and  reach  the 
S.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  at  the  unimportant  village  of  — 

64  M.  Samakh  (610  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  buffet). 
Carriage-road  to  Tiberias ;  motor-launch  thither,  see  p.  262. 

The  line  now  enters  the  mountains  of  the  country  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  and  begins  to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Yarmijik  (p.  xlix). 
This  tributary  of  the  Jordan,  which  derives  its  Arab  name,  SherVat 
el-Menddireh,  from  the  Beduin  tribe  ^Arab  el-Menddirehj  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  HUromyctSy  a  corruption  of  Yarmuk,  the  name 
given  to  it  in  the  Talmud.  It  descends  from  the  HauriLn  and  J6Un, 
separating  the  latter  from  the  Jebel  'Ajli^u  to  the  S.  Its  volume  is 
nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Jordan.  Its  deep  valley  penetrates 
rocks  of  limestone ;  but,  after  the  channel  had  been  hollowed  out, 
the  valley  must  have  been  covered  with  a  stream  of  volcanic  rock, 
through  which  the  river  had  to  force  a  new  passage,  to  the  S. 

After  twice  crossing  the  river  by  viaducts,  each  360  ft.  in  length, 
the  line  reaches  (59  M.)  El-Hammi  (*The  Baths'),  on  the  N.  bank, 
vrith  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Qadara  or  Amatha,  The  sanatory 
properties  of  these  springs  are  extolled  by  Eusebius  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  they  are  to  this  day  freely  visited  in  the  season  (April). 
The  chief  springs  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Around  the 
large  basin,  which  is  partly  artificial,  are  traces  of  vaulted  bath- 
houses. The  water  smells  and  tastes  of  sulphur,  and  though  clear  in 
appearance,  deposits  on  the  stones  a  sediment  which  is  used  medi- 
cinally. The  Beduins  regard  the  bathing-place  as  neutral  ground. 
The  ancient  Qadara^  now  named  Mukeis  (see  p.  161),  lies  on  the 
height  to  the  S.  of  the  river,  1  hr.  distant  from  the  springs. 

The  Une  continues  to  follow  the  Yarm^^  valley,  recrossing  to 
its  S.  side.  The  passage  of  the  narrow  gorges,  with  their  steep  rocky 
sides  and  (in  the  rainy  season)  rushing  torrents,  presents  a  series 
of  picturesque  views.  A  number  of  similar  deep  w&dis  debouch  from 
both  aides  into  the  Tarm^k  valley.  Just  before  reaching  the  mouth 
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of  tlie  Wddi  'Am  Ohazdl  (S.)?  the  line  crosses  again  to  the  N.  aide 
of  the  yalley.  It  then  threads  a  tunnel  and  recrosses  to  the  S.  side. 

66V2  M.  SUtion  of  the  Wddi  Kleit,  which  here  opens  on  ^e  S. 
The  Tarmii^  is  now  joined  on  the  left  (N.)  side  by  the  Nahr  er- 
Bukkdd,  the  chief  river  of  the  JdUn,  which  rises  on  the  S.  slopes 
of  Mount  Hermon.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  we  are  still 
167  ft.  below  the  sea,  the  level  of  which  the  railway  first  attains 
at  kilometre-stone  116  (71 V2  M.  from  Haifa). 

74  M.  Esh'Shajara  (90  ft).  —  77  M.  Makdrim  (236  ft.)  U«s  at 
the  junction  of  three  important  streams:  the  Wddi  esh-SheUdUh 
(p.  161),  coming  from  the  S.E.;  the  Wddi  et-Zeidi  (p.  146),  from 
the  E. ;  and  the  main  source  of  the  TarmCi|^,  from  the  N.E.  The 
upper  part  of  the  last  is  known  as  the  Wddi  el^Efireir.  —  The  line 
now  leaves  the  Yarm^l:  valley  and  ascends  (several  tunnels)  in 
wi4e  and  steep  curves  to  — 

84  M.  Zeitdn  (820  ft.),  011  the  N.  side  of  the  Wddi  ex-Zeidt,  here 
named  Mdyet  Zeizdn,  Beyond  the  station  there  is  a  pretty  waterfall 
on  the  left.  —  921/2  M.  El'Mu%eirib,  also  a  station  (2  M.  distant) 
of  the  French  Haur&u  Railway  (p.  158). 

100  M.  Defa  (buffet) ;  sUtion  of  the  Hejiz  Railway,  see  p.  145. 
From  De/a  to  (76V8  M.)  Damascus  or  to  (2O8V2  M.)  El-Mcfdn,  see 
R.  17. 

28.  From  9aif&  to  Nazareth. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  224. 

24  M.  Carriage-road;  carriage  (p.  230)  in  5  hrs.  —  Bridle>path  from 
Acre  to  Nazareth,  see  p.  248. 

The  road  leads  through  the  £.  suburb  and  traverses  the  plain  of 
the  Kishon,  running  parallel  with  the  railway  (p.  240)  and  passing 
the  brackish  springs  of  (1 V4  M.)  *Aydn  es-Sa^di,  Beyond  (3  M.)  the 
village  of  BeUd  esh- Sheikh  we  pass  through  a  beautiful  olive- grove 
with  the  Btr  Maryam,  a  spring  of  good  water.  5  M.  the  poor  village 
of  El-YdjUr,  with  extensive  mulberry-plantations;  7  M.  Wddi  esh' 
Shdmofiyeh^  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  descending  from 
Esfiya  (p.  232);  8  M.  TeU  'Omar  (on  the  hUl  to  the  right  is  El- 
JelemeK).  The  road  then  crosses  the  Kishon  (a  road  diverges  here 
to  the  right  to  Jen^^  see  p.  229),  and  ascends  past  the  village  of  El- 
Hdrithtyeh,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Harosheth  (Judges  iv.  2). 
At  this  point  we  have  a  pretty  retrospect.  The  road  then  ascends 
through  a  pleasant  valley,  with  groves  of  oaks,  to  the  crest  of  the 
hiU  (about  575  feet)  and  descends  into  the  marshy  Wddi  Jeida 
(unwholesome  water).  Somewhat  farther  on  to  the  left  are  the 
German  colonies  of  Umm  eWAmtd  or  Waldheim  (Protestants)  and 
BethUhem  (Templars),  founded  in  1906-7.  123/4  M.  the  vlUage  of 
Jeida,  —  15  M.  8emdniyeh,  to  the  left  on  the  hill,  the  first  settle- 
ment in  Palestine  of  the  German  Templars  (1868),  is  now  deserted. 
Not  far  from  the  road  is  an  unwholesome  spring.  Farther  on,  on 
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an  isolated  hill  in  the  plain,  is  Jebata  (an  ancient  Oabatha').  We 
skirt  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  we  have  above  us  the  village  of  Ma'liLl, 
The  road  next  ascends  to  (18  M.)  the  large  village  of  El-Mfujeidil, 
which  possesses  a  Greek  chapel,  a  school  of  the  Russian  Palestine 
Society,  a  Franciscan  school,  and  a  community  with  a  little  Pro- 
testant churchy  and  a  school.  The  road  then  strikes  across  the 
threshing-floor  and  leads  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  mountains.  From 
the  point  where  the  road  bends  to  the  E.  we  enjoy  the  finest  view 
on  the  Nazareth  road.  We  survey  the  plain  of  Jezreel  as  far  the 
mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  Jenin  (p.  227)  in  the  S.E.  angle,  the 
mouth  of  the  JalM  valley  towards  the  E.,  the  Little  Hermon,  and 
so  on ;  below  us  lies  the  village  of  Jinjdr.  Soon  after  we  have  a 
view  of  Mt.  Tabor  and,  somewhat  nearer,  of  the  *Mount  of  the  Pre- 
cipitation' at  Nazareth  (p.  245).  — We  next  reach  (22  M.)  the  pretty 
village  of  Ydfd^  the  Japhia  of  Joshua  xix.  12.  A  tradition  arose 
in  the  middle  ages  that  the  home  of  Zebedee  and  his  sons  James 
and  John  was  situated  here.  Josephus  fortified  the  place.  Y&fa  has 
a  girls'  day-school  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  two  Latin 
churches,  and  a  Greek  church  and  school.  After  a  short  ascent, 
through  the  verdant  Wddi  el-Emir,  Nazareth  suddenly  comes  into 
viev7.  To  the  left,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  Belloni's  School  (p.  247): 
to  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  a  Greek  chapel  in  the 
form  of  a  tower;  in  front,  among  cypresses,  is  the  Latin  chapel  of 
Maria  del  Tremore,  so  named  from  a  legend  of  the  12th  cent., 
according  to  which  the  Virgin  was  standing  here  when  the  Jews  of 
Nazareth  wanted  to  cast  Jesus  down  headlong  from  the  brow  of  the 
hill  (Luke  iv.  28,  29).  —  Nasareth,  see  p.  246. 

From  Acre  to  Nazareth. 

The  bridle-path  (6V2  hrs.)  follows  first  the  Haif&  road,  passing  after 
a  few  minutes  a  Moslem  cemetery  and  wending'  to  the  left  (E.)  through 
the  gardens.  In  50  min.  it  crosses  the  Wddi  el  HazHn;  25  min.  Kkirbet 
DaUk;  Vj*  hr.  ure  cross  the  Wddt  el-'Adcutyeh. 

1  hr.  Shefi  'Amr,  a  village  with  2700  inhab.  of  all  confessions,  a  con- 
vent of  the  Dames  de  Nazareth ,  and  a  station  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  possessing  a  chapel,  a  girls'  and  a  boys'  day-school,  and  a  dispen- 
sary. According  to  the  Aiubian  geographer  T&kAt,  Saladin's  camp  was 
situated  here  whilst  he  harassed  the  Franks  who  were  besieging  Acre. 
The  most  interesting  building  is  the  ancient  Castle^  once  a  spacious  strong- 
hold with  thick  walls,  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  certain  'Amr  (or  by 
Zihir  el-'Omar,  p.  334).  The  ancient  entrance  was  on  the  E.  side,  the 
present  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side  \  the  N.  front  is  the  best  preserved  part. 
About  1/4  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  on  a  hill  the  slopes  of  which  contain 
many  cisterns  and  caverns,  is  situated  El'Bwrj,  another  mediievsl  castle 
(One  view).  To  the  8.  of  Shefa  'Amr  are  beautiful  rock-tombs  with  or- 
nam^ats,  garlands,  and  figures  of  lions  in  Byzantine  style. 

From  Shefa  'Amr  we  continue  to  follow  the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the 
E.,  then  0/4  hr.)  descend  into  a  small  valley,  and  (I/4  hr.)  avoid  a  path  to 
the  right.  To  the  left,  at  (Vs  br.)  the  Bir  el-Btddwtyeh^  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  the  fertile  plain  called  Sahel  el-Battdf  (basalt  formation),  which  answers 
to  the  Flain  ofZAulon.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  it  Asochis.  We  now 
enter  a  small  valley  to  the  right.  After  V4  hr.  we  turn  to  thejeft  and  in  10 
min.  reach  the  hill  of  —  ^^1 
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BafiFuriyeh.  The  village,  which  lies  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  hill, 
corresponds  with  the  Sepphori*  of  Josephus,  the  JSippori  of  the  rahbis,  and 
the  Dioeaesarea  of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  synedria 
into  which  Gabinius  divided  this  region.  Herod  the  Great  took  it  by  storm, 
and  after  his  death  it  was  destroyed  by  Varus.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
was  splendidly  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas  and  became  the  oapitul  of  Galilee. 
About  the  year  A.  D.  180  the  Great  Sanhedrim  was  transferred  hither 
by  the  rabbi  Juda  Nasi,  but  Sepphoris  was  destroyed  in  339.,  as  the  numer- 
ous Jews  who  resided  here  had  revolted  against  the  Romans. 

To  the  m.  of  the  large  village  (3500  inbab.),  beside  a  modern  Fran- 
ciscan chapel,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Bcuilica^  built  in  the  4th  cent,  by  Count 
Joseph  of  Tiberias  (p.  262)  and  reatored  in  the  12th,  on  the  traditional  site 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  (comp.  p.  49).  The  principal 
apse  and  that  of  the  K.  aisle  are  preserved.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the 
6th  cent,  a  chapel  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  'h%ye 
been  hailed  by  the  angel.  —  The  Castle^  which  dates  from  the  Crusaders' 
time,  has  a  round-arched  portal  adorned  with  rosettes.  The  w^llsareof 
great  thickness.  In  the  interior  a  damaged  stair  ascends  to  a  chamber 
with  pointed  vaulting  and  small  windows.  The  top  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  green  environs.  '  Large  ancient  reservoirs  and  a  conduit  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffiiriyeh. 

The  road  to  Nazareth  leads  to  the  S.  and  0/4  br.)  enters  a  small 
valley.  To  the  left  we  observe  (i/a  hr.)  the  village  of  Er-Reineh  (p.  2S1), 
and  by  the  Weli  J^€bi  Sa'fn  we  reach  the  height.  In  20  min.  more  we 
are  at  Nazareth  (p.  246). 

29.  From  Jenin  to  Kazareth  vi&  Zer  in  and  861em. 

Comp.  Map^  p,  224. 

Carriage-road  from  Jenin  to  El-FUleh  (railway  station,  see  p.  240).  The 
route  described  below,  via  S6lem  and  i^am,  is  longer,  but  more  interesting. 

Jentthf  see  p.  227.  —  On  quitting  Jentn,  we  leave  the  mosque 
to  the  left  and  ride  towards  the  spurs  of  the  Jehel  FukH^ay  running 
from  E.S.E.  to  W.N.W.,  with  a  precipitous  face  (170*0  ft)  towards 
the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  answering  to  the  ancient  Oilboa  Mountains. 
It  was  once  wooded,  but  is  now  bare  except  towards  the  S.,  where 
it  has  been  partly  brought  under  cultivation.  Above,  to  the  right, 
are  the  villages  of  Jelb6n  (preserving  the  name  of  Gilboa)  and 
FukH'a,  in  front  of  which  lies  Bdt  Kdd,  To  the  W.,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  are  the  villages  of  El-Yamon  and  8tli  (p.  228).  About 
50  min.  from  Jenln^Ardneh  is  seen,  1/4  hr.  to  the  right,  and  'Arra- 
bSneh  farther  up.  To  the  left  (10  min.j  is  El-Jelemehj  beyond  which 
rises  the  hill  of  Mukeibeleh. 

On  a  hill  to  the  right,  after  8/4  hr. ,  is  seen  the  Nehi  Me%ar,  a 
Moslem  place  of  pilgrimage.    We  next  reach  (25  min.)  — 

Zer'in,  situated  on  a  N.W.  spur  of  the  Gilboa  mountains.  Zer^iu 
is  the  ancient  Jezreel,  a  town  of  Issachar. 

Close  by  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  fought  by  Saul  against  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xzix.  1).  Saul  himself  fell  here,  whence  David  in 
his  lament  says  *Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you*  (2  Sam.  i.  21).  After  Saul's  death  Jesreel 
remained  for  a  time  in  possession  of  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9). 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  King  Ahab  and  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xviii. 
45  et  seq. ;  1  Kings  xxi.  •,  2  Kings  ix).  In  the  book  of  Judith  Jesreel  is 
called  Esdraelon  or  Esdrelom.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  it  is  men- 
tioned as  Parvum  Gerinum.  DgtzedbyGoOglc 
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We  now  stand  on  the  watershed;  the  hill,  partly  artificial, 
gradually  slopes  down  on  almost  every  side.  There  are  old  wine- 
presses on  the  E.  and  S.E.  slopes.  The  mediaeval  tower  affords  a 
good  Yiew  of  the  valley  as  far  as  Beisan  (p.  240),  of  the  mountains 
to  the  E.  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  as  far  as  Mt.  Garmel. 
To  the  N.,  through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  is  seen  Nazareth. 

Beyond  Zefin  our  route  leads  to  the  N. ,  across  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  the  railway  (p.  240),  to  the  heights  of  the  Nehi  DaM, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  mak&m  or  sanctuary  and  a  village 
situated  at  the  top  (1690  ft.).  It  is  also  known  as  Little  Hermon^  a 
name  due  to  St.  Jerome's  mistaken  reference  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12.  The 
hill  Moreh  (Judges  vii.  1)  is  also  to  be  looked  for  in  this  vicinity. 
Our  route  passes  (^4  hr.)  the  cistern  Bir  es-Sweid,  and  (^4  hr.) 
crosses  a  water-course.  A  path  diverging  here  to  the  left  also  leads 
to  Nazareth.  Our  road,  which  leads  more  to  the  N.E.,  next  reaches 
the  small  village  of  Solem,  situated  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Nebi  Dal^i. 

8616111,  86lam^  or  SiUem,  is  the  ancient  £fanem  ot  Shunem,  a 
town  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  The  form  SCilem  is  found  in  the 
word  Shulamite  (Song  of  Sol.  vi.  13).  Here,  too,  probably  stood 
the  house  of  the  Shunammite  woman  (2  Kings  iv.  8). 

The  road  to  (i%  hr.)  Nazareth  skirts  the  W.  slope  of  the  hills 
until  it  reaches  an  arm  of  the  great  plain.  We  obtain  (^2  ^'0  ^ 
view  of  Mt.  Tabor,  and  cross  the  great  caravan  route  from  Egypt  to 
Damascus.  Several  water-courses  are  crossed  in  the  plain.  On  the 
right  (20  min.)  lies  Iksdl  (^Cheaulloth,  Joshua  xix.  18,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Zebulon  and  Issachar).  There  are  numerous  ancient  tombs 
here.  On  the  N.  side  descend  sharply  the  rocks  of  the  so-called 
Mountain  of  the  Brecipitation.  To  the  E.  of  this  hill  is  the  mouth 
of  a  precipitous  wadl,  which,  however,  we  do  not  ascend.  We 
turn  more  to  the  left,  following  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  then 
mount  by  a  steep  path  (10  min.).  This  leads  to  (V4  hr.)  a  small 
valley  which  we  follow  towards  the  N.,  past  a  spring  called  Btr 
Abu  YeUehj  to  (10  min.)  Ydfd,  a  village  on  the  road  from  Haifa  to 
Nazareth  (p.  243). 

Fbom  SOlbm  to  Nazabstu  vii  Nain  (2  hrs.).  From  Sdlem  we  first 
follow  the  direct  road  to  Nasareth,  and  then,  after  35  min.,  diverge  from 
it  to  the  right.  The  road  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  and  reaches  (>/s  hr.) 
Hain,  a  small  villaM  famed  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's 
son  (Luke  vii.  ii-lo).  The  village  consists  of  wretched  clay  huts.  Near 
it  are  some  rock-tombs  and  a  Franciscan  chapel.  From  ifain  we  go  on 
vi&  IJUdl  to  (65  min.)  the  Mount  of  the  Precipitation  (see  above). 

The  digression  may  be  prolonged  from  Nain  to  (1  hr.)  Bndftr,  the  road 
to  which  also  skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  small  and  dirty  village 
contains  no  antiquities  except  a  few  caverns.  This  was  the  ancient  Endor^ 
a  town  of  Manasseh,  where  the  shade  of  Samuel  was  raised  by  the  witch 
and  consulted  by  Saul  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  battle  of  Gilboa  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7-2U).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  Endor  was  still  a  large  village. 
—  In  returning  from  Endilr  we  cross  the  valley  again,  this  time  towards 
the  N.W.  •,  and  after  ii/s  hr.  we  reach  the  l!Tain  road  near  Iksal, 
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Accommodation.  HdTSL  Qbbhania  (landlord,  HeseltcfiwercU)^  at  the  S. 
entrance  to  the  town,  plain  but  good  and  clean,  pension  (without  wine) 
8-10,  from  Feb.  to  May  1112Vs  Ar-v  Hospicb  (Ca»a  Nwtva)  of  the  Franciscan 
monastery,  similar  charges.  —  The  best  camping-ground  is  among  the 
orchards  to  the  N.  or  on  the  threshing-floor. 

Horses.  Khalil  Sem^dm  and  ShahdM  Doteri  are  recommended  as  Mukaris. 

Pbyiiciana.  Dr.  Bcrkngeour  (English)  ^  Dr.  Vartan^  who  has  studied 
in  England.  —  Scottish  ProUHant  ffotpital  (Dr.  Vartam)^  Attttro-Germem 
Ho^tal  of  the  Order  of  Fate  Une  Fratelli  (Brothers  of  Mercy  of  St.  John 
of  God)  I  Hotpital  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Turkish  Post  Office;  international  Teleffraph. 

Agency  of  the  Oerman  BatUc  of  Palestino, 

History.  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  spent  his  early  jrouth  and  afterwards 
taught  in  the  synagogue,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  or  by 
Josephus.  In  the  time  of  Our  Lord  it  was  a  small  and  unimportant  town 
(John  i.  M).  The  name  of  Kazarene  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  deri- 
sion, first  to  Christ  himself,  and  then  to  his  disciples  (Matt.  ii.  23; 
Acts  xxiv.  5)^  the  Oriental  Christians  call  themselves  9Mtdra  (sing,  muf- 
rdni).  The  name  of  the  place  is  also  preserved  in  the  modem  name  of 
Bn'NAtira.  Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine  Samaritan  Jews  (p.  290)  only 
occupi'ed  the  village.  About  the  year  600  a  large  basilica  stood  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  Moslem  conquest  Nazareth  again  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  village.  In  970  it  was  taken  by  the  Greek  emperor  Zimisces.  The 
Crusaders  afterwards  erected  churches  here  and  transferred  hither  the 
bishopric  of  Scythopolis  (p.  240).  In  1229  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  rebuilt 
the  place,  and  in  1250  it  was  visited  by  Louis  IX.  of  France.  When  the 
Franks  were  finally  driven  out  of  Palestine  Nazareth  lost  much  of  its 
importance.  Aft^  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks  in  1517  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  At  length,  in  1620,  the 
Franciscans,  aided  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  283),  established  themselves  at 
Nazareth.  Under  the  Arab  Sheikh  Zfthir  el-'Omar  (p.  234)  the  place  re- 
covered a  share  of  its  former  prosperity. 

Nazareth,  Arab.  En-Ndsira,  the  capital  of  a  district  (Kad&)  in 
the  MnteBaniflik  of  Acre,  is  situated  in  a  basin  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Jebel  t8-8tkh  (p.  248),  perhaps  a  little  lower  than  the  earlier 
town.  The  appearance  of  the  little  town,  especially  in  spring, 
when  its  dazzling  white  walls  are  embosomed  in  the  green  of  cactus- 
hedges,  flg'-trees,  and  olive-trees,  is  very  charming.  The  rapidly 
increasing  population  amounts  to  about  15,000,  including  5000  Mos- 
lems, 5000  Orthodox  Greeks,  1000  United  Greeks,  2000  Latins, 
200  Maronites,  and  250  Protestants.  The  town  enjoys  a  certain 
measure  of  prosperity;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, gardening,  or  cattle-raising,  some  of  them  in  handicrafts  (parti- 
cularly in  the  manufacture  of  kniYes,  sickles,  ploughshares,  and  so 
on),  and  in  the  cotton  and  g^aln  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  noted 
for  their  turbulent  disposition.  The  Christian  farmers  have  retained 
many  peculiarities  of  costume.  At  festivals  the  women,  many  of 
whom  are  beautiful,  wear  gay,  embroidered  jackets,  and  have  their 
foreheads  and  breasts  laden  with  coins,  while  the  riding-camel  which 
forms  an  indispensable  feature  in  such  a  procession  is  smartly  capa- 
risoned with  shawls  and  strings  of  coins.  ^  ^^^^^^  GoOqIc 
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The  yaiioos  confessions  have  their  own  quarters.  On  the  S.  side 
is  the  Latin  Hdret  el-Ldtin,  on  the  N.  the  Greek  Hdret  er-RUmf 
and  in  the  centre  the  Mohammedan  Hdret  el-hldmy  with  a  mosque 
and  the  new  goyernment-huilding  (Serii).  The  other  quarters  con- 
tain a  mixed  population.  —  The  Chbistians  are  under  the  gOTern- 
ment  of  special  heads.  The  Orthodox  Chreeks  have  a  bishop  and  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel,  connected  with  which  are  a 
school  and  a  convent.  The  Russian  Palestine  Society  possesses  a 
boys*  and  girls*  school,  a  teachers'  college,  a  hospice,  and  a  hospital. 
The  United  Oreek$  have  a  new  church.  The  Latins  have  a  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  with  a  church  and  a  boys'  school,  a  hospice  of  the 
Franciscans,  an  orphanage  and  school  of  the  Dames  de  Nazareth,  a 
nunnery  of  the  Glarissines,  a  new  Sisters*  Home,  hospital,  and  school 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a  Sisters'  Home  and  hospital  of  the  Soeurs 
de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  boys*  school  of  the  Frftres  des  Ecoles  Chrtf- 
tiennes,  and  a  boy's  orphanage  of  the  Salesians  (founded  by  P.  Don 
Belloni ;  p.  248).  The  Maronites  have  a  church.  The  Protestant*  have 
a  hospital  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  (p.  246),  and  a  church 
(Christ  Church),  an  orphanage  for  girls  (originally  erected  by  the 
EngUsh  Female  Education  Society),  and  five  day-schools  (one  for 
boys  and  four  for  girls)  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Latin  Monastery  (see  the  Plan),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town, 
is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  walk  through  Nazareth.  The  Church 
of  the  Anniinoiation  (Ecclesia  Annunda- 
tionis),  situated  within  the  monastery, 
was  in  its  present  form  completed  in  the 
year  1730.  It  is  69  ft.  long,  48  wide, 
and  has  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The 
vaulting  of  the  nave  rests  on  four  large 
arches ,  borne  by  four  pillars.  Oa  each 
side  are  two  altars.  The  high -altar  is 
dedicated  to  the  Angel  Gabriel.  The 
church  contains  several  paintings,  in- 
cluding an  Annunciation  and  a  Mater 
Dolorosa,  attributed  to  Terallio,  a  Spanish 
painter.  The  Crypt  is  below  the  high- 
altar  and  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  (a  on  the  adjoining  plan).  We 
first  enter  the  so-called  Angels*  Chapel  ; 
on  the  right  (E.)  is  the  altar  of  St  Joachim 
(PI.  b) ,  on  the  left  that  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel  (PI.  o).  Between  the  two  altars 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel  of  the  An- 
nunciationj  which  contains  the  Altar  of 
the  Annunciation  (PI.  f }  inscribed  *Ver- 
bum  caro  hie  factum  est',  here  the  Word  was  made  flesh),  the  round 
upright  Column  of  Gabriel  (PI.  d) ,  marking  the  place  where  the 
Basdkksb'b  Palestiiie  and  Syria.  &ih  Edit.  16 
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angel  stood,  and  the  Column  of  Mary  (PI.  e),  a  fragment  of  a  red 
granite  column  depending  from  the  ceiling,  aboye  the  spot  where 
the  Virgin  received  the  angel's  message.  This  fragment,  to  which 
supernatural  powers  are  attributed,  and  which  was  formerly  revered 
even  by  the  Moslems,  has  been  very  variously  described  by  pilgrims. 
It  probably  belonged  originally  to  an  older  building.  On  the  rock 
here,  which  is  now  richly  overlaid  with  marble,  is  said  to  have 
stood  the  House  of  the  Virgin,  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of 
the  15th  cent,  was  miraculously  transported  in  1291  to  Loretto 
(Loreto),  near  Ancona,  in  order  to  prevent  its  desecration  by  the 
Moslems.  Adjoining  the  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation  is  the  Chapel 
of  8t,  Joseph^  which  contains  the  *  Altar  of  the  Flight  into  Egypt' 
(PI.  g).  —  From  this  chamber  a  staircase  (PI.  h)  leads  into  the 
monastery.  On  our  way  out  by  this  egress  we  may  examine  an  old 
cistern  called  the  Kitchen  of  the  Virgin,  the  mouth  of  which  is  said 
to  be  the  chimney. 

Remains  of  the  Orusadert"  Church  and  the  old  Church  of  St.  Selena 
are  visible.  The  former  lay  E.  and  W.,  at  right  angles  to  the  present 
church;  its  three  apses  are  visible  on  the  E.,  outside  the  present  church 
(reached  through  the  sacristy).  Of  the  Church  of  St.  Helena,  which 
stood  over  the  grotto,  the  apse  under  the  high- altar  and  mosaics  in  the 
left  aisle  are  still  to  be  seen.  —  A  small  museum  contains  fine  capitals 
from  the  Gnuaders'  Church,  including  some  with  reliefs  from  the  life  of 
St.  Peter. 

At  the  monastery  we  obtain  the  keys  of  the  Workshop  of  Joseph 
and  the  Ohurch  of  the  Mensa  Ghristi.  The  Workshop  of  Joseph 
(Bottega  di  San  Giuseppe)  is  situated  in  a  small  enclosed  court,  to 
the  'N.£.  of  the  monastery.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1858.  The 
tradition  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The  altar 
bears  the  inscription:  *Hic  erat  subditus  illis'  (here  he  became 
subject  to  them).  —  The  history  of  the  Synagogue,  in  which  Christ 
is  said  to  have  preached  (Luke  iv.  16  et  seq.),  is  traceable  as  far  back 
as  the  year  670.  The  building  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  In 
the  13th  cent,  it  was  converted  into  a  church.  At  the  present  day 
the  *  Synagogue'  is  in  possession  of  the  United  Greeks.  —  Before 
we  reach  the  synagogue  a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  the  P^tesUmt 
Church  and  parsonage;  from  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  we  gain  a 
good  view  of  the  town.  —  We  now  cross  the  market  and  proceed  to 
the  KenUet  el-Baldta  orKensa  Ghristi  (Table  of  ChrUt),  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town ;  the  present  chapel  was  erected  in  1861  and  belongs 
to  the  Latins.  The  table  is  a  block  of  hard  chalk,  11^2  ft*  ^ong  and 
9V2  ft.  broad,  at  which,  according  to  a  17th  cent,  tradition,  Christ 
is  said  te  have  dined  with  his  disciples  after  the  Resurrection. 

The  view  from  the  Jebel  es-Slkh  (1600  ft.),  a  hill  1  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Nazareth,  amply  repays  the  ascent.  The  terrace  of  Bello* 
ni's  Orphanage  (p.  247),  which  stands  on  this  height,  commands 
a  fine  survey  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth.  Over  the  lower  mountains 
to  the  E.  peeps  the  green  and  cultivated  Mt.  Tabor,  to  the  S.  of 
Mch  are  the  Nebi  Dal^i,  Endiir,  Nain,f^|Hf|p<3^  a  great  part  of 
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the  plain  of  Esdraelou  (as  far  as  Jeuiu).  To  the  W.  Mt.  Carmel 
piojects  into  the  sea.  To  the  N.  stretches  the  beautiful  plain  of  El- 
Batt6f;  at  the  S.  end  of  which  rises  the  ruin  of  Saffiiriyeh  (p.  244); 
to  the  N.  also,  farther  distant,  is  seen  Safed  (p.  259),  on  an  eminence 
beyond  which  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  To  the  E.,  in  the  distance,  are 
the  blue  hills  of  Jdlan.  —  Not  far  from  the  orphanage  stands  the 
Well  Nebi  Sa'in  (or  Weli  8im'dn). 

Descending  to  the  E.,  we  may  visit  Kary's  Well  CAin  Miryam), 
situated  near  the  Church  of  Gabriel^  or  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Orthodox  Greeks.  This  church  was  built  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  cent,  and  is  half  under  ground.  The  spring  is  situated 
to  the  N.  of  the  church,  and  is  conducted  past  the  altar  on  the  left 
side,  where  the  Greek  pilgrims  bathe  their  eyes  and  heads  with  the 
holy  water.  Through  this  conduit  the  water  runs  to  *Mary's  Well', 
where  women  are  constantly  to  be  seen  drawing  water  in  pitchers 
of  graceful  form.  The  spring  is  also  known  as  Jesus'  Spring  and 
GabrieVs  Springy  and  a  number  of  different  traditions  are  connected 
with  it.  As  this  is  the  only  spring  of  the  town,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  the  Child  Jesus  and  his  mother  were  once  among  its  regular  fre- 
quenters. The  motley  throng  collected  around  the  spring,  especially 
towards  evening,  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 


31.  From  Nazaxeth  to  Tiberias. 

a.  Yifc  Moant  Tabor. 

Tabor,  2>/4  hrs.;  Tiberias^  4Vt  hrs.  Luggage  may  be  sent  on  to  Tiberias 
by  the  direct  route.  —  Accommodation  on  Tabor,  in  the  Greek  or  Latin 
monastery.  The  latter  has  the  finer  view.  Travellers  intending  to  stay 
for  the  night  should  bring  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  guardian 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery  in  Nazareth  (p.  247). 

Leaving  Mary*s  Well  (see  above),  we  first  ride  along  the  carriage 
road  to  Tiberias,  but  leave  it  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  the  point 
where  it  turns  to  the  left,  and  go  straight  on  up  the  hill  past  the 
Austrian  hospital  (p.  246).  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  top,  and  soon 
after  come  in  sight  of  Mt.  Tabor.  20  min.  Khirhet  et-Tireh,  the  site 
of  an  old  village ,  to  the  right.  After  1/2  ^^-  ^e  cross  a  valley, 
the  slopes  of  which  are  overgrown  with  oak-bushes,  and  (20  min.) 
enter  a  second  valley.  To  the  right  (20  min.)  in  the  valley  below 
we  see  DebiMyeh  (the  ancient  Daberathy  on  the  frontier  of  Zebulon 
and  Issachar,  Josh.  xix.  12).  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church.  In 
1/4  hr.  we  cross  another  valley  and  begin  the  ascent.  The  path 
winds  gradually  upwards  in  zigzags.  On  the  (60  min.)  top  of  the 
plateau  it  divides.  Turning  to  the  left,  we  pass  an  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion of  the  period  of  Saladin  and  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Melchizedek 
and  reach  the  Greek  Monastery  on  the  N. ;  turning  to  the  right,  we 
pass  under  a  pointed  archway  (restored)  of  the  medi»val  Arabian 
period,  now  called  B^  el-Hawdy  and  enter  the  Latin  Monastery. 

16* 
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Mount  Tabor,  Arab.  Jebel  et-Tdr  (1843  ft.),  has,  when  seen 
from  the  S.W.,  the  form  of  a  dome',  but  from  the  W.N.W.  that  of 
a  truncated  cone.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  wooded.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  yielding  luxuriant  pasture.  Oaks  (Quereus  ilex  and  aegilopB) 
and  bu(m  (PUtacia  terebinthut)  formerly  covered  the  summit,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  felled  by  the  peasants.  The  monks,  however, 
are  again  endeavouring  to  propagate  them.  Partridges,  hares,  foxes, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  game  abound. 

Mt.  Tabor  was  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Issacbar  and  Zebulon.  In 
the  Psalms,  Tabor  and  Hermon  are  extolled  together  (Ixxxix.  12).  The 
hill  was  afterwards  called  ItahyrUm  or  Atahyrion.  In  B.  G.  218  Antiochns 
the  Great  found  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Josephns 
afterwards  caused  the  place  to  be  fortified.  Origen  and  St.  Jerome  speak 
of  Mt.  Tabor  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2-10),  but  this  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  as  the  top  was  covered  with  houses  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  The  legend,  however,  attached  itself  to  this,  the  most  conspicuous 
mountain  in  Galilee ,  and  so  early  as  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  three 
churches  had  been  erected  here  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which 
St.  Peter  proposed  to  make.  —  The  Crusaders  also  erected  a  church 
and  a  monastery  on  Mt.  Tabor.  In  1212  Mt.  Tabor  was  fortified  by  Melik 
el-'Adil  (p.  Ixxxv),  the  brother  and  successor  of  Saladin.  Five  years  later  this 
fortress  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Christians.  It  was  afterwards 
dismantled  by  the  Moslems  themselves,  and.  the  church  was  destroyed. 

The  Ruins  on  Mt.  Tabor  belong  to  several  different  periods.  The 
substructions  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  summit  consist  of  large 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  drafted,  and  are  probably  of  the  Roman 
period.  The  castle,  which  occupied  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau, 
dates  from  the  middle  ages  and  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  stones. 
Within  the  Latin  monastery  (p.  249)  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  a  Crusaders'  Church  of  the  12th  cent. ,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
aisles  and  three  chapels  in  memory  of  the  three  tabernacles  which 
St.  Peter  wished  to  build.  There  is  also  a  large  subterranean  crypt. 
The  Qredc  Church  also  stands  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  church  of 
the  4th  or  5th  century,  of  which  the  two  apses  and  a  portion  of  the 
mosaic  pavement  of  black  and  white  stone  have  been  carefully 
preserved.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  differ  as  to  the  actual  spot  where 
the  Transfiguration  took  place,  each  claiming  it  to  be  within  their 
own  church.  Excavations  are  being  continued.  To  the  E.  of  the 
Latin  monastery  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Greek  monastery  several  other 
ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered. 

The  *ViEW  from  Mt.  Tabor  is  very  extensive.  To  the  N.E.  the 
N.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  visible ,  and  to  the  E.,  in  the 
extreme  distance,  the  blue  chain  of  the  mountains  of  the  Haur&n. 
To  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  is  the  deep  gap  of  the  Yarm^^ 
valley  (p.  241),  then  the  Jebel  'Ajliin.  On  the  Nebi  Daht  (p.  246) 
lie  Endiir,  Nain  (p.  245),  and  other  villages.  Towards  the  S.W.  we 
survey  the  battlefield  of  Barak  and  Sisera  (Judges  iv)  as  far  as 
Megiddo  and  Taanach;  to  the  W.  rises  Mt.  Carmel.  To  the  N.  rise 
the  hills  of  Zebfid  and  Jerma^  (p.  269),  'near  which  is  the  town  of 
Safed  (p.  269).  Above  all  presides  the  majestic  Hermon.   Below  us, 
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to  the  N.,  lie  the  Khan  et-Tujjir  (see  below),  Liibiyeh  (p.  262),  and 
the  Circassian  village  of  Kafr  Kami. 

We  descend  on  foot  by  the  path  by  which  we  came  up,  and 
after  40  min.  take  a  path  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (4  min.)  we 
observe  a  cistern  with  vaulting,  beyond  which  we  enter  a  beautiful 
green  valley.  Here  we  cross  two  other  paths,  and  after  25  min.  leave 
the  valley,  continxdng  to  follow  the  broad  road.  In  20  min.  we  reach 
Khcin  tt-Tujjdfy  a  ruinous  kh4n  of  1487,  with  a  spring.  On  &  height 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  kh&n  are  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  castle.  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  are  seen  some  houses  belonging  to  the  Jewish  colony 
Es'Sajara  (founded  in  1899 ;  200  inhab.).  In  8/^  hr.  we  come  to 
Kafr  Sabtj  a  village  inhabited  by  Algerian  peasants.  A  fine  view 
soon  opens  out  to  the  right  over  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
mountains  beyond.  Straight  in  front  of  us  we  see  the  Kam  Hattin 
(1036  a),  a  rocky  hill  with  two  peaks. 

On  the  plain  near  the  hill,  on  July  3rd-4th,  1187,  Saladin  signally 
defeated  the  Franks,  thereby  giving  a  death-blow  to  their  power  in 
Palestine.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  Gmsaders'  period  the  Latins  gave 
cnrrency  to  a  tradition  that  Karn  Hattin  was  the  Mountain  of  tJ^e  Beati- 
tudes, or  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the 'Mount,  and  also  the  place  where 
the  five  thousand  were  fed.  Here  the  Jews  show  the  grave  of  Jethro, 
Exod.  iii.  1  (Nebi  Shu^aib). 

After  40  min.  we  reach  the  carriage-road  near  the  remains  of  the 
Khdn  LHhiyeh,  Thence  to  Tiberias^  see  p.  262. 

b.  Yili  Kafr  Kennli. 

16  M.  (a  ride  of  5  hrs.  20  min.).  Boad  practicable  for  carriages.  The 
scenery  is  uninteresting. 

From  Mary's  Well  (p.  249)  we  ascend  in  a  wide  sweep,  passing 
the  Austrian  (r.)  and  Clarissine  (1.)  hospitals,  to  the  (1/4  hr.)  N. 
summit  of  the  hill  of  EI^KhanHk,  affording  a  fine  view  of  Nazareth 
behind  us  and  of  the  village  of  Er-Reineh  (see  below)  ahead. 
Beyond,  on  a  hill,  is  the  well  of  Nebi  Yiinus  (Jonah;  see  below). 
In  20  min.  we  reach  Er-Reineh,  In  9  min.  more  the  road  passes  a 
small  spring,  perhaps  the  'cress  spring'  near  which  the  Franks  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Moslems  in  1187.  After  10  min.  we  pass,  on  the 
left,  the  village  of  El-Meshhed^  the  ancient  Oath-Hepher^  a  town  in 
the  territory  of  Zebulon,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jonah 
(2  Kings  xiv.  25),  whose  tomb  is  shown  here  (see  above).  Descend- 
ing, we  reach  (20  min.)  the  spring  of  Kafr  Kennd.(ynth.  a  sarcophagus 
used  as  a  trough)  and  (5  min.)  the  village  itself. 

Kafr  Kennli  is,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  Cana  of 
the  Bible  (John  ii.  1-11).  The  village  contains  1000  inhab.,  half 
Moslems,  and  the  remainder  mostly  Greek  Christians,  with  150  La- 
tins and  a  few  Protestants.  The  children  run  after  the  traveller 
with  shouts  of  *hajji,  hajjf  (pilgrim),  and  offer  him  water.  The 
Frandsoans  have  a  school  for  girls  and  boys,  the  Greeks  one  for  boys. 
The  Latin  chapel  occupies  the  site  of  a  churcl||j|?|fe$^€(55R8aders,  as 
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was  recently  discovered  during  its  enlargement,  which  in  its  turn 
had  succeeded  a  still  more  ancient  church.  A  Hebrew  mosaic  in- 
scription (3rd  or  4th  cent)  in  front  of  the  altar  of  the  latter  names 
a  certain  Joseph  as  its  founder.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  Count 
Joseph  of  Tiberias,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  created  a  count  by 
Oonstantine  the  Great,  and  built  several  churches.  Some  still  earlier 
remains  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  synagogue,  traditionally  said  to 
occupy  the  spot  where  the  water  was  made  wine  (John  ii).  In  the 
Greek  church  stone  jars  are  shown  which  are  said  to  have  been  used 
on  the  occasion  of  the  miracle.  On  the  alleged  site  of  the  house  of 
Nathaniel  (John  i.  45)  now  stands  a  small  chapel  of  the  Franciscans. 
From  Kafr  Kenna  the  route  leads  to  the  N.£.  through  the  broad 
and  well-cultivated  Wddi  Rummdneh,  a  side-valley  of  the  plain  of 
Sahel  el'Battdf  (y.  243).  After  y^hi.  Tut^dn  is  seen  to  the  left. 
In  35  min.  we  pass  the  ruins  and  water-basin  of  Birket  Meskana 
and  in  20  min.  more  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  lies  the 
village  of  LHhiyeh.  In  1799  the  French  under  Junot  fought  heroic- 
ally against  the  superior  forces  of  the  Turks  near  LObiyeh.  We 
now  cross  a  low  saddle,  whence  a  fine  view4s  obtained  of  the  trough- 
shaped  plain  of  Sahel  el-Ahmd  and  of  the  mountains  beyond  Jordan. 
The  road  is  here  joined  on  the  right  by  that  from  Tabor  (comp.  p.  251). 
In  23  min.  we  reach  a  spring  (r.)  and  soon  after  the  ruined  Khdn 
LUbiyeh.  The  Karn  Hatttn  (p.  251)  is  seen  to  the  N.  We  ride  along 
the  base  of  the  hill  and  after  50  min.  approach  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
whence  we  have  our  first  view  of  the  lake.  Safed  (p.  259)  lies  to  the 
N.,  high  up  on  the  mountain,  and  Tiberias  itself  becomes  visible 
in  ^/2  hr.  It  takes  8/4  hr.  more  to  descend  in  windings,  past  a  small 
Jewish  colony,  to  the  town. 


Tiberias  (Tabariya). 

Accommodation.  Hotel  Tibbbias  (landlord,  Orottmann),  in  a  pictur* 
esque  and  lofty  situation,*  pens.,  without  wine,  12Va  fr.  (previoas  appli- 
cation desirable  in  the  season).  —  Latin  Monastbey  (Franciscans),  pens, 
incl.  wine  10  fr.  —  Tents  had  better  be  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
to  the  S.  of  the  town.  —  Tiberias  is  notorious  throughout  Syria  for  its  fleas  5 
the  Arabs  say  the  king  of  the  fleas  has  his  court  here. 

Turkish  Pott  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Fhysioians.  Dr.  Torrance  (Edin.) ,  physician-in-chief  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Scottish  Medical  Mission  (p.  2&4).  —  There  are  several  chemists 
and  two  Jewish  physicians. 

Bank  of  Solomon  Gross^  agent  for  the  German  Bank  of  Palestine. 

Boats  are  obtained  through  the  hotel  or  the  monastery.  Exact  bargain 
as  to  voyage  and  price  advisable.  Charges  for  a  boat  and  6  8  travellers :  to 
Tell  Hiim  (p.  258 ;  8  hrs.),  in  summer  15-20  fr.,  in  winter  26-90  fr. ;  round  trip 
(to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  on  the  N.  and  back,  1  day)  90  fr.,  in  bad  wea- 
ther 40  fr. ;  to  Samakh  (p  241 ;  11/2-2  hrs.)  16  fr.  —  Motob  Boat  to  and  from 
Samakh  (p.  241)  in  connection  with  the  trains  (6  pi.  each,  incl.  luggage). 

Tabartyay  the  ancient  Tiberias^  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lake 
of  Gennesaret  (p.  264),  on  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  lake 
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and  the  hills  to  the  W.,  while  the  original  town  extended  more 
southwards.  Tiberias  has  improved  considerably  of  late  years.  It 
is  the  chief  town  of  a  Kad&  of  the  Liwa  of  Acre.  Of  the  8600  in- 
habitants about  7000  are  Jews  (with  7  synagogues),  about  1400  are 
Moslems,  and  200  Christians  (Orthodox  Greeks,  United  Greeks, 
Latins,  and  Protestants).  Many  of  the  Jews  are  immigrants  from 
Poland,  speak  German,  and  live  on  alms  sent  from  Europe.  They 
wear  large  black  hats  and  fur-caps  (even  in  summer). 

Tiberias  was  the  capital  of  GaUlee  ('district  of  the  heathens' ;  Isaiah 
ix.  1 ;  Matt.  iv.  15),  a  name  originally  applied  to  the  highlands  only  which 
extend  from  the  N.  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret  to  the  W.  The  tribes  of 
Asher,  Zebnlon,  and  Issachar  dwelt  here,  but  the  land  was  coloniaed  anew 
after  the  captivity  by  Jews  from  the  South.  The  population,  however,  retained 
its  mixed  character,  and  the  name  of  Galilee  was  extended  to  the  whole 

Province  lying  between  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  the  river  Lftini.  The 
r.  part  was  called  Upper  Galilee,  to  the  8.  of  which  was  Lower  Galilee. 
The  country  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  rich  pastures  and  luxuriant  forest- 
trees  being  its  chief  features.  The  tract  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  lake 
was  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  In  the  Roman  period  Galilee 
formed  a  separate  province  and  was  densely  peopled  (see  p.  Ixxx).  The 
Jewish  element  still  continued  predominant,  but  was  more  affected  by 
foreign  influences  than  in  Judeea.  The  language  also  varied  from  that 
spoken  in  Judsea  (Matt.  xxyi.  73).  The  Jews  of  this  district  seem  to  have 
been  less  strict  and  less  acquainted  with  the  law  than  those  of  Judaea,  by 
whom  they  were  consequently  despised.  Their  revolt  against  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  67  proved,  however,  that  their  national  spirit  was  still  strong. 

Galilee  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity  about  the  time  of  Christ, 
when  Herod  Antipas  (p.  Ixxx)  was  the  ruler  of  the  land.  This  prince  founded 
Tiberias  (named  in  honour  of  the  Emp.  Tiberius)  and  made  it  his  capital 
in  the  place  of  Sepphoris  (p.  244).  Tiberias  is  said  by  the  rabbinical  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a  place  called  Rakkath^  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  statement.  According  to  Josephus  the  building  of  the  city  began 
between  16  and  19  A.D.  and  was  finished  in  22  A.D.  In  the  construction  of 
the  foundations  a  burial-place  was  disturbed.  As,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law,  contact  with  graves  defiled  the  person  for  seven  days,  but  few  Jews 
could  be  persuaded  to  live  in  the  place ;  and  Herod  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  people  it  chiefly  with  foreigners,  adventurers,  and  beggars,  so  that  the 
population  was  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The  town  was,  moreover, 
constructed  in  entire  accordance  with  Grseco-Roman  taste,  and  even  its 
municipal  constitution  was  Roman.  It  possessed  a  racecourse,  and  a 
palace  adorned  with  figures  of  animals,  probably  resembling  that  of 'Ar&k 
el-Em!r  (p.  149).  These  foreign  works  of  art  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  for  the  most  part  rigidly  conservative^  and  thus  it  happens 
that  the  new  city  is  only  once  or  twice  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  vi.  1,  23)  xxi.  1).  It  is  possible,  too,  that  it  was  never  visited  by 
Christ.  During  the  Jewish  war,  when  Josephus  beeame  commander-in- 
chief  of  Galilee,  he  fortified  Tiberias.  The  inhabitants,  however,  volun- 
tarily surrendered  to  Vespasian,  and  the  Jews  were  therefore  afterwards 
allowed  to  live  here.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  became 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Sanhedrim  (or  Sanhedrin)  was 
transferred  from  Sepphoris  (p.  244)  to  Tiberias,  and  the  school  of  the  Talmud 
was  brought  here  from  Jamnia  (p.  125).  Here,  too,  about  A.  D.  200,  the 
famous  Jewish  scholar  Rabbi  Jehuda  ha-Nasi  published  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional law  known  as  the  Mishna.  In  the  first  half  of  the  4th  cent,  the 
Palestinian  Gemara  (the  so-called  Jerusalem  Talmud)  came  into  existence 
here,  and  between  the  6th  and  7th  cent,  the  'Western'  or  *Tiberian* 
pointing  or  vocalization  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is  now  univer- 
sally accepted.  It  was  from  a  rabbi  of  Tiberias  that  St.  Jerome  (p.  106) 
learned  Hebrew.  The  study  of  the  Talmud  still  flourishes  in  the  region. 
Christianity   seems  to  have  made  slow  progress  here  ,^ji|^y|^op8   of 
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Tiberias  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  5th  century.  In  637  the  Arabs 
conquered  the  town  without  difficulty.  Under  the  Crusaders  the  bishopric 
was  re-established,  and  subordinated  to  the  archbishopric  of  l^azareth. 
It  was  an  attack  by  Saladin  on  Tiberias  which  gave  rise  to  the  disaatrons 
battle  of  Hattin,  on  the  day  after  which  the  Ck)ante8s  of  Tripoli  was  obliged 
to  surrender  the  castle  of  Tiberias.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury it  was  again  fortified  by  ZiLhir  el-'Omar.  —  See  E.W.  0.  MastermatC* 
^Studies  in  Galilee'  (Chicago^  1909). 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  (p.  131)  flows, 
was  anciently  called  Kinneret  or  Kinnerdtj  a  name  commonly  derived 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the  irregular  oval  form  of  the 
lake  to  a  lute  (kinnor).  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Oennezar  or  Gennesaret,  from  the  plain  of  that  name 
at  its  N.W.  end.  Its  surface  is  680  ft.  below  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean j  its  greatest  depth  is  138-157  feet.  The  height  of  the  water, 
however,  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  lake  is  13  M.  long,  its  greatest 
width  about  71/2  M.  The  hills  surrounding  the  blue  lake  are  of  mod- 
erate height,  and  the  scenery,  enlivened  by  a  few  villages,  is  of  a 
smiling  and  peaceful  character  without  pretension  to  grandeur.  The 
bottom  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  fragments  of  basalt  of 
various  sizes,  and  near  the  bank  with  ancient  building-material.  The 
water  is  drunk  by  all  the  dwellers  on  its  banks  j  but  near  the  hot 
springs  (p.  255)  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste.  We  learn  from  the 
Gospels  that  the  lake  was  once  navigated  by  numerous  vessels,  but 
there  are  now  a  few  miserable  flshing-boats  only. 

The  lake  still  contains  many  good  kinds  of  fish.  Several  do  not 
occur  elsewhere  except  in  the  tropics.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
Chromis  SimoniSy  the  male  of  which  carries  the  eggs  and  the  young  about 
in  its  mouth ,  and  the  Clarias  macracanthus ,  the  Coracinut  of  Josephos, 
which  emits  a  sound. 

The  banks  of  the  lake  form  a  veritable  paradise  in  spring.  The 
lava  soil  of  the  basaltic  formations  is  very  fertile;  and  the  great 
heat  +  consequent  on  the  low  situation  of  the  lake  produces  a  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  although  for  a  short  period  only.  Fever  is  very 
prevalent  after  the  first  rains  of  autumn,  but  otherwise  Tiberias  is 
not  unhealthy. 

On  the  S.  side  the  town  is  unenclosed,  but  on  the  rest  of  the 
land  side  it  is  protected  by  a  massive  wall  and  towers.  Here,  for 
the  first  time,  we  encounter  buildings  of  the  black  basalt  which  is 
the  material  generally  used  beyond  Jordan.  As  we  approach  by 
the  carriage-road  from  Nazareth,  we  first  observe  the  Serdi  with 
its  numerous  domes,  to  the  left,  and  the  recently  restored  Mosque 
with  its  handsome  minaret,  to  the  right.  Below  the  Serai,  at  the  N, 
town-gate,  are  the  large  hospital  and  the  physician's  and  pastor^s 
dwellings,  belonging  to  the  Mmion  Station  of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.  —  The  church  and  monastery  (with  school) 


t  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  77*  Fahr. ;   on  about  163  days  it 
'ceeds  90*,  and  on  45  of  these  it  is  upwards  of  lOO*.  ^  i 
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of  tlie  Orthodox  Greeks  adjoin  the  town-wall  at  the  S.E.  end  of 
the  town,  near  the  lake,  and  weie  hullt  in  1869  among  rains,  said 
to  date  from  the  Crusades.  —  The  small  church  and  parsonage  of 
the  United  Greeks  are  built  against  the  town-wall  in  the  S.W.  part 
of  the  town.  —  St.  Peter's  Church  and  the  Franciscan  hospice  and 
monastery  (with  school)  lie  close  to  the  lake  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town.  The  tradition  that  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(John  xxi.  6-11)  took  place  here  is  comparatively  modern.  There 
are  two  Synagogues  on  the  bank  of  the  lake.  The  Frank  synagogue, 
built  on  a  square  ground-plan,  has  ornamentation  in  the  Arabian 
style.  The  synagogue  of  the  German  Jews  is  a  long  rectangle  with 
ancient  columns  and  round  arches ;  there  is  an  ancient  Greek  in- 
scription on  the  exterior.  —  The  extensive  ruins  of  the  Castle  lie 
to  the  N.  Near  it  is  a  mosque  with  a  few  palms.  The  top  of  the 
ruins  commands  a  beautiful  yiew. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  town ,  below  the  new  road  to 
Nazareth,  is  shown  the  tomb  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  Mai- 
monides  (Rambam,  d.  1204)}  near  to  it  are  the  tombs  of  Rabbi  Ami 
and  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Sakaij  ^4  hr.  farther  up  the  hill,  the  tomb 
of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Ben  Akiba  (p.  Ixxxi). 

About  1/2  ^^'  to  the  S.  of  Tiberias  lie  the  celebrated  Hot  Baths, 
reached  by  a  good  road  (seat  in  a  carriage  Y2  fr*)*  ^^  ^^''^  ^^Y  "^^ 
pass  numerous  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  remains  of  a 
thick  wall,  fragments  of  buildings  and  of  a  fine  aqueduct  towards 
the  hill  on  the  right,  and  many  broken  columns.  Nearest  the  town 
is  the  new  bath-house,  with  private  baths;  farther  to  the  S.  lies 
another  bath-house,  with  several  dirty  general  rooms  and  also  two 
private  baths.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  oldest  bath-house  of  all, 
close  to  the  chief  spring.  The  general  bathroom  in  theN.  bath  should 
be  avoided.  The  charge  for  a  private  bath  (which  should  be  cleaned 
and  freshly  filled  for  each  bather)  is  172-^  fr«  (in  April  and  May, 
during  the  season,  3-4  fr.).  Bathers  are  recommended  to  douche 
themselves  with  lake-water  after  the  warm  bath,  as  otherwise  the 
strongly  saline  spring-water  is  apt  to  induce  an  uncomfortable  irri- 
tation of  the  skin.  The  water  is  much  extolled  as  a  cure  for  rheu- 
matism and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  principal  spring  has  a  tem- 
perature of  143®  Fahr. ;  other  similar  springs  flow  into  the  lake 
unutilized,  leaving  a  greenish  deposit  on  the  stones.  The  water  has 
a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smell,  and  a  salt,  bitter  taste.  It  con- 
tains sulphur  and  chloride  of  magnesium. 

Beyond  the  baths  is  a  Synagogue  of  the  Sephardim,  and  close 
by  a  school  of  the  Ashkenazim,  with  the  graves  of  the  celebrated 
Talmudist  Rabbi  M^r  and  two  of  his  pupils. 

The  Gabbiagb  Road  to  Saicakh  (rail,  station,  p.  241)  continues 
to  skirt  the  bank  of  the  lake  towards  the  S.  In  IVs  ^^'  ^©  reach  (r.) 
the  ruins  of  Sinn  en-Nabra,  the  ancient  S^^^^^(^&f(^  *"^ 
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fortress  commanding  the  route.  20  min.  Khirbet  el-Kerakj  a  group 
of  ruins  on  the  lake-shore;  its  identification  with  Taricheae,  which 
played  a  part  in  the  Jewish  rising  (p.  Ixxxi),  is  questionable.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  Bdb  et-Tumm,  a  ford  of  the  Jordan  (here 
65  ft.  wide)  near  its  exit  from  the  lake.  Four  large  arches  of  the  old 
bridge  (Ji$r  Vmm  tl-Kan&itr)  are  still  standing.  At  the  corner  of 
the  lake  lies  the  Jewish  colony  of  Kinnereth;  farther  to  the  S.  is 
that  of  Mdhamtyeh  (120  Inhab. ;  1 V2  hr.  by  carriage  from  Tiberias). 
Samakh  (p.  241)  is  ^2  ^^'  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  Sail  on  tub  Lake  (see  p.  252)  should  not  be  omitted,  but 
voyagers  should  keep  close  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  sudden 
squalls.  Those  who  do  not  make  the  tour  to  Safed  (R.  32)  are  re- 
commended to  visit  Et-Tdbigha  (p.  257)  and  TeU  Hdm  (p.  258). 

Excursions  to  the  £.  Bank  of  the  Lake  are  unsafe,  owing  to  the  Be- 
duins,  and  must,  therefore,  either  be  made  by  boat,  or  with  an  escort.  The 
price  of  a  boat  is  20-80  fr.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  excursion. 
Crossing  the  lake  obliquely  from  Tiberias,  we  may  land  near  the  ruin  of  — 

Kal'at  el-Husn,  which  is  most  probably  the  ancient  Hippo*  of  the 
Decapolis  (p.  Izxz),  the  SuHtha  of  the  rabbis.  The  latter  name  has  sur- 
vived in  Siisiyeh ,  i/t  ^r*  to  the  S.E.  The  situation  of  the  town  was  very 
Recure,  as  the  plateau  on  which  the  town  and  castle  stood  is  precipitous 
on  three  sides,  and  is  accessible  from  the  E.  only.  The  walls  ran  round 
the  brink  of  the  plateau.  Caves,  columns,  and  other  interesting  remains 
may  be  seen^ 

From  this  point  we  proceed  to  the  N.  to  KurHf  lying  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wddi  $s-8amak.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  Kursi  with 
Oergesa  (Matt.  viii.  28),  although  Mark  v.  1  and  other  passages  read  Oadara. 
-—We  may  next  proceed  to  the  plain  of  El-Batiha  (El-Ebteiha),  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  lake.  At  the  N.  end  of  this  plain,  on'  the  slope  *o/  the  hill,  and 
V4  hr.  from  the  lake,  lie  the  ruins  of  Et-Tell^  the  ancient  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix. 
10;  John  i.  44),  the  birthplace  of  Peter,  John,  and  Philip,  which  v^as  rebuilt 
by  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod,  in  the  Roman  style,  and  named  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (but  comp.  p.  257).  The  ruins  consist  only  of 
a  few  ancient  fragments,  the  building  material  used  being  basalt.  —  From 
this  point  we  may  skirt  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake   to  Tell  Hfim  (p.  25S). 

From  Tiberias  to  Beisdn^  see  p.  224. 


32.  From  Tiberias  to  Tell  Htlm  and  Safed. 

Comp.  MapSi  pp.  249^  224. 

About  6Vs  ^»-  To  Khdn  Minyeh^  2  hrs.  10  min.;  Tell  H4tm^  55  min.; 
Sa/edy  31/3  hrs.  The  start  should  be  made  early,  as  the  ride  along  the 
bank  of  the  lake  is  very  hot.  —  Travellers  who  intend  to  accomplish  the 
journey  from  Tiberias  to  Bdntyd*  (p.  264)  in  two  days  had  better  ride  to 
a  point  beyond  Safed  on  the  first  day,  else  the  second  day's  ride  will  be 
too  exhausting  (ti.  38). 

The  road  at  first  runs  30-40  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
commanding  a  fine  view.  After  35  min.  the  Wddi  ^Ameh  descends 
from  the  left ;  we  perceive  below  us  attractive  gardens  and  several 
springs  CAin  el-Bdrideh)y  the  water  of  which  is  warm  and  brackish. 
Some  of  the  springs  stlU  have  an  enclosure  of  stone,  intended  to 
raise  the  level-  of  the  water  for  irrigation.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  are 
several  rock-tombs.  —  The  miserable  village  of  Mejdel  (^6  min.) 
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is  identical  with  Magdala^  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  per- 
haps also  with  Migdal-El  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Joshua  xix.  38). 
Here,  too,  we  may  perhaps  place  TaHeheae  (comp.  p.  256). 

About  V«  br.  to  the  W.  of  Mejdel,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  wadi  el-Hamam 
(see  below),  lie  the  remains  of  Irbid^  the  ancient  Arbekt^  with  the  rains  of 
an  old  sypagogne  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  (reached  by  a  stiff  ascent  of 
1  hr.).  The  cliffs  here  are  about  1180  ft.  in  height.  They  are  full  of 
caverns,  the  most  notable  of  which,  known  as  the  Kafat  Ibn  Ma^dn^  form 
an  almost  inaccessible  labyrinth,  connected  by  passages  and  protected  by 
walls.  This  fastness  was  once  the  haunt  of  robbers.  Herod  the  Great 
besieged  them  here,  and  only  succeeded  in  reaching  and  destroying  them 
by  letting  down  soldiers  in  cages  by  ropes  to  the  mouths  of  the  caverns. 
The  caverns  were  afterwards  occupied  by  hermits. 

Near  Mejdel  the  hills  recede  from  the  lake  towards  the  W. ,  and 
here  begins  the  plain  of  EV-QhuwHr,  the  ancient  Qennesar,  about 
3  M.  long  and  1  M.  wide. 

The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  (comp.  p.  254).  The  banks  of  the  lake 
and  the  brooks  are  fringed  with  oleanders  (difieh)  and  nebk.  The  brooks 
contain  numerous  tortoises  and  crabs,  and  shells  abound  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  principal  spring  is  the  'Ain  d-Mudauwera  ('round  spring'), 
which  lies  25  min.  to  the  N.W.  of  Mejdel.  The  basin,  enclosed  by  a  round 
wall,  and  about  30  yds.  in  diameter,  is  concealed  among  the  bushes.  The 
water,  2  ft.  deep,  is  clear  and  good,  and  bursts  forth  in  considerable 
volume.  From  'Ain  el-Mudauwera  we  return  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  by 
crossing  the  plain  obliquely  (»/«  hr.). 

Leaving  Mejdel,  we  cross  (1/4  hr.)  the  Wddi  el-Hamdm,  thrgugh 
which  runs  the  caravan  road  from  Nazareth  to  Damascus.  We  next 
reach  the  (10  min.)  brook  of  the  'Ain  el-Mudauwera  (see  above), 
the  (10  min.)  brook  Er-Rabadtyeh^  and  the  (^4  hr.)  mouth  of  the 
Wddi  el-Amdd.  In  20  min.  more  we  arrive  at  Kh&n  Minyeh,  lying 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  ruins  of  which, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Saladin,  show  that  it  was  once  a  place 
of  some  importance.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  this 
spot  with  the  Bethsaida  of  the  New  Testament,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  ever  was  another  village  of  this  name  except  Betiisaida 
Julias  (p.  266). 

From  Kh^n  Minyeh  the  baggage-horses  may  be  sent  by  the  caravan 
route  (which  is  also  the  ancient  Roman  road)  direct  towards  the  N.  to 
(1  hr.  26  min.)  Khan  Jubb  Yflsuf  (p.  258)  and  Safed. 


The  narrow  path,  which  is  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  skirts 
the  rocky  slope  of  the  hills,  to  the  right  (E.),  at  some  height  above 
the  lake.  On  the  right  we  soon  observe  the  ^Ain  et-Tiny  or  fig- 
spring,  below  us  (much  papyrus),  and  beyond  it  (20  min.)  reach 
the  copious  'Ain  et-Tlibigha  (=  Heptapegon,  ^seven  springs'),  which 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the 
five  thousand  (Mark  vi.  30-44)*  TJie  water  is  brackish  and  has  a 
temp,  of  89.6®  Fahr.  On  the  left,  about  2  min.  from  the  road,  is  the 
large  octagonal  enclosure  of  the  spring.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the 
spring  the  German  Catholic  Palestine  Society  has  established  a 
small  colony  with  a  Hospice  (kind  reception  but  limited  space;  pens. 
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incl.  wine  10  fr.),  near  a  few  ruins.  Some  anthoiitiefl  locate  Beth- 
saida  here  (comp.  pp.  256,  257),  which  is  possible;  others  seek  to 
identify  the  spot  with  the  ancient  spring  of  Gapemaam  (comp. 
below). 

The  path  from  'Ain  e^-Tabigha  continues  to  skirt  the  bank,  on 
which  several  springs  and  remains  of  buildings  are  observed,  and 
reaches  (35  min.)  the  ruins  of  — 

Tell  'Ktm.  —  History.  The  identiflcation  of  TeU  BUm  with  Capet' 
naum  is  as  good  as  certain.  Jewish  authors  mention  a  place  here  called 
Knfar  TankhUm  or  NakhUm,  Whether,  however,  'Tell  Hdm'  was  corrupted 
from  *Tankhiim\  or  whether  the  Arabic  'Teir  (hill)  was  snbstitnted  for 
'Kaphar*  (village)  and  Nakhiim  shortened  to  Hilm,  is  very  questionable. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  of  Tell  HAm  points  to  an  ancient  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  indeed  the  town,  with  its  custom-house  and 
garrison,  must  have  been. 

The  ruins  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  belong  to  the  Francis- 
cans, who  own  a  small  Hospice  (no  beds)  and  a  farm  here.  Ex- 
cavations carried  on  by  the  German  Oriental  Society  have  brought 
to  light  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Synagogue,  built  of  fine  white 
limestone  (probably  that  mentioned  in  Luke  vii.  5  et  seq.).  This 
structure  was  79  ft.  long  and  59  ft.  wide.  The  central  chamber  was 
surrounded  on  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  by  a  colonnade,  the  architrave  of 
which  bore  a  second  row  of  smaller  columns.  The  aisles  thus  had 
two  stories.  Most  of  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  still  in  situ  ;  the 
monolithic  shafts  (10  ft.  in  length)  bore  elaborate  Oorinthian  capitals. 
The  architrave  and  frieze  were  richly  ornamented  with  foliage  and 
geometrical  figures.  So  also  was  the  main  facade,  on^the  S.  side, 
which  had  a  triple  doorway.  —  To  the  E.  lay  an  Older  Synagogue. 
—  The  fine  mosaic  to  the  W.  possibly  belonged  to  the  B<isiliea  which 
was  standing  over  the  house  of  Peter  in  600  A.D. 


We  follow  the  water-course  from  Tell  Hiim  along  a  very  bad, 
steep  path.  On  the  left  bank,  on  the  hill-slope  (1  hr.),  lie  the 
ruins  of  Ker&zeh,  the  ancient  Chorazin,  once  apparently  an  im- 
portant place  (Matt.  xi.  21).  Many  walls  of  houses  are  preserved. 
In  the  centre  are  one  or  two  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof, 
which  seems  to  haTO  been  flat.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  floridly  ornamented  synagogue.  The  rocky  eminence 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  lake.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the 
remains  of  a  street  running  northwards. 

From  Kerizeh  our  route  leads  to  (1  hr.)  the  ruined  — 

Kh&n  Jabb  YtBJd  ('Pit  of  Joseph').  —  This  khan  derives  its  name 
from  a  tradition  current  among  old  Arabian  geographers  to  the  effect 
that  the  pit  into  which  Joseph  was  thrown  by  his  brethren  was  situated 
here,  and  the  pit  is  actually  shown.  The  tradition  was  probably  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  neighbouring  Safed  was  identical  with  the  Dothan 
of  Scripture,  but  this  is  erroneous :  comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  17  (see  p.  227). 
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f 
The  Roman  road  leads  to  the  N.  past  the  Kh&n  Jubb  Y^snf,  and 
limestone  rocks  now  take  the  place  of  basalt.  Ascending  towards 
the  N.W.  by  a  poor  road,  we  pass  some  mins  (55  min.)  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  then  descend  (1/4  hr.)  to  the  beantiful  spring  of  'Ain  el- 
Hamrd  with  its  surrounding  gardens.  The  road  now  bends  to  the 
right  and  leads  up  the  valley,  soon  reaching  the  first  houses  of 
(10  min.)  — 

Safed.  —  AoCOMMODATioif  in  the  house  of  Herr  Maass,  a  cabinet- 
maker, or  in  some  other  respectable  house  indicated  by  him. 

Turkish  Post  Office;  international  Telegraph. 

Consulates.  Britain  (vice-consul)  and  Austria -Hungary  (consular 
agent),  Miklotewicz;  France,  Hoi  (consular  agent). 

Phtsician.    Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  London  Jews  Society. 

Bank.    If.  d:  8.  Trowitz,  agent  of  the  German  Bank  of  Palestine. 

Safed  is  the  seat  of  a  KMmma^^m  (under  Acre)  and  contains 
some  20,000  inhab. ,  mostly  Jews ,  with  about  7000  Moslems, 
400  Greeks,  and  a  few  Protestants.  There  are  stations  here  of  the 
London  Jews  Society  (with  an  hospital)  and  of  the  Scottish  MisMon. 
Most  of  the  Jews  now  at  Safed  are  Polish  immigrants  (Ashkenazim), 
under  Austrian  protection.  Among  the  Sephardim  Jews  (p.  Ixiii) 
settled  here  polygamy  is  still  practised.  The  Moslem  inhabitants 
are  fanatical.  The  climate,  owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town 
(2750  ft.),  the  highest  in  Galilee,  is  very  healthy. 

HiSTOBT.  The  name  of  ^Safet'  occurs  in  the  TiJmud  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  place  is  also  known  to  Arabian  geographers  under  that  name.  In  1140 
a  castle  was  erected  here  bv  Fulke.  Saladin  had  great  difficulty  in  re- 
ducing the  fortress.  In  1220  the  castle  was  demolished  by  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus,  but  it  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Templars.  In  1266  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  Beybars.  In  1759  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth> 
quake,  and  in  1799  it  was  occupied  by  the  French  for  a  short  period. 
The  town  sustained  a  terrible  blow  from  the  earthquake  of  ist  Jan.,  lo37.  — 
The  Jewish  colony  now  settled  at  Safed  was  not  founded  earlier  than  the 
16th  cent.  A.D.,  and  soon  after  that  period  a  learned  rabbinical  school 
sprang  up  here.  The  most  famous  teachers  were  originally  Spanish  Jews. 
Besides  the  schools  there  were  eighteen  synagogues  and  a  printing-office 
here.  Cabbalistic  lore  was  also  much  studied  in  §afed.  The  Jews  regard 
Safed  as  a  holy  city,  from  which  the  Messiah  will  one  day  appear. 

The  town  surrounds  the  castle-hill  on  theW.,  S.,  and  E.  It 
is  very  hilly  arid  extraordinarily  dirty,  especially  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  on  the  W.  side.  There  are  two  mosques  and  an  attractive 
Serai  with  a  tower.  —  The  Ruined  Castle  commands  a  fine  view. 
To  the  W.  rise  the  beautifully  wooded  Jehel  ZebM  (3655  ft.)  and 
Jebel  Jermak  (3936  ft.) ;  the  latter,  the  highest  mountain  in  Palestine 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  is  ascended  from  Safed  by  a  good  path 
in  3  hrs.  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Below,  the  Wddi  et-Tawdhtn 
(mill  valley)  descends  to  the  E.  to  the  plain.  To  the  S.  rises  Mt. 
Tabor,  and  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  distance,  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Carmel; 
to  the  S.E.  the  mountains  to  the  E.  of  Lake  Tiberias  are  visible, 
while  in  the  distance  to  the  E.  rise  the  ranges  of  J6Un  and  the 
Haur&n  with  the  summit  of  the  Kuleib  (p.  166).       ^         I 
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I'rom  Safed  to  Keirdn  and  Eafr  Bir'im  (3Vs-4  hrs.). 

Meirdn  lies  b/f2  hrs.  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Safed.  The  village,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  most  famous  and  highly  revered  pil- 
grimage-shrine of  the  Jews.  There  is  situated  here  the  ruin  of  an  old 
SlfnaffOffii€,  of  which  the  S.  wall  with  its  large  hewn  stones  is  the  part 
hest  preserved.  The  two  door-posts  are  monoliths,  nearly  10  ft.  high. 
Near  this  synagogue  is  situated  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Joclumcm  Scmdelar  C^^oe- 
maker"),  and  in  the  enclosed  burial-ground  are  those  of  Babbi  Simeon  ben 
JocTuH,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  book  Zohar,  and  of  his  son  Babbi 
Eleaxar.  On  the  pillars  are  small  basins  in  which  offerings  are  burned, 
especially  on  the  great  annual  festival  of  Lag  Bedmer  (18th  Ijj&r,  a  date 
occurring  in  June).  A  little  lower  down  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Rabibi 
HUlel  and  his  Hhirty-six  pupils',  in  a  lai^e  rock-chamber  with  seven 
vaults.  The  grave  of  the  Rabbi  Bhammai  is  also  shown.  These  rabbis, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  were  among 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  Jewish  teachers,  and  their  dicta  pre- 
served in  the  Talmud  are  considered  of  the  highest  authority. 

From  Heirdn  we  descend  into  the  valley  by  a  steep  road,  and  in  Vs  ^^» 
pass  the  small  village  of  Sqfs^  on  the  right.  We  then  reach  (10  min.) 
a  low  ridge,  descend  into  the  Wddi  Khildl^  avoid  the  road  to  Sa'sa'  (p.  261) 
on  the  left,  and  cross  the  Wddi  Ndiir  (»/4  hr.).  Again  ascending,  we  come 
to  (35  min.)  the  Maronite  village  of  — 

Kafr  Bir'im.  This  was  formerly  another  important  Jewish  place  of 
pilgrimage  (at  the  feast  of  Purim),  and  was  famous  as  the  burial-place  of  the 
judge  Barak  and  the  prophet  Obadiah.  The  ruin  of  a  Synagogue^  likewise 
dating  from  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  lies  in  the  N.E.  part  of 
the  village.  In  front  of  the  facade  stood  a  colonnade  of  two  rows  of  columns. 
The  capitals  are  in  the  form  of  superimposed  rings  diminishing  in 
girth  towards  the  shaft  of  the  column.  The  central  portal  is  richly  de- 
corated ;  over  the  lintel  is  a  frieze  of  grape-vines.  On  each  side  of  the 
rrtal  are  smaller  doors ,  and  over  each  is  a  window.  .  Among  the  fields, 
min.  to  the  N.E.,  are  traces  of  another  synagogue.  The  Hebrew  in- 
scription belonging  to  it  has  been  built  into  the  wall  of  a  private  house. 

From  Kafr  Bir'im  to  Tyre^  see  below. 


From  §afed  to  Tyre. 

1.  DiBBOT  Route  (ca.  11  hrs.).  —  This  route  leads  to  the  N.W.  to 
(l»/4  hr.)  SaUdf^  whence  it  goes  on  direct  to  (IVs  hr.)  Kafr  Bk*im  (see 
above),  leaving  El-Jieh  above  on  the  right.  We  then  descend  through  a 
beautiful  valley  to  (1  hr.  10  min.)  Rwneish^  and  in  50  min.  more  we  pass 
below  the  village  of  Dibl.  We  continue  to  follow  the  windings  of  the 
deeply-cut  valley  for  ■/4  hr.  more,  leaving  it  at  a  point  where  it  makes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  S.  A  steep  ascent  of  40  min.  .brings  us  to  YefUr^ 
where  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  coast  plain  of 
Tyre.  Our  route  now  descends  through  the  Wddi  Ntdra^  passing  (»/«  hr. ;  r.) 
a  grotto.  In  20  min.  we  ascend  along  the  right  side  of  the  valley  to  a 
hill  with  the  ruins  of  *Aiyeh^  to  the  N.  (right)  of  which  lies  the  village 
of  Sedaktn.    In  50  min.  more  w6  come  to  the  Christian  village  of  Kdna. 

From  Kslna  we  may  reach  the  Tomb  of  Hiram  (see  below)  in  1  hr.  vii 
(8/4  hr.)  Hanndweh  in  the  Wddi  Ab^  where  large  hewn  blocks  and  broken 
sarcophagi  lie  scattered  about.  This  appears  to  have  been  once  an  im- 
portant place,  perhaps  the  ^stronghold  of  Tyre**,  or  frontier-fortress  of  the 
Tyrian  district  02  Sam.  xxiv.  7;  Josh.  xix.  29). 

A  somewhat  longer  route  from  Kftna  leads  at  first  to  the  ruins  of 
El'Khusneh  (cisterns,  graves,  etc.),  which  command  a  view  of  the  hilly 
country  of  Tyre.  The  village  of  Hammdm  lies  to  the  left.  Numerous  other 
ruins  in  every  direction  indica'te  that  this  part  of  Phoenicia  was  once 
densely  peopled.  In  60  min.  more  we  reach  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Hiram 
(Kabr  Htrdm)^  the  tradition  connected  with  which  seems  of  recent  origin. 
The  structure  itself,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  Phoenician  work,  possibly 
of  a  pre-Hellenic  period.  It  has  an  unfinished  appearance  and  consists 
of  a  pedestal  of  huge  stones,  each  10  ft.  long,  about  8  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft. 
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thick.  On  this  lies  a  still  thicker  slab  of  rock,  overhanging  on  every 
side,  and  bearing  a  massive  sarcophagus,  covered  with  a  stone  lid  of 
irregular  pyramidal  form.  The  monument  is  about  20  ft.  high.  Behind 
the  tomb  is  a  rock-chamber,  to  which  a  stair  descends.  —  The  little  valley 
to  the  S.  of  the  road  contains  another  small  necropolis,  where  sarcophagi 
are  hewn  in  the  rock  and  have  lids  consisting  of  prismatic  blocks.  On 
the  Tyre  road,  about  330  yds.  from  Kabr  Hir&m,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Byzantine  church,  whence  a  fine  mosaic  pavement  (5th  cent.)  has  been 
carried  to  Paris. 

As  we  proceed,  we  pass  several  cisterns  and  oil-presses.  After  !/«  ^^^ 
the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  descending  to  the  W.  to  (20  min.)  R&s 
cl-'Ain  (p.  271).  Our  route  (to  the  right)  continues  to  follow  the  ridge 
for  some  time  longer  and  reaches  Tyre  (p.  272)  In  li/t  hr. 

2.  Vil  TiBNiN  (ca.  12  hrs.).  —  To  'Ain  ez-ZeitUn  (2Q  min.),  see  p.  262. 
We  ascend  to  the  IT.W.  •,  after  >/4  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  Kadtta  on  the 
left  and  Taiteba  (p.  262)  on  the  right.  We  next  reach  (25  min.)  a  large, 
crater-like  l^asin  called  Birket  eI-Ji»h,  which  sometimes  contains  water, 
beyond  which  (20  min.)  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  lofty  plain.  On  the 
left  lies  8a'sa^.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of  a  conical  height,  on 
which  £1-Jish  is  situated.  This  is  the  Gwh  Halab  of  the  Talmud,  and 
the  OUcala  of  Josephus,  by  whom  it  was  once  fortified;  it  was  the  last 
fortress  in  Galilee  to  succumb  to  the  Romans.  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that 
the  parents  of  St.  Paul  lived  here  before  they  removed  to  Tarsus. 

Leaving  El-Jish,  we  descend  the  beautiful  valley  towards  tbe  N.W. 
for  1  hr.  The  village  of  YdrUn  (probably  the  Iron  of  Joshua  xix.  38)  be- 
comes visible  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  To  thel^.E.  of  T&riin,  on  a  small, 
isolated  eminence,  are  the  ruins  of  Ed-Deir  (the  monastery).  The  Greek 
cross  on  one  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  shows  that  a  monastery  once 
stood  here,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  building  was  originally  a  syna- 
gogue, resembling  that  of  Eafr  Bir'im  (p.  ^0).  Here  also  a  colonnade 
stood  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance  on  the  S.  side.  The  three  gates, 
whose  jambs,  nearly  8  ft.  in  height,  are  monoliths,  are  on  the  W.  side.  In 
the  interior  a  double  row  of  columns  ran  from  the  gates  towards  the  altar. 

Here  begins  the  district  of  Bildd  Beshdra^  in  which  many  Metawileh 
live  (p.  Ixxiii).  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  village  Bint  Utnm  JOteil.  A  little 
farther  on  Tibnin,  which  is  still  2  hrs.  distant,  comes  into  view.  The 
road  descends  into  a  valley  flanked  with  precipitous  hills. 

Tibnin,  a  considerable  village,  inhabited  by  Met&wileh  and  Christians, 
lies  upon  a  saddle  opposite  the  fortress,  which  stands  upon  the  abrupt 
N.E.  peak  of  the  hill.  A  steep  path  ascends  to  the  Castlb,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Mildir  of  .the  Nfthiyeh  Bil&d  Besh&ra.  —  Hewn  stones 
of  ancient  workmanship  on  the  E.  s'ide  and  the  numerous  cistern  cavities 
prove  that  this  was  a  fortified  place  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  middle 
ages.  It  may  be  the  Tc^nit  of  the  Talmud.  The  fortress  of  Toron  was 
erected  in  1107  by  Hugh  of  St.  Omer,  lord  of  Tiberias,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  incursions  hence  into  the  territory  of  Tyre.  After  the  battle 
of  Hattin  the  circumstances  were  reversed,  and  the  Saracens  made  pre- 
datory'attacks  from  the  castle  against  the  Christians  ofTvre.  The  castle 
was  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  Christians  in  1197-98.  Tibnin  was 
afterwards  razed  by  Sultan  El-Hu'af^am.  Its  destruction  was  completed 
by  Jezzar  Pasha  (p.  284).  —  The  castle  commands  a  superb  *Yiew,  ranging 
over  an  extensive  mountainous  region  with  numerous  gorges.  Towards 
the  W.  the  sea  is  visible  as  far  as  Tyre,  and  to  the  N.E.  rise  the  snow 
mountains.  To  the  E.,  near  the  village  of  Barcfshit^  stands  a  huge  oak, 
known  as  the  Tree  of  the  Messiah.  The  tomb  of  Shamgar  (Judges  iii.  31) 
is  shown  near  Tibnin. 

From  Tibnin  we  ride  round  the  S.  lateral  valley  and  reach  (V«  br.) 
the  head  of  the  Wddi  eUMd^  where  we  enjoy  a  fine  view.  We  descend 
the  Wddi  el-JedUn  into  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  el-'AshUr,  which  latter  valley 
we  follow.  After  1  hr.  the  road  leads  to  the  small  plateau  of  MerJ  8afrd 
to  the  left,  after  V4  br.  descends  towards  the  W.,  and  (5  min.)  reaches 
the  village  of  Kdna^  after  crossing  the  Wddi  esh-8hemAliQ^^^Vi^  to 
Tyre^  see  p.  260.  '^^    ^  o 
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33.  From  ffafed  to  Damascus  vi&  B&niy&s. 

Comp.  Maptf  pp.  324,  156 ^  320, 

24>^  hrs.  Mdt^  61/4  hrs.  •,  Bdnifd$,  41/4  hrs. :  K(nfr  Hcmwar,  8  hrs. ;  Damat- 
cui,  7  hrs.  —  IfiOHTQDABTEBS  in  Meis,  Baniyas,  and'  Kafir  Hanwar.  —  For 
the  less-frequented  route  vU  El-Kuneitra,  see  p.  287. 

The  route  descends  to  the  N.N.W.  into  the  valley  to  (20  min.) 
'Ain  et-ZeitUn,  whence  we  have  a  beautiful  retrospect.  Beyond  the 
village  a  path  on  the  left  leads  to  Meir6n  (p.  260).  Several  small 
valleys  are  crossed,  and  (25  min.)  the  path  to  Deldta  (visible  to  the 
N.E.)  diverges  on  the  right.  We  next  come  to  (25  min.)  Taiteba, 
to  the  E.  of  which  is  a  water-basin.  The  road  first  leads  to  the 
N.E.  and  then  (25  min.)  turns  to  the  N.  From  the  top  of  the  hill 
we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  valley  of  Jordan  and  the  basin 
of  Lake  HOleh. 

Josephus  (Antiq.  xv.  10,  3)  calls  this  whole  district  Ulatha.  —  Lake 
^uleh  (Bdhrat  el-Eheit)  is  the  SemaehonitU  of  Josephus,  in  whose  time 
it  was  larger  than  at  present.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  be  the 
Waters  of  Merom  (Josh.  xi.  5,  7).  —  The  lake  is  a  triangular  basin  of  the 
Jordan  (p.  131),  10-16  ft.  in  depth,  and  lying  about  6  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  abounds  in  pelicans,  wild  duck,  and  other  water-fowl,  but  the 
swamps  of  Bahrat  el-HUleh  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  of  access  on  the 
N.  side,  on  which  rises  a  dense  jungle  of  papyrus  (Arab.  6aWr).  The  other 
banks  are  devoid  of  vegetation.  The  lake  has  been  carefully  explored  by 
Macgregor  (*The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan';  8th  edit.,  London,  1904). 

The  plain  to  the  K.  of  Lake  Hilleh  forms  a  basin  of  tolerably  regular 
form,  and  about  5  M.  in  width.  Tlie  E.  hills  are  less  abrupt,  though  higher 
than  the  W.  The  broad  bed  of  the  valley  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  ^wamp 
in  which  the  bufi'aloes  belonging  to  the  Beduins  wallow.  These  Beduins 
(Ghawarineh)  are  generally  peaceable ;  their  occupations  are  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  cattle-breeding.  The  soil  of  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  good.  Trav- 
ellers should  be  on  their  guard  against  malaria. 

Our  road  now  (20  min.)  traverses  the  Wddi  elr-Mesheirejeh.  On  the 
left  is  Rd8  el'Ahmar;  IT  min.  the  Circassian  village  of  Bishdntyeh, 
In  8  min.  we  reach  'Almdy  and  perceive  Fdra  to  the  left.  The 
route  descends  (25  min.)  into  the  deep  Wddi  ^Aubd,  and  (1/4  hr.) 
again  ascends.  To  the  left  lies  DeishUny  picturesquely  situated 
above  the  valley.  We  reach  it  in  20  minutes.  The  inhabitants  are 
Moghrebins  from  Algiers.  In  ^/^  hr.  we  reach  — 

Kades.  —  Histoht.  Kedeshw&s  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Joshua 
XX.  7).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Barak,  Deborah's  general  (Judges  iv.  6). 
The  town  was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  The  tombs  of  Barak  and  Deborah,  among  others,  were  afterwards 
shown  here. 

By  the  spring  below  the  village  are  several  large  sarcophagi,  some 
of  which  are  used  as  troughs.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  spring  is  a  small 
building,  a  vaulted  tomb,  constructed  of  large  blocks;  two  arches  are 
preserved,  and  also  part  of  the  door,  which  looks  southwards.  Farther 
to  the  E.  are  several  sarcophagi,  standing  together  on  a  raised  plat- 
form. On  the  sides  are  hewn  rosettes.  The  lids,  some  of  which 
cover  two  receptacles,  are  finely  executed.  Farther  to  the  E.  lie  the 
ruins  of  a  large  building,  named  El-'Amdraj  possibly  a  Roman 
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temple.  A  piece  of  tlie  E.  wall,  witli  a  large  portal  flanked  by  two 
smaller  ones,  is  still  standing.  The  village  contains  an  interesting 
octagonal  column,  many  capitals,  and  other  fragments. 

The  road  leads  direct  to  the  N.  across  a  small  plain;  after 
20  min.  it  leads  to  the  N.W.  up  a  valley;  after  6  min.,  a  reservoir; 
after  5  min.  the  valley  divides  (on  the  hill,  the  village  of  Bleid^}, 
We  now  ascend  the  hill  to  the  N.W.  between  the  two  valleys,  pass- 
ing (10  min.)  some  ruins,  leave  (10  min.)  Vmm  Habtb  on  the  hill 
to  the  left  (2/3  M.  distant),  and  (1/4  hr.)  reach  Meiii,  a  large  double 
village  on  two  separate  hills  (nightquarters  in  private  houses). 

A  little  farther  on  we  come  upon  traces  of  a  Roman  road.  After 
8/4  hr.  we  see  the  ruined  castle  of  Mendra  on  the  hill  to  the  right. 
We  then  come  to  the  margin  of  the  chain  of  hills  and  enjoy  a  fine 
view  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  Lake  Hiileh,  the  grand  range  of 
Mt.  Hermon,  the  fortress  of  Tibnin  to  the  W.,  and  Hiinin  to  the 
N.  —  In  35  min.  we  reach  the  extensive  fortress  of  Htinln,  on  the 
mountain  of  that  name  (2966  ft^  above  the  sea-level).  It  is  un- 
known to  what  ancient  place  Hiinin  corresponds.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  a  link  between  Baniyas  and  the  coast.  The  castle  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1837.  The  substructions 
(now  used  as  stables)  are  certainly  ancient,  as  is  proved  by  the 
drafted  blocks  on  the  E.  and  S.  sides.  Similar  stones  are  seen  in 
a  portal  in  the  village.  The  castle  was  defended  by  a  moat  19  ft. 
deep  and  of  the  same  width.  Hiinin  commands  a  beautiful  ♦View, 
and  Baniyas  is  visible  in  the  distance. 

From  Hflnin  to  Tibnin  (p.  261),  3  hrs. 

The  road  now  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley.  In  the  plain  be- 
low lies  the  Christian  village  of  Abil  el-Kamh,  answering  to  the  an- 
cient Abel  of  Beth  Maachah  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  16);  and  farther  to  the 
N.  is  Metulla^  a  Jewish  colony  with  310  inhab.,  founded  in  1896. 
Our  route  leaves  both  of  these  to  the  left,  and  (55  min.)  reaches 
the  low  ground  where  all  the  sources  of  Jordan  unite  and  empty 
themselves  into  Lake  Hiileh  (p.  262).  After  8  min.  we  cross  the 
Derddra  by  a  bridge  oif  a  single  arch.  On  the  left  side  are  several 
ruins.  The  view  down  the  valley  is  very  fine.  This  tract  was  once 
richly  cultivated,  but  is  now  chiefly  used  as  grazing-land  by  the 
Beduins,  who  find  excellent  pastures  here.  After  10  min.  we  cross 
a  dry  water-course,  and  in  25  min.  reach  the  dilapidated  bridge 
of  Jisr  el- Ohajar,  which  crosses  the  Nahr  el'Hdsbhnty  the  chief 
source  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  pp.  264,  291).  The  entire  district  is 
well  watered  and  frequently  forms  a  great  marsh  in  winter.  The 
road  now  leads  to  the  N.E.;  before  us,  on  the  hill  a  little  to  the 
right,  is  the  well  of  Nebi  Seiyid  Yehdda.  After  ^/^  hr.  we  see  a 
little  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the  road  — 

Tell  el-KIUli,  an  extensive  mound,  330  paces  long,  270  paces 
wide,  and  3()-38  ft  above  the  plain.  On  the  top  is  ajd oslem  tomb 
under  an  oak.  Digitized  by  vjOOglc 
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HuTORT.  The  words  K&4!  (Arabie  for  'jadge')  and  Dan  (Hebrew)  are 
synonymous.  On  the  TeU'el-K&^t  doubtless  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Dcm, 
the  K.  frontier-town  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom,  whence  arose  the  often 
recarring  expression  *firom  Dan  to  Beersheba\  Before  the  place  was  con- 
quered by  the  Danites  (Judges  xviii.  27  et  seq.)  it  was  called  Laish,  and 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  Sidon.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
Benhadad,  King  of  Syria  (1  Kings  zv.  20). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  is  a  basin  about  60  paces  in  width,  from 
which  a  stream  emerges  (5%  ft.  above  the  sea-level).  From  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  mound  issues  another  stream,  soon  uniting  with  the  first 
to  form  El-Ledddn.  This  stream,  which  Josephus  calls  the  Ltttle  Jordan, 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Jordan  from  its  being  the 
most  copious.  It  contains  twice  as  much  water  as  the  stream  from  B&niyas 
(see  below),  and  thrice  as  much  as  the  Hl^b&ni  (p.  263).  The  three  sources 
unite  at  Sheikh  Y4wf,  about  li/s  M.  farther  to  the  S.  At  this  last  point 
the  Jordan  is  45  ft.  wide,  its  bed  being  double  that  width,  and  it  lies 
18-20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  plain. 

The  path  gradually  ascends;  in  60  min.  we  reach  — 
B&niy&s  (accommodation  in  priyate  houses),  beautifully  situated 
in  a  nook  of  the  Hermon  monntains,  1080  ft.  above  the  sea-level 
and  576  ft.  above  Tell  el-KAdi,  between  the  WUi  KkaaMbth  (N.) 
and  the  Wddi  es-Sa'dr  (S.),  two  valleys  coming  from  the  E.  A  third 
valley,  the  Wddi  eWAsal,  opens  a  little  to  the  N.,  firom  a  deep 
wooded  ravine  among  the  monntains.  Water  abounds  in  every 
direction,  calling  into  life  a  teeming  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Tht 
present  village  consists  of  about  fifty  houses,  most  of  which  an 
enclosed  within  the  ancient  castle-wall.  On  the  S.  side  of  thii 
wall  flows  the  brook  of  the  Widi  es-Sa'ir,  which  unites  a  little 
lower  down  with  the  copious  stream  of  the  infant  Jordan.  Remaini 
of  columns  show  that  the  ancient  city  extended  far  to  the  S.  beyond 
the  Wadi  es-Sa'ar. 

The  modem  B&niy&s  was  anciently  the  Greek  Panea*^  which,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  appears  also  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  district.  A  grotto 
above  the  source  of  the  Jordan  was  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  (Paneion).  Herod  the 
Great  erected  a  temple  over  the  spring  (p.  266)  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch,  Herod''s  son,  enlarged  Paneas  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  Caesarea  Philippic  to  distinguish  it  from  Csesarea  Palsestintt  (p.  237).  It 
was  visited  by  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  13-,  Mark  viii.  27).  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
extended  the  town  and  called  it  Neronia»y  but  the  older  name  never  en- 
tirely disappeared  and  in  the  4th  cent  was  again  revived.  Titus  here 
celebrated  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  with  gladiatorial  combats.  An  early 
Christian  tradition  makes  this  the  scene  of  the  healing  of  the  woman  with 
the  issue  of  blood  (Matt.  ix.  20  et  seq.).  In  the  4th  cent,  a  bishopric 
was  founded  here  under  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  During  the  Cru- 
sades Baniy&s,  together  with  the  lofty  fortress  of  Ef-Subeibeh  (p.  265), 
was  surrendered  to  the  Christiaas  in  1129  or  1130,  after  their  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Damascus.  In  1132  it  was  taken  by  T2j  el-Muldk  Bdri,  Sultan 
of  Damascus,  but  in  1139  it  was  recaptured  by  the  Christians.  A  Latin 
bishopric,  subordinate  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tyre,  was  then  founded 
here.  NAreddin  (p.  Ixxxiv)  conquered  the  town  in  1157,  but  could  not 
reduce  the  fortress.  The  town  was  retaken  by  Baldwin  III.,  but  was 
finally  occupied  by  Kfireddtn  in  1165.  Sultan  el-Mu'af  ^am  caused  the  forti- 
fications to  be  razed. 

The  massive  Castlb  in  the  N.  part  of  the  town  was  protected  on 
the  N.  side  by  the  waters  of  the  BSniyas  spring.  The  comer-towers 
of  the  walls  were  round  and  constructed  of  large  drafted  blocks. 
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Three  of  these  towers  are  preserved.  In  the  centre  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  castle  stands  a  portal,  which  is  antique,  thongh  hearing  an 
Arabic  inscription.  A  stone  bridge,  which  is  also  partly  ancient, 
crosses  the  w^di  from  this  point,  and  several  columns  of  granite  are 
observed  in  its  walls. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Sou&ob  op  thb  Jobdan,  which 
issues  below  the  W.  end  of  the  lofty  castle-hill.  The  mountain  ter- 
minates here  in  a  precipitous  cliff  of  limestone  (mingled  with  basalt), 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  broken  away  by  convulsions  of  nature, 
that  a  large  cavern  which  once  existed  here  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 
Beneath  the  mass  of  broken  rocks  that  choke  the  entrance  to  the 
cavern  (Arab.  Mughdret  Rds  en-Neba^  'the  cavern  of  the  spring*) 
and  almost  conceal  it,  bursts  forth  an  abundant  stream  of  beautiful 
clear  water.  By  this  spring  stood  the  Pandon  and  the  Temple  of 
Herod  (p.  264).  On  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  the  right  of  the  cavern, 
are  four  votive  niches,  partly  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  shells, 
which  were  once  much  higher  above  the  ground  than  now.  Over  the 
small  niche  to  the  E.  is  the  inscription  in  Greek :  'Priest  of  Pan'.  — 
On  the  rock  stands  the  small  weli  of  Sheikh  Khidr  (St.  George), 
which  commands  a  good  survey  of  Baniyls. 

The  huge  castle  above  Baniyls,  *Kal'at  en-Namrtld  (*Nimrod's 
castle'),  or  KaVat  es-8uheiheh^  commands  a  stiil  finer  prospect,  and 
the  ascent  (1  hr.)  is  strongly  recommended  (guide  desirable). 
Riding  is  practicable  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  top.  The  castle, 
which  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  and  largest  in  Syria,  stands  on 
the  irregularly  shaped  summit  of  a  narrow  ridge,  from  590  to  690  ft. 
high,  separated  from  the  flank  of  Mt.  Hermon  by  the  W&di  Kha- 
sh&beh  (p.  264).  The  edifice  follows  the  irregularities  of  its  site. 
From  E.  to  W.  it  is  480  yds.  long,  at  each  end  120  yds.  wide,  but 
in  the  middle  much  narrower.  The  E.  part  of  the  building  is  higher 
than  the  W.  part,  and  affords  a  survey  of  the  whole  fortress.  This 
part  was  originally  meant  to  form  a  distinct  citadel,  being  sep- 
arated from  the  W.  part  by  a  wall  and  moat.  The  N.  side  of  the 
castle  presents  the  most  striking  appearance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  castle  was  erected  by  the  Franks,  who  held 
possession  of  it  from  1139  to  1164.  All  the  substructions  consist  of  drafted 
blocks  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Part  of  the  enclosing  wall  has  fallen 
over  the  precipice.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.  side;  a  little  to  the  E.  is 
preserved  a  round  tower  called  by  the  Arabs  Et-Mehkemeh^  or  'house  of 
jadgment\  Externally  it  possesses  very  handsome 'pointed  niches,  and 
the  thick  wall  is  pierced  with  small  arched  apertures  resembling  loopholes. 
The  vaulting  is  borne  by  a  large  pillar.  The  ear-shaped  enrichments  on 
the  arches  are  curious.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  castle  several  other  build- 
ings resembling  towers  are  still  standing.  The  Arabic  inscriptions  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  i3th  cent.,  and  probably  have  reference  to 


the  thorough  restoration  of  the  castle.  The  S.W.  angle  (2485  ft.)  com- 
mands the  best  *Vibw  of  Baniy&s,  the  Hdleh  Lake  (p.  282),  and  the  hills 
bevond  Jordan.  To  the  N.W.  Kal'at  esh-Shakif  (p.  i90),  and  to  the  W. 
Hiintn  (p.  263)  serve  as  it  were  'to  balance  the*  picture.  To  the  S.  'Anfit  is 
visible,  and  above  it,  Em  Sa'dreh.  To  the  S.E.  is  'Ain  Kanya  (p.  266);  to 
the  B.,  the  village  of  Jubbata.    The  view  is  one  of  the  'finest  in  Syria. 
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Leaying  the  castle  towards  the  E.S.E.,  we  may  descend  by  a  steep 
path  into  the  valley,  ascend  a  little  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  regain 
the  Damascus  road  at  (V«  br.)  ^Ain  er-Rihdn  (see  below). 

In  order  to  visit  the  Birkbt  BIm  from  Baniyas  (2  hrs. ;  guide  neces- 
sary), we  proceed  past  the  W&di  es-S/ar  (p.  261)  and  via  (1  hr.)  *Ain  Kanya. 
The  Birket  R&m  is  the  lake  of  Pfiialay  mentioned  by  Josephus.  It  was  at 
one  time  believed  that  the  spring  of  Baniyas  was  fed  from  this  lake,  but  the  ' 
impossibility  of  this  theory  has  long  been  recognized.  The  lake  of  Phiala, 
named  after  its  shape  Ccap'),  obviously  occupies  an  extinct  crater,  situated 
150-200  ft.  below  the  surrounding  tableland,  and  about  3000  paces  in  cir- 
cumference. The  water  is  impure.  According  to  tradition,  the  lake  occu- 
pies the  site  of  a  village,  which  was  submerged  to  punish  the  inhabitants 
for  their  inhospitable  treatment  of  travellers.  —  Riding  hence  to  the  N.N.E. 
towards  M^del^  we  regain  the  Damascus  road  in  1  hr.  (see  below). 

From  Baniyas  to  Hasbeiya  (48/4  hrs.).  —  The  road  leads  to  (20  min.) 
the  W.  margin  of  the  terrace.  After  Vi  br.  it  crosses  the  WAdi  el-'Asal^ 
and  after  Vs  hr.  more  tarns  more  to  the  N.,  towards  the  WAdi  et-Teim, 
It  then  passes  (25  min.)  a  spring  on  the  left,  and  reaches  (I/4  hr.)  'Ain 
el-Khitnoa'a,  near  a  small  village,  where  there  is  a  fine  view.  About  40  min. 
beyond  '^Ain  Khirwa'a  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hills  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
W&di  et-Teim,  reach  the  (I/4  hr.)  WAdi  Serayib^  cross  a  hill,  and  grad- 
ually descend  thence  into  the  Wddi  Khureibeh.  The  village  remains  on  the 
left.  The  direct  route  hence  leads  to  Hasbeiya  (p.  291)  in  2  hrs.  We  may, 
however,  follow  the  more  interesting  route  (V«  hr.  longer)  which  ascends 
to  (35  min.)  the  large  village  of  RAsheiyat  el-FukhkhAVy  where,  as  the  name 
imports,  there  are  numerous  potteries.  After  25  min.  we  begin  to  de- 
scend into  the  WAdi  8hWa.  In  40  min.  we  reach  Hibb&riyeh.  The  views 
are  beautiful.  Among  the  fields  below  the  village  stands  a  tolerably 
well-preserved  Temple,  part  of  which  has  now  been  built  into  a  house. 
The  building  stands  on  a  basement  71/2  ft.  high,  with  a  cornice  running 
round  it.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  are  entrances,  probably  once  leading 
into  vaults  whence  the  cella  could  be  reached.  The  temple  is  4n  antis'*, 
and  faces  the  E.  It  is  56  ft.  long,  29V2  ft.  wide,  and  from  the  platform  to 
the  cornice  261/2  ft.  high.  At  the  corners  are  pilasters  in  the  wall  with  Ionic 
capitals,  between  which  on  the  E.  side  the  portico  was  formed  by  two 
columns.  On  each  side  of  the  portal  (15  ft.  in  height)  are  two  niches, 
the  lower  being  shell-shaped.  The  arch  above  is  borne  by  pilasters.  The 
upper  niches  are  crowned  with  pediments.  The  interior  of  the  temple 
is  buried  in  rubbish.  At  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  cella  a  staircase  leads 
through  the  wall.  In  the  interior  of  the  pronaos  and  the  cella  a  moulding 
runs  round  the  whole  building.  On  the  outside  the  stones  are  drafted.  — 
In  V*  ^'^'  ^^om  this  point  we  cross  the  brook  of  the  WAdi  Shib^a^  and  in 
1/2  hr.  more  reach  the  village  of  'Ain  Jwfa.  We  then  ascend  to  the 
(i/4  hr.)  tableland,  which  is  planted  with  vineyards.  After  20  min.  we 
reach  HdsbeiyA  (p.  291). 

From  Baniyas  we  ride  to  'Ain  er-Rthdn^  1  hr. ;  near  this  spring 
is  the  weli  ot  Sheikh  'Othmdn  el-Hazdri.  The  slopes  of  Heimon 
abound  with  water,  but  the  paths  are  bad,  being  covered  with  blocks 
of  basalt.  In  ascending  we  keep  the  castle  in  view  until  (56  min.), 
beyond  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  descend  into  a  valley.  We  then  cross 
(18  min.)  a  small  valley  where  there  is  a  mill  in  a  plantation  of 
silver  poplars.  This  belongs  to  the  Druse  village  of  Mejdel  esh-Shems, 
which  lies  behind  the  hill  to  the  left  and  soon  comes  in  sight 
(18  min.). 

The  road  now  becomes  fatiguing,  for  volcanic  rocks  begin  to  pre- 
dominate. Myrtles  appear  for  the  first  time.  The  road  ascends  to 
the  (55  min.)  lofty  plain  of  MerJ  el-Hadr,  which  is  partly  culti- 
vated, and  in  May  yields  a  beautiful  flora.    On  the  left  rises  the 
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bare  Mt.  Hermon,  where  fields  of  snow  of  some  extent,  particularly 
in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  seen  as  late  as  the  end  of  May.  We 
reach  (40  min.)  a  point  commanding  the  first  view  of  the  great  plain 
bounded  by  Anti-Libanus  on  the  W.,  which  on  sunny  days  appears 
like  a  vast  blue  sea.  The  plain  of  Damascus  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  Hauran  by  the  Jebel  el-Aswad  (black  mountain;  2559  ft.), 
which  rises  to  the  E.  of  our  standpoint.  The  extensive  mountain- 
range  of  the  Hauran  rises  before  us.  In  the  plain  below  is  seen 
El-Kunei$ra  (p.  268).  After  1  hr.  we  leave  the  basalt  district  and 
in  20  min.  reach  the  large  village  of  Beit  Jenn^  situated  between 
steep  rocky  slopes,  in  which  are  several  rock-tombs.  We  follow 
the  course  of  the  beautiful  Nahr  el-JennSni  (a  tributary  of  the  Nahr 
el-A'waj,  p.  167),  past  the  mills  and  through  plantations  of  the  silver 
poplar,  a  tree  which  forms  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  environs 
of  Damascus,  and  is  largely  used  for  building  purposes.  After 
26  min.  we  leave  the  valley  and  ride  across  an  undulating  country 
more  to  the  N. ;  to  the  right,  below,  lies  Et^Mezra^a,  while  the  snowy 
summit  of  Hermon  presides  over  the  scene  on  the  left.  The  road 
passes  (48  min.)  the  village  of  Htneh  on  the  left,  and  (1^2  lirO 
reaches  Kafr  Hanwar,  the  usual  halting-place  between  Baniy&s  and 
Damascus.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Moslems  and  contains  (on 
the  W.  side)  the  ruins  of  a  small  square  temple  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  interior  (which  is  empty)  must  be  approached  through  the  hut 
in  front.  By  the  house  above  the  torrent  on  the  hill  we  obtain  a 
fine  view  of  the  plain,  particularly  of  the  region  of  Sa'sa'  (p.  268). 
We  next  cross  the  Wddi  ^Amt  (10  min.)  and  pass  (10  min.) 
Beittma^  which  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  left.  The  watch-tower  near 
Beitima  was,  perhaps,  originally  a  temple  of  the  Druses.  Our  route 
crosses  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  Barbar  (p.  144)  and  next  reaches  (1^/4  hr.) 
El'  Katandj  a  Turkish  telegraph -station  and  village  surrounded  by 
orchards  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ka^anli  mentioned  below). 
There  is  a  carriage-road  from  this  point  to  Damascus.  The  road 
passes  (2  hrs.;  r.)  Mu'addamtyeh  and  enters  vineyards.  The  capa- 
bilities of  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  when  properly  irrigated, 
are  already  apparent  here.  To  the  left  are  the  hills  of  Kalabdt  el- 
Mezzeh.  The  road  soon  reaches  (^2^^.)  the  orchards  (p.  300),  then 
(1  hr.)  Kafr  Silsa^  and  (20  min.)  the  gate  of  Damascus  (p.  298). 


From  Safed  to  Damascus  vi&  El-Kuneitra. 

20-21  hrs.  5  Jordan  Bridge,  3  hrs. ;  El-Kuneitra^  5  hrs.  \  Damascut^  12Vj  hrs. 

From  8afed  (p.  259)  the  route  des'cends  to  the  N.E.,  and  enters  the 
Wddi  FirHm.  After  IV2  hr.  we  cross  the  road  leading  from  Khdn  Jubb 
Y^ivf  (p.  258)  to  Bdniydt.  In  1/4  hr.  we  reach  the  ruins  of  El-Katand  (not  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  above),  in  1  hr.  the  point  where  the 'descent  into 
the  deeper  part  of  the  Jordan  valley  begins,  and  in  1/4  hr.   more  the  — 

Jiir  Ben&t  YaHcikb  {Khdn^  with  caf^),  which  crosses  the  Jordan,  here 
about  80  ft.  in  width  and  42  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
bridge  consists  of  four  stone  arches,  three  of  which  were  probably  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  ,15th  cent.,  while  the  fourth  (on  the  B.  side) 
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WM  Added  in  1904.  It  was  also  repaired  by  Jezzar  Pasha  (p.  234).  —  The 
name,  ^Bridge  of  the  Daughters  of  Jacob\  probably  dates  from  the  later 
period  of  the  prosperity  of  Tiberias.  Jacob  is  said  to  have  once  crossed 
the  Jordan  here  (Gen.  xxxii.  21).  Another  explanation  asserts  that  some 
Jacobin  nuns  were  killed  here  daring  the  Grussdes.  From  time  im- 
memorial a  ford  across  the  Jordan  has  been  here  on  the  great  caravan 
route,  the  Via  Maris  of  the  middle  ages,  connecting  Egypt  with  Damascus 
and  the  regions  of  the  Euphrates.  The  point  was,  moreover,  of  strategical 
importance.  King  Baldwin  III.  was  defeated  here  by  Kiireddin.  In  1178 
Baldwin  IV.  built  a  castle  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  committed  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  by  storm  by  Saladin  in  the 
following  year.  The  slight  remains  of  this  castle  are  to  be  seen  1/4  ^* 
below  the  bridge.    In  1799  the  French  penetrated  as  far  as  this  point. 

The  banks  are  bordered  with  oleanders,  zakkiim  (p.  129),  papyrus,  and 
other  kinds  of  bushes  and  reeds.  Beyond  the'Jordan  begins  the  district 
of  JdldUy  the  ancient  Oaulanitis^  named  after  the  city  of  Oolan^  which 
belonged  to  Manasseh  (Josh.  &x.  8;  1  Ghron.  vi.  71).  This  region,  which 
extended  to  the  Hieromyces  (Sheri'at  el-Menadireh,  p.  241),  and  formed 
part  of  PersBa.  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  —  On  /DftSn,  compare 
Schumacher y  *The  Jaul&n'  (London,  1888). 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Jordan  (20  min.),  we 
eigoy  a  fine  view ;  on  the  left  is  the  village  of  DabHra.  After  11/4  hr.  we  pass 
the  ruined  village  of  Ntfardn,  Here  the  Hauran  road  diverges  to  the  right. 
The  Damascus  road  brings  us  (1  hr.  b  min.)  to  the  ruins  of  Kc^fr  Naffdkh^ 
where  oak-shrubs  begin.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  Tell  Abu*l-Khaneir  (boar 
hill),  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  On  the  right  (40  min.)  we  observe  a 
cistern,  and  farther  on,  the  Tell  Abu  F<24f(^ and  several  Circassian  villages; 
to  the  left  is  the  Tell  Abu*n-Nedd.    In  a  little  more  than  1  hr.  we  reach  — 

El-^nneitra,  a  neatly  and  regularly  built  little  town,  situated  3300  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  The  village  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Jdldn 
(see  above;  a  Ka4&  of  the  Sanjak  of  the  Haur&n)  and  has  1300  inhabit  nts, 
mostly  Circassians.  Intemationftl  Telegraph.  Little  is  left  of  the  ancient 
village.  This  is  the  best  place  on  the  route  for  spending  the  night.  Trav- 
ellers are  cautioned  against  sleeping  in  the  open  air.  as  heavy  dews  fall 
here.    An  ancient  Roman  road  leads  hence  to  Baniy&s. 

Beyond  El-Kunel|ra  we  travel  towards  the  N.E.  Here  begins  the  district 
oiJeidAr^  strictfy  so  called,  which  is  aloo  noted  for  its  pastures;  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance,  rises  the  isolated  Tell  HAra.  The  kh&n  of  El-Khureibeh 
is  passed  on  the  left,  2i/s  hrs.  farther  on;  the  Tell  Dubbeh  (25  min.)  also 
remains  to  the  left,  and  we  now  enter  the  forest  of  Shakkdra.  We  next 
cross  (2  hrs.)  the  brook  Mughannlyeh  by  a  bridge,  and  descend  to  (1  hr.) 
Bcfscf^  situated  on  the  water-course  of  the  Wddi  el-Jenndni  (p.  267),  at  the 
foot  of  an  isolated  hill.  We  cross  (i/t  hr.)  the  'Ami,  pass  (iVt  hr.)  a 
kh&n,  and  reach  (li/t  hr.)  the  village  of  Kdkab  (comp.  p.  314),  which  lies 
between  two  hills  of  the  Jebel  ehAswad.  We  next  reach  (IV*  br.)  Ddrefya 
(railway  station,  see  p.  167)  and  (1  hr.)  EUKadetn^  20  min.  beyond  which 
is  the  S.  end  of  the  Meidftn  Suburb  (p.  318j  of  Damasout. 


34.  From  Haifft  to  Beirut  by  Land  vift  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Comp.  Map,  p.  324. 

From  Haif&  to  Tyre,  a  ride  of  about  10  hrs. ;  from  Tyre  to  Sidon,  a 
drive  of  5,  a  ride  of  7  hrs.;  from  Sidon  to  BtirHU  V/t  hrs.  on  horseback,. 
6  hrs.  by  carriage,  including  stop  at  Sa'dipeh  (p.  279)  where  simple  refresh- 
ments are  to  be  had  at  the  coffee-houses.  Gabriaobs  are  best  ordered 
from  Beirdt  (to  Sidon  and  back  in  the  season  80-1(0,  to  Tyre  120-lGO  fr.). 
Carriages  also  stand  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  Sidon  (p.  276).  Regular  auto- 
mobile-service, starting  twice  daily  (fare  1  m^idi  each  person). 
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History.  The  ancient  Phoenicia  extended  from  the  Eleutheros  ilfahr 
et-KOtir,  p.  866)  on  the  K.  to  Jaffa  (later  to  Dor,  p.  236)  on  the  8.  It  was 
a  narrow  but  fertile  strip  of  land,  with  some  ports  suitable  for  small 
vessels^  promontories,  and  islands  such  as  the  Phoenicians  were  fond  of 
colonising.  Farther  inland  the  Phoenicians  had  but  few  possessions. 
Laish  (p.  264)  was  one  of  these.  The  origin  of  the  name  Phoenician^  used 
by  the  later  Greeks,  is  uncertain.  Both  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament 
(Gen.  X.  19)  style  the  Phoenicians  'Sidonians'  from  the  name  of  their  most 
important  town.  They  were  among  the  first  immigrants  of  Ganaanitish  stock 
to  ent«r  the  country  from  Arabia  (p.  Ixxvi)  and  are  thus  closely  related  to 
the  Hebrews.  They  called  themselves  Canaanites  (comp.  Gen.  x.  16). 
Classical  authors  state  that  the  Phoenicians  migrated  from  the  Erythrsean 
Sea  (according  to  Herodotus  =  Persian  Gulf)  to  the  £.  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. They  were  in  the  highest  degree  skilful  and  able  merchants  \ 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  East  and  the  countries  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  their  hands  (comp.  Ezekiel  xxvii). 
All  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  beyond  Gibraltar,  they  established 
commercial  agencies  and  colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  their  com- 
merce were  precious  stones,  metals,  glass-ware,  costly  textiles,  and  espe- 
cially purple  robes  and  artistic  objects  of  daily  use.  They  were  also  slave- 
dealers.  They  taught  other  nations  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  even 
ventured  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  To  them  is  due  not  the  invention,  but 
the  dissemination  of  the  Semitic  alphabet,  the  mother  of  all  our  western 
alphabets.  They  also  transmitted  a  knowledge  of  Babylonian  art  and  religion, 
mathematics,  weights,  and  measures  to  other  nations.  They  thus  exerted 
a  great  inQuence  on  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  West,  though  in  art 
they  were  noted  for  technical  skill  rather  than  for  depth  or  originality. 
The  Rblioion  of  the  Phoenicians  was  a  pronounced  polytheism.  The 
general  appellation  of  a  male  deity  was  El  (god),  Bcfai  (lord;  Greek, 
Bolos)t  or  Mdek  (king ;  the  Biblical  Moloch),  while  a  female  deity  was 
termed  Bcfalat  (Greek,  BeUU)  or  Attart.  These  terms  were  misunder- 
stood by  the  Greeks  as  applying  to  individual  gods.  One  series  of  Phoe- 
nician deities  are  *nature-gods\  such  as  Befdl  Shaman,  the  'Lord  of  the 
Sky%  who  had  numerous  temples,  and  his  feminine  counterpart  'Astarte 
of  the  Sky\  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  latter  with  cow's  horns 
and  the  solar  disk  led  the  Greeks  to  confuse  her  with  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  while  they  also  regarded  Ba'al-Shaman  as  the  sun-god.  Another 
nature-god  was  Bshmun,  the  god  of  vitalizing  warmth,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Asklepios  (iEsculapius)  as  the  god  of  life  and  healing.  The  most 
widely  known  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  was  that  of  Adonis  (Adoni  =  lord), 
which  spread  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  but  had  its  chief  home  in 
Byblos.  Philo  of  Byblos  (see  p.  339),  who  professed  to  have  drawn  his 
information  from  an  old  Phoenician  writer  Sanchuniathon,  narrates  the 
myth  as  follows :  El,  the  supreme  god,  wanders  over  the  earth  and  leaves 
Byblos  to  his  wife  Ba^altis.  Eliun  (Adonis)  becomes  her  companion  and  is 
killed  by  El,  or,  according  to  another  version,  by  a  boar  (comp.  p.  341). 
The  mourning  for  the  slain  Adonis  was  one  of  the  principal  religious 
ceremonies  in  Byblos.  It  was  paramountly  with  this  cult  that  orgies 
were  connected.  Astarte-Ba'altis  is  the  goddess  of  fertility,  her  lover  is 
the  god  of  spring;  hence  the  myth  symbolizes  the  alternation  of  life  and 
death  in  nature.  It  goes  back  as  far  as  Babylon  (Istar  and  Thammux) 
and  is  also  adopted  by  Greek  mythology  (Venus  and  Adonis).  —  In  de- 
tails the  worship  of  the  Phoenicians  had  many  points  of  similarity  with 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  as  regards  sacrifices. 

The  Phoenician  Lanouaob  and  alphabet  were  closely  allied  to  those 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  language  was  gradually  supplanted  by  the  Greek, 
although  it  maintained  its  ground  in  North  Africa  till  the  4th  or  5th  cent. 
A.D.  —  Nothing  of  the  Phoenician  literature  has  survived  except  a  few 
fragments  translated  into  Greek  (Sanchuniathon).  Many  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions and  coins,  however,  are  still  extant,  although,  curiously  enough, 
Phoenicia  itself  has  hitherto  yielded  much  fewer  inscriptions  than  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  especially  those  of  K.  Africa,  Athens,  Marseilles,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  earliest  Histobt  or  the  Ph<bniciak  Towns  we  pos- 
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8688  only  fragmentary  aceoiint8  from  If  enander.  Their  kings,  who  professed 
to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  had  a  council,  probably  from  the  noble 
families,  to  advise  them^  and  the  voice  of  the  ordinary  citizen  was  also 
not  devoid  of  influence.  It  would  seem  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  originally 
formed  one  comihunity,  and  the  Tyrians  called  themselves  by  the  name 
of  the  old  metropolis  Sidon.  The  Phoenicians  strove  by  repeated  rebellions 
•  to  protect  themselves  from  incorporation  with  the  Babylonian -Assyrian 
empire.  The  Phoenician  towns  were  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
by  the  alliance  which  united  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  with  a  federal  seat 
in  'Tripolis"  under  the  suzerainty  of  Persia.  They  furnished  a  powerful 
contingent  to  the  fleet  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  But  at  that  time,  too, 
they  more  than  once  gave  evidence  of  their  love  of  independence.  After 
the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by  Alexander  the  Phoenician  towns  still  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  prosperity  {  but  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  did  much 
to  guide  the  commerce  of  the  world  into  fresh  channels. 

LiTBSATUBB:  Keitriek.  ^History  and  Antiquities  of  Phoenicia' (1865);  /email, 
^Mission  de  Ph^nicie^  (1866-74,  with  atlas);  the  article*  by  E.  Meyer  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (1902),  by  Thatcher  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  (1900),  and  by  Cook9  (incorporating  work  by  Outschmid  and  Socin) 
in  the  11th  edit,  of  the  Ency.  Britannica  (1911):  Rawlintonj.  'History  of 
Phoenicia*  (1889) ;  Landau,  'Die  Phdnizier'  (Leipzig,  2nd  edit.,  1908) ;  Perrot  i: 
CMpiez,  'History  of  Art  in  Phoenicia*  (Engl,  trans.,  2  vols. ;  London,  1885)-, 
^Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiticarum%  Paris,  1881-90  (Vol.  I).  For  the  in- 
scriptions, comp.  UdebartkCs  'Handbuch  der  nordsemitischen  £pigraphik\ 

From  Haifa  to  Ttbb.  From  Haifsl  to  Acre  (21/2  hrs.),  see  pp.  233 , 
234.  Outside  the  gate  of  Acre,  and  beyond  the  fortiflcations,  we 
turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  slightly;  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountains,  are  the  villages  of  El-Judeideh,  El-Mekr,  and  JTo/V 
YMf,  We  leave  (20  min.)  the  village  of  Bakhjeh  on  the  right 
and  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct.  After  ^/2  hr.  the  road 
crosses  the  Wddi  es-Semtriyeh  by  a  bridge  and  in  20  min.  more 
reaches  the  village  of  Es-Semtrtyeh,  probably  the  ancient  Shimron- 
Meron  (Josh.  xii.  20),  and  the  Caaale  Somelaria  Templi  of  the 
Grusaders.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  On  the  right  lie  the 
villages  of  El-Kuweikdt,  'Amkaj  Sheikh  DamHn,  Sheikh  DdM,  El- 
Kahwehj  and  El-Kahirehj  at  the  last  of  which  the  aqueduct  begins. 
Towards  the  N.  the  white  rocks  of  RIs  en-Na|^tira  (see  below)  be- 
come more  conspicuous.  We  cross  (4  min.)  a  water-course  and 
pass  the  (12  min.)  Wddi  el-MeJUneh,  The  village  of  El-MezrcCa 
remains  on  the  right.  After  18  min.  we  reach  the  bridge  over  the 
Nahr  Mefshiih,  After  37  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  in  ^4  ^^' 
(2^2  lira*  from  Acre)  reach  Et-Ztb.  The  village,  which  stands  on 
a  heap  of  dtfbris,  was  the  ancient  Aehzib  (Josh.  xix.  29;  Judges  i. 
31)  and  the  classical  Ecdippa  (interesting  ruins).  To  the  N.  of 
Ez-Zib  we  cross  the  Wddi  d-Kam  (HerdawU)  and  (35  min.)  the 
Wddi  Karkara,  After  10  min.  we  see  (on  the  right)  'Ain  Mesherfeh, 
perhaps  Misrephoth^Maim  (Josh.  xi.  8).  To  the  right  lies  El-Batsa, 
The  chain  of  the  Jebel  el-Mushakkah  here  approaches  the  coast. 

We  now  ascend  the  steep  rocks  of  the  B&8  en-lT^ctbrai,  a  spur 
of  this  range,  by  a  fair  road.  Its  extremity  (13  min.)  affords  an 
excellent  view.  Towards  the  S.  we  obtain  a  last  glimpse  of  the 
great  plain  of  Acre  and  of  Carmel.    On  the  coast  to  the  left,  below 
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us,  are  remains  of  an  old  watch-tower,  or  tower  of  customs.  The 
road  then  crosses  the  cliff  and  leads  inland.  The  hard  rock  contains 
nnmerons  fossil  starfish.  We  next  cross  (35  min.)  a  yalley,  beyond 
which  Tyre,  4  hrs.  distant,  comes  in  sight.  To  the  right  on  the 
hill  is  Kal'at  Shem'a,  a  castle  probably  of  recent  origin.  After 
*/2  lir.  more  we  perceive  the  Khdn  en-MMraf  where  there  is  a 
good  spring  (Arabian  fare  may  also  be  obtained).  By  the  spring  are 
Arabic  inscriptions  of  Melik  e^-Z&hir,  who  had  the  road  repaired 
in  1294.  By  a  water-course  on  the  right  we  pass  (22  min.)  the 
ruins  of  Umm  tWAmM  (or  'Aiodmtd),  where  there  is  a  kind  of 
acropolis  with  remains  of  columns,  the  Ionic  capitals  of  which 
belong  to  a  good  Greek  period  of  art.  The  older  name  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  Tur&n,  Phcenician  inscriptions,  sphinxes,  and 
rudely  executed  figures  have  also  been  discovered  here.  The  brook 
which  falls  into  the  sea  here  comes  from  HdmHHi  which  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  ancient  Hammon  (Josh.  xix.  28).  After  10  min. 
a  column  is  passed  on  the  roadside,  and  on  the  right  are  rock- 
tombs.  After  32  min.,  on  the  right,  are  the  ruins  and  spring  of 
UkanderHneK  On  the  hills  to  the  E.  lies  Kal'at  Shem'a  (see  above), 
about  1  hr.  distant;  nearer  are  Tell  ed-Dabcf  and  Tell  irmt'd,  form- 
ing a  complete  girdle  of  ancient  fortifications. 

Iskanderiineli  is  the  ancient  AUxandroiktne^  so  named  from  Alexander 
Severos,  in  whose  and  Caracalla*8  reigns  the  road  was  ftonstmcted.  At 
a  later  time  the  work  was  attributed  to  Alexander  the  Oreat.  In  1116 
Baldwin  I.  restored  the  fortifications,  with  a  view  to  attack  Tyre  from 
this  point.    The  place  was  then  called  Bcandariwn  or  Beandalium, 

Beyond  Iskanderiineh  the  path,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock, 
crosses  the  B&f  el-Abyad,  the  8cala  Tyriorum  of  Josephus  (Bell. 
Jud.  ii«  10, 2)  and  the  Promontorium  Album  of  Pliny,  so  called  from 
its  hard  white  clay.  Halfway  up  we  see  on  the  right  the  Burj 
el-Bey(ideh  (a  modem  watch-tower) ;  on  the  left  is  a  precipice  of 
nearly  200  ft  At  the  top  (40  min.)  stands  the  Khdn  el-Hamrdy 
probably  an  ancient  watch-tower.  The  descent  is  difficult.  The 
road  is  ancient,  and  waggon-ruts  in  the  stone  are  still  traceable.  At 
the  end  of  the  pass  are  some  artificial  grottoes  on  a  level  with  the 
sea.  On  a  hill  to  the  right  are  the  ruins  of  Shibertyeh.  Farther  distant 
are  BiyHd  es-Seid  and  El~'E%%tyeh.  After  V2  ^^*  '^^  cross  the  Wddi 
eWEtttyeh  near  an  ancient  bridge,  beyond  which  we  see  Eleileh 
(p.  274)  on  the  right.  We  next  cross  (20  min.)  the  Nahr  el-MansCra 
near  Deir  Kdniln  Q?.  274) ,  and  reach  (26  min.)  Rds  eWAin. 

The  spring  of  itis  el-'Aia  is  enclosed  by  an  irregnlar  octagon  of 
masonry  of  various  dates,  24  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick.  In  the  interior 
it  is  lined  with  cement.  This  reservoir  was  connected  hy  an  aqueduct 
with  three  smaller  pools  situated  10  min.  to  the  N.,  close  to  the  Tell 
er-Bethtdtpeh.  The  main  body  of  water  was  carried  to  the  Tell  el-Mcf9Mk 
(p.  278).  The  reservoirs  are  probably  all  of  the  Boman  period.  In 
the  middle  ages  they  were  ascribed  to  Solomon  (on  the  authority  of  Song 
of  Sol.  iv.  16).  The  sugar-cane  was  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  mulberry 
trees  are  now  planted  in  considerable  numbers. 

From  Ris  el-'Ain  we  reach  Tyre  in  1  hr.    ^^ed  by  Google 

RAicnRirRit*ft  PideiitinA  and  Svria.    5ih  Edit.  \fK 
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Tyre.  --  Aceommodatioii  at  the  Lativ  MovASYXBr  (see  p.  xtU). 

ToBKXBH  Post  avo  Tblbobapb  Offiob. 

Tyre,  now  called  fl<2r,  is  an  unimportant  town,  with  6600  in- 
hah.,  ca.  3500  of  whom  are  Moslems  and  2800  Latin  Christians  and 
United  Catholics.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Kadi  and  of  a  United  Greek 
archbishop.  The  Moslems  have  primary  and  secondary  schools  for 
hoys  here.  The  Franciscans  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  con- 
vents and  schools ;  the  United  and  the  Orthodox  Gieeks  also  main- 
tain schools.  The  'British  Syrian  Mission'  has  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  one  for  the  blind,  and  Snnday-schools.  The  trade  of  Tyre 
has  been  almost  entirely  diverted  to  BeirAt,  bnt  it  still  exports 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  millstones  from  the  Haurin. 

According  to  Phoenician  and  Greek  tradition,  Tyre  is  a  yerv  ancient 
city,  and  with  it  are  associated  many  interesting  old  myths.  Astarte  is 
said  to  have  been  bom,  and  Melkart  to  have  reigned  here;  and  the  Tyrians 
are  credited  with  the  development  of  agriculture,  the  production  of  wine, 
and  many  important  inventions.  The  ancient  and  the  present  name  is  SHr^ 
after  which  the  Romans  sometimes  called  the  purple-shell  *Sarr«nus  murez\ 
The  oldest  part  (Palaetyrus)  of  the  town  lay  on  the  mainland.  On  two 
bare  rocky  islands  off  the  coast  lay  the  seaport  with  its  warehouses.  Hiram 
(see  below)  extended  the  E.  part  of  the  island  next  to  the  mainland,  and 
conducted  waUr  to  it;  he  also  connected  the  smaller,  more  westerly, 
island  with  the  larger  by  means  of  an  embankment.  Excavations  made 
here  tead  to  show  that  the  smaller  island,  on  which  stood  a  temple  to  a 
god  called  Zeus  by  the  Greeks,  lay  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the  larger,  and 
still  exists  in  connection  with  it,  as  in  ancient  times.  On  the  larger  island 
lay  the  so-called  old  town,  with  the  royal  palace,  the  shrine  of  Agenor 
Ba'al,  the  temple  of  Astarte,  the  forum,  and  the  bazaar.  On  the  highest 
ground  (behind  the  modern  Serai  erected  by  Ibrahim  Pasha)  probably 
stood  the  temple  of  Melkart,  the  central  sanctuary.  This  island  was,  there- 
fore, Tyre's  most  cherished  possession  (comp.  Ezek.  zxviii.  2).  The 
dominions  of  the  princes  of  Tyre  extended  as  far  as  Lebanon.  J7ira#n,  the 
son  of  Abibaal,  furnished  Solomon  with  cedar  and  fir  wood  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v.  8),  as  he  had  already  sent  carpenters  and 
masons  to  assist  in  the  building  of  David's  palace  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  and  for 
this  service  Solomon  ceded  to  him  the  Galilsean  district  of  Oabul  with 
twenty  cities  (1  Kings  ix.  11).  The  luxury  of  the  great  mercantile  city 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  simple  habits  of  the  Israelites  (comp.  Esekiel 
xxvi-xxviii  and  Isaiah  xxiii).  After  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  Nebuchad- 
nezzar made  a  treaty  with  JihobacU  of  Tyre  about  the  year  B.C.  576.  The 
Tyrians  furnished  the  Persians  with  a  large  fleet,  and  Alexander  was, 
therefore,  especially  anxious  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  city.  Palsetyrus 
was  still  a  very  large  town  at  that  period,  and  some  authorities  state  that 
it  extended  6  M.,  from  the  present  Kahr  el-K&simiyeh  on  the  K.  to  B&s 
el-'Ain  on  the  S.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Palsstyrus  entirely, 
and  to  have  used  the  buiMing  materials  in  the  oonstruction  of  his  cel- 
ebrated embankment,  66  yds.  wide  and  V4  M.  long,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  approach  the  island-city  (see  p.  273).  The  siege  lasted 
seven  months.  The  island-city  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  17  years 
later,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  it  resisted  the  attacks  of  Antigonus 
for  15  months.  —  The  district  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  wad  afterwards  visited 
by  Christ  (Mark  vii.  24).  A  Christian  community  sprang  up  here  at  an 
early  period,  and  St.  Paul  spent  seven  days  at  Tyre  (Acts  xxi.  3,  4).  The 
town  then  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  it  is  called  by  St.  Jerome  the 
first  and  greatest  city  of  Phoenicia.  Even  in  the  middle  ages  Tyre  was  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  and  was  regarded  as  well-nigh  impregnable.  In 
1124  the  Crusaders,  favoured  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Arabian  governors 
of  the  eity,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  place.    Saladin  besieged  the  city 
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unsuccessfully.  After  the  fall  of  Acre  in  1291  (p.  284)  the  Franks,  who  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  town  for  167  years,  were  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender  it.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Moslems.  Since  that  period 
Tyre  has  never  recovered  any  of  its  ancient  importance,  although  Fakh* 
reddin  (p.  283)  endeavoored  to  restore  it. 

The  present  town  Ilea  at  the  N.  end  of  the  former  island 
(p.  272),  which  lay  in  a  long  line  parallel  with  the  mainland.  A 
few  palms  and  the  riew  of  the  mountain-slopes  lend  some  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  scene.  The  island  still  has  an  area  of  about  142 
acres,  being  almost  as  extensive  as  in  ancient  times,  when  it  afforded 
space  for  25,000  inhabitants.  The  W.  and  S.  sides  of  the  island  are 
now  used  as  arable  land  and  burial-grounds.  The  large  Embank^ 
ment  of  Alexander  (see  p.  272) ,  which  probably  started  from  a 
natural  promontory  and  crossed  a  shallow  strait,  has  been  widened 
l>y  deposits  of  sand,  and  the  long  neck  of  land  is  now,  at  the  point 
where  it  leaves  the  coast,  upwards  of  1  M.,  and  where  it  reaches  the 
old  ramparts  on  the  island,  650  yds.  in  width.  —  The  course  of  an 
old  Town  Wall  is  traceable  from  the  former  S.E.  end  of  the  island 
as  far  as  a  cliff  to  the  W.S.W.  The  still  partly  distinguishable 
fortifications  of  the  Crusaders  followed  the  S.  bank;  among  their 
remains  is  the  so-called  Algerian  Tower^  situated  in  a  garden.  The 
rocky  conglomerate  of  the  bank  contains  fragments  of  glass  which 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  sand  into  a  hard  mass.  Here,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  are  a  number  of  cells,  lined  with  very 
hard  stucco,  which  may  have  been  salt-pans.  Along  the  W.  side  we 
can  follow  the  ruins  of  the  medieval  fortifications,  of  which  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  other  remains  are  visible  under  water. 

Few  other  antiquities  have  been  preserved,  and  many  of  the  old 
architectural  fragments  have  been  removed  to  Acre  and  Beiriit.  — 
Of  the  Crusaders*  Church  (see  Plan)  nothing  remains  but  some 
shapeless  heaps  of  masonry  and  the  shafts  of  a  few  columns.  The 
church  was  about  213  ft.  long  and  82  ft.  wide,  and  the  transepts 
projected  161/2  ft.  beyond  the  aisles. 

The  church,  founded  by  the  Venetians  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mark,  was 
begun  in  1125  and  completed  early  in  the  18th  century.  It  possibly  oc- 
cupies  the  site  of  the  basilica  of  Panlinus,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Bnsebius  in  838.  The  church  is  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the 
German  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (d.  1190),  but  the  excavations  have 
led  to  no  definite  result  as  to  the  position  of  his  tomb.  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  church  in  1192,  was  also  interred  here.  The 
assertion  that  Origen  is  buried  here  rests  on  a  baseless  modern  tradition. 

The  present  Habbous  occupies  the  site  of  the  ^SidoniavC  or 
Northern  Harbour,  and  is  only  slightly  choked  with  sand ;  traces  of 
ancient  harbour  structures  still  exist.  The  so-called  ^Egyptian' 
Harbour,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  is  now  entirely  silted  up. 

The  chief  water-supply  of  Tyre  was  derived  from  the  Tell  et- 
Mafahiik,  about  li/s  M.  to  the  E.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  towards 
the  S.  and  S.E.  are  remains  of  large  reservoirs.  The  water  was 
eonduoted  to  the  hill  from  Ris  el-'Ain  (p.  271)  and  other  places 
and  then  conducted  to  the  island-city.   The  conduits  above  ground 
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are  less  ancient  than  those  undei  ground.  The  site  of  the  present 
Weli  el^Ma'shHik  was  probably  once  occupied  by  a  temple.  The 
slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with  ancient  ruins,  sarcophagi,  and 
oil-presses.  At  the  back  of  the  hill  lies  a  small  necropolis,  but  the 
chief  burial-place  of  Tyre  extends  over  the  whole  chain  of  hills  to 
the  E. ,  and  is  most  interesting  at  EL'^AnwMn,  Many  of  the  rock- 
tombs  have  fallen  in,  and  are  empty  and  destitute  of  inscriptions. 
The  environs  of  Tyre  towards  the  S.E.  also  abound  with  anti- 
quities. Near  Ddr  KdnUn^  V2  ^^r-  ^  ^^^  S.E.  of  Rfts  el-'Ain,  are 
curious  figures  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  neighbourhood  is  full  of 
rock-caverns,  and  farther  on,  towards  KUUeh,  are  numerous  burial- 
places  and  sarcophagi.  No  remains  of  temples  are  to  be  found  here* 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  environs  of  Tyre  were  in- 
habited by  wealthy  villagers  only,  whose  rock-cisterns,  olive-presses, 
and  tombs  were  in  keeping  with  the  condition  of  their  owners. 

Fbom  Aobb  to  Tybb  vil  Kal^at  Kabn,  2  days.  From  Acre  we  ride  to 
the  17.E.  in  about  2  hrs.  to  ^Atnka,  'whence  Kafai  Kam  may  be  reached 
in  about  3  hrs.  (guide  necessary;  this  part  'of  the'  journey  also  makes 
pleasant  walking).  The  road  passes  the  insignificant  ruin  of  Kdl'at 
Jiddtn,  called  Judin  in  the  Crusaders'  time.  Kal'at  Kam,  the  Mons 
Fortit  of  the  Crusaders,  was  begun  in  1229  by  Hermann  von  Salxa,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  This  ^Montfort\  the  chief  possession  of  the 
order  in  Syria,  was  destroyed  by  Beybars.  The  situation  is  imposing.  The 
castle  stands  on  a  rocky  neck  of  land  between  two  valleys,  which  are 
nearly  600  ft.  in  depth.  The  rock  is  artificially  separated  from  the  hill 
towards  the  £.  by  a  moat,  out  of  which  the  building  material  was  quarried. 
The  rocky  slopes  are  rendered  inaccessible  in  many  places  by  buttresses  of 
masonry.  Along  the  N.E.  side  run  several  vaults.  On  the  N.W.  side  a 
large  gateway  is  preserved,  and  on  the  S.E.  side  another.  Near  the  latter 
is  a  kind  of  crypt  or  cistern.  The  arches  are  all  pointed.  To  the  K.W. 
stands  an  octagonal  pier,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  once  connected  with  the  walls  by 
a  series  of  eight  arches,  the  remains  or  a  former  chapel  or  hall.  —  The 
road  now  descends  the  W&di  el-Karn  to  the  (2l/s-3  hrs.)  Christian  village 
of  El'Bassa^  near  the  R&s  tn-NdkCra^  on  the  road  to  Tyre  (p.  270). 

Fagm  Ttrb  to  Sidon.  —  The  road  skirts  the  coast,  but  turns 
inland  after  Y2  ^i"*  ^^  P&ss  (5  min.)  ^AinBabilik^  an  excellent  spring 
on  the  left.  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of  T<ira  and  Bidyd$.  We  next 
reach  (55  min.)  the  khin  near  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-Lttdnt 
(p.  290),  which  is  here  called  Nahr  el-Kdsimiyeh.  The  river  is  of 
considerable  depth  at  this  point,  and  flows  hence  to  the  sea  in  a 
very  serpentine  course.  On  the  heights  above  the  khfin  are  the  ruins 
of  Burj  el'Hawd.  About  1/4 1"^.  farther  inland  are  the  tombs  called 
KubUr  el-Muliik  (*Tombs  of  the  Kings').  By  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing here  lies  a  huge,  richly-decorated  sarcophagus,  near  which  are 
others,  one  of  them  being  still  undetached  from  the  rock. 

After  25  min.,  near  a  ruined  khUn  (1.),  two  white  rocks  become 
visible  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  are  two  curious  grottoes.  The 
walls  of  the  smaller  are  enriched  with  crosses,  and  the  other  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription.  On  the  wall  adjoining  the  caverns  aie 
triangles  and  figures,  some  of  them  of  childish  rudeness,  with  in- 
soriptions  in  Greek  and  Phoenician.    (The  triangles  and  palms  were 
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probably  emblems  of  the  worship  of  Astarte.)  After  20  min.  we  cross 
the  brook  Abu'l^Aswad^  and  soon  reach  a  series  of  ruins.  In  22  min. 
we  see  the  Weli  Nebi  Seir  to  the  right  and  next  reach  (*/4  hr.;  r.) 
the  Tillage  of  ^AdlUnj  probably  the  Omithopolis  of  Strabo. 

In  the  shelving  side  of  the  projecting  hill  is  &  large  Nbobopolis,  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  chambers,  6  ft.  square,  with 
tombs  on  three  sides,  of  the  post-Christian  period.  On  the  left  of  the  road 
is  a  larger  cavern,  called  the  Mughdret  elBexeU^  and  a  little  to  the  "S.  of 
it  an  Egyptian  'stele*.  There  is  a  handsome  rock-hewn  basin  near  the  sea. 
Alongside  of  the  road  lie  tombs,  cisterns,  and  oil-presses. 

On  the  right  we  soon  see  the  village  of  El-Ansdrtyehj  and  then 
cross  (38  min.)  the  Nahr  Haiaardnt  Near  the  village  of  Es- 
Seksek^yeh  are  caverns  with  paintings  and  other  antiquities.  To  the 
left,  after  22  min.,  we  see  more  ruins,  and  to  the  right,  on  the  hill, 
j^rafaad,  the  ancient  Zarephath  (i  Kings  xvii.  9),  the  Sarepta  of 
Luke  iv.  26.  The  Crusaders  founded  an  episcopal  see  here.  A  chapel 
once  stood  on  the  spot  where  Elijah  is  said  to  have  lived,  but  has 
been  displaced  by  the  Weli  el-Khidr.  On  the  old  harbour  are  traces 
of  ancient  buildings,  and  to  the  N.  of  this  point  are  rock-tombs. 

Sidon  now  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  pass  (Vi  hr.)  the  spring 
^Ain  et^Kantara,  and  cross  (18  min.)  the  Wddi  el~*Akbtyeh,  Below 
us,  on  the  coast,  stands  the  old  tower  of  Burj  el-Khidr.  We  next 
cross  (13  min.)  the  Nahr  el-Jesariyeh.  The  water-courses  are  over- 
grown with  oleanders.  Near  the  (9  min.)  Nahr  eWAdasiyeh  &re  the 
Tell  and  Khdn  el-Burdk,  with  a  good  spring  and  gardens.  Trav- 
ersing sand,  we  next  come  to  (18  min.)  the  brook  of  Ez-Zaherdnt. 
Beyond  the  (25  min.)  Wddi  et-Teish,  on  the  right,  lies  the  village 
of  El-Ohdztyeh.  The  plain  expands.  We  then  cross  (40  min.)  the 
broad  Nahr  Sentk  (p.  278),  near  a  kh4n  with  a  Roman  milestone 
in  its  wall.  On  the  right  are  the  villages  of  Deir  Bestn  and  Miyttmtyeh. 
We  soon  reach  the  gardens  of  Sidon,  cross  (20  min.)  the  brook 
Nahr  el-Bargh{it  (the  ancient  Ardupia'),  and  soon  arrive  at  — 

Sidon.  —  Accommodation.  The  Arab  H6t£L  dbs  Fledrs  provides 
lodging  only  and  not  food.  Id  case  of  necessity  accommodation  may  be 
obtained  through  the  consular  agents  in  the  houses  of  Christians.  —  Tents 
may  be  pitched  in  the  Egyptian  cemetery  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town. 

YlOB-CoNSULATBS.  Great  Britain,  vacant;  Austria-Hungary,  A*  Catafago; 
France,  J,  Lapierre;  Russia,  FadUl  Bixkalldh. 

TuBKiSH  Post  A  Intebnationai.  Tblbgbaph  Office,  at  the  SerM  (PL  14 : 
C,8,4). 

Phtsxoians.  Dr.  Joseph  Abeila  (of  the  American  School  in  Beirilt) ; 
Dr.  Shibli  AMla  (of  New  York  University).  —  Chemist,  Dr.  Joseph  Jbeila. 

Sidon,  now  called  Saidd,  stands,  like  most  of  the  Phoenician 
towns,  on  a  promontory,  in  front  of  which  lies  an  island.  On  the 
landward  side,  particularly  on  the  N.,  it  is  surrounded  by  luxuriant 
orchards  and  gardens,  in  which  are  grown  oranges,  lemons,  almonds, 
apricots,  bananas,  and  palms.  Beyond  the  green  plain,  above  the 
lower  spurs,  tower  the  snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon,  the  Jebel  er-Ri^in 
and  the  T6m&t  m\t  (p.  296).  Gq. 

The  town  now  contains  12,000  inhab.,  orwtiom  boOO  are  Mos- 
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lems,  1200  Orthodox  Greeks,  1200  Latins,  800  Jews,  and  200  Prot- 
estants. It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  Ka4&  and  the  residence  of  a  Oreek 
Orthodox  and  a  United  Greek  bishop.  The  Maroiiite  Bishop  of 
Saidll  usually  lives  in  Deir  el-Kamar  (p.  291  j.  Sidon  possesses 
Moslem,  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  American  Mission  (p.  280) 
maintains  a  boys'  and  girls'  school ;  the  Franciscan  have  a  monastery, 
church,  and  boys'  school ;  the  ISisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  a  school  and 
orphanage ;  the  Jesuits  have  a  mission-station,  with  a  church  and 
schools.  The  Maronites,  the  United  Greeks,  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks 
also  maintain  schools  and  churches.  The  Alliance  Isra^ite  has 
established  a  school.  The  trade  of  the  place  has  improved  of  late 
years.  In  1910  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  109  steamers, 
of  61,166  tons,  and  1049  sailing  ships,  of  15,720  tons.  The  chief 
exports  in  1909  (total  value  ca.  60,000i.)  were  dried  fruits  (^3800 
bales),  barley,  oranges  (180,000  boxes),  lemons,  tobacco,  and  olive 
oil.   The  imports  were  of  about  the  same  value. 

In  the  Humeric  poems  Sidon  is  spoken  of  as  rich  in  ore,  and  the 
Sidonians  as  versed  in  art.  Although  Sidon  had  sent  out  colonies  at 
an  earlier  period  than  Tyre  (e.g.  Hippo,  Carthage,  etc.),  it  afterwards 
became  less  enterprising  in  this  respect  than  the  sister-city,  and  even 
seems  to  have  acknowledged  her  supremacy  (i  Kings  v.  6*,  Ezek.  xxvii.  8), 
while  always  retaining  a  certain  degree  of  independence,  as  kings  of  Sidon 
are  spoken  of  (1  Kings  xvi.  31 ;  Jerem.  xxv.  22).  The  Sidonians  are  said 
to  have  been  proficient  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  nocturnal  navigation. 
During  its  dependency  on  the  Asiatic  empire  Sidon  continued  to  be  an 
important  commercial  town.  In  consequence  of  a  revolt  against  Arta- 
xerxes  III.  Ochus  it  was  destroyed  in  the  year  351.  Afterwards  Sidon 
willingly  opened  her  gates  to  the  Greeks.  Even  in  the  Roman  period 
the  city  had  its  own  archons,  senate,  and  national  council.  It  was  some- 
times dignified  with  the  title  of  NattarchU  (mistress  of  ships),  and  was 
also  called  Colonia  Augusta  and  Metropolis.  Christianity  was  introduced 
here  at  an  early  period  (Acts  xxvii.  3),  and  a  bishop  of  Sidon  attended 
the  Council  of  Nicsa  in  325.  In  637-638  Sidon  surrendered  to  the  Moslems 
without  resistance,  as  it  was  then  in  an  enfeebled  condition.  In  the  (hru- 
saders'  period  the  town  experienced  terrible  vicissitudes.  In  1107  it  pur- 
chased immunity  from  a  threatened  siege,  but  owing  to  a  breach  of  »ith 
was  in  1111  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin  I.  In  1187,  after  the  battle 
of  9<^H^ii*  Saladin  caused  the  fortifications  to  be  razed.  In  1197  the  Cru- 
saders'again  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  but  it  was  once  more 
destroyed  by  Melik  el-'Adil  the  same  year.  The  town  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Franks  in  1228,  again  razed  by  Aiyfib  in  1249,  and  refortified  by  Louis  IX. 
in  1253.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Templars,  but  in  1260  it  was 
devastated  by  the  Mongols.  In  1291  Sidon  at  length  came  permanently 
into  the  possession  of  the  Moslems,  and  was  razed  by  Sultan  Ashraf.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  cent,  it  gradually  regained  importance  as  the 
residence  of  the  Druse  Emir  FaiJtreddtn  (p.  263).  The  Europeans  were 
favoured,  and  trade  revived.  Fakhreddin  erected  a  handsome  palace  for 
himself  and  khans  for  the  merchants,  and  the  silk-trade  became  a  source 
of  great  profit.  Sidon  was  at  that  period  the  seaport  of  Damascus.  Even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Druse  prince  the  commerce  of  Sidon  continued  to 
thrive,  until  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Under  the  Egyptian  supre- 
macy Sidon  again  revived,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  wall.  In  1840  the  har- 
bour-fortress was  destroyed  by  the  allied  European  fleet. 

The  present  town  contains  few  attractions.    The  largest  of  the 

nine  mosques,  the  JdmV  el-Kehir  (PI.  12;  A,  B,  4),  was  formerly 

church  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.    In  the  space  in  front  of  the 
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mosque  once  stood  the  palace  of  Fakhieddin  (p.  276);  it  is  now 
occupied  by  a  Moslem  school.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  principal  square 
stands  the  Serdi  (PI.  14;  0,  3,  4),  and  to  the  W.  of  it  the  mosque 
of  Abu  Nakhleh  (PI.  13;  B,  C,  3),  formerly  a  church  of  St.  Michael. 
To  the  N.  of  this  is  the  Khdn  Fransdwi  (PI.  4;  0,  3),  erected  by 
Fakhreddin.  —  To  the  S.E.  of  the  town  rises  the  citadel  of  KaVat 
el'Mu'ezzeh  (PI.  G,  5;  no  admission),  standing  on  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
in  which  layers  of  the  purple-shell  are  visible. 

By  the  Khdn  ed-Debbdgh  (PI.  1;  D  2),  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the 
town,  a  bridge  with  8  arches  crosses  to  the  small  island  of  Kal'at 
bl-Bahr  (PI.  0,  D,  1),  where  there  are  ruins  of  a  Castle.  The  style 
of  the  present  walls,  with  the  inserted  fragments  of  columns,  as 
well  as  the  pointed  arches,  seems  to  point  to  the  13th  cent,  as  the 
period  of  its  erection.  Around  the  island,  particularly  on  the  S.W. 
side,  are  remains  of  quays  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 

The  old  Northern  Harbour  still  exists.  It  is  protected  on 
the  N.  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  along  which  are  strewn  remains  of  quays. 
Fakhreddin  caused  the  entrance  to  be  filled  up  in  order  to  exclude 
-the  Turkish  fleet.  The  blocks  of  which  the  quays  had  been  con- 
structed were  then  removed  for  building-purposes,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  sea  washes  over  the  rocks  into  the  harbour  in 
stormy  weather.  The  broad  tongue  of  land  which  bounds  the  har- 
bour on  the  W.  also  bears  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  on  the  E. 
side  are  two  artificial  basins  (comp.  Plan).  The  old  Southern  or 
^Egyptian^  Harbour  was  filled  up  by  Fakhreddin. 

The  ancient  city  of  Sidon,  wluch  has  been  sadly  damaged  by 
treasure-seekers,  extended  farther  towards  the  E.  than  the  present 
town.  Here,  situated  in  the  limestone  rocks,  but  slightly  elevated 
above  the  plain,  lies  the  Nboropolis  op  Sidon. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Tombs:  —  (i).  Rectangular  grottoes,  entered 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  of  10-13  ft.  in  depth 
and  3-7  ft.  wide.  The  visitor  descends  by  steps  cut  in  the  sides  of  the 
shaft,  And  reaches  two  doors  leading  into  unadorned  chambers  which 
are  rarely  connected  with  each  other.  Similar  tombs  occur  in  Egypt,  and 
Renan  considers  this  kind  the  oldest.  —  (2).  Vaulted  grottoes  with  side- 
niches  for  the  sarcophagi,  or  merely  with  square  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
with  round  air-holes  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  ground  above. 
These  tombs  are  entered  by  flights  of  steps,  and  they  occur  chiefly  at 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  necropolis.'  —  (3).  Grottoes  cemented  with  lime, 
painted  in  the  Greeco-Roman  style,  and  generally  having  Greek  inscrip- 
tions.  Some  of. these  also  have  air-holes.  —  Grottoes  of  the  earlier  kinds 
have  sometimes  been  remodelled  in  the  later  style.  Several  of  the  vaults 
have  fallen  in,  while  others  have  long  been  filled  with  earth. 

The  Sabcophaoi  are  also  of  diflferent  kinds.  The  grottoes  of  the  first 
kind  contain  marble  sarcophagi  of  the  specifically  Phcenician  style ,  i.e. 
so-called  'anthropoid*  receptacles,  accurately  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the 
body,  which  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Egyptians,  were  in  the  habit  of 
embalming.  At  a  later  period  the  receptacle  assumed  a  more  simple  form, 
the.  position  of  the  head  only  being  indicated  by  a  narrowing  of  the  space 
at  one  end.  Sarcophagi  in  lead,  and  others  with  simple  three-edged  lids , 
also  occur.  The  sarcophagi  in  the  second  kind  of  grotto  are  generally  of 
clay,  while  those  in  the  third  kind  resemble  baths* in  shape,  and  ar 
highly  decorated  with  garlands  and  other  enrichments. 
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A  Tisit  to  the  Neciopolis  takes  half-a-day  (guide  necessary). 
The  piincipal  tomhs  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  quit  Sidon  hy 
the  Acre  Gate  (PI.  15;  0,  D,  6),  and  in  3  min,  reach  the  Weli  Nebi 
SeidUn,  on  the  right.  The  Jews  make  pilgrimages  to  this  weli, 
which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Zebulon,  It  is  surrounded  hy  a  wall, 
and  hy  it  is  a  column.  After  4  min.  we  cross  the  Nahr  el^Barghiit 
(p.  276).  We  next  pass  (2  min.)  important  hurlal-places  on  the 
right  and  left,  named  Maghdret  AblCn^  which  has  heen  translated 
^cavern  of  Apollo*  and  perhaps  correctly,  as  figures  of  Apollo  haye 
heen  found  here.  The  tomh-chamhers  here  contain  several  sarco- 
phagi and  a  few  wall-paintings.  The  hasalt  sarcophagus  of  the 
Sidonian  king  Eshmunazar,  now  in  Paris,  was  found  in  one  of 
them  in  1855.  —  Beyond  the  (20  min.)  Nahr  SenVt  is  a  kh&n.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  Sdyidet  el-Maniara  (view),  with  the  ruins 
of  a  CasiUj  perhaps  the  medisyal  Franche  Oarde,  the  platform  of 
which  was  reached  hy  a  flight  of  steps  ahout  325  ft.  in  length  and 
10-13  ft.  wide.  A  grotto  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  ruins ,  now  a 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  was  prohahly  once  a  temple  of  Astarte.  A 
similar  temple  is  situated  near  the  village  of  MaghdHsheh,  10  min. 
to  the  S. ;  the  cavern  here  is  called  the  Maghdret  el-MakdHra,  and 
contains  a  hideous  female  figure  sculptured  on  the  left  side.  Near 
Maghdret  ez-ZeitUn  is  another  grotto  containing  a  medallion. 

The  tombs  to  the  N.E.  of  Sidon,  between  the  villages  of  El-E4iUMyeh 
and  Baramtyeh^  have  all  been  covered  with  rubbish  again.  The  sarcophagi  dis- 
covered below  El-Hel&liyeh  in  1887  (among  them  that  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Alexander)  are  now  ui  Constantinople. 

Fbom  Sidon  to  BsnttT  (30  M.).  The  road  first  leads  to  the  E. 
and  then  bends  to  the  N.,  soon  reaching  (2  M.)  the  Nahr  eWAuwaU 
(the  ancient  Bo»trenu9),  which  separates  the  district  of  Teffdh  on 
the  S.  from  that  of  KharnUb  on  the  N.  The  bridge  overlooks  a 
garden  {Bustdn  eah-Sheikh;  on  the  right),  where  the  massive  foun- 
dation-walls of  the  platform  of  a  Temple  of  Eshmun  or  .^Escutopius, 
along  with  inscriptions  of  King  Bodastart  and  other  Phoenician 
antiquities,  were  brought  to  light  in  1903.  An  aqueduct  diverges 
from  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  mountains.  The 
road  rounds  a  promontory  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  Sidon.  After 
having  regained  the  coast  (3^2  M.)  we  leave  the  village  of  Ef 
Rumeileh  on  the  right  (below  which  is  a  necropolis),  and  cross  the 
Nahr  el-Burj  and  (6  M.)  theWddi  ea-Sekkeh  (with  a kh&n  and  a  few 
houses).  Beyond  the  promontory  Rd8  Jedra  we  reach  the  (10  M.) 
large  village  of  El-Jtya^  with  beautiful  gardens  and  the  Khdn  «n- 
Nebi  YCnus;  to  the  right,  on  the  hill,  lies  Barja.  According  to 
the  Moslem  tradition,  Jonah  (Arab.  Bht^n^nCn,  *fish  man*)  was 
cast  ashore  here  by  the  whale.  Near  this  spot  the  city  of  Porphyreon 
must  have  stood  in  ancient  times.  Here  in  B.G.  218  the  army  of 
Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopater)  was  defeated  by  Antiochus  the  Great 

After  25  min,  we  cross  a  (11 M.)  brook.  On  the  hill  to  the  right 
Ues  Maksaba,  We  have  now  to  pass  the  spur  of  the  BM  ed-D&oitUr. 
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We  rieturn  to  the  shore  at  (15  M.)  Sa'dtyth^  the  halting-place  for  car- 
riages (comp.  p.  268).  We  then  reach  an  iron  hridge  over  the  broad 
Nahr  ed'DdmiHrj  the  Tamyras  of  the  ancients,  with  banks  fringed  by 
oleanders.  Beyond  the  river  lies  (10  min.)  El-Mu'allaka.  A  few 
minutes  beyond  begin  the  houses  of  En-NdHmeh,  with  mulberry 
plantations.  In  about  1  hr.  the  road  again  approaches  the  sea  and 
in  1/2  hr.  more  it  reaches  (19V2  M.)  the  Khdn  el-Khuldehy  the  Heldua 
of  the  4th  cent.,  with  an  extensive  necropolis.  After  ^/^hi.  the 
road  begins  to  quit  the  coast.  The  carriage-road  makes  a  detour 
and  leads  through  olive-groves  to  (23  M.)  Eih-Shuweifdi  (p.  288). 
Thence  it  runs  via  (25  M.)  El-Hadet  to  (30  M.)  Beiriit. 

The  bridle-path  (2Vahrs.)  continues  to  follow  the  plain,  crosses  (85  min.) 
the  Wddi  Shuweifdt^  and  reaches  (Vz  hr.)  the  Na?w  el-Ohadir.  We  soon 
enter  the  gardens  of  BeirAt.  In  35  min.  we  pass  the  well  Bir  Hassan  (chapel 
of  St.  Joseph).  We  now  traverse  pine-plantations  (p.  288),  and  at  length 
(1  hr.)  reach  Beirdt  (see  below). 

35.  Beirtt  and  its  Environs. 

Arrival.  The  steamers  cast  anchor  in  the  Harbour  (PI.  F,  G,  1).  The 
landing  (boat  2  fr.  each;  cheaper,  by  arrangement,  for  a  party)  is  con- 
ducted in  a  more  orderly  fashion  than  at  Jaffa.  The  hotels  and  touristr 
companies  send  their  agents  on  board.  The  Douane  (PI.  F,  i),  where  the 
luggage  is  examined  (comp.  p.  xxiv),  is  close  to  the  landing-place  of  the 
steamers.  The  Stramboat  Officrs  are  also  close  at  hand:  Egyptian^  op- 
posite the  custom-house;  Austrian^  JfrwcA,  and  Russian^  in  the  Khan  Antun 
Beg  (PI.  F,  1);  Italian^  opposite  the  Khan  Fakhri  Beg.  Steamer  to  Cyprus^ 
see  p.  898.  —  To  the  E.  of  the  Douane  lies  the  Railwat  Station  \Qare^ 
PI.  F,  G.  1;  to  Damascus,  see  p.  295;  to  Ma'&miltein,  see  p.  286). 

Hotels.  *HdTSL  d'Allbuaons  {DeuUeher  Hof ;  PI.  a,  E  i ;  J.  &  C.  Blaich), 
H6tbl  d'Oribnt  (PI.  b,  B  i;  kept  by  N,  Bassoul  A  Bons\  both  near  the 
sea;  Gassmann's  Hotel  (PI.  c;  F,  1).  in  the  Sdk  el-Jemil;  pens,  without 
wine  at  all  three  12-15  fr.,  cheaper  for  a  longer  stay.  —  Victoria  (PL  d, 
E  1;  Nayoum),  less  pretentious. 

Beer  and  Coffee  Hon>e>.  Blaich^  with  garden;  Jean  SchrHUr^  on  the 
sea,  both  near  the  Hdtel  d^Alleniagne. 

Post  Offices.  Turkish  {Posts  Ottomans;  PI.  F,  1),  opposite  the  Kh&n 
AntiLn  Beg.  British,  French,  German,  Austro  -  Hungarian^  and  Russian,  in 
the  Eh&n  Antiln  Beg  (PI.  F,  1).  —  Telegraph  (internat. ;  PI.  F,  2),  in  the 
main  street  (Derb  el-Kebireh). 

Tonrist  Agencies.  Cook  A  Son,  in  the  Hdtel  d'Orient;  Bamhurg-American 
Line,  near  the  H3tel  d'AUemagne ;  Dr.  J.  Benzinger,  representative  in  the 
Hdtel  d'Allemagne;  Agence  Lubin,  in  the  Kh&n  Antdn  Beg  (PI.  F,  1). 

Dragomans  obtained  through  the  hotels  and  Tourist  Agencies  (comp. 
p.  xvii):  Nofmdn  Abbas,  Bishara  Moussali,  Selim  Ddbed,  Elyas  Telhemi, 
'Abdulla  Durzi,  John  Michel  Janko. 

Carriages.  Tariff:  single  trip  1  fr. ;  by  time  2  fr.  an  hour  within  the 
town,  2-8  fr.  outside  the  town:  more  on  Sundays;  longer  trips  by  agree- 
ment; to  the  Dog  River  (p.  286)  10-12  fr.  —  Horses,  generally  good; 
charge  10  fr.  for  a  day,  5  fr.  for  half-day,  but  less  for  prolonged  tours. 

Electrio  Tramways.  1  (Red  Line).  From  Nahr  Beirdt  (p.  ^85)  vi&  the 
S.  side  of  the  Place  de  rUnion  (PI.  F,  2)  to  the  Khan  Antdn  Beg  (PI.  F,  1).  — 
2  (Green  Line).  From  the  Place  de  TUnion  (8.  side)  to  the  Bois  de  Pins 
(PI.  E,  F,  6;  W.  side).  —  3  (Yelloto  Line).  From  the  Place  de  rXJnion  (8. 
side)  to  Furn  esh-Shebak,  on  the  Damascus  road  (second  group  of  pines, 
p.  284).  —  4  (Blue  Line). '  From  the  Place  de  rUnion  (N.  side)  to  the  Light- 
house (Phare;  PI.  A,  2),  at  the  Bas  Beirdt  (p.  284). 

Oonsnlates.    Great  Britain  (PI.  2;  G,  2,  3),  H.  A.  Cumberbatch,  consul- 
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general.  United  States  (PI.  6;  E,  2),  fT.  jStanJey  ZToUif,  consul-general.  Austria- 
Hungary  (PI. 3i  F, 3),  /. Pinter, consul-general.  Belgium(Pl.  4;  D, 2),  /. Mthe, 
consul.  Denmark  G.  Scrini^  consul.  France  (PL  7;F,  1),  F.  Couffet,  consul- 
general.  Germany,  Von  MuHuSy  consul.  Holland,  A.  Bote,  consul-general. 
Norway,  Tattarachiy  vice-confial.  Russia,  O.  D.  BatiouchkoWf  consul-general. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  A.  Parodiy  consul.    Sweden,  B.  M.  J.  Schoenumny  consul. 

Banks  (comp.  pp.  xi,  xxiii).  Anglo  -  Palestine  Co.,  Banque  Ottomane 
(PI.  F,  1),  Oerman  Bank  of  Palestine^  Banque  de  SaloniqWy  all  at  the  har- 
bour. For  rate  of  exchange,  see  table  facing  the  title-page.  The  railways 
(pp.  286,  295,  322)  have  a  special  rate:  il.  sterling  =  110  pi.,  1  nap.  = 
87Vf  pi.,  1  mejidi  =  18»/f  pi. 

Baths.  Turkish  Bathe  (PI.  F,  2),  price  >/t  mej.,  with  fee  of  >/«  mej.  to 
attendant  (comp.  p.  xxx).  —  Sea  Baths  (PI.  E,  1),  to  the  W.  of  the  Hdt. 
d'Orient  (2Vs  pi.).  Towels,  etc.,  had  better  be  taken.  There  are  several 
other  inferior  sea-baths.  Sharks  are  not  uncommon  in  the  bay  of  Beiriit, 
and  swimmers  should  therefore  not  venture  far  from  the  shore.  —  Hj/dro- 
therapy  A  Massage,  O.  Haussmann. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Graham  (English)  \  Dr.  Van  Dyei  (American) ;  Dr.  Wehner, 
Dr.  KSnig  (German);  Dr.  de  Brun  (French);  Dr,  Kcdsermann  (Jewish).  — 
Dbntists  :  Messrs.  WUliamSy  Dray  (English),  and  Bellas  (Greek).  —  Prussiw 
Pharmacy  in  the  Turkish  military  hospital  (PI.  F,  2). 

Shops.  EuBOPSAM  AsTiGLBB  at  various  places  in  the  Sdk  e^Tawileh 
(PI.  F,  1,  2).  —  Tailor:  Aramdn,  in  the  Silk  et-Tawlleh.  —  Saddlbbs: 
FrdschlSy  Fr.  Laiufer  A  Son.  —  Pbovisionb  A  Wins  at  the  hotels  or  from 
Fadoul  Ribeiz.  Q.  Komnos  (these  two  in  the  Sdk  Saydr,  PI.  F,  1,  2),  or  Lftaif 
(Sdk  et-TawiJeh,  Pi.  F,  1,  2).  —  Ababian  Wares.  Silk  keftiyehs  (p.  Ixiv), 
quilted*  table-covers,  slippers,  cushions,  carpets,  and  tobacco-pouches  may 
be  advantageously  purchased  at  Beirdt.  The  filigree  work  of  Beiriit,  a  cel- 
ebrated and  not  expensive  specialty,  is  largely  exported.  All  these  may 
be  procured  from  Tarast,  Habis,  Omar  Lausi,  and  other  Arab  dealers  in 
the  city.  Bargaining  and  caution  are  necessary  (p.  xxviii),  both  in  the 
bazaar  and  with  traders  who  come  to  the  hotels. 

Booksellers.  European  books  at  Charles  Betiks  Fits,  in  the  Sdk  et-fawi- 
leh  (PI.  F,  1,  2);  at  the  Jesuits'  Bookshop,  in  the  University  of  St.  Joseph 
(PI.  G,  3)  t  and  at  the  Book  Store  of  the  American  Mission,  near  the*  American 
Church  (PI.  F,  2).  Arabic  works  at  Amin  KhUrCs  or  Jbrdhtm  SddtrU,  both 
near  the  Place  de  I'Union  (PI.  F,  2). 

Photographers  (also  photographic  requirements).  Bonfils,  Conn,  and 
8arrc^ffian  Bros,  (good  photographs);  /.  lAnd  (portraits),  near  the  barracks. 

Churches,  Convents,  Hospitals,  and  Schools.  —  The  Ambbigam  Mission 
(Presbyterian)  has  been  labouring  in  Syria  since  1821,  and  Beirdt  is  the 
centre  of  its  operations.  It  aims  at  elevating  the  people  not  only  by  religious 
but  also  by  scientific  training,  and  men  like  Eli  Smith,  Van  Dyck,  and 
Thomson  have  rendered  eminent  service  in  this  latter  field.  Service  is  held 
in  the  Mission  Church  (PI.  F,  2)  on  Sun.,  at  11  a.m.  in  English  and  at  9  a.m. 
in  Arabic.  Close  by  are  a  8uind<xy  School  House,  a  QirW  School,  and  a  Printing 
Office,  which  has  already  issued  a  number  of  publications  in  Arabic, 
besides  a  weekly  paper  and  a  monthly  magazine  for  children.  There  is 
also  a  Female  Seminary.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  the  mission  in 
Syria  is  Hi,  with  over  5550  pupils;  there  are  106  mission-stations. 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  {CoUkge  Amerieain;  PI.  B,  C,  1,  2)  at  Beirdt 
was  founded  in  1866  as  an  undenominational  institution,  independent  of 
any  missionary  society,  to  provide  for  higher  education.  The  college  com- 
prises a  preparatory  aepartment,  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine  (each  with 
course  of  4  years),  schools  of  pharmacy  and  commerce  (3  years  each),  of 
Biblical  archaeology,  and  of  languages,  and  a  training-school  for  nurses. 
There  are  also  an  astronomical  observatory  with  a  seismological  station,  a 
library  (15,000  vols.),  and  a  large  athletic  field.  Connected  with  the  college 
are  the  Maria  Dd  Witt  Jesup  Hospitals  for  Women  and  Children. 

The  Chubch  op  Scotland  Jbwish  Mission  (1864)  maintains  a  boys^  and 
a  girls'  school,  as  well  as  a  boarding-school  for  girls.  —  The  Jessie  Taylor 
Memorial  School  for  Moslem  and  Druse  girls  is  conducted  by  Miss  Turner. 
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The  well -organized  institutions  of  the  British  Stbiah  Mission  Schools 
AND  Bible  Wobk  were  established  for  the  reception  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Christians  in  1860  and  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Beirut  (superintendent,  Miss  C.  Thompson).  There  are  in  Beirdt 
a  training  institute  for  female  teachers  (PI.  E,  3)  and  eight  other  schools, 
among  them  two  for  the  blind.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  more  than 
700.  The  Mission  has  also  a  number  of  stations  in  Syria,  with  36  schools 
(2400  pupils)  and  missionary  work.  A  church  is  now  being  built  to  the 
W.  of  the  sea-baths  (PI.  E,  1). 

Gkrman  Institutions.  The  Hotpital  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  St.  John 
(PI.  D,  2),  founded  in  1866,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ras  Beirdt  and  is 
well  equipped  •,  its  physicians  are  the  doctors  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Syrian  Protestant  college  (p.  280),  and  the  nurses  are  deaconesses  from 
Germany.  It  has  over  80  beds  and  private  rooms  for  patients;  Ist  class 
20  fr.,  2nd  class  10  fr.  a  day.  —  The  Orphanage  of  the  Eaiserswerth  Dea- 
conesses iOrphdiiuU  AUemand,  PI.  E  1)  accommodates  130  native  orphans ; 
the  adjoining  Boarding  School  has  180  pupils.  The  building  also  contains 
the  Protettant  Chapel:  service  in  German  at  10  a.m.  on  Sundays.  —  The 
Sistert  of  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  possess  a  building  in  the  Derb  el-Kebireh,  to 
the  W.  of  the  German  orphanage  (see  above),  with  a  hospital  and  a  day- 
school  and  a  boarding-school  for  girls  and  boys.  —  The  Asfliriyeh  Imane 
Asylum  (physician.  Dr.  Smith)  is  on  the  Damascus  Boad,  >/<  ^'  beyond 
El-Hazmiyeh  (p.  288). 

'Fsbnoh  Institotions.  The  large  establishment  of  the  Soeurt  de  la 
Charity  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  contains  orphanages  for  girls  and  boys,  and 
four  day-schools  and  a  boarding-school  for  girls  (2000  girls  in  all).  The 
large  and  well -equipped  Hdpital  Frangait  (PI.  F,  3)  is  also  managed  by 
the  Soeurs  de  la  Charity.  —  The  Lazariets  have  a  boys'  school  (175  pupils) 
and  a  handicraft-.<tchool.  —  Boarding  and  day  school  of  the  Dames  de  Nazareth 
(PI.  G,  H,  4  •,  p.  283),  with  500  girls.  —  The  Jesuiu  maintain  the  UnivertUi 
St.  Joseph  (PI.  G,  3),  a  large  institution  (700  pupils),  with  medical,  theolog- 
ical, and  Oriental  faculties,  a  seminary,  a  secondary  school,  a  trade  school, 
and  printing  oftice  and  library  (100,000  vols.).  The  Jesuits  possess  in  all 
eight  stations  in  Syria,  with  schools  attended  by  6800  bpys  (1000  in  Beirdt) 
and  4tj00  girls.  —  The  Franciscans  possess  a  monastery  (PI.  G.  2).  —  The 
Capuchins  have  a  monastery,  a  handsome  church,  and  a  school  (PI.  F,  2).  — 
The  Frires  des  Ecoles  Chritiennes  maintain  three  schools.  —  The  Soeurs  de 
St.  Joseph  (PI.  E,  3)  and  the  Soeurs  du  St.  Rosaire  have  each  a  convent.  — 
The  Soeurs  de  Sept-Douleurs  have  a  home  for  the  aged;  the  Soeurs  de  Marie 
Riparatriee  a  home  of  refuge  for  young  girls ;  and  the  Soeurs  de  la  Sainte- 
Famille  a  day-school  for  girls. 

The  Italians  have  founded  several  new  schools  in  Syria. 

The  MaronUe  College  (College  de  la  Sagesse^  PI.  H,  8)  is  presided  over 
by  the  Maronite  archbishop.  The  United  Greeks  have  a  College  Patriarchal. 
—  The  other  confessions  are  also  well  provided  with  schools. 

Beirut  or  Beyrout  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
St.  George's  Bay,  in  the  narrow,  garden -girt  coast -plain  between 
the  heights  of  Ras  Beirflt  (p.  284)  and  St.  Dimitri  (p.  284),  in  33''64' 
N.  latitude  and  35°  30'  E.  longitude.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
place  in  Syria  (but  comp.  p.  282),  the  capital  of  the  Vilayet  (p.  Ivil) 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence  of  the  V&ll.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  Papal  Delegate  of  Syria,  a  Greek  Orthodox  bishop,  a  Maro- 
nite archbishop,  and  the  United  Greek  Patriarch  of  the  Orient  (who 
also  has  residences  in  Damascus  and  Alexandria).  The  population 
is  190,000,  including  a  garrison  of  2000  infantry  and  cavalry. 
Beyond  the  plain  the  mountains  rise  rapidly,  over-topped  by  the 
summits  of  the  Sannin  and  Keneiseh  (p.  288),  and  furrowed  by  sev- 
eral deep  ravines,  but  cultiTated  to  a  considerable  height.    The 
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climate  of  Beiriit  is  very  mild  (comp.  p.  1).  The  crocus,  cyclamen, 
and  other  flowers  thrive  even  in  v^inter,  and  palms  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  gardens.  The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  a  fresh 
sea-breeze.  August  and  September,  however,  are  often  very  hot, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  wind ;  and  most  of  the  European  and  weal- 
thier native  residents  remove  then  to  the  heights  of  Lebanon  f  comp. 
pp.  287,  288).  October  and  November  are  usually  pleasant  months; 
the  first  heavy  rains  generally  occur  at  the  end  of  September.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  water- works  in  1876  (p.  285)  Beirut  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  healthiest  town  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  Moslem  element  of  the  population  is  in  every  way  less  im- 
portant than  the  Christian.  The  65,000  Moslems  have  23  mosques, 
23  schools  for  boys,  with  2100  pupils,  and  4  girls'  schools,  with  550 
pupils.  The  Christian  population  includes  45,000  Orthodox  Greeks, 
40,000  Maronites,  15,000  United  Greeks,  1800  Latins,  2100  native 
Protestants,  1000  Syrian  Catholics,  3000  United  Armenians,  1000 
Druses,  and  4300  Europeans.  There  are  38  Christian  churches,  42 
boys*  schools,  and  25  girls'  schools.  The  Jews  number  3500.  Italian 
was  formerly  the  commonest  language  here,  next  to  Arabic,  but  it  is 
now  being  displaced  by  French.  The  percentage  of  persons  at  Beirut 
who  cannot  read  or  write  is  comparatively  low  for  an  Eastern  town. 
As  evidence  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  people  it  may  be  added 
that  18  printing-offices  (the  best  are  the  Jesuit  and  the  American) 
exist  in  Beiriit,  and  16  Arabic  newspapers  and  10  reviews  find  readers. 
Beiriit  is  in  fact  the  centre  of  the  Oriental  book-trade  in  Syria. 

In  1910  the  port  of  Beiriit  was  entered  and  cleared  by  2340  sail- 
ing-vessels of  3007  tons  and  by  1135  steamers  of  1,701,287  tons. 
The  exports  (valued  at  822,500^.  in  1910}  consist  chiefly  of  raw 
silk  and  cocoons,  olive-oil,  liquorice,  cotton,  dried  fruit  (apricots, 
figs,  raisins),  sesame,  soap,  hides,  etc.  The  chief  imports  (total 
2,153.200/.  in  1910)  are  textiles,  timber,  firewood,  cofl'ee,  petroleum, 
rice,  sugar,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  new  railway  between 
Tripoli  and  Homs  (p.  371)  will  in  all  probability  seriously  injure 
Beirut,  as  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  Aleppo  and  its  hinterland  will 
without  doubt  henceforth  pass  through  Tripoli  (comp.  p.  336).  — 
The  native  Christians  of  Beirut  are  very  industrious,  apparently 
possessing  a  share  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  ancient  Phoeni- 
cians. Many  of  the  firms  have  branches  in  England,  Marseilles,  and 
America  and  compete  keenly  with  the  European  merchants  settled  in 
Syria.  In  spite  of  all  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  by  govern- 
ment, large  numbers  of  the  natives  (especially  Christians)  emigrate 
from  Beiriit  and  Lebanon  to  America.  These,  however,  generally 
return  to  Syria  as  soon  as  they  have  accumulated  a  little  property. 

History.  In  the  Tell  el-'Amarna  letters  (p.  Ixxvi)  the  name  of  Berytus 
occurs  as  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  vassal  king  Ammunira;  hut  it  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  Berothah  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  It  lay  in  the  territory 
of  the  Canaanitish  'Giblites',  a  N.  branch  of  the  Phoenicians.  It  is  not 
named  in  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  Berytus  was  destroyed 
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in  140  B.  0.  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  the  crown  between  Tryphon 
and  Antiochus  VII.,  but  the  Bomans  afterwards  rebuilt  it  and  made  it  a 
colony,  which  they  named  Julia  Augttsta  Felix  Berytus  after  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  On  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Caracal  la  the  town 
is  named  Antoniniana.  Herod  the  Great,  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  embellished  Berytus  with  baths  and  theatres.  An  aqueduct 
supplied  the  town  with  water  from  the  Magoras  (p.  285).  In  the  middle 
of  the  3rd  cent,  a  Roman  school  of  law,  which  afterwards  became  very 
celebrated,  began  to  flourish  here.  Berytus  became  famous  for  its  silk 
manufacture,  which  was  thence  carried  to  Greece,  and  afterwards  from 
Greece  to  Sicily.  In  529  Berytus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  after 
which  the  town  was  never  rebuilt  in  its  ancient  importance.  In  635  it 
was  taken  by  the  Moslems.  In  1125-87  and  1197-1291  it  was  almost  con- 
tinuously in  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders.  Beiriit  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  Fakhreddin  (1595-1634),  an  able  Druse  prince  who  succeeded 
in  founding  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself  in  alliance  with  the 
Venetians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  He  favoured  the  native 
Christians  and  promoted  trade.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  court  of  the 
Medicis  at  Florence  to  beg  for  assistance  against  the  Turks,  and  remained 
nine  years  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  made  many  enemies  by  his  inno- 
vations, and  by  erecting  a  number  of  buildings  in  the  European  style. 
His  son  'Ali  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Turks  at  Safed,  and  Beirut 
was  taken.  Shortly  afterwards  Fakhreddin  him.<;elf  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
was  strangled  by  order  of  Sultan  Amurath  at  Stambul.  During  the  19th  cent. 
Beirilt  gradually  attained  a  new  lease  of  prosperity.  Under  the  Egyptian 
rule  (p.  Ixxxvi)  its  sea-borne  commerce  increased,  while  Sidon  and  Tripoli 
declined.  In  1840  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  British  fleet  and  recap- 
tured for  the  Turks,  but  sustained  no  p:reat  damage.  A  few  buildings  were 
also  incidentally  injured  in  Feb.,  1912,  when  the  Italians  destroyed  two 
Turkish  war-ships  in  the  harbour.  Numerous  Christians  have  settled  at 
Beiriit,  especially  since  the  massacre  of  Christians  in  1860  (comp.  p.  803), 
and  the  place  has  since  then  greatly  increased  in  extent. 

Beiriit  contains  few  objects  of  interest.  Some  fragments  of  col- 
umns, mosaics,  sarcophagi,  and  rock-tombs  are  the  only  evidences  of 
antiquity,  the  last  occurring  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  promont- 
ory of  R&s  Beirut.  —  The  streets  of  the  Old  Town  (PI.  F,  1, 2)  are 
narrow  and  badly  paved.  The  Bazaar  is  unattractive,  as  European 
influence  has  deprived  it  of  many  Oriental  characteristics.  The  Oreat 
Mosque  (PI.  F,  2),  to  which  admission  is  not  easily  obtained,  was 
originally  a  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Crusaders'  period.  The  inside 
walls  have  been  adorned  by  the  Moslems  with  rude  arabesques. 
It  has  no  dome.  The  Place  de  VTJnion  (PI.  F,  2),  formerly  the  Place 
des  Canons,  which  has  been  adorned  with  flower-beds,  is  adjoined 
by  the  new  Serdiy  the  barracks,  and  numerous  coffee-houses,  where 
the  manners  of  the  native  population  may  be  studied.  —  The  New 
Quarters,  especially  to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  the  Uis  Beirtlt  and 
to  the  E.  on  Mt.  St.  Dimitri,  have  broad  and  airy  streets,  with  pretty 
villas  and  pleasant  gardens.  Charming  views  of  the  heights  round 
the  town  and  of  the  ridge  of  the  Sannin  (p.  288)  are  framed  in  the 
green  foliage  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  sycamores,  and  palms. 

The  Damascus  Road  (PI.  Q,  4,  5}  yellow  tramway  line,  p.  279), 
beginning  at  the  Place  de  I'Union,  leads  past  the  Israelite  and 
Protestant  Cemeteries  (with  the  castle-like  building  of  the  Dames  de 
Nazareth  above  us  to  the  left;  see  p.  281)  to  (1 V2  M.)  the  Fines  {Bats 
de  Pins;  PI.  F,  G,  6),  a  grove  of  pines  (Pinus  Halebensis  or  Aleppo 
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pine }  Arabic  Henh),  planted  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  273)  as  a  protection 
against  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  firom  the  S.  Just  short  of  the 
first  group  of  pines,  to  the  right,  is  a  beautiful  garden,  with  a  caf^. 
The  tramway  ends  ^2  M.  farther  on,  at  the  second  group  of  pines, 
also  with  a  garden  and  caf^.  —  On  the  Damascus  Road,  ca.  IV2  M. 
beyond  the  Pines,  lies  El-Hdzmtyeh,  with  the  tomb  of  Franko  Pasha, 
governor-general  of  the  Lebanon.  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated Beiriit  scholar  Fliris  esh-Shidyak  (continuation  of  the  road, 
see  p.  288).  From  El-Hazmtyeh  we  may  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and 
return  to  (1^2  hr.)  Beirut  via  El-Hadetj  passing  a  coflfee-house,  or 
we  may  proceed  to  the  N.E.  across  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  Beirfit 
(p.  286),  passing  near  Ru$tem  Pasha's  Garden  (now  a  pleasure-resort), 
and  regain  the  town  by  the  Tripoli  road  (ca.  1^2  hr.).    Comp.  Map. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  walk  is  the  hill  of  Tuhtlr  el-Aslira- 
flyeh  (AfoTJt  8t.  Dimitri;  PI.  H,  3-5),  ca.  IV2  M.  from  the  Place  de 
rUnion.  We  follow  the  Derb  en-Nahr  road  to  the  E.,  passing  the 
FraneUcan  Conventy  and  beyond  the  Oredc  Orthodox  Hospital  (PI. 
H,  2)  we  ascend  to  the  right.  To  the  left  lies  the  Maronite  College 
(PI.  H,  3;  p.  281).  Just  short  of  the  JsraeliUsh  CoUege  we  take  the 
road  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  the  lower  Reservoir  of  the  water- 
works. The  northernmost  point  of  the  hill ,  where  a  more  open 
space  is  reached  (5  min.)  near  a  cemetery  and  some  pines,  affords  a 
delightful  *ViBW  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Beirfit.  To  the  E.  is  the 
Lebanon.  The  contrast  between  the  rosy  tint  of  the  mountains  and 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  is  highly  picturesque  by  evening-light.  — 
We  may  return  by  descending  to  the  N.E.  to  the  Tripoli  road. 

The  Bis  Beirtlt  (PI.  A,  1  j  blue  tramway  line,  p.  279)  is  reached 
by  a  road  passing  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  (PI.  D,2; 
p.  281)  and  the  American  College  (PI.  0,  1,  2;  p.  280).  In  V2  hr. 
we  reach  the  Lighthouse  (Phare,  PI.  A2 ;  Arabic  fandr).  Thence  the 
road  decends  in  windings  to  the  sea.  On  the  coast  here  are  several 
beautiful  caves,  known  as  the  Pigeons'  Grottoes.  These  may  be 
reached  by  boat  from  the  harbour  in  1/2  hr-  ^^^^  a  favourable 
wind  (II/2  DieJO-  Th®  colouring  is  finest  just  before  sunset.  The 
first  and  largest  grotto  is  l30  ft.  long,  60  ft.  broad,  and  66  ft.  high ; 
the  second  grotto  is  double  and  shows  perhaps  the  finest  colouring ; 
opposite  the  third  grotto,  which  is  rather  a  very  narrow  cleft  in  a 
projecting  cliff,  is  an  arch  of  rock.  When  the  sun  stands  behind 
the  arch,  the  play  of  colours  in  the  water  beneath  is  magnificent. 


EzcarsionB  from  Beirilt. 

The  Excursion  to  the  Dog  Riybb  is  worth  making,  not  only 
for  its  scenic  beauty  but  also  for  the  interesting  inscriptions  and 
sculptures  on  the  promontory  itself.  It  occupies  about  half-a-day : 
railway  (8/4  hr.),  see  p.  286;  carriage  (IV2  hr.),  see  p.  279;  horse 
along  the  beach  (2  hrs.)  3-5  fr. 

The  road  (Derb  en-Nahr,  PI.  F,  G,2;  Route  de  Tripoli,  PI.  G,H,2), 
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beginning  at  the  Place  de  lUnion,  leads  at  first  along  the  N.  foot 
of  Mt.  Dimitri,  passing  the  niins  of  a  Chapel  of  St.  George,  marking 
the  legendary  site  of  his  conflict  with  the  dragon.  To  the  left,  on 
the  beach,  are  the  Oas  Works  and  the  Quarantine  BuUding,  Beyond 
the  main  rail,  station  (to  the  left)  the  road  crosses  (ca.  2  M.  from 
the  Place  de  TUnion)  the  Nahr  Beirut j  the  Magoras  of  the  ancients, 
by  a  handsome  bridge,  either  built  or  restored  by  Fakhreddtn. 
The  river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Beiriit  Vil&yet  and  the 
Liwa  of  Lebanon  (p.  Mi).  On  the  right  bank  the  road  to  Rustem 
Pasha's  garden  (p.  284)  diverges  to  the  right.  In  14  min.  we  cross 
the  bridge  over  the  brook  ^Adawtyeh.  From  this  point  travellers  on 
horseback  may  take  the  road  along  the  beach.  The  road  runs  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  beach  through  luxuriant  gardens  and 
plantations  of  mulberry  -  trees  (p.  liii).  In  10  mln.  we  reach  the 
first  houses  of  the  little  village  of  El-Jedtidth  (on  the  right  is  the 
bridle-path  to  Beit  Meri,  p.  287).  In  5  min.  we  come  to  the  Nahr 
el-M6t  (*the  river  of  death*).  We  then  cross  (35  min.)  a  bridge  over 
the  Nahr  Antelyds  (probably  St.  Elias),  so  named  from  the  village 
on  the  right  bank;  on  the  right  is  the  road  to  Bekfeiyft  (p.  286). 
The  road  now  skirts  the  coast  and  the  railway.  In  35  min.  we  reach 
Debdyeh,  with  the  engine-house  and  filtering-beds  of  the  water- 
works (Beyrouth  Water  Works  Co.),  which  are  fed  by  the  Dog  River. 

The  road  crosses  the  railway,  skirts  the  rocky  promontory  pro- 
jecting here  into  the  sea  (the  BaHi-Bas  of  the  Babylonian  inscrip- 
tions), and  reaches  (in  20  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Dog  River,  form- 
ing the  goal  of  our  excursion.  This  pass  played  a  r6le  in  history, 
not  only  in  antiquity  but  also  in  the  first  Crusade  and  during  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  wars  of  the  19th  century.  A  Roman  road  crossed 
the  mountain  at  a  height  of  about  100  ft.  above  the  present  road; 
this  was  hewn  in  the  rock  in  179-180  A.D.  under  Emp.  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  was  formerly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone.  Still  higher 
up  are  numerous  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  other  inscriptions  and 
scnlptures,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  much  more  ancient  road. 
The  Egyptian  Inscriptions  (rectangular  tablets)  refer  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  Sesostris  (Ramses  II.,  ca.  1292-1225  B.C.).  The  Assyrian 
inscriptions  (round -topped  tablets)  date  from  the  7-9th  cent.  B.C. 

The  inscriptions  consist  of  panels  hewn  some  6  or  6  inches  deep  in  the 
rocky  wall.  Tbey  are  from  6  ft.  to  nearly  9  ft.  in  height  and  from  about 
2  ft.  4  in.  to  4Vs  ft*  in  breadth.  No.  1,  near  the  bridge,  is  an  inscription  of 
the  French  expedition  of  i860  and  1861,  for  which  the  panel  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  inscription  (dedicated  to  Ptah)  has  been  used.  Ifo.  2,  about  6  yds. 
farther  to  the  S.,  is  an  Assyrian  inscription,  probably  of  Ashur-na9ir-pal 
III.  (p.  416),  with  the  Hgure  of  a  king  raising  his  right  hand.  No.  3, 
close  by,  is  kd.  Assyrian  king  (She  Imane^er  II.;  p.  416),  of  which  the  head 
alone  is  distinctly  recognieable.  About  22  yds.  higher  up  and  a  little  above 
the  old  road  is  No.  4,  an  Indistinct  Assyrian  figure  on  a  rather  smaller  panel 
(probably  Adad-nirari,  825-812).  Farther  on  along  the  old  road  are  No.  5, 
a  Latin^  and  No.  6,  a  Orstk  inscription.  A  little  higher  up  is  No.  7,  con- 
taining an  Assyrian  figure,  probably  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  (p.  416);  close  by 
it  is  No.  8,  a  large  Egyptian  tablet  with  a  frieze  (Bamses  II.  sacrificing  to 
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the  Sun-god  Re).  About  33  yds.  farther  on  is  Ko.9,  an  Aa^rian  inscription 
of  Sennacherib ;  the  figure  of  the  king  is  well  preserved.  About  10  yds. 
farther  on  we  come  to  No.  10,  Egyptian^  a  large  panel  with  a  fine  frieze 
(Ramses  II.  and  the  Theban  god  Ammon  of  Upper  Bgypt).  If  ear  it  is  No.  11, 
an  A$xyrian  inscription,  referring  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Assyrian 
King  Esarhaddon  (p.  416)  and  the  expulsion  of  King  Tirhaka  (B  G.  670). 
Esarhaddon  is  represented  with  a  curly  beard,  clad  in  a  long  robe  and 
the  Ridaris  cap  on  his  head ;  the  left  hand  holds  a  sceptre  and  is  placed 
against  his  breast  ^  the  right  hand,  as  usual  with  such  Assyrian  figures, 
is  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  offering  something. 

The  Kahr  el-Kelb  or  Dog  River^  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Lykoa 
('Wolf  River')  rises  on  the  Sannin  (p.  288)  and  flows  through  a  narrow 
green  ravine  into  the  sea,  7V2  M.  from  Beiriit.  Tradition  relates  that 
on  a  cliff  in  the  sea  stood  a  huge  stone  dog,  which  barked  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy.  The  stream  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  with  a 
caf^  at  each  end  of  it.  Below  the  bridge  is  the  railway  vladact. 
Higher  up  is  a  smaller  bridge,  built,  as  an  inscription  records,  by 
Emir  Beshlr  (p.  292)  in  the  year  1224  of  the  Hegira  (1828-29). 

A  bridge  has  probably  existed  here  since  the  earliest  times.  An 
Arabic  inscription  to  the  S.  of  the  smaller  bridge  states  that  a  bridge 
was  built  here  by  Sultan  Selim  (p.  Ixxxvi)^  and  a  Latin  inscription  between 
the  two  bridges  records  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road  under  Marcus 
Antoninus  (p.  285).  An  old  aqueduct  runs  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  gorge 
towards  the  valley.  Below  is  a  cuneiform  inscription  of  four  columns, 
mentioning  King  Nebuchadnezzar  II.  of  Babylon  (p.  416). 

The  ExcxjBSioN  to  Jbbbil  (p.  339),  with  its  interesting  necro- 
polis, takes  a  day.  We  proceed  by  light  railway  (train  every  3  hrs.) 
to  Ma'amilteln  in  II/4  hr.  (fares  16  pi.  35  pa.,  11  pi.  10  pa.;  comp. 
note  on  the  rate  of  exchange,  p.  280),  and  go  on  thence  by  carriage 
(I8/4  hr. ;  fare  8-10  fr.),  which  is  always  easily  obtainable. 

The  railway  runs  from  the  harbour  station  to  the  main  station 
and  then  leads  along  the  sea  below  the  road  described  at  p.  284. 
1  M.  (from  the  main  station)  Ed-Ddra;  2  M.  Nahr  el-Met;  3V2  M. 
'Antelyda;  5  M.  Debdyeh,  The  line  now  crosses  the  road  and  passes  by 
a  cutting  through  the  spur  to  the  S.  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb  (see  above). 
Beyond  (N.)  the  river  we  again  run  close  to  the  sea  and  beyond  (8M.) 
'AntCra  we  skirt  the  beautiful  bay  of  Mneh.  91/2  M.  Sarbd ;  10  V2M. 
Jdneh^  with  a  small  harbour  and  an  international  telegraph-office. 
The  mountain-slopes  are  thickly  studded  with  villages.  Above  Jiineh 
lies  Ohadir^  adjoining  which  is  Sarbd  (station,  see  above),  while  at 
the  very  top  of  the  hill  is  Bkerki,  the  residence  of  the  Maronite  pa- 
triarch, separated  by  a  small  valley  from  ZHk  Mikdyil.  —  12  M. 
Ma'dmilteinj  on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay.    Hence  to  Jebeil,  see  p.  340. 

To  Bekpbiya,  ca.  16  V2  M. ,  road  (regular  carriage  -  service  in 
summer).  We  take  the  Tripoli  road  to  the  Nahr  Antelyds  (1 V2  ^^'  5 
pp.  284, 286),  where  we  diverge  to  the  right  by  a  road  which  at  once 
begins  to  ascend.  In  I'^^hr.  we  reach  *Ain  'Ar,  V4^r.  above  which 
lies  the  monastery  Kumet  SJiahwdriy  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  bishop 
of  Cyprus.  We  reach  Bekfeiy&  in  another  1 1/4  hr.  The  Jesuits  have 
a  church,  monastery,  and  schools  here.  Bekfeiyi  is  a  rather  large 
place  with  silk-factories.   It  is  beautifully  situated  high  up  on  the 
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niQuntain,  directly  above  the  deep  raviue  of  the  Dog  River.  —  Farther 
on  the  road  leads  us  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  to  the  E.  (^Esh- 
Shuweir,  an  English  mission-station,  with  large  silk-manufactories, 
lies  1/4  hr.  to  our  left)  to  El-Mutein, 


The  villages  on^the  Slops  of  the  Lebanon,  such  as  Beit  Meri, 
Brummana,  and  'Aleih,  are  favourite  summer -resorts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Beirut  (comp.  p.  282)  and  are  also  frequented  by  the 
Europeans  living  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  The  air  is  very  healthy, 
the  heat  is  moderate  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  fall  of  temperature  at  night. 

To  Bbit  Mebi  (IOY2M.)  AND  Bbummana  (12  M.),  carriage-road 
vfiila.  daily  carriage-service  in  31/2  or  ^  l^is.  Beyond  the  bridge  across 
the  Nahr  Beiifit  (V2  ^r»  >  s^®  P»  ^^)  ^®  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
Tripoli  road,  and  in  20  min.  more  we  take  the  road  on  the  left  across 
the  plain  of  Sdhel  to  the  E.  At  the  village  of  Tekweini  (25  min.) 
the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  hill  in  curves.  The  higher  we  ascend 
the  more  beautiful  is  the  view.  In  about  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  village 
of  'Ain  Se^ddeh  (the  summer-residence  of  the  Maronite  archbishop), 
and  in  20  min.  more  the  Maronite  village  of  — 

Beit  Xexi  (2395  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  with  2000  inhab., 
which  has  two  hotels  in  the  season.  A  little  pine-grown  hill,  to  the 
S.,  offers  a  magnificent  ♦View:  to  the  S.  Deir  tl^KaVa  (see  below); 
far  beneath  to  the  E.  the  Wddi  SaHmd  unites  with  the  Wddi  Ham^ 
mdna  to  form  the  Beirut  river.  Between  the  two  is  the  ridge  of 
El-Metn,  with  the  village  of  Rds  el-Metn, 

From  Beit  Meri  the  Maronite  monastery  of  Seir  el-Kal'a  may  be 
reached  in  1/4  hr.  It  is  situated  2200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  There  is  «  fine 
view  from  the  roof  of  the  monastery  church.  Many  remains  of  antiquities 
and  sarcophagi  are  found  here..  The  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple, 
105  ft.  long  by  54  ft.  broad,  are  still  preserved.  The  front  looked  to- 
wards the  plain.  Fragments  of  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  large  drafted  stones  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
building,  which,  according  to  an  inscription,  was  dedicated  ^Jovi  Balmar- 
codi\  which  has  been  translated  ^Lord  of  the  Dancing  Festivals*.  —  Trav- 
ellers on  horseback  may  return  by  the  monastery  of  Mdr  Rdkw  and 
Tekufeini  (see  above),  or  by  Rustem  Pasha^s  garden  (p.  284). 

From  Beit  Meri  we  take  the  road  along  the  ridge^  enjoying  a  fine 
view  of  the  deep  Wddi  Salimd  on  our  right,  and  reach  (35  min.)  — 

Bnunm&iift  (2360  ft.;  Lebanon  Hotel  ^  kept  by  SaalmuUer,  a 
German,  plain  but  good,  flue  view  from  the  terrace ;  Hdtel  des  ChineSf 
kept  by  Bonflls,  at  both  these,  pens,  with  wine  8-10  fr. ;  Turkish 
Telegraph)^  which  contains  2600  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief  station 
of  the  Quakers,  who  have  a  church,  boys'  and  girls'  schools,  and  a 
hospital  and  dispensary.    It  also  possesses  a  school  of  the  Lazarists. 

The  carriage  goes  on,  passing  Mdraha'ydt  an  Orthodox  and  a 
Maronite  monastery  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  to  (^Ahr.)  Bafabddt 
and  Bekfeiya  (p.  286).  d  g  t  zed  by  Google 
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From  Brummana  an  ascent  of  the  $*iiiiUi  (9G22  itO  may  be  made; 
11-12  bra.  We  follow  tbe  carriage-road  to  Bs.'abd&t  (*/#Fbr.;  see  p.  28T), 
wbence  a  road  leads  past  tbe  monastery  of  Mdr  MiUA  ed-Dutodr  to  Dahr 
e^-Shutwr  (1  br.),  wbere  there  is  a  cafe.  We  proceed  ttence  by  roaiil  to 
(Vi  br.)  Bl'MuMn  (p.  287),  wbenpe  a  stony  patb  leads  to  the  (IVfl  ^r.) 
beantifal  spring  of  Ifebcf  BktUe^a  (or  Kalt^a).  We  pass  some  peasants'  houses 
and  turn  to  tbe  left  (N.)i  ^^«'  whic)i  we  reach  O/4  br.)  the  deep  grotto  of 
Mithmiiheh  and  in  another  >/«  l^r*  Sl-Jdg,  a  group  of  walnut-trees  about 
20  min.  from  the  road,  where  there  are  ruins  ef  a  building  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian-Hellenistic period,  and  some  sarcophagi.  In  IVt  br.  we  reach  the 
spring  Jfebif  JfanbUkh,  and  in  2  hrs.  Jfduf  §annSti^  beneath  the  summit 
of  tbe  Sannfn  \  there  are  a  few  peasants*  houses  here.  l¥om  the  spring 
we  now  turn  to  the  8.B.  till  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill  between  Sanniii 
and  Kendteh  (IV4  br.),  whence  we  take  the  path  to  the  N.  to  the  summit 
(21/4  hrs.).  We  have  a  pret^  view  of  tbe  sea,  BeirAt,  and  the  district  of 
El-Uetn;  to  the  E.,  the  Bika'  and  tbe  Anti-Libanus ;  towards  the  N.  the 
prospect  is  bounded  by  the  ranges  of  tbe  Kesrawiln.  In  some  of  the  ravines 
snow  lies  till  July.  On  the  jn.  slopes  are  ancient  ruins.  —  The  steep 
descent  to  ZdhUh  (p,  296)  takes  6-6  hrs. 

To  'Albih,  besides  the  railway  ({jp.  296,  ^96),  carriages  ply  daily 
in  summer  (2^/2  hrs.).  The  Damascus  road  leads  past  El-H&zmtyeh 
(p.  284)  and  the  Asfftriyeh  Insane  Asylum  (p.  281)  and  then  winds 
upwards  among  the  well-cultivated  slopes  of  the  Lebanon,"  affording 
a  series  of  magnificent  views.  After  a  time  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Nahr  Beirut  (p.  286)  becomes  visible  on  our  left.  A  little  to  the  left, 
below  Khan  JmhUr  (672  M.),  lies  'Areiyfc  (railway  station,  p,  296), 
a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirftt.  From  this 
point  on  the  mountain-district  is  named  El-Okarb  (the  west).  —  At 
Khdn  Sheikh  MahmM  (IO72  M.)  the  road  diverges  to  the  right  and, 
running  along  the  verge  of  the  hills,  leads  us  (about  1  M.)  to  — r 

'Aleih.  —  H6tel  Bahab,  a  branch  of  the  Hdt.  d'Orient  in  Beirut; 
HdT.  GHAHiNfi;  Anolo-Ambbican  Psnsion;  pens,  at  all  these  10  fir.  (wine 
extra).  —  PoaT  A  Tslbobafh  Offics,  where  French  may  be  used. 

'Aleih  (2460  ft.  above  the  sea -level)  is  a  favourite  summer- 
resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beirut  and  has  many  handsome  villas. 
Pop.  2500.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  the  coast  is  magnifleent;  Im- 
mediately below  us  is  the  fertile  Wddi  ShahHjir^  with  the  villages  of 
Besi^  (the  Gotham  of  tbe  Lebanon),  WAdi  ShdhrHr,  and  Kafr  SJOmd, 

The  road  goes  on  to  the  S.  along  the  hill.  Beyond  Bemekktn 
(small  hotel)  it  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  (10  mln.)  Siik 
el'Qharb  (Arab  Locanda),  with  2000  inhab.  and  many  summer- 
residences  of  natives  from  Beiriit.  Hence  the  road  goes  on  vi4  Shum- 
l&n  and  'Aindb  to  DeUr  eUKamar  (p.  291)  and  Beit  ed-Dtn  (p,  291 ; 
5  hrs.).  —  The  road  to  the  right  at  Sdi  el-Gharb  leads  to  (1  hr.) 
the  Druse  village  of  'Ain  ^Aniib,  an  English  mission-station.  Thence 
we  descend  in  windings  to  (II/2  hr.)  Esh-Shuweifdt  (Turkish  Tele- 
graph Office).  We  leave  the  beautifully  situated  Greek  Catholic 
monastery  of  Deir  el'  Karkafeh  to  the  right,  cross  the  W&di  Sha^riir 
(see  above),  and  reach  (1  hr.)  El-Hadet  (rail,  station,  pp.  296,  284). 
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Quitting  Sidon  (p.  275)  by  the  Acre  Gate  (p.  278),  we  reach 
(40  min.")  the  village  of  Deir  Batn^  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  ez-Zahercini,  and 
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(50  min.)  Khdn  Mohammed  'Alij  and  traverse  a  stony  tableland. 
The  village  of  Ziftd  '(1138  ft.)  remains  on  the  right.  We  then  reach 
(2y2  Itrt.)  the  large  Metawileh  Tillage  of  En- Pfabapyeh  et^Tahtd 
(1375  ft.),  about  25  min.  to  the  E.  of  which  lies  the* hamlet  of  J^- 
Nabattyeh  el-Fdkd.  —  lV2hr.  'AmiXn. 

About  20  min.  to  the  S.,  on  a  precipitous  rock  rising  above 
the  ravine  (1500  ft.  deep)  of  the  Ltidnt^  stands  the  deserted  castle 
ofKal'at  eih-Shakif  (2346  ft.  aboVe  the  sea- level),  which  com- 
mands the  mountain-pass  from  Sidon  to  Damascus. 

The  castle  is  first  mentioned  in  1179  as  a  strongkold  of  the  Christians. 
It  was  called  Belfort  by  the  Cmsaders.  In  1196  the  garrison  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  Saladin.  In  1240  the  castle  was  purchased,  along  with 
Sidon,  by  the  Templars,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  again  ift  1280.  The 
last  historical  mention  of  the  castle  is  in  Arabian  authors  of  the  14th  century. 

On  the  S.  and  TV.  sides  the  castle  is  protected  by  a  moat  hewn 
in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  50-120  ft.  On  the  S.  side  only  it  is  con- 
nected with  a  narrow^mountain-ridge.  The  entrance  is  on  the  S.£. 
side.  The  building  is  130  yds.  long  (from  N.  to  S.)  and  33  yds. 
wide.  At  the  N.  end  the  rock  projects  23  yds.  towards  the  £.  The 
court  on  the  E.  side  is  about  16  yds.  wide,  and  the  outworks  are 
about  the  same  width.  The  walls  slope  outwards  to  a  distance  of 
6-10  yds.  The  S.  wall  was  defended  by  two  semicircular  towers. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  building  here  earlier  than  the  later  Roman 
period.  Most  of  the  remains  are  mediaBval  Saracenic.  In  the  centre 
of  the  E.  side  is  a  mediaeval  chapel.  —  The  ♦View  is  magnificent. 
Far  below  is  the  Li^nt,  a  mountain-torrent  of  green  water,  dashing 
over  its  rocky  bed.  On  the  opposite  slope,  which  is  less  precipitous, 
lie  several  villages  embosomed  in  foliage.  Beyond  the  plain  of 
Meij  'AyAn  (p.  291)  towers  Mt.  Hermon,  adjoining  which  is  the 
stronghold  of  KaFat  en-Namrud  (p.  265).  Towards  the  S.  Ues  the 
hilly  country  of  Naphtali  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Safed.  On 
the  right  rises  the  Jebel  Jermak;  HOntn  (p.  263)  is  also  visible.  To 
the  N.E.  we  look  up  the  valley,  above  which  rises  the  Jebel  er-Rtlji&n. 

From  'ArnAn  we  descend  in  40  min.  to  the  Jiar  ^Khardeli,  a 
three-arched  stone  bridge  across  the  Lttint,  near  which  is  the  best 
camping-ground  in  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Kal'at  bsh-Shakip  to  BsibOt.  This  beautiful  but  fatiguing 
tour  cannot 'well  be  undertaken  earlier  than  the  middle  of  Hay  (guide 
necessary).  The  scenery  is  very  characteristic  of  Syria.  —  Starting  from 
the  Jisr  el-Khardeli  (see  above),  we  follow  the  W.  bank  of  the  Lttdnt,  Enter- 
ing the  Wddi  Jermak ,  we  reach  in  li/s  hr.  the  Druse  village  of  Jermak, 
After  i/s  hr.  we  pass  on  the  left  the  ruins  of  Bl-Medinehy  and  in  1  hr.  more 
cross  the  Nahr  ez'Zaherdnt  (p.  289).  We  then  ascend  to  (40  min.)  the 
considerable  Christian  village  of  Jerjifa,  la  1  hr.  we  reach  Jebd^ety  with  a 
modem  castle;  in  1  hr.  25  min.  Zahaltehf  and  in  &0  min.  Jet$in. 

Jezzin  (2822  ft.  \  Turkish  telegraph),  now  the  seat  of  a  K&immak&m, 
was  named  in  medieeval  times  Casale  de  Oezin.  The  Christians  who  oom'pose 
the  entire  population  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  vine  and  silk  culture. 
At  the  foot  of  a  rock  (650  ft.  in  height)  behind  the  town  flows  the  JTahr 
tl'^Auwalt,  the  Bosirenue  of  the  ancients.  A  fatiguing  path  ascenda  this 
cliff  to  a  plain  11/4  M.  in  width,  beyond  which  rises  the  lofty  Tdmdt  IfiM 
<6070  ft.).    On  the  summit  (li/s  hr.)  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  —  About 
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5  min.  to  the  K.  of  Jezzin  the  'Auwali  falls  to  a  depth  of  130  ft.  over  an 
amphitheatre  of  rocks.  This  river  separates  the  districts  of  Teffdh  and 
Jezxin,  to  the  E.  of  Teff&V,  from  that  of  Khamab,  situated  farther  to  tKe  N. 

From  Jezzin  we  descend  the  brook  for  aboat  60  min.,  passing  a  number 
of  villages.  At  the  point  where  the  'Auwali  (p.  290)  unites  with  the 
BdHUt  stand  four  columns  of  Egyptian  granite,  4  ft.  thick  and  13  ft.  high. 
Proceeding  iip  the  river  on  its  left  bank,  we  next  reach  (26  min.)  BdHr 
and  (1  hr.  10  min.)  Hdret  el-Jeneidieh,  and  then  proceed  past  *Aiu  MatUr 
and  'Ain  Kanpa  (on  the  right)  to  (50  min.)  El-Mitkhtara,  the  Ca$ale  Maktara 
of  the  Crusaders,  situated  on  a  lofty  mountain-spur  at  the  confluence  of 
the  'Auwali  with  the  Khardhthy  which  comes  from  the  £.  The  large  vil- 
lage contains  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission.  The  carriage-road 
hence  leads  vii  El-Jedeideh^  *Ain  es-SHk^  and  B&kai^feh  to  (5  M.)  — 

Beit  ed-Stn  or  BUddin  (Arab  Loeanda;  Internat.  Telegraph  Office)^  the 
seat  in  summer  of  the  government  of  Lebanon  (winter-seat  at  Ba'abd&, 
see  p.  296).  It  contains  a  small  garrison.  The  Castfs,  a  restored  palace 
of  the  Emir  Beshir  (see  p.  292),  with  its  numerous  courts,  gardens,  colon- 
nades, baths,  etc.,  is  finely  situated  and  worth  visiting  (previous  per- 
mission from  the  pasha  necessary).  —  About  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Beit 
ed-Din,  by  carriage-road,  lies  BdaHdin  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office),  an 
important  place  inhabited  by  Druses.' 

From  Beit  ed-Din  a  carriage-road  leads  in  a  wide  curve  to  (1  hr.)  — 

Seir  el-]^mar,  the  'monastery  of  the  moon'  (5000  Maronite  inhab.),  the 
capital  of  a  Mddiriyeh  immediately  subject  to  the  Governor.  It  contains 
a  modest  Loeanda  and  a  TwJtish  Telegraph  Office,  The  Serlli  is  an  ancient 
palace  of  Fakhreddin  (p.  283).  The  village  (%S0  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is 
surrounded  by  luxuriantly  fertile  and  well-cultivated  terraces.  The  vine  and 
silk  culture  are  carried  on  here,  and,  as  throughout  the  whole  district,  silk- 
stuffs  and  embroidery  are  manufactured.  —  Public  conveyances  ply  daily 
in  summer  between  Deir  el-Kamar  and  Beirut  (8  hrs.).  The  road  leads 
in  many  windings  to  (2  hrs.)  the  bridge  over  the  copious  NeAr  el-Kddt^  and 
thence  ascends  vi&  Mhdla  and  DeifUn  (fine  views)  to  (IV4  hr.)'Jtn^,' which 
has  about  1000  inhabitants.  A  short  digression  may  be  made  to  the  large 
educational  institution  of  the  American  missionaries  in  ^Abeih.  From  'Ain&b 
we  descend  in  20  min.  to  Shumldn^  V^  hr.  beyond  which  we  reach  ^Ain 
^AnUb,    Thence  to  BeirUt,  see  p.  288. 

From  Jisr  el  -  Khardeli  (p.  290)  we  first  ride  to  the  N.  to  the 
(li/4hr.)  large  village  of  El^Jedeideh,  which  possesses  a  school  of  the 
American  mission,  and  then  to  the  E.  to  (1  hr.)  Silk  el-Khdn.  The 
green  tract  of  Afcr;'ilj/i2n  lies  on  our  right  (the //on  of  1  Kings  xv.  20). 
The  road  now  leads  to  the  N.,  following  the  course  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Hdsbdnt  (p.  263),  to  (8/4  hr.)  a  bridge,  and  thence  to  (V2  lir-)  — 

Hftsbeiyli  (2297  ft. :  Internat.  Telegraph  Office)^  a  small  town 
with  5OOO  inhab.  (4000  Christians'),  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  an 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  from  which  a  brook  descends  to  the  Nahr  el-^ 
HdsbAni  (see  above).  The  American  Mission  and  the  British  Syrian 
Mission  have  a  church  and  schools  here.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley 
are  terraces  luxuriantly  planted  with  olives  and  vines.  The  grapes 
are  either  converted  into  raisins  or  into  syrup  (dibs).  Ha^beiyl  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Baal  Oady  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  etc.).  The  castle,  once  occupied  by  the  Druse 
emirs  of  the  Shihab  family  (p.  292),  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  —  The  numerous  bitumen  pits  in  the  environs 
of  HIsbeiya  are  let  by  government.  Near  the  source  of  the  Hdsbdnty 
V'2  hr.  to  the  N.,  the  ground  is  partly  of  a  volcanic  nature. 
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The  Wddi  et-  Teim  has  always  been  the  headquarters  of  the  Druse 
sect  (p.  Ixxiv),  as  its  founder  £d-Darazi  is  said  to  have  lived  here. 
About  20  min.  above  HasbeiySL  is  the  Khalwet  el-BiyM^  a  central 
shrine  of  the  sect 

The  HisTOBT  OF  the  Dbusbs  (p.  Ixxiv)  during  the  last  two  centariea 
consists  chiefly  of  a  narrative  of  the  party-struggles  of  various  powerful 
noble  families.  After  the  expulsion  in  1694  of  the  Maanide  family,  to 
which  Fakhreddin  (p.  2^  belonged,  the  Shihab  family  got  the  upper  hand. 
The  most  eminent  member  of  that  family  was  Emir  Beshtr  (1789-184(5,  ^^^ 
established  himself  at  Deir  el-Kamar  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  admiral  of  the  British  fleet,  and  allied  himself  more  closely  with 
Ibr&hlm  Pasha  (p.  Ixxzvi)  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  hands  against  his 
antagonist  the  SheUh  Beshir  at  Mukhtara,  of  the  Jambelftt  family.  He 
privately  professed  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Maronite  church,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  favour  the 
Christians  openly.  With  the  help  of  the  Egyptians,  he  suppressed  a 
revolt  fomented  by  Sheikh  Beshtr  and  caused  the  Sheikh  himself  to  be 
slain.  The  struggles  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Bruses,  however, 
continued.  When  the  Druses  were  afterwards  armed  by  the  allies  of 
Turkey  for  the  purpose  of  revolting  against  the  Egyptians,  Emir  Beshir 
remained  faithful  to  the  latter,  and  was  banished  to  Malta  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  in  this  mountain  region.  In  1841 
the  Druses  revolted  and  defeated  the  army  of  the  Maronites.  The  Turkish 
government  rejoiced  to  see  the  rival  sects  thus  destroying  one  another, 
but  in  1843  the  chief  authority  was  so  divided  that  the  Maronites  and 
Druses  each  had  a  sheikh  of  their  own.  This  distribution  of  power,  how- 
ever, led  to  new  disturbances.  In  1859  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the 
Maronites,  and  the  government  availed  itself  of  this  opportunity  for  dis- 
arming the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  and  so  exposed  them  to  the  fury  of 
the  murderous  Druses  (p.  903). 

Beyond  H&sbeiy&  the  road  crosses  a  small  valley  to  the  N.  by  a 
bridge,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (i/4hr.).  It  then  leads  to 
(1  hr.)  Mimia  and  (8/4 hr.)  Kufeir(yfith.  a  *khalweV  or  Drusechapel). 
In  20  min.  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  it  follows  to  the  right. 
To  the  left  below  is  seen  the  Wadi  et-Teim  (see  above ;  40  min.).  We 
then  descend  (25  min.),  leaving  Es-Seftneh  on  the  right,  and  enter 
the  mountains  towards  the  E.,  in  the  direction  of  Beit  Ldya  (1  hr.). 

About  40  min.  to  the  S.  of  Beit  Laya  lies  'Atn  BqrsM^  20  min.  above 
which  stands  one  of  the  best  -preserved  temples  of  the  Hermon  district. 
It  is  'in  antis\  facing  the  E.,  39  ft.  long,  26  ft.  wide,  and  19Vx  ft.  high  firom 

Jlatform  to  cornice.  The  pronaos  is  8  ft.  by  19V2  ft.,  and  the  cella  26  ft.  by 
7  ft.  The  W.  side  of  the  celU  is  4V»  ft.  higher  than  the  others.  There 
are  here  four  pedestals  with  columns  built  into  the  wall.  The  bases  of 
these  are  Attic,  the  capitals  Ionic.  Above  is  a  cornice  running  round  the 
wall  of  the  cella;  on  each  side  are  two  lions*  heads  with  a  tiger's  head 
between  them.  The  roof  of  the  temple  has  fallen  in.  The  building  stands 
on  a  basement  which  is  7i/x  ft.  high  on  the  W.  side.  It  possesses  a 
beautifully  enriched  gate,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  niche.  In  the  tym- 
panum at  the  W.  end  is  a  relief-bust  of  a  goddeas  with  two  small  horns 
(comp.  p.  269). 

To  the  N.  of  Beit  L&ya  we  next  reach  (V2  ^r.)  Bkeiyifeh  and 
(35  min.,  bad  road)  — 

EAsheiyfc.  The  small  town  (4101  ft.;  TurhUh  Telegraph  Office) 
has  about  3000  inhab.,  including  a  few  Protestants,  arid  rises  in 
terraces  on  a  steep  slope  in  the  midst  of  orchards.  Towards  the  S., 
.bove  the  lofty  castle,  Hermon  rears  its  majestic  head. 
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Mount  Hermon  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh), 

The  AsGJBNT  of  Hermon  cannot  well  be  undertaken  before  May.  The 
expedition  requires  a  whole  day  (ascent  7  hrs.,  descent  6  hrs.)  and  is  very 
fatigning.  The  start  should  be  made  before  sanrise.  The  usual  starting 
points  are  Hasbeiyi  (p.  291)  and  Rasheiya  (p.  292).  A  guide  (6-8  fr.)  is 
necessary.  Provisions  and  water  should  not  be  forgotten.  Those  who 
intend  to  spend  a  night  in  a  tent  on  the  top  should  take  a  supply  of  fuel. 
Travellers  must  see  on  the  previous  day  that  the  horses  and  their  gear  are 
fit  for  this  unusually  rough  work,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  well  fed 
and  rested.  Luggage  should  be  sent  to  the  place  to  which  the  descent  is 
to  be  made. 

In  Arabic  Mt.  Hermon  is  called  Jebel  esh-Sheikh^  i.*e.  'mountain  of  the 
white- haired\  or  Jebel  et-Telj\  'snow-mountain\  The  Assyrians  called 
Hermon  ^8(miru\  s  name  occuring  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the  form  of 
Skenir  (Deut.  iii.  9),  which,  like  the  Sidonian  name  'Sirion'  (ibid.),  signifies 
^banner\  As  a  landmark  of  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  S3rria  also,  Mt.  Hermon 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  a  holy  mountain,  and 
numerous  ancient  temples  situated  on  and  near  the  mountain  serve  as  a 
memorial  of  the  ancient  worship.  The  Hebrews  extolled  its  majestic 
height  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  12).  They  valued  it,  too,  as  a  collector  of  clouds 
(Psalm  cxxxiii.  3).  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  haunt  of  wild  beasts  (Song  of 
Sol.  iv.  8),  and  its  snow  was  used  in  ancient  times,  according  to  St.  Jerome 
(comp.  Prov.  xxv.  13),  as  at  the  present  day,  for  cooling  the  beverages  of 
the  wealthy.  It  extends  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  for  about  20  M.  Its  rock -form- 
ation is  hard  limestone,  covered  at  places  with  soft  chalk,  while  basalt 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  S.  spurs  and  near  Hasbeiyft.  Crystals  of 
calcareous  spar  are  occasionally  found.  Hermon  is*  separated  from  Anti- 
Libanns  by  a  ravine  on  the  K.  side.  In  winter  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  heavy  masses  of  snow,  and  even  in  summer  patches  of  snow  are  to  be 
found  in  shaded  hollows.  Bears  ('Ursus  Syriacus",  resembling  the  brown 
bear)  are  still  frequently  seen  on  Mt.  Hermon.  Foxes,  wolves,  and  various 
kinds  of  game  also  abound.  The  industrial  crops  are  the  same  as  in  other 
mountain-districts  of  Syria,  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  which  above 
Basheiy&  ascends  to  a  height  of  4726  ft.,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
Above  the  cultivated  land  are  a  few  thin  and  scattered  groups  of  oaks 
(Quercus  eenU,  Look  &  Mellul).  About  500  ft.  above  the  vines  begins  an 
extensive  growth  of  tragacanth  bushes  with  prickly  leaves,  and  at  a  height 
of  3770-5420  ft.  several  edible  wild  fruits  occur.  The  almond  abounds, 
and  is  the  commonest  tree  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  mountain  at  this  con- 
siderable height,  whence  this  region  is  sometimes  called  ^Akabet  el-L6zeh 
(almond  mountain).  There  are  three  kinds  of  almond-trees,  two  large 
plums,  a  cherry,  and  a  pear.  If  the  explorer  proceeds  from  B&sheiya  in 
the  direction  of  Hafbeiya,  through  the  'Akabet  el-Jenina  to  the  Jebel  Khdn^ 
he  will  meet  with  a  dense  growth  of  two  interesting  conifers,  viz.  the 
thin -branched  Jun^erus  exceUa  M.  Bieb.,  or  dwarf  tree-juniper,  and  the 
Juniperus  drupacea  Lahill,  a  much  rarer  shrub.  The  latter,  called  dufrdn 
by  the  Arabs,  bears  berries  as  large  as  plums,  with  a  blue  down  on  them. 
Above  this  scattered  but  very  interesting  growth  of  trees  we  find  a  poor  and 
insignificant  growth  of  prickly  and  other  shrubs,  all  belonging  to  the  flora 
of  the  Oriental  steppes,  some  of  which,  however,  are  peculiar  to  this  region, 
as  Asfraffalus  Acantholimon  ^  Cousiniix,  and  others.  Near  the  snow -fields 
occurs  also  the  Ranunculus  demissus.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  greener  than  the  others,  occur  large  patches  of  the  large  umbelliferous 
sukerdn^  a  kind  of  ferula. 

From  Hdsbeiyd  we  ascend  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley  to 
(I/2  hr.)  'Ain  Kanya  and  (1/4  hr.)  Shuweiyd,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  the 
watershed  between  the  wooded  Wddi  Bent  Hasan  on  the  left  and 
the  Wddi  el-Hibbdriyeh  on  the  right.  Passing  the  ruins  of  Khirbet 
Shuweiyd,  we  reach  (1/4  hr.),  on  the  left,  the  Mughdret  Shuweiyd 
or  ancient  tomb-caverns  of  Shuwelyal.    The  ascent  of  the  heigh 
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which  conceals  Mt.  Heimon  from  \iew  is  fatiguing.  Beyond  it  we 
enter  the  Wddi  'Ain  'Atdj  and  now  see  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain before  us.  In  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  mountain  and 
follow  it  towards  the  N.  to  the  (IV2  'ir.)  barren  summit. 

Mount  Hermon  culminates  in  three  peaks,  consisting  partly  of 
rubble ;  the  northern  and  southern,  about  500  paces  apart,  are  each 
about  9050 ft.  in  height;  the  western,  about  100  ft.  lower,  is  separ- 
ated from  the  others  by  a  small  valley,  and  is  700  paces  distant 
from  tbem.  On  the  S.  peak  are  some  ruins  (called  Kaar  'Antar)f 
probably  belonging  to  a  temple  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome 
(4th  cent.  A.  D.).  On  the  summit  is  a  hollow,  bounded  by  an  oval 
enclosure  of  stones  which  are  placed  close  together.  The  well-hewn 
blocks  are  inserted  in  the  uneven  surface  of  rubble  or  rock.  To  the 
S.  of  this  elliptical  enclosure  stood  a  building,  now  entirely  de- 
stroyed, which  was  probably  a  sacellum  (a  small  sanctuary  without 
a  roof).  The  rock  which  formed  the  foundation  has  been  hewn  for 
the  purpose.    To  the  N.E.  is  a  rock-cavern  with  traces  of  columns. 

The  *ViEW  is  of  vast  extent,  embracing  a  great  part  of  Syria.  In 
the  distance,  to  the  S.,  we  see  the  mountains  of  'Ajliin  extending 
towards  Moab,  then  the  Jordan,  with  the  lakes  of  Tiberias  and 
HAleh,  to  the  W.  of  which  are  Samaria  and  Galilee  extending  to- 
wards Oarmel,  and  the  Mediterranean  from  Carmel  to  Tyre;  next  to 
this  part  of  the  landscape  rises  the  range  of  Lebanon  in  a  wide  curve 
from  Jebel  er-Ril^dn  and  Jebel  Keneiseh  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
§anntn  (p.  288)  and  the  Makmal  to  the  N. ;  between  these  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Ltt&ni,  from  Kal'at  esh-Sha^^if  upwards,  extending  far 
into  the  plain  of  El-BiV&'  (p.  296);  we  next  perceive  Anti-Libanus ; 
to  the  N.E.  stretches  the  plain  of  Damascus,  as  far  as  the  'meadow 
lakes',  to  the  S.  of  which  rise  Jebel  el-Aswad  and  Jebel  el-M&nf 
(p.  144);  next  to  these  is  seen  the  whole  range  of  the  Hauriiu,  in 
front  of  which  are  El-Lej&h  and  JeidOr.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
W.,  lies  the  Widi  'Ain  'AtA,  to  the  E.  the  W4di  'Arnt,  and  to  the 
S.E.  the  W&di  Shib'a. 

The  descent  may  be  made  by  the  same  route  or  to  BAshHyd 
(p.  292;  4  hrs.,  guide  necessary). 

Another  route  (guide  necessary)  descends  from  the  summit  to  (4  hrs.) 
KaVat  Jendel  on  the  E.  side.  This  village  contains  a  ruined  castle,  and 
at  'AiTit,  3  hrs.  to  the  S.S.W.,  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  From  Kal'at 
Jendel  the  traveller  may  proceed  to  El-Katand^  near  Damascus  (p.' 267), 
in  about  2V»  hrs. 

Fkom  RisHKiYl  TO  Damascus.  —  a.  Vii  Dsia  sl-'AbhIis  (guide  neces- 
sary).  We  first  ride  in  1  hr.  to  Ki^fr  Kitk^  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  a 
basin-like  plain,  which  in  winter  forms  a  lake.  The  village  contains  a 
few  relics  of  antiquity.  After  10  min.  we  ascend  a  steep  hill  (E.N.E.), 
on  the  top  of  which  (20  min.)  we  traverse  a  furrowed  plateau.  In  about 
»/4  hr.  more  we  descend  into  the  valley.  After  20  min.  the  valley  turns 
towards  the  N.E.,  and  leads  to  (1  hr.)  Deir  a-*Ashdir,  at  the  E.  end  of  a 
small  plain.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Druses  and  Christians.  Among 
the  bouses  stands  an  ancient  temple,  the  walls  of  which  are  preserved, 
from  Deir  el-<^A8h&ir  we  descend  to  the  plain  on  the  E.17.E.,  cross  C*/thr.)  a 
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low  watershed,  and  reach  (1/2  hr.)  Khdn  ifeithelUn^  on  the  post-road.   Thence 
we  proceed  to  (IQi/j  M.)  El-Hdmi  (p.  298)  and  (6V2  M.  farther)  Damascus 

(p.  m. 

h.  Vii  El-Ka^anI  (guide  necessary).  We  cross  a  narrow  plateau  to 
the  E.,  obtain  (■/«  hr.)  a  view  of  the  deep  basin  of  the  plain  of  Ki^r  KUk 
(p.  294),  and  reach  0/4  hr.)  'Aihd,  To  the  N.  of  the  village  once  stood 
a  temple,  of  which  few  remains  are  left.  After  IV4  hr.  (to  the  N.B.)  we 
come  to  the  top  of  Et-Tughra  ChoUow  way'),  pass  some  ruins,  and  in 
11/4  hr.  reach  Bakkleh.  The  village  stands  in  a  small  plain,  5010  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  ruins.  Two  temples  once  stood  here. 
The  higher,  situated  in  the  village,  is  completely  ruined  (several  Greek 
inscriptions).  The  other,  better  preserved,  is  &bout  100  paces  below  the 
village,  to  the  17.E.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  temple  faced  Ut.  Hermon 
towards  the  W.,  while  the  other  temples  around  the  mountain  face  the  E. 
Outside  the  S.  wall,  near  the  3.E.  corner,  is  a  large  block  of  stone,  on 
which  there  is  a  kind  of  medallion  with  a  face  in  relief,  surrounded  by 
flames  (possibly  the  sun-god)^  to  it  belongs  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  carved  on  a  stone  that  has  been  broken  away ;  the  whole 
is  probably  from  the  architrave  of  the  temple.  There  are  also  a  few 
rock-tombs  at  Rakhleh.  —  From  Bakhleh  to  El-Kaiand  4  hrs.  \  thence  to 
Damascus,  see  p.  2B7. 

About  1  hr.  20  min.  to  the  S.W.  of  Bakleh  are  situated  the  ruins  of 
Burknsh)  5200  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The  most  interesting  part  of  them 
is  t&e  skilfully  executed  substructure  of  a  large  platform,  about  52>/s  yds. 
long  (from  K.W.  to  S.E.)  and  39  yds.  wide.  On  the  S.  side  the  wall  is 
89  ft.  high;  on  the  N.  side  the  rock  has  been  artificially  levelled.  A  large 
chamber,  ITi/^yds.  wide,  extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  substructure. 
Above  it  is  a  series  of  arches,  of  segment  shape  in  the  inside.  Adjacent 
are  several  chambers ,  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  bath. 
A  large  Byzantine  basilica  seems  once  to  have  stood  on  the  platform, 
)erhaps  on  the  site'  of  an  earlier  edifice.  Many  capitals  of  difi'erent  forms 
ie  scattered  around..  —  About  58  yds.  to  the  K.  of  this  building  are  the 
ruins  of  another,  evidently  once  adapted  for  use  as  a  Christian  church,  but 
the  original  purpose  of  which  is  unknown.  We  may  now  descend  hence 
to  El-KatanSl  (near  Damascus ;  p.  267)  in  31/2  hrs. 


Fi 


37.  Bailway  from  Beirtlt  to  Damascus. 

91 M.  Rah, WAT  of  the  SocUU  Ottomane  det  Cbemins  de  Fer  d*  Dama$^  ffamd^ 
St  Prolcngementt^  opened  in  1896.  There  are  two  passenger-traiaa  daoly  in 
each  direction  (from  Beir^  Harbour  at  7.20  a.m.  and  10.50  p.m.,  from  Da- 
nuueug  Btramteh  at  7.80  a.m.  and  1.10  p.m.).  —  From  Beirdt  to  (2  hrs.  11  min.) 


UleO,  fares  18  pi.,  12  pi. ;  to  (61/4  hrs.)  JZ«^|:,  51  pi.  80,  84  pi.  20  pa.  5  to  (7  hrs.) 
BM^ZebedOnL  75  pi.  80,  50  pi.  20  pa.;  to  (91/2  hrs.)  Bamascm  (Beramkeh  Sta- 
tion), 110  pi.  10  pa.,  75  piastres.  —  As  the  time-table  is  liable  to  alteration, 
travellers  should  make  enquiries  at  the  hotels  as  to  the  departure  of  the 
trains.  —  Luggage  must  be  at  the  station  not  less  than  V^  hr.  before  the 
departure  of  the  train.  —  Travellers  are  strongly  recommended  to  have  the 
exact  fare  in  readiness.  The  rate  of  exchange  ia  as  follows :  napoleon  = 
87  pi.  20  pa.;  pound  sterling  =  HO  pi.;  mejideh  =  18  pi.  20 pa.  —  The 
carriages  are  seldom  over  dean.  Ladies  should  travel  first-class,  but  gentle- 
men may  use  the  second  class  without  fear,  as  there  are  also  third-class 
carriages  on  the  trains.  —  A  halt  of  >/*  ^^'  i*  made  at  Rtydk  (bufi'et)  for 
dinner  (or  supper).  Fruit  and  other  refreshments  are  ofiered  for  sale  at 
several  other  stations.  -'  Warm  wraps  are  de^able,  as  the  mountains  are 
often  cold. 

BeirHty  see  p.  279}  tlie  trains  generally  stait  at  the  Harbour 
Station.  —  The  railway  is  a  narrow-gauge  line,  with  20  M.  of  Abt's 
lack-and-pinion  system  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  first  30  M, 
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The  line  at  first  skirts  the  sea-coast  and  then  turns  inland  towards 
the  main  railway  station.  It  is  next  carried  across  the  Tripoli  road 
by  a  viaduct,  then  turns  towards  the  S.,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
Naht  BeirAi  (p.  286).  At  Rustem  Pasha's  Garden  (p.  284)  it  crosses 
the  carriage-road  to  Damascus  and  proceeds  to  the  S,  on  a  level  course 
to  (472  M.)  El'Hadet,  Thence  the  line,  turning  to  the  E.,  ascends 
steadily.  —  51/2  M.  Ba'abdd  (796  ft. ;  international  telegraph  office), 
the  winter-residence  of  the  Governor  of  the  Lebanon  (p.  Ivii),  who 
occupies  the  old  ch&teau  of  the  Emir  (good  view),  to  the  W.  of  the 
village  (summer-residence  at  Beit  ed-Din,  see  p.  291) ;  772  M.  JemhCr, 
—  Near  (IOV2  M.)  'Areiyd  (p.  288)  is  a  short  tunnel.  The  line  de- 
scribes a  wide  curve  and  doubles  back  on  its  track  in  a  loop,  affording 
as  the  direction  changes  continuous  pretty  views  of  the  coast  jand 
of  the  nearer  and  well-cultivated  Wddi  ShahrHr.  —  13  M.  ^AUih 
(p.  288);  17  M.  BehamdHn.  From  (19  M.)  'Ain  86far  (Hdt.  d'Aln 
Sofar),  a  health-resort,  a  road  leads  S.,  vii  'Ain  Zahalteh  (Victoria 
Hotel)  and  El-Bdrdk,  to  Beit  ed-Din  (p.  291)  and  Deir  d-Kamar 
(p. 291).  To  the  E.  (a  ride  of  2  hrs.)  is  the  Jehtl  Kenei$eh  (7316  ft.); 
we  «ross  the  Lebanon  Pass  and  ascend  to  the  left  at  the  KhUn  MisMr 
(6060  ft.).  —  To  the  left  is  the  green  ravine  of  the  Wddi  Hammdna, 
Vegetation  gradually  ceases  and  we  enter  a  bleak  region.  Between 
the  tunnels  of  Mudeirij  (300  yds.)  and  Baidar  (Khan  Murdd ;  390  yds.) 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  level  (4880  ft.)  in  Lebanon.  On  the  E. 
side  we  descend  to  (2772  M.)  Et-Mreijdt,  We  enjoy  a  fine  view  of 
the  Jebel  Keneiseh  (see  above),  on  the  left,  and  of  the  Jebel  el- 
BdrUk  (4823  ft.),  on  the  right.  —  29  M.  El-Jedtdeh  (rditahJ-Shtdra  ; 
3272  M.  Saiyid'Ndyil  (Said-Neil). 

36  M.  El'Mu'allaka  (Turkish  telegraph-office),  a  considerable 
Christian  village  belonging  to  the  vilayet  of  Suriya,  and  containing 
a  school  and  station  of  the  British  Mission  and  a  Jesuit  settlement. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Bl-Mu'allaka  and  separated  from  it  by  a  road  only 
lies  Zahleh  (8100  ft. ;  Hdtel  Central^  near  the  bridge,  an  Arab  locanda  offer- 
ing fair  accommodation;  Turkish  Telegraph  Office)^  a  Christian  town  with 
15,000  inhab.,  schools  of  the  British  Syrian  Mission,  a  Jesuit  monastery  and 
church,  and  numerous  other  churches.  Zahleh  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  while  El-Mu'allaka  is  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria.  The  little  town 
nestles  among  woods,  and  winds  along  both  banks  of  the  brook.  El-BardAfdt 
which  descends  through  a  ravine  from  the  Sanntn  (p.  288).  It  possesses 
numerous  industries*  and  much  wine  is  grown  here.  In  1860  the  inhabitants 
suffered  much,  when  the  Druses  took  the  town. 

From  Zafileh  travellers  may  undertake  the  ascent  of  the  ScmnU^ 
(p.  288)  with  good  guides;  the  ascent  is  steep  and  precipitous. 

Beyond  El-Mu'allaka  the  line  turns  to  the  E.  and  traverses  El- 
Bik&'  (*lowland'),  a  broad  valley,  resembling  a  tableland,  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Libanus.  Towards  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
spurs  of  the  Tdmdt  Nthd  (*twins  of  Nlhi*),  through  the  rocks  of 
which  the  Nahr  el-LUdnt  forces  its  way  with  difficulty.  The  valley 
was  anciently  called  Coelesyria  ('hollow  Syria'),  a  name  which, 
however,  is  generally  used  by  classical  authors  to  designate  all  tbe 
district  to  the  S,  of  Seleucia  (with  the  exception  of  PhoBuicia), 
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as  far  as  the  Desert  of  Mt.  Sluai.  The  Bikli'  is  much  less  richly 
cultivated  now  jbhan  in  ancient  times.  —  The  tiain  crosses  the  Nahi 
el-Li(int. 

41 M.  Beydk  or  Bayak  (Buflfet,  D.  or  S.  3  fr.),  where  a  halt  of  Vj  hr, 
is  made.  Railway  hence  to  Ba'albek  and  Aleppo,  see  pp.  322,  368.  — 
The  line  now  enters  the  Anti-Lihanus  and  follows  the  narrow  ravine 
of  the  Wddi  Yahfafeh.  —  481/3  M.  Yahfafeh,  The  valley  is  covered 
with  oaks,  plane-trees,  and  -wild  rose-bushes,  and  its  sides  rise 
sheer  on  each  side.  The  train  runs  to  the  S.  E.  to  the  bridge  JUr 
CT'RummAneh  (4B35  ft.),  then  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  ascends  be- 
tween the  two  chains  of  the  Anti-Llbanus  to  (54  M.)  SargMyd 
(^Zerghaya;  comp.  p.  323),  on  the  watershed.  This  is  the  highest 
point  (4610  ft.)  attained  by  the  line  in  the  Anti-Libauus  and  com- 
mands a  fine  mountain- view.  The  railway  descends  towards  the 
S.W.  to  — 

61  M.  Xz-Zebedftnl  (3871  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  Kadi,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  exuberant  vegetation.  It  has  6500  inhab.  (one-half 
of  them  Christians),  a  garrison,  and  a  Russian  school  for  boys.  The 
apples  of  Ez-Zebed&nt  are  famous  and  grapes  also  abound. 

The  railway  now  runs  to  the  S.,  following  the  valley  of  the  Nahr 
Baradd  through  the  Plain  of  ez-Zebedctnty  which  stretches  from  N. 
to  S.  between  mountains  of  considerable  height.  The  steep  range 
to  the  W.  is  the  Jebel  cK^Zeheddnt.  The  well- watered  plain,  which 
was  probably  once  a  large  lake,  is  nearly  3  M.  broad.  Its  N.  end  is 
covered  with  apple,  apricot,  and  walnut  trees,  poplars,  etc.,  and 
many  of  the  gardens  are  enclosed  by  green  hedges.  The  S.  part  of 
the  plain  is  carefully  cultivated.  —  After  crossing  the  Barad&,  the 
tT&in-psAses  Et-Tekkty eh  (with  the  electric  power-house  for  Damas- 
cus), threads  a  short  tunnel,  and  reaches  — 

71  Vs  M.  Stk  Widi  Barad&,  a  village  surrounded  by  orchards, 
and  situated  at  the  outlet  of  a  defile  which  the  stream  has  formed 
for  itself  between  precipitous  cliffs. 

The  village  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Abila  Lysanicte  (mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  etc.),  the  district  around  which  was  called  Abilene  and  is 
described  by  Josephus  as  the  tetrarcby  of  Lysanias.  St.  Luke  mentions  a 
certain  Lysanias  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene  in  the  fifteenth  yewr  of  Tiberius 
(iii.  1).  A  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  cannot  have  been  established  until  B.C.  4, 
when  the  inheritance  of  Herod  the  Great  was  divided.  It  was  afterwards 
presented  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  Agrippa  I.  and  II. 

The  name  of  Abila  is  popularly  derived  from  'Abel',  and  on  the  hill 
to  the  W.  (right)  a  tradition  of  the  16th  cent,  points  out  the  Nebi  HdbU 
as  the  spot  where  Gain  (Kabil)  slew  H&bil,  his  brother  (according  to 
the  Koran).  Adjacent  are  ihe  ruins  of  a  Temple,  about  15  yds.  long  and 
8*/4  yds.  wide.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  temple  is  a  vaulted  tomb  with  steps 
in  the  rock  near  it.  —  Near  the  bridge,  10  min.  above  the  village,  and 
about  100  ft.  above  the  river,  on  the  left  bank,  is  an  Aneient  Road,  18-16  ft. 
wide,  hewn  in  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  800  paces.  At  places  a  ledge 
of  rock  has  been  left  to  form  a  parapet,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  road 
were  probably  protected  by  a  wall.  At  the  N.E.  end  the  road  terminates 
at  a  precipice,  whence  it  was  perhaps  carried  onwards  by  a  viaduc* 
Latin  inscriptions  on  the  rock  record  that  this  road  was  constructed  undc 
the  emperors  If arcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Vevus  (i.  e.  after  tiie  middle  < 
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the  2nd  cent.).  A  few  paces  below  tbe  road  runs  an  ancient  Aqutduet, 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock  and  covered  with  obliquely  placed  stones.  It 
may  be  used  at  a  means  of  access  to  some  of  the  Botk  Tombs. 

Beyond  S(i^  W&di  Baradi  the  lailway  runs  to  the  S.E.  to  (74  M.) 
Deir  KdnUn  and  (76 V2  M.)  'Ain  Fy6h.  The  name  Fijeh  ig  probably 
corrupted  from  the  Greek  itt^Vj  (spring).  The  spring  here  is 
regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  Barad&,  though  not  the  most 
distant  from  its  mouth,  as  it  supplies  that  stream  with  twice  as 
much  water  as  it  contains  before  it  is  thus  augmented.  The  spring 
provides  Damascus  with  excelleNit  drinking-water. 

Above  the  caverns  oontaining  the  spring  rises  a  kind  of  platform, 
partly  of  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  bearing  the  mins  of  a  small  temple 
built  of  huge  blocks.  A  few  paces  to  the  8.  is  a  vaulted  chamber,  STVa  ft. 
in  length  and  27  ft.  in  breadth,  of  which  only  the  walls  remain.  Niches 
are  visible  in  the  interior.  In  the  direction  of  the  river  was  once  a  portal. 
The  remains  of  this  venerable  slurine,  which  was  peHiaps  dedicated  to 
the  river-god,  are  still  enclosed  by  a  grove  of  beautiful  trees. 

From  'Ain  F^eh  the  railway  follows  the  river  to  — 
81  M.  El-Judtideh  (J'deydth)  and  (83  M.)  El-mmi,  where  it 
once  more  reaches  the  carriage-road.  —  85  M.  Dummary  a  place 
consisting  of  villas.  We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  distant  minaieis 
of  Damascus.  On  the  left  rises  the  Jebel  Kasydn  (p.  321),  on  the 
light  the  hiW  of  Kalabdtel'Me%%eh, 

6972  ^-  Vamascui  Beranikeh,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where 
most  travellers  alight  (sec  below).  The  train  goes  on,  skirting  the 
city,  to  the  (91  M.)  main  station  of  Damascui  Meiddn  (see  below). 


38.   Damascus. 

Flans.  In  the  accompanying  text  Fl.  I  refers  to  the  adjoining  general 
plan  of  Damascus,  FL  II  to  that  of  the  central  part  of  the  city  (p.  905). 

BaUway  Stations.  The  BeramUh  Station  (Fl.  I^  C,  4),  for  Beirik,  is 
situated  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  near  the  hotels.  —  The  Meiddn  Static  (Gar« 
du  Meidan  *,  Fl.  I,  B  8)«  the  main  station  of  the  French  line,  for  El-Museirib 
and  Beirdt,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  MeidUn  suburb  (p.  313).  —  The  Kadem 
Station  (PI.  I ;  G,  8),  to  the  S.  of  the  Meid&n,  is  the  station  for  the  £[eja& 
Railway  (p.  148),  but  another  station  is  to  be  built  fartber  K.  near  the 
Ser&i  (ca.  3  min.  from  the  hotels*,  travellers  may  already  alight  there).  — 
Oib  (see  p.  099)  from  the  Beramkeh  Station  to  the  hotels  6-8  pi.,  from  the 
Meidan  and  Kadem  Stations  1-1 V*  moj*  (stringent  bargaining  necessary). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xvi).  HdTSL  Victobia  (Fl.  n,  b,  G  4 ;  landlord,  Fietro 
Paulicevichs  a  Dalmatian),  H6tel  d'Obucmt  (Fl.  II«  C}  G,  4),  Falack  Hotbl 
(Tl.  n.  a,  D  4^  landlord,  Sarikak[)y  all  near  the  Beramkeh  Station:  pens. 
10-15  fr.,  wine  extra  (more  when  travellers  are  numerous).  A  reduction 
is  made  by  all  hotels  after  the  season,  or  for  a  prolonged  stay  (640  fr. 
per  day).  Frices  should  be  agreed  on  beforehand.  —  Bottle  of  Bebb  2  fr., 
of  WiNB  (of  ShtSra;  very  good)  1V2-5  fr. 

The  Arab  Oaf^s  of  Damascus  are  the  largest  in  the  East,  and  a  visit 
to  one  of  them  is  interesting.  Most  of  them  have  a  stream  flowing  past 
one  side.  They  consist  of  large  saloons  or  gardens  with  a  number  of 
diminutive  little  tables  and  still  smaller  chairs  or  benches,  on  which  Uie 
Damascene  sits  cross-legged,  smoking  his  nargileh  and  playing  back- 
gammon.  Travellers  may  visit  the  garden-caf^s  along  the  Beirdt  road  and 
in  front  of  the  B&b  Tdm&  (p.  315). 
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Oabi  stand  in  the  Ser&i  Sauare  (PI.  II;  G,  D,  A).  Price:  in  the  town 
10-12  pi.  an  hour,  single  trip  o-7  pi.  Fares  rise  considerably  during  the 
season  and  on  holidays  when  the  demand  is  great;  a  bargain  should 
always  be  made  in  advance  with  the  driver. 

Xleotrio  Tramway  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Meid&n  (p.  313)  past  the 
Sinaniyeh  Mosque  (p.  312)  to  the  Ser&i  Square  (p.  807)  and  thence  past  the 
hotels  to  the  suburb  of  Es-Salehiyeh  (p.  3?0). 

Oonsnlates.  Great  Britain  (PI.  I,  1 ;  A.  4),  Oeo  P.  Deviy;  United  States 
(in  the  Christian  quarter;  PI.  I,  vlii,  F  4),  N.  Meshaia^  consular  agent; 
Austria-Hungary  (PI.  I,  2;  H,  4,  5),  F,  ZitUrer^  acting  vice-consul ;  Belgium, 
J.  Miuon^  consul;  France  (PI.  I,  3;  G  3),  P.  Ottavi^  consul-general;  Holland, 
Th,  Wurtt^  vice-consul;  Russia  (PI.  I,  5;  C,  3),  Prince  Sehaclunptkoi. 

Post  A  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  H.  G,  D,  4;  international^  see  p.  xxv), 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Place  du  Mouchiriat. 

Dragomans  (comp.  p.  xvii)  should  be  engaged  through  the  hotel- 
keepers.  Travellers  will  do  well,  at  any  rate  at  first,  to  take  a  valet-de- 
place  with  them  when  strolling  through  the  streets,  making  purchases,  visit- 
ing mosques,  etc.  Fee  in  the  town  about  10  fr.  in  the  season.  A  bargain 
should  be  made. 

Banks.  Banque  Otfomane  (PL  II  i  D,  4),  in  the  Silk  el  'Asnintyeh;  Oei'' 
man  Bank  of  Palestine  (PI.  11 -,  D,  4),  opposite. 

Physicians.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Maekinnon  (English),  at  the  Victoria  Hospital 
(see  below);  Dr.  Aractingi.,  at  the  French  hospititl;  Dr.  Hurducianu.  — 
Dentists.  Dr.  Zreick,  Dr,  H.  Arbeelv,  both  in  the  Rue  Sanjakd^r  (P].  II ;  D,4). 
—  Ohemists.  At  the  hospitals;  also,  Phartnacie  de  la  Municipality ^  SerHi 
Square  (PI.  11 ;  D,  4). 

Photographs.  AracHngi.,  Rue  Saniakdar  (PI.  II;  D,  4);  8.  O.  Harentz^  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  8^\.  el-Ham!diyeh  (Pl.'ll;  D,  4);  Bor\filt  (also  photographic 
materials),  opposite  the  Hdtel  d'Orient  (p.  QI&6). 

Bazaars.  The  stalls  are  opened  at  8  a.m.  and  closed  y^-i  hr.  before 
sunset.  The  variety  of  wares  in  the  Damascus  bazaars  is  very  tempting. 
Silks  and  other  goods  may  be  equally  well  procured  at  Beirflt,  but  there 
is  more  choice  here.  As  regards  purchasing,  see  p.  xxviii.  A  few  of  the 
merchants  in  Damascus  speak  a  little  French,  but  most  purchasers  will 
require  the  assistance  of  a  dragoman.  Every  dragoman  gets  a  commission 
of  1(^16  per  cent  from  the  seller.  Some  of  the  dealers  bring  th^r  wares 
to  the  hotels.  It  is  preferable,  if  only  because  more  interesting,  to  buy 
in  the  bazaars.  [Iftua  Arouami  and  D.  Torazi  et  Filty  in  the  Sdk  el-Arw&m 
(PI.  II;  D,  4),  and  G.  Nation  A  Co.^  near  the  Bab  esh-Sherki  (PI.  I,  P,  4,  5; 

S.  815).  may  be  recommended;  a  visit  to  the  factory  of  the  last-named 
rm  is  interesting.] 

Ohurobes,  Hospitals,  ft  Schools.  Protestants.  The  Victoria  Hospital 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society  (7  min.  from  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas) 
has  a  British  doctor,  a  staff  of  British  and  native  nurses,  and  in-patient 
and  out-patient  departments.  The  British  Sfprian  Mission  maintains  seven 
schools,  including  three  for  girls  at  outlying  stations.  Both  the  Irish  Presbtf- 
terian  Mission  and  the  London  Jews  Society  have  boys'  and  girls*  schools.  At 
St.  John^s  Church  (London  Jews  Society),  in  the  Hammam  el-Eari  Quarter, 
near  the  'Straight  Street",  there  is  a  Church  of  England  Service  in  English 
at  10.30,  in  Arabic  at  8.30  a.m.  Presbyterian  Service  (Irish  Presbvterian 
Mission)  in  English  (during  the  season  only)  at  10.45,  in  Arabic  at  9.H0  a.m. 
and  one  hour  before  sunset.  —  Latins.  The  French  Latarists  (PI.  1, 17;  F,  4) 
have  a  hospital,  served  by  the  Soeurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  PetuL  and  an  ex- 
cellent *coll6ge\  The  Franciscans  have  a  monastery  (PL  I,  15;  F,  4)  with 
a  parish-church  and  a  boys'  school.  The  Jesuits  have  a  settlement.  The 
Soeurs  de  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  an  orphanage  and  a  school  for  girls,  the 
Soturs  du  St.  Rosaire  another  school  for  girls.  —  The  United  Gbsbks  nave 
three  churches,  a  patriarchal  seminary,  three  boys'  schools,  and  two  girls* 
schools  in  the  Meidan.  Their  Patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  here.  —  Ortho- 
dox Greeks  and  other  Christian  denominations,  too,  have  schools  of  their 
own.  —  Most  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  are  descendants  of  those  who 
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were  settled  bere  in  ancient  times,  and  belong  to  the  Sepbardim  (p.  Ixiii). 
They  bare  fourteen  synagogues  and  a  school  established  by  the  AUUmce 
JtraiUU. 

The  Batha  (comp.  p.  zxx),  all  kept  by  Moslems,  are  famed  throughout 
the  Bast  for  their  mi^niflcence.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Hammdtn 
ed-DeneiMveh  or  a-MaUieh  (p.  812),  or  the  H.  el-KhaivdUn  (p.  310)'. 

The  Drinking  Water  of  Damascus  is  brought  from  the  spring  of  'Ain 
Fijtih  (p.  398)  by  the  new  conduit  and  is  excellent.  The  old  wells,  fed 
by  the  Baradft  (see  below),  still  exist  but  are  no  longer  used  for  drinking 
purposes. 

The  Streets  of  Damascus  (comp.  pp.  805  et  seq.)  present  quite  as  Hch  a 
variety  of  thoroughly  Oriental  scenes  as  those  of  Cairo,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  frequently  explored  by  the  traveller.  Walking  is  preferable  to 
riding,  as  the  horses  and  donkeys  and  their  gear  are  generally  bad. 

Climate  (comp.  p.  1).  Owing  to  the  lofty  situation  of  the  town,  frost  is 
not  uncommon  in  winter.  Spring  does  not  really  begin  before  March,  though 
mild  days  occur  towards  the  end  of  February.  The  maximum  temperature 
is  100-104"  Fahr.  In  the  height  of  summer  the  traveller  should  beware  of 
the  treacherous  night-air,  especially  in  well-watered  gardens.  In  case  of 
illness  refuge  shotdd  at  once  be  taken  among  the  mountains. 

DiSTBiBUTiox  OF  TiMs,  comp.  p.  xiv.  Travellers  generally  allow  1-2  days 
only  for  Damascus,  but  a  longer  stay  is  very  desirable. 

Damascus,  called  EtH^SMm  (p.  xlvii)  by  the  natives,  though  the 
older  name  of  Dimiakk  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  them,  is  the  largest 
city  in  Syria  and  the  capital  of  the  Vll&yet  of  Sariya  (p.  B06),  and 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  observing  the  characteristics  of  the 
natives.  There  are  few  antiquities  or  buildings  worthy  of  mention. 
The  chief  attractions  are  the  variety  of  costumes,  the  brisk  and 
motley  traffic  in  the  streets,  and  the  environs.  The  city  lies  2264  ft. 
above  the  sea,  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and 
is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  three  sides.  To  the  N.  rises  Anti- 
Libanus,  extending  into  the  desert  towards  the  N.E.  To  the  N.W., 
close  to  the  city,  rises  the  bare  Jthel  Kasydn  (p.  821),  adjoining 
which,  farther  to  the  W.,  towers  Mt.  Hermon.  On  the  S.  the  volcanic 
hills  of  the  Jebel  el-Awad  (2559  ft)  and  Jebel  el-Udng  (3642  ft.) 
are  visible.  The  plain  round  the  city  is  occupied  by  umbrageous 
gardens  (the  so-called  Qh<Ua)^  extending  towards  the  S.  and  E.  for 
a  distance  of  about  9  M.  From  the  mountain-gorges  of  Anti-Liba- 
nus  several  brooks  descend  to  the  Ghiita,  the  most  important  being 
the  Ndhr  Baradd  (cold),  or,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks ,  the 
Chrysorrhoas  (golden  stream!.  This  is  the  Abana  (or  Amand)  of  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Kings  v.  12);  Pharpar  corresponds  with  the  pre- 
sent  Nahr  el-A'waj  (p.  157).  The  Baradi  is  well  stocked  with  a 
small,  poor  kind  of  fish.  All  the  streams  which  water  the  plain  of 
Damascus  flow  into  the  so-called  Meadow  Lakes,  about  18  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Damascus  (p.  322).  At  the  outlet  of  its  gorge  the  Baradi 
(sources,  see  p.  293)  divides  into  seven  branches ,  two  of  which 
are  used  for  distributing  water  in  numerous  conduits  (kandt) 
throughout  the  city,  while  the  rest  are  employed  in  irrigating  the 
orchards.  In  accordance  with  the  description  given  in  the  Koran, 
the  Arabs  picture  to  themselves  paradise  as  an  orchard,  traversed 
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by  ^streams  of  flowing  watei',  where  the  most  delicious  fruits  are 
ever  ready  to  drop  into  the  month.  This  ideal,  so  rarely  approached 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  appeared  to  the  natives  of  that  sterile 
region  to  be  realized  at  Damascus,  and  the  city  and  its  surround- 
ings are  accordingly  lavishly  extolled  by  Arabian  poets.  The  Euro- 
pean is  naturally  less  impressed  by  the  attractions  of  the  Ghilts*  Yet 
in  May,  when  the  walnut-tree  is  in  full  leaf  and  the  vine  climbs 
exuberantly  from  tree  to  tree,  or  still  later,  when  the  large  apricot- 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  their  rich  carpet  of  green  herbage  bear  their 
countless  golden  fruits,  and  the  pomegranates  are  in  the  perfection 
of  their  blossom,  the  gardens  are  truly  beautiful. 

History.  Jews^  Christians,  and  Moslems  have  nnmeroos  different 
legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  city.  Daring  the  reign  of  Solomon 
Beton  succeeded  in  estahlishiqg  an  Indepbmdemt  Einodom  of  Damasqus 
(1  Kings  xi.  28-25).  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of  Israel 
is  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  its  relations  to  Damascus  (see  1  Kings  xv 
and  XX  for  such  straggles).  The  most  formidable  enemy  of  Israel  was 
ZToeoel,  whose  usurpation  of  the  Syrian  throne  appears  to  have  been 
promoted  by  Elijah  and  Elisha  (2  Kings- viii.  7-15).  Owing  to  the  hostil- 
ities between  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms  the  Damascenes  could  attack 
Israel  unopposed.  Hasael  devastated  the  country  to  the  E.  of  Jordan, 
crossed  that  river,  captured  the  town  of  Gath,  and  made  the  King  of  Judah 
pay  dearly  for  the  immunity  of  Jerusalem  from  siege  (2  Kings  xii.  17, 18). 
Bm-hadad  III.,  the  son  of  Hazael,  was  less  successful  than  his  father  had 
been  (2  Kings  xiii.  25).  Jercbocan  II.  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  former 
Jewish  territory  from  Damascus  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  Shortly  afterwards  we 
find  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  in  alliance  with  Ruin  of  Damascus  against 
Jotham  and  Abas,  Kings  of  Judah  (2  Kings  xv.  37).  AMom  was  compelled  to 
restore  the  seaport  of  Elath  or  Eloth  on  the  Bed  Sea  (p.  218)  to  the  Syrians 
(2  Kings  xvi.  5,  6),  but  invited  the  Asstrians  to  aid  him.  These  allies 
took  one  after  the  other  of  the  three  kingdoms  which  ought  to  have  united 
their  forces  against  them,  and  first  of  all  Damascus,  to  which  Ahaz  re- 
paired to  pay  homage  to  the  King  of  Assyria.  In  the  Assyrian  accounts 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus  is  called  /m(H«u,  and  the  city  Dimaski. 

Thenceforward  the  ancient  city  seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  in- 
dependence. After  the  battle  of  Issus  (B.  G.  388)  Damascus,  where  the  harem 
and  treasures  of  Darius  had  been  left,  was  surrendered  to  Parmenio  by 
treachery.  During  the  contests  of  the  Diadochi  Damascus  and  Lebanon 
sometimes  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  112  the  step-brothers 
Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antiochut  Cytiumu  divided  the  empire  of  Syria,  the 
latter  residing  at  Damascus  and  reigning  over  Phoenicia  and  the  Bilci'  (p.  296). 
Demeirku  Eucaems,  the  fourth  son  of  Grypus,  supported  by  Egypt,  next  became 
King  of  Damascus.  After  his  overthrow  Antiochm  Dionytu$,  another  brother, 
reigned  in  Syria  for  three  years,  but  fell  in  B.  G.  85  in  a  battle  against  .ireto«, 
King  of  Arabia.  Aretas  next  became  King  of  Damascus,  after  which  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Tigranet,  King  of  the  Armenians,  and  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  MeteUui,  the  Roman  general.  In  64  Pompey  here  received 
ambassadors  with  presents  from  the  neighbouring  kings,  and  Syria  became 
a  Roman  Pbovincb.  Herody  when  a  young  man ,  visited  the  proconsul 
Sextus  Gsesar  at  Damascus  and  received  from  him  the  territory  of  the  Bik&', 
and  he  afterwards  caused  the  city  to  be  embellished  with  a  theatre  and 
a  gymnasium,  although  it  lay  beyond  his  dominions.  In  the  history  of 
the  Ghristian  church  Damascus  likewise  played  a  very  important  part. 
The  miraculous  conversion  of  St  Paul  took  place  whilst  he  was  on  his 
way  thither,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  apostle  boldly  preached  Ghrist 
in  the  city  (Acts  ix.  1-25).  Under  Trajan,  150  years  later,  Damascus  at 
length  became  a  Roman  provincial  city. 

Givilisation  at  Damascus  must  once  have  been  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  and  the  city  was  undoubtedly  an  important  manufacturing 'and 
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commercial  place,  being  the  great  starting-point  of  the  caravan  traffic 
with  the  East,  uid  particularly  with  Persia.  The  language  of  the  ciiy  was 
Syrian.  The  chief  god  oi  the  Damascenes  was  the  ancient  Canaanitish  god 
of  the  weather,  Hadad  (comp.  Ben-hadad,  p.  301),  also  known  as  Bamman 
(Rimmon,  3  Kings  t.  18) ;  a  secondary  deity  waa  Astarte  (p.  289),  under  the 
name  of  'Atar  (comp.  Atargatis;  p.  119).  The  Greeco-Homan  inflaenoe, 
however,  made  itself  felt  at  an  early  period.  A  considerable  colony  of 
Jews  was  resident  here.  —  An  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Damascus 
is  that  the  Aralu  gained  a  footing  in  the  city  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Kabataeans  sometimes  extended  their  power  as  far  as  Damascus  (2  Cor. 
xi.  33).  The  town  has  always  been  a  goal  for  the  attacks  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the  dense  hedges  and  clay  walls  of  the 
orchards  with  which  Damascus  is  surrounded  were  erected  for  protectioii. 
—  The  city  was  also  politically  important  to  the  BYZAMTimw  as  an  out- 
post in  the  direction  of  the  desert.  Damascus  afterwards  became  the  re- 
sidence of  a  Christian  bishop,  who  in  point  of  rank  was  the  second  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  The  Emperor  Theododiu^  who  destroyed  the 
heathen  temples  in  Syria,  cbnverted  the  large  temple  of  Damascus  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  a  new  church  was  erected  by  JfuHntan.  Damascus 
suffered  severely  in  the  course  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Byzantines 
and  the  Persians,  and  during  the  reign  of  Seradiui  (610-41)  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  carried  o£f  as  slaves  to  Persia. 

The  third  and  most  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  city  soon 
afterwards  began  with  the  introduction  of  Islam.  Damascus,  as  already 
stated,  had  long  been  surrounded  by  the  Ababs,  who  materially  aided 
their  kin  in  their  encroachments  westwards.  [For  an  account  of  the 
powerful  Ghassanides  in  the  l^auran,  see  p.  156.]  After  the  battle  of  the 
Yarmiik  (p.  Ixxxii)  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  under  Abu 
^Uheida.  Khalid  Ibn  Welid,  the  victor  on  the  Yarmiik,  scaled  the  walls 
by  means  of  rope-ladders  one  night  when  the  Greeks  were  off  their  guard, 
opened  the  E.  gate,  and  thus  gained  access  for  his  troops.  When  the 
Damascenes  observed  this,  they  surrendered  to  the  generals  who  were 
besieging  their  other  gates,  and  the  Arabs  accordingly  entered  the  city, 
in  the  middle  of  which  they  encountered  the  pillaging  hordes  of  Khalid. 
The  city  was,  therefore,  regarded  half  as  a  conquered  place,  and  half  as  one 
which  had  voluntarily  surrendered.  The  Christians  were  on  this  occasion 
secured  in  possession  of  fifteen  churches  (at  the  beginning  of  the  year  635). 

The  splendour  of  Damascus  begins  with  the]  supremacy  of  the  Omai- 
TADBS  (p.  Ixxxii),  who  were  unquestionably  the  greatest  princes  ever  pro- 
duced by  Arabia.  Mtjfdwiya  was  the  first  who  established  his  residence 
at  Damascus.  (With  regard  to  the  building  of  the  great  mosque,  see 
p.  317.)  The  central  point  of  the  empire  was  removed  to  Baghdad  by  the 
Abbasidbs,  and  the  Damascenes  were  therefore  dissatisfied  with  their 
new  masters.  During  the  following  centuries  the  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  TuLDNiDBS  of  Egypt.  The  district  was  devastated  by  internal  feuds, 
which  the  later  Egyptian  dynasty  of  the  Fatimitbs  were  unable  to  quell. 
In  1075-76  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bdjuks  (p.  Ixxxiii).  —  In  1126 
the  Crueaderg  gained  a  victory,  to  the  S.  of  the  city,  over  Togtekin,  but 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  1148  Damascus  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Conrad  III.  Mtijtrtddin  Eihek^  Prince  of  Damascus,  was  almost 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Franks,  but  Damascus  was  at  length  wrested 
from  him  by  NUreddin  (1153).  The  new  master  of  the  city  embellished  it 
in  various  ways.  He  surrounded  it  with  new  fortifications,  and  caused 
many  mosques  and  schools  to  be  built  and  fountains  repaired.  In  1177 
Damascus  was  again  threatened  by  the  Franks,  but  its  immunity  from 
attack  was  purchased  by  the  vicegerent  of  Baladin  (p.  Ixxxiv).  The  city  after- 
wards became  the  headquarters  of  Saladin  during  his  expeditions  against 
the  Franks,  and  during  the  wars  of  his  successors  was  subjected  to  several 
sieges.  In  1260  it  was  taken  by  the  Mongols  under  BHiagd  (p.  Ixxxv),  by 
whom  the  Christians  wei'e  much  favoured,  but  they  again  experienced  a 
great  reverse  when  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Kotuz  {$.  Ixxxv),  the  Mameluke 
sovereign  of  Egypt.  The  successor  of  Kotuz  was  Beyhart^  who  rebuilt  the 
citadel  of  Damascus.    In  1300  the  city  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars  under 
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Oht$»s(m  Khdn,  and  many  baildings  were  burned.  In  1399  Tinwr  (p.  Ixxuvi) 
marcbed  againat  fche  plaee,  but  the  citisens  porchaaed  imnmnity  from  plun- 
der with  a  sum  of  a  million  pieces  of  gold.  All  the  famous  armourers  of 
Damascus  were  on  this  occasion  carried  away  as  prisoners,  and  introduced 
the  art  of  manufacturing  Damascus  blades  at  Samarkand  and  Khorasan, 
where  it  flourishes  to  this  day,  while  at  Damascus  it  hat  fallen  into 
complete  obliTion.  In  1516  the  Turkish  sultan  8dim  marched  into  Damas- 
cus, and  since  that  period  it  has  been  one  of  the  proyincial  capitals  of 
the  TcnoasH  Ehpiri. 

The  tragedy  of  1860  must  lastly  be  mentioned.  The  Hoslems,  whose 
minds  had  been  much  excited  by  the  Indian  Mutiny,  commenced  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Christians.  Though  many  were  saved  by  'Abd  el-Kader 
(p.  9ii)t  the  Algerian  ex- chief,  and  his  Moorish  retinue,  at  least  6000 
Christiana  are  estimated  to  have  perished  in  Damascus.  Similar  massacres 
took  plaae  among  the  mountains,  where  the  Druses  gave  vent  to  their 
inveterate  hatred  of  the  Maronites.  At  length  the  universal  indignation 
of  Euroue  compelled  the  Turkish  government  to  intervene.  A  French  corps 
of  10,000  men  was  despatched  to  Syria  (comcp.  p.  Ixxzvi),  and  dispersed  the 
Druses.  Many  of  the  latter  emigrated  at  this  period  from  Lebanon  to  the 
Haur&n  (comp.  p.  156),  while  many  Christians  removed  to  Beirtlt. 

a.  Topography.   PopnHitioa.    Adminiitratioii. 

The  city  proper  contains  several  different  Quahtbiis.  The  Jewish 
Quarter  (PI.  I,  iX;  E,  5),  to  the  S.E.,  still  lies,  as  in  Apostolic  times, 
near  the  ^Street  which  is  called  Straight'  (p.  311).  To  the  N.  of 
this  extends  the  large  Christian  Quarter  (PI.  1,  Yiii,  F  4;  p.  315). 
The  other  parts  of  the  town  are  Moslem.  The  present  form  of 
Damascus  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  spoon,  the  handle  being  the  long 
and  narrow  Meiddn  Suburb  (p.  313),  which  extends  towards  the  S. 
These  quarters  are  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  formerly  pro- 
vided with  wooden  gates,  which  were  opened  on  demand  by  the 
watchmen.  At  present  it  is  not  advisable  to  walk  through  the  town 
at  night. 

The  HotJSBs  of  Damascus  (comp.  p.  xxvii)  are  famous  for  the 
luxurious  ^tylein  which  they  are  fitted  up.  The  spacious  courts  are 
paved  with  coloured  stones,  provided  with  a  large  basin  of  water 
and  fountain  in  the  centre  (supplied  from  the  BaradH),  and  bordered 
with  flowers  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  and  jasmine 
plants.  On  the  S.  side,  opening  towards  the  N.,  there  is  usually 
a  lofty,  open  colonnade  with  pointed  arches,  called  the  Kw^n,  bor- 
dered with  soft  couches,  and  forming  a  delightful  sitting-room. 
The  walls  are  adorned  with  mouldings  in  stucco  or  with  mosaics, 
and  sometimes  enriched  with  texts  firom  the  Koran.  Beyond  the 
first  court  is  a  second,  and  occasionally  a  third,  fitted  up  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  Population.  According 
to  recent  calculations  it  amounts  to  about  300,000  souls,  four-fifths 
of  whom  are  Moslems.  This  total  does  not  Include  the  garrison  of 
3-4000  men. 

The  Moslems  have  in  all  248  Mosques  and  colleges  in  Damascus ; 
of  these  71  are  large  mosques,  in  which  sermons  are  preached  on 
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Fridays,  and  177  smallei  chapels.  Probably  about  100  of  the  latter 
were  originally  endowed  schools.  Some  of  them  possess  Libraries. 
Most  of  the  Moslem  schools  have  been  closed,  as  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  founded  have,  intentionally  or  otherwise ,  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Five  ^Medretehs'  only  are  preserved  in  which 
the  pupils  still  receive  annual  payments  from  the  foundation.  The 
chief  branch  of  study  is  theology,  including  the  interpretation  of 
the  Koran  and  the  traditions  of  the  prophets.  Next  comes  juris- 
prudence; after  which  philosophy,  especially  logic,  and  grammar 
are  studied  on  account  of  their  relations  to  theology.  AU  other 
branches  of  learning  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  Damascus  wais 
once  a  great  resort  of  scholars,  but  is  now  almost  deserted  by  them. 
Education  flourished  again  for  a  short  time  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Midhat  Pasha,  but  practically  all  the  schools  he  founded,  with  the 
exception  of  the  *l<:cole  des  Metiers  et  des  Arts*,  have  again  been 
closed.  There  are  numerous  primary  schools  and  a  military  school.  — 
Latterly  the  Christians  have  shown  great  activity  in  establishing 
schools  at  Damascus  (comp.  p.  !299). 

The  Damascenes  are  very  fond  of  their  city.  The  citizens  of 
every  creed  are  notoriously  fanatic,  and  since  the  middle  ages  their 
character  has  been  generally  reputed  to  be  insolent  and  malevo- 
lent. The  Damascene  Moslem  is  proud  and  ignorant  at  the  same 
time.  He  feels  the  superiority  of  the  West,  and  vents  his  wrath 
at  being  disturbed  in  his  rigid  conservatism  against  the  native 
Christians.  The  Arabs  had  long  considered  themselves  superior  to 
all  other  nations,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  have  come  into 
contact  with  a  culture  undeniably  superior  to  their  own  renders  them 
jealous  and  fanatical,  instead  of  stimulating  them  to  greater  exertion. 
The  ancient  native  manufactures,  which  have  never  been  of  im- 
portance, are  now,  however,  beginning  to  show  a  steady  increase 
from  year  to  year.  There  are  about  4000  looms  (of  the  most  primitive 
character)  for  the  weaving  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  which 
are  often  of  great  beauty.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  of 
Damascus  is  estimated  at  114,000Z.,  that  of  the  exports  at  30,000^. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  dried  apricots  and  apricot-kernels. 
—  The  various  handicrafts  form  a  number  of  guilds.  Even  the 
beggars  are  organized  in  this  way,  but  they  are  comparatively  rare, 
as  living  here  is  very  cheap.  When  accosted  by  one  of  the  der- 
vishes or  vagrant  madmen,  who  are  known  by  the  scantiness  of 
their  clothing,  the  traveller  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  rid  of 
him  by  bestowing  a  trifling  alms.  In  summer  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants live  on  fruit,  which  is  often  imperfectly  ripe,  and  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  dews  and  the  coolness  of  the  nights,  they  sleep 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.  In  consequence  of  this  ophthalmia, 
intermittent  fever,  and  dysentery  are  not  uncommon.  Dogs,  are  very 
numerous  (comp.  p.  Iv). 

Administration.   Damascus  is  the  residence\i^^'(^U  of  the 
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province  of  SCrhfO  and  of  the  general  in  command  of  the  8th  Turkish 
Army  Corps,  who  has  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  province. 
Municipal  affairs  are  managed  by  a  town-council,  which  includes 
several  Christians  and  Jews. 


b.  Walk  through  the  Baiaart. 

The  public  life  of  the  city  is  concentrated  in  the  chief  bazaars, 
and  many  amusing  scenes  may  be  witnessed  here  and  in  the  streets. 
The  public  writers,  who  sit  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  are  often 
surrounded  by  peasants  and  Beduins,  and  sometimes  by  women. 
The  engraver  of  seals  is  another  important  personage  here,  as  the 
granter  of  a  deed  completes  it  by  appending  his  seal  and  not  his 
signature.  The  Persians  are  particularly  noted  for  their  skill  in  seal 
engraving.  Since  the  erection  of  a  slaughter-house  in  the  Meidan 
animals  are  no  longer  slaughtered  in  public.  Carts  being  unknown, 
the  butchers  are  often  seen  carrying  the  carcases  to  their  shops 
on  their  shoulders.  The  Baxbbs'  Shops  are  interesting.  The  thin, 
flat  bread  is  baked  by  being  pasted  against  the  tannHrj  or  stove. 
The  Orientals  prefer  to  eat  their  bread  warm.  The  flat  cakes  are 
sold  by  weight,  or  at  about  10  paras  each.  The  boy  who  carries  them 
about  constantly  shouts  'yd  rezzAk^  (*0  Giver  of  sustenance*,  —  i.e, 
0  Allah,  send  customers),  or  ^abu'l  'aahara*  (Hhis  for  10  paras'). 
Benevolent  Moslems  ate  sometimes  seen  buying  bread  to  feed  the 
dogs.  Finer  kinds  of  bread  are  also  offered  for  sale.  Thus  the 
berdfUk  is  thin  wheaten  bread,  spread  with  butter  and  grape-syrup, 
and  sprinkled  with  sesame.  The  seller  shouts  ^aUdh  er-rdzikj  yd 
berdzik*  (*God  is  the  nourisher,  buy  my  bread'),  or  *aW  c«-«n^n<i' 
('food  for  the  swallows',  i.e,  for  delicate  girls).  During  the  fast- 
ing-month of  Ramadan  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  fancy  bread 
and  sweetmeats  is  consumed.  Damascus  also  contains  numerous 
Pastbt  Cooks,  whose  long  tables  are  garnished  with  bottles  of 
liqueurs,  lightly  stoppered  with  lemons  or  coloured  eggs  by  way  of 
ornament.  Lemonade  and  other  beverages  are  cooled  with  snow 
from  Lebanon  (20  paras  per  glass).  Ice  cream  is  sold  by  the  Con- 
FBomoNBBS.  The  shops  for  the  sale  of  comestibles  often  contain 
handsome  copper  dishes  bearing  inscriptions  with  elaborate  flour* 
ishes,  all  of  which  are  said  to  date  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Beybars 
(p.  302).  The  bazaars  also  contain  Rbstaubants.  Small  pieces  of 
fresh  mutton  with  strips  of  the  fat  tail  between  them  (hebdb)  are 
slowly  roasted  on  large  spits.  The  traveller  may  for  curiosity  taste 
the  flesh  of  the  so-called  kebab  in  the  Greek  bazaar  (p.  308).  Small 
rooms  at  the  back  of  the  restaurants  here,  with  diminutive  stools 
for  dintts,  are  set  apart  for  customers.  A  peep  may  also  be  obtained 
of  a  BiADnfO  School,  where  the  pupils  recite  the  Koran  in  chorus, 
swaying  their  bodies  back  and  forward  like  the  children  in  the 
Jewish  school*.    The  Babbbk,  too,  in  his  stall  hung  round  with 
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minora,  inoessantly  an4  skilfully  pliAS  IiIb  trade  of  9hyriug  hba^B 
and  bleeding.  Everyone  U  l^nsy.  Wlien  tim  merchjuU  is  at  leisnre 
he  sometimes  reads  the  Koran,  repeats  his  prayers,  hi«M  a  nar^leh 
from  one  of  the  itinerant  smoke  purveyors,  or  chats  aaiiioably  with 
his  neighbour.  One  pleasant  feature  of  the  scene  is  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  jealousy  between  the  rival  vendors  of  similar  wares. 
*Allah  has  sent  a  good  customer  to  my  neighbour',  they  argue  re- 
signedly, *and  wiU  in  due  time  send  me  one  also*.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  place  above  their  booths,  in  gilded  letters,  the  words 
'yd  rezt^k^  or  'yd  feitdh*  (i.e,  0  Thou  who  givest  sustenanoe). 

The  various  street -cries  are  full  of  interest  The  vender  of 
BuFBBSHicBirTs,  Carrying  on  his  back  a  wida,  tworhandled  jar,  with 
a  narrow  neck,  er  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  rattles  with  the  bcazeu 
cups  he  holds  in  his  hands,  shouting  —  'berrid  *ald  koU^ak'  ('sefcesh 
thy  heart*),  or— *i«/i  «^-JaWirfl'  (*allay  the  heat').  *  These  are  ^e 
ories  of  the  dealers  in  lemonade  and  eati  sucrie.  The  seUer  aijuU&ft 
or  raisin*-water ,  shouts — 'mu'aUalj  yd  weled'  (^weil-deaied ,  my 
child'),  etc.,  while  the  purveyor  of  khuihdf,  a  beverage  psepared 
from  raisins,  oranges,  apricots,  etc.,  extols  its  coolness  in  Him 
words — 'bdlek  miiinaJ^*  (^take  care  of  your  teeth*).  Liquorice  water 
and  plain  water  are  carried  about  in  goat-skins  by  other  itinerant 
dealers.  An  interesting  oustom  is  the  so-called  9ebU  (e(Mup.  p.  Ixxv); 
that  is,  when  any  one  is  desirous  of  doing  a  charitable  deed,  he  pays 
for  the  contents  of  a  water-skin  and  desires  the  carrier  to  dispense 
it  gratuitously  to  all  comers.  Water-bearers  with  good  voices  aire 
selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  loudly  invite  applicants  with — 
'yd  'atihdn,  ea-sebtV  ('0  thirsty  one,  the  distribution*). 

FauiT  of  all  kinds  is  sold  in  a  similar  manner,  being  generally 
described  by  some  quaint  periphrasis,  instead  of  being  called  by  its 
name.  Many  kinds  of  YBOBTABi^Be  are  pickled  in  vinegar  or  brine 
and  carried  through  the  streets  for  sale  in  wooden  tubs  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  The  oommonest  are  beetroot  (ihawfndw)^  turnips 
(iift)^  and  cucumbers  (kh\ydir).  These  last  form  ^e  principal  food 
of  the  lower  closes  during  several  months  of  the  year,  being  eaten 
raw  or  cooked  with  meat^  The  cry  of  the  sellers  is  —  ^yd&u  'etfsft, 
khudlak  aheiUhy  btOdttn  foil  d-khiiydr'  ('0  father  of  a  family,  buy  a 
load;  for  SO  paras  a  ro(l  of  cucumbers',  Ue,  5^2  lbs.)*  The  cress  is 
praised  somewhat  as  follows  —  "orta  forty  eh  min  'ain  ed-du'tyehy 
tdktAlha  H-'aji^  ti^^  $ab1yek^  ('tender  cresses  i^om  the  spring  of 
£d-Du'iyeh;  if  an  old  woman  eats  them  she  will  be  young  again 
next  morning*).  —  '8eidndw%  yd  Ba'V  (*from  ^eldn^ya,  0  Baal') 
is  the  cry  of  the  fig-dealers.  [Baal  now  signifies  an  unwatered  or 
unirrigated  district,  such  as  that  in  which  ^dnaya  (p.  36i)  lies; 
and  these  districts  are  considered  to  produce  the  be^  frujlt.]  — 
Along  with  pistachios  CfisWfjedtd\  fresh  pistachios),  roaatod  pe«B  are 
also  frequently  purveyed,  with  the  cry  —  'umm  en^ndreki*  (Mother 
of  two  fires*),  which  means  that  they  are  well  roasted,  or  —  'haya 
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htUU  nm  tehmd  ei-Mtidn'  ('here  is  something  too  hard  for  tbe  teeth 
to  b#te*).  -^  HawkecB  otf  nosegays  ciy  —  ^siUih  hamdtak'  ('appease 
your  mother«im-law',  t.  e.  by  presentittg  her  With  a  hott^uet).  — 
The  constant  din  is  increased  by  the  lusty  singing  of  the  beggais 
and  by  tto  sonorous  re^titien  of  the  Mohammedan  creed  by  the 
mnemns,  -w^idk  resounds  from  one  minaret  to  another  throughout 
the  whole  city.  The  scene  is  frequently  varied  by  the  appearance 
of  a  Turkish  effendi,  sometimes  accompanied  by  soldiefs,  and  mounted 
-mt  a  richly  oapariaoaed  faecse ;  but  his  progress  is  necessarily  slow, 
and  hm  is  ekliged  to  clear  the  way  by  shouts  of  ^dahrak,  dahrak' 
(litesaliy  *your  back',  angliod  'get  out  of  the  way'). 

A*  to  th«  baoA  w^y  of  making  parchaaefi,  comp.  pp.  xxviii,  299. 

The  meet  impostaiit  bazaars  (_8iiky  market)  ace  grouped  round 
tiie  citadel  foomp.  Plan  U,  D  4).  Leaving  the  Orient  and  Victoria 
ket^  (p.  298)  and  foUewing  the  tramway,  we  skirt  the  swift  Baradi ; 
across  the  river  are  the  Police  Offices  aad  the  Serdij  in  front  of  which 
is  a  marble  column  with  a  clock.  A  few  steps  farther  on  we  reach 
the  SsBAi  SaujL&B  (PL  II  j  0,  D,  4),  with  a  MonumefU  commemorat- 
ing the  completion  of  the  telegraph-line  to  Mecca.  To  the  W.  of 
tkiM  square  is  the  Town  Hull  (H6tel  de  Yille) ;  at  tiie  S.E.  corner 
is  a  new  building  (not  yet  completed),  on  the  W.  side  of  which  a 
narrow  street  leads  to  the  Post  #  Telegraph  Office  (PL  II;  0,  B,  4). 
We  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  square,  passing  the  Criminal  Court 
(Tribunal  Criminel),  and  then  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  Sdk 
^AU  Paska,  a  covered  bazaar  (mostly  spices  and  confectionery)  with 
two  popular  caf^s,  to  the  8(Uc  el-Hamtr  (Ass  Market,  PL  U,  D  4j 
formerly  the  horse  macket). 

From  the  S.  side  of  the  Su|  el-Hamtr  we  follow  the  open  Silk 
fUr^em&l  (Camel  Market)  to  the  £.,  passing  the  stalls  for  the  sale  of 
grain  and  beans.  A  camel  market  is  held  here  on  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  caravuis;  and  here,  too,  baskets  and  mats  are  sold. 
Proceeding  in  a  straight  directioB,  we  cross  a  covered  bazaar  and 
reach  the  Fruit  Market  (March^  aux  Fruits;  PL  II,  D  4). 

In  May  apricots  are  tne  most  abundant  fruit.  They  are  often  dried, 
pressed,  and  made  into  thin,  reddish -lirown  cakes  called  ^atnrscMln.  In 
aatnmn  there  are  sereral  excellent  kinds  of  grapes,  the  most  esteemed  of 
whieb  are  long,  tbia,  wad  yery  fleshy;  also  nuts,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
quiitces,  and  delicious  water-melons. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  fruit-market  a  lane  (that  of  the 
Box  Makers)  leads  to  the  right  to  a  large  plane-tree  (PL  II  j  D,  4), 
29 Vs  ft.  in  girth ,  and  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  birth  of 
Mohammed.  Gontinuiug  along  the  lane  we  soon  come  to  the  broad, 
covered  Saddle  Xarket  {SiJLk  d'SurCjtyeh;  PL  U,  D  4).  The  saddles 
ore  more  gaily  than  tastefully  decorated,  and  some  of  them  are 
cevered  with  rich  cloth.  Besides  these  the  bazaar  contains  an  ample 
stock  of  straps,  girths,  bridles,  the  peculiar  sharp  Arabian  bits,  the 
bread  and  clumsy  stirrups,  pistol-holsters  embroidered  with  silver 
thread,  and  many  other  specimens  of  leather- woj^teyGoOQle 
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The  saddle-market  ends  at  a  small  square  with  two  large  trees. 
Opposite  lies  the  Jdmf  eS'Sanjakddr  (PI.  II;  D,  4);  the  road  to  the 
Serai  Square  (p.  307 ;  tramway)  diverges  to  the  right  (W.). 

We  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  tramway  to  the  S.,  down  the 
broad  Sitic  en^Nahhdafn,  taking  its  name  from  the  Coppenmitlui  who 
once  pursued  their  noisy  craft  here.  To-day  the  N.  portion  of  the 
bazaar,  like  the  narrow  streets  beyond  it,  has  been  usurped  by  the 
dealers  in  manufactured  wares  and  the  like.  Towards  the  S.  end, 
however,  a  few  coppersmiths  still  ply  their  trade.  Oriental  dining- 
tables  are  here  displayed,  consisting  of  large  trays  sometimes  as 
much  as  6^2  ^  ^^  diameter.  They  rest  on  low  wooden  stands  and 
are  often  adorned  with  inscriptions.  The  peasantry  and  Beduins 
consider  it  honourable  to  possess  such  large  trays,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  measure  of  the  owner's  hospitality.  There  are 
also  various  cooking  utensils,  including  coffee-pots  with  long  sponts, 
made  of  copper  or  brass  lined  with  tin. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Siik  en-Nahh&sln,  to  the  left,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Citadel  (PI.  H,  D  4;  shortly  to  be  demolished}^ 
guarded  by  sentries.   Strangers  are  not  admitted. 

The  fortress  is  an  ancient  building,  repeatedly  restored,  notably  by 
Nureddin,  Beybars  (1262),  Melik  el-Ashraf  (1291),  and  the  Turks  in  the 
16th  century.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  about  19 Vs  ft.  wide  and  141/2  ft- 
deep.  The  moat  on  the  S.  side  is  now  covered  by  the  Greek  Basaar  (see 
below).  The  walls  are  very  thick,  and  their  substructions  are  ancient.  The 
principal  gate  faces  the  W.,  and  there  is  a  small  postern  towards  the  £. 
At  the  corners  of  the  castle  are  projecting  towers,  twelve  in  all,  with 
overhanging  stories.    In  the  entrance-gateway  are  four  antique  columns. 

Immediately  beyond  the  citadel,  on  the  right,  is  the  covered  S{tk 
el'Kumeileh  (Mouse-market'),  where  second-hand  clothes  are  bought 
and  sold.  A  brisk  trade  is  sometimes  carried  on  here;  The  auctioneer 
shouts  out  the  word  hardj  (literally  *raise')  and  the  price  last  offered, 
and  runs  with  the  article  for  sale  from  shop  to  shop.  This  bazaar 
ends  at  the  Place  du  Mouchiriat  {P\.  11;  D,  4),  an  open  space  behind 
the  extensive  building  of  the  MiUtary  Ser&i  (PI.  H;  D,  4).  The 
Turkish  military  band  plays  here  occasionally. 

Opposite  the  Military  Serai,  to  the  left,  is  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  largest  bazaars  at  Damascus,  rebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  fire 
in  1893.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  built  over  the 
old  moat  on  the  S.  side  of  the  citadel,  is  called  the  S^el-Arw&m  or 
Oreek  Bazaar  (Pi.  11;  D,  4).  The  dealers  usually  importune  strangers 
to  buy  their  wares,  such  as  daggers,  armour,  various  weapons,  shawls, 
carpets,  clothing,  antiquities,  coins,  gems,  pipes,  tobacco-pouches, 
etc.  A  small  fraction  only  of  the  prices  they  demand  should  be 
offered,  and  they  will  often  gladly  sell  an  article  for  a  fourth  of  what 
is  first  asked.  The  daggers  are  mostly  modern,  the  blades  being  prob- 
ably of  the  inferior  steel  largely  imported  from  Solingen  in  Qermany. 
The  handles  of  these  'Damascus'  weapons  are  showily  enriched  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  other  ornaments.  Pretty  saucers  (zarf)  for  the 
small  Oriental  coffee-cups  may  sometimes  be  bought  here  (or  of  the 
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goldsmiths,  p.  310).  Long  pipe-stems  made  of  the  wood  of  the  cork- 
tree, and  gaily  decked  with  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  among  the 
specialities  of  this  bazaar,  bat  the  coloured  thread  with  which  they 
are  decorated  fades  very  soon.  This  bazaar  is  also  the  headquarters 
of  the  tailors,  chiefly  Greeks,  many  of  whom  make  the  European 
clothes  which  are  now  becoming  common  among  the  Christians. 
Among  the  caps  will  be  observed  small  velvet  caps  for  children,  the 
red  fez  of  European  manufacture,  the  felt  hat  worn  by  the  peasantry, 
and  the  white  linen  skull-caps  worn  by  the  natives  under  the  fez. 

The  second  part  of  the  large  covered  bazaar  (p.  308)  is  new, 
broad,  and  well-roofed;  it  is  called  8^  el-Hamidlyeh  (PI.  II;  D,  4) 
and  ends  at  the  steps  leading  to  the  Booksellers^  Bazaar  (see  below). 
It  contains  an  Arab  confectioner's  establishment  and  several  dra- 
pers' shops,  where  practically  only  European  goods  are  sold.  Far- 
ther on,  on  the  S.  side,  is  the  fine  Khdn  el-Oumruk  (^^ Customs 
Kh&nV  formerly  the  seat  of  the  customs),  also  with  European  goods. 
At  the  end  of  the  8^}^  el-Hamidtyeh,  beyond  a  cross-street,  we  de- 
scend a  few  steps  to  the  bazaar  of  the  Booksellertj  in  which  only 
five  small  bookshops  now  remain.  Above  the  entrance  to  the  Book- 
sellers' Bazaar  rises  an  old  Triumphal  Arch  (Pi.  II;  D,  4),  whence  a 
double  row  of  columns  once  led  t  >  the  ancient  temple  (p.  317). 
The  relics  of  these  columns  may  be  seen  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
Booksellers'  Bazaar  or  (better)  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  hou^e 
(bakshish).  On  six.  Corinthian  capitals  rests  a  highly  ornate  archi- 
trave, one  end  of  which  is  adjoined  by  the  remains  of  the  arch.  The 
height  of  the  arch  must  have  been  nearly  70  ft. 

Between  the  S(i^  el-Arw&m  and  Su^  el-Hamidtyeh  (at  the  bend) 
a  bazaar-street  diverges  to  the  N.  Here  may  be  seen  the  stalls  of 
the  vendors  of  Water  Pipes,  especially  of  the  so-called  Jdzehs^  which 
are  smoked  by  the  peasantry.  The  coco-nut  vessels  from  which  they 
derive  their  name  are  mounted  with  gold  and  silver.  The  nut  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  smoke  is  then  drawn  from  it  by  the  tube 
on  the  other  side.  —  Farther  on  the  narrow  street,  skirting  the  E. 
side  of  the  Citadel  and  passing  the  Banque  Ottomane  (r.)  and  the 
German  Palestine  Bank  (1.),  leads  N.  to  the  Bdb  el-Ferej  (p.  316). 
We  notice  to  the  left  the  substructions  of  the  citadel,  consisting  of 
large,  finely  hewn,  drafted  blocks. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Banque  Ottomane,  we  turn  to- the  left 
(£.)  into  the^iUc  el'^AsrHn^yeh^wYieie  glass  of  European  manufacture 
and  utensils  for  the  table  and  the  kitchen  are  sold.  On  small  open 
tables  lies  the  greenish  henna  with  which  the  Arab  women  stain 
their  finger-nails  red.  Attar  of  roses  in  small  phials  is  also  offered 
at  a  high  price.  The  bazaar  turns  to  the  right  and  brings  us  in  a 
few  paces  back  to  the  Sfi^  el-Hamtdiyeh  (see  above). 

From  the  Triumphal  Arch  (see  above)  the  above-mentioned  cross- 
street  leada  N.  to  the.Medre8eh  of  the  Melik  ez-Zahir  Beybars 
(p.  320) ;  to  the  S.  runs  the  long,  narrow  Bazaar  of  the  Drapers 
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(-S<2fc  ed-'Drd^;  SoUk  el^Albayty^  on  Plan).  Her«,  eepeciftlly  in  the 
aftenioon,  we  encointei  a  crowd  of  women  enTeloped  in  th«if  wMtfe 
aheets  and  covered  with  fine  flowered  yeils,  waddling  frem  sbop  to 
shop,  carefully  examining  numberless  articles  which  Ifbey  do  n^t 
mean  to  buy,  and  vehemenl^y  chaffering  about  inflnitesim»lly  small 
sums.  So  eager  are  tiiese  customers  to  gain  their  point,  thut  they 
are  sometimes  seen  coquettishly  raising  their  veils  by  way  of  enforc- 
ing their  ailment;  but  in  this  jealous  and  fanatiital  dty  rt  ie  im- 
polite and  even  dangerous  to  look  at  the  women  too  closely  (eomp. 
p.  xxvii).  Near  the  first  side-street  to  the  left  is  tiie  ancient  Ham- 
mdm  el~KiM$U,  with  fine  fayence  decoration. 

In  a  straight  direction  we  next  enter  the  CMh  Bacaar  (8^  eh- 
KhaiyMn;  8o<^  et^Mha^fiyi  on  Plan),  which  is  well  stocked  with 
German,  Austrian,  and  English  materials.  The  Damascene  attaches 
much  importance  to  fine  clothes,  and  delights  to  have  his  ftntn^^, 
or  long  robe,  made  of  the  best  possible  stuff.  Thife  bazaar  generally 
drives  a  brisk  trade.  The  crowd  is  densest  befbre  the  great  festival 
of  Bairam,  tiiat  being  the  orthodox  season  for  new  clothes.  As 
Orientals  generally  sleep  in  their  clothes,  they  wear  them  ont  very 
quickly.  —  In  this  baizaar,  to  the  right,  is  the  Mau90l€wn  &f  NOarci^Sin 
(d.  1174;  p.  30G;  PI.  n,  D  4).  Non- Moslems  are  not  admitled. 
Farmer  on  is  the  Hwmmdm  el~Khaiy£tpn  (p.  300),  immediately 
beyond  which  the  street  terminates  in  the  Long  B^azasr  (p.  311). 

Near  the  HammUm  el-KishSsii  (see  above)  we  may  turn  iute  l^e 
side-street  to  the  left,  In  which  is  the  8^  el-H^rir  ('SKlk  Basaar'; 
PI.  II,  D,  E,  4),  now  ohiefty  occupied  by  shops  wfi^  mrnnnfaotured 
goods.  It  leads  E.  into  the  region  of  the  Kktat ,  the  seat  of  the 
wholesale  trade.  We  first  reach, .  on  the  ri^it,  the  Kh/IH^  el-Barir, 
or  Silk  Khan,  now  used  by  the  furriers.  Here  begin  thB  sheps  of 
the  8hoemaker8j  where  red  and  yellow  pointed  shoes,  ladies*  slippers 
of  very  soft  yellow  leather,  children's  shoes  embroideied  with  silver 
thread,  and  heavy,  hobnailed  boots  for  peasants  are  displayed  in 
profusion  and  at  moderate  prices.  Immediately  afterwards  the  street 
leads  into  a  broad'cross-road.  Facing  us  is  iAte  Sasaacr  of  the'GKsld- 
gmitliB  (Bazar  dts  Orfevres;  PI.  H,  E  4)»  Few  speeinens  of  the 
goldsmith's  art  are  exhibited  here,  as  each  of  the  dealers  keeps  his 
precious  wares  carefully  locked  np  in  a  chest  before  him ;  b\it  iSiey 
are  always  ready  to  show  liiem  when  desired.  The  necklaces  and 
bracelets  are  too  clumsy  to  be  pleasing.  Exorbitant  prices  are  asked 
for  jewels  and  coins.  The  filigree  work  is  inferior  to  the  Italian ; 
the  prettiest  specimens  of  it  are  the  *^arf\  or  saucers,  in  which  the 
coffee-cups  are  handed  round. 

Following  the  cross-road  to  the  N.,  we  reach  the  Baiaar  of  the 
Joiners  (8<lk  el-Kabk^tn),  adjoining  liio  3.  side  of  the  Ooiaiy«ide 
Mosque,  where  pretty,  though  not  highly  finished,  ol>|ects  in  wtood, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  are  largely  manufactured.  Among  these 
are  mirrors,  kabkdb  (a  kind  of  pattens,  worn  in  the  baths,  and  by 
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-woHTMi),  lar^  chests  in  which  th«  wedding-oiitflt  of  the  women  of 
DamAscus  is  i^resented  to  theili  (inroTided  by  their  future  husrbands), 
cradles,  small  tables,  arid  the  pelygonal  stools  (kursi)  which  the 
natiives  use  as  supports  for  their  dining-tahles  (p.  d08). 

We  return  to  the  E.  end  of  the  ^\  el-Hafir  (p.  310),  and, 
passing  the  latter,  continue  in  a  S.  direction.  At  the  point  where 
the  street  turns,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Home  of  At'ad  Pa8lu^  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Damascus.  From  this  house  the  street  leads 
into  a  bazaar  of  drugs  and  sweetmeats. 

We  neil  reach  the  XliAn  As'ad  PusIm  (P}.  H  \  £,  4),  the  largest 
tm^  handsomest  in  Damascus.  Around  the  court,  and  along  the 
gallery  running  round  the  first  floor  at  the  back,  are  rows  of  shops. 

The  b«ildiBg  is  confttmeUd  of  alte^»te  eourses  of  Mack  a*d  yellowish 
stone.  The  entranee  consists  of  a  lofty  'stalactite'  vault.  The  court  is 
divid€d  into  nine  squares  by  four  large  pillars,  a6d  above  the  squares 
rise  nine  domes  enriched  with  arabesques  and  pie^eed  with  lofty  windows. 
Some  of  these  fell  in  during  ^e  18th  cent,  and  hvre  heen  imperfectly 
vestofeA.    The  centre  of  the  ctfurt  fs  occupied  by  a  watehr-basin. 

After  a  few  paces  the  stieet  leads  into  the  Lexig  Bazaar  {S(Lk  et- 
Tavnleh;  PI.  II,  D,  E,  4,  5).  This  street,  which  is  one  of  the  longest 
in  Damascus,  runs  almosl  straight  from  W.  to  E.  through  the  whole 
town,  and  ends  at  the  £.  gate  {^Bdb  esh-SJierkiy  p.  315).  It  answers 
to  the  'Stbbst  which  is  oalxbd  Stbaioht'  (Acts  is.  11  ^  Rue  Droite^ 
P).  I,  D-F,  4,  &)  or,  as  it  is  still  named  (though  perhaps  by  a  literary 
revival),  I>trh  el-Mustakfrn,  in  ancient  times  itpossessed  acolx)nnade, 
and  traces  of  the  <x)lumn8  have  been  discovered  in  and  in  front  of  the 
houses  (p.  312).  The  broad,  clean,  and  airy  bazaar  with  its  carriage- 
road  is  the  work  of  Mid^at  Pasha  (p.  304)  and  is  caUed  after  hi^a  El- 
Midhal^h.  We  now  turn  to  the  right  (W.).  [The  continuation  of 
the  street  eastw^ds  is  described  at  p.  315.]  Close  by,  on  the  S.  side, 
is  the  Khdn  Sulekndn  P^ha  (PI.  II;  D,  E,  5),  in  which  silks  and,  in 
particular,  Per^an  c»rpets  are  sold.  The  patterns  of  the  genuine 
Persian  carpets  are  more  quaint  than  pretty  j  but  the  colours  wear 
admirably.  The  prices  vary  considerably  according  to  the  demand. 
-^  To  the  right,  by  the  opening  of  the  Cloth  Bazaar  (p.  310),  is  the 
Silk  Bbmmut,  which  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  more 
of  the  produce  of  na'tive  induslsry  than  any  of  the  others.  The  eye 
is  chiefly  attracted  by  the  silk  kvfftyeh,  or  shawls  for  the  head.  The 
Beduins  and  peasants  are  especially  partial  to  those  with  gaudy  yel- 
low a]&d  red  stripes.  Those  of  smaller  size  may  be  used  for  the. neck, 
and  will  be  found  yery  durable.  They  cost  from  50  to  150  pi., 
aocoidiHg  to  quality  and  size.  The  thin  silk  scarfs  (sherbekj  and  the 
heavy  silks  are  often  very  beautiful.  The  embroidered  and  woven 
fabrics,  tobacco-pouches,  slippers,  and  other  articles  all  come  from 
Lebanon.  The  fancy  dresses,  such  as  jackets  for  children,  are  some- 
times very  tasteful.  Another  characteristic  Oriental  article  is  the 
^ahdyeh^  or  woollen  cloak  worn  by  the  peasants  and  Beduins,  which 
is  to  be  had  here  in  every  variety,  from  the  coarse  striped  brown  or 
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black  and  white  to  the  fine  brown  and  braided  mantle  of  Baghdad. 
Cotton  fabrics  are  also  manufactured  at  Damascus  and  Home.  The 
handkerchiefs  streaked  with  yellow  or  white  silk  thread,  which  the 
Moslems  use  as  turbans,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.  Most  of  the 
women's  yeils  sold  here  are  imported  from  the  Swiss  canton  of  Glarus. 

Near  theW.  end  of  the  St^  et-Tawileh,  which  is  continued  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  80^  es-Sin&ntyeh  (comp.  below),  a  lane  on 
the  left  leads  to  the  8<ik  el-Kutn  (Cotton  Bazaar).  This  is  dedicated 
to  mattress-makers  and  wool-carders,  who  hold  the  carding  instru- 
ments with  their  toes.  The  character  of  the  crowd  indicates  that  we 
are  approaching  the  peasant  and  Beduin  quarter.  The  small,  tattooed 
Beduin  women  are  frequently  seen  stealing  shyly  along,  unveiled, 
and  feasting  their  eyes  on  all  the  splendours  of  the  great  city. 
To  the  left  we  obtain  a  yiew  of  the  court  of  the  great  mosque  of 
EB-Sin&nlyeh  (PI.  H;  D,  5). 

The  oblong  court  is  paved  with  marble;  on  one  side  is  a  colonnade 
of  six  black  columns.  The  principal  portal  on  the  B.  aide  is  interesting 
on  accoant  of  its  rich  stalactites  or  brackets.  The  minaret  il  eatirelj 
covered  with  blue  and  green  glazing  (kishdni).  The  stone  balaatrade  of  the 
gallery  which  runs  r^und  it  is  of  delicate  open-work,  resembliqg  lace. 

The  bazaar  is  here  called  Siik  el-'Attdrtny  or  Spice  Ma^et. 
Drugs  and  spices  are  again  displayed  in  interminable  rows  of  boxes 
and  glasses.  At  the  point  where  the  bazaar  joins  the  broad  cibss- 
street,  the  street  to  the  left  (S{1|  es-Sinantyeh ;  PI.  I,  D  5;  p.  B13) 
leads  into  the  suburb  of  Meiddn  (p.  313),  while  that  in  a  straight 
direction  takes  us  to  the  suburb  of  Kanawdt  (PL  I,  xivj  D,  6)  named 
after  a  large  conduit. 

We  turn  to  the  right  and  go  up  the  broad  street  to  the  N.,  which 
is  one  of  the  main  streets  of  Damascus  (tramway)  and  runs  in  almost 
a  straight  line  to  the  N.  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Meid&n  to  the  citadel. 
On  both  sides  are  many  restaurants  (p.  306).  We  soon  quit  the 
covered  bazaar,  at  the  end  of  which  the  S(ik  et-Tawileh  opens  on  the 
right.  It  offers  few  attractions  from  the  point  where  we  left  it  (see 
above).  During  the  construction  of  the  bazaar  a  number  of  columns 
were  discovered,  belonging  to  the  ^Straight  Street'  (p.  311).  We 
now  enter  the  Silk  el-Kharrdttn,  or  Market  of  the  Turners  (Pl.  II; 
D,  4, 5).  The  large  mosque  immediately  on  the  left,  with  ^e  white 
and  red  stripes,  is  the  Jdmf  el-Kharrdttn  (PI.  II;  D,  4),  beyond 
which,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  handsome  J<2mf  ed-perwUhtyeh 
(ca.  200  years  old).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  handsonvt"  bath, 
Hammdm  ed-DerwUktyeh  (or  el-Malikeh;  p.  300).  The  street  is 
shaded  here  by  a  few  plane-trees.  There  are  several  stalls  here 
where  the  red  fezzes  are  ironed  on  round  moulds.  A  few  paces 
farther  on  we  again  find  ourselves  at  the  entrance  to  the  Greek 
Bazaar  (p.  308). 
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c.  Wftlk  tluroogh  the  Meidfcn  and  round  the  City  Walls 
(Christian  Quarter). 

The  long  and  hroad  bazaar  (tramway)  which  leads  from  the 
citadel  to  the  Es-Sinftniyeh  Mosque  (p.  312)  continues  in  a  S.E. 
direction  as  the  Stk  es-Sin&niyeh  (PI.  I ;  D,  5).  It  is  entirely  coyered 
by  a  wooden  roof  resting  upon  stone  arches,  291/2  ft*  in  height.  This 
is  an  emporium  for  the  requirements  of  the  Beduins  and  the 
peasantry,  such  as  clothing,  sheepskins,  boots,  weapons,  pipes 
(*«e6M«*,  smoked  without  a  tube),  milking-tubs ,  coloured  round 
straw  mats  which  serve  as  dining-  tables ,  and  oaken  mortars  for 
coffee  (considered  the  best).  —  On  quitting  this  bazaar  we  observe 
the  handsome  Medreset  es-Sindntyehy  with  stalactite  enrichments 
on  the  gateway  and  windows.  On  the  right  we  next  see  the  Jdm^ 
es-SabUntyeh  QPl.  1, 12}  D,  6),  built  of  layers  of  black  and  white  stone, 
and  adorned  witii  tasteful  arabesques.  Opposite  is  the  cemetery 
of  Ma^baret  Bab  e^-IJaghir  (p.  314).  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  tomb 
covered  by  two  domes  j  on  the  right  are  the  Jdmf  tsh-Sheib/intyeh 
(PI.  I,  10;  D,  5)  and  several  dilapidated  schools  (medreteht).  On 
the  right,  where  the  street  bends,  rises  the  mosque  Jdmi^  el-Idein 
(PI.  1, 11 ;  D,  6).  We  follow  the  bend,  and  soon  see  the  Meidan  lying 
before  us  to  the  S. 

The  suburb  of  Xeid&n  (PI.  I;  G,  D,  6-8)  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  city  itself.  It  is  comparatively  modern,  and  the  numerous 
dilapidated  mosques  have  stood  at  most  for  a  century  or  two.  The 
houses  are  poorer  than  those  in  the  interior  of  the  town.  Part  of 
the  bazaar  is  occupied  by  smiths,  and  part  by  corn-dealers,  whose 
grain  is  heaped  up  in  open  sheds.  The  most  interesting  scene  to  be 
witnessed  in  this  quarter  is  the  arrival  of  a  caravan.  A  long  string 
of  camels  stalk  through  the  street,  accompanied  by  ragged  Beduins 
with  matted  hair  and  wild  appearance.  In  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
cession may  be  seen  the  Uauranian  bringing  his  corn  to  market,  or 
the  Kurd  shepherd,  clad  in  his  square  cloak  of  felt,  driving  his  flock 
to  the  slaughter-house.  The  Beduins,  poor  as  they  seem,  often  ride 
beautiful  horses,  guiding  them  with  a  halter  only,  and  they  are 
usually  armed  with  a  long  lance  or  an  old-fashioned  gun.  Some  of 
the  Beduins,  called  SUibis,  live  chiefly  by  gazelle  hunting,  and 
wear  gazelle  skins,  but  these  rarely  come  to  the  town.  Sometimes 
a  Druse  of  high  rank  (p.  Ixxiv)  may  be  seen  riding  in  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  troop.  His  appearance  is  imposing.  His  turban  is  snowy 
white,  he  is  equipped  with  a  lance,  pistols,  a  sword,  and  perhaps  a 
gun  also,  and  his  horse  is  often  richly  caparisoned. 

The  following  mosques  are  situated  in  the  Meidan.  On  the  right, 
the  Jdmi^  Stdt  Jumdn,  Then,  also  on  the  right,  the  handsome  Jdmf 
Menjik ,  named  after  the  Emir  Menjik  (d.  1669) ,  with  columns 
painted  red  at  the  entrance  and  in  the  court.  On  the  left,  the  Jdmi^ 
er-Rifd^i,  On  the  left  lies  the  Hukla  quarter  of  the  town,  which 
contains  several  handsome  houses    and  some    weaving  -  factories. 
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Next  comes  the  more  lecently  'bxAlt  raosqie  K^ai  ft-  Tinigeh,  then 
iheMesjid  Sa'deddtrij  and  on  the  fight  tiie  beautiful  mosque  Kd'at 
elr  Via,  with  fine  arabesques  and  a  stalactite  gate  between  two  domes, 
but  sadly  dilapidated.  On  the  left  is  the  mosque  Sh^beddin,  The 
end  of  the  Meid&u  is  named  Bauw&bet  AU6h  (PI.  I;  B,  C,  8)  or  'Gate 
of  God',  so  called  as  being  once  the  starting-point  of  the  pilgrimage 
(^.  Hxii).  Adjoining  is  the  mosque  Ma^tabet  SeCdeddZn,  Farther 
on  are  the  two  Meid&n  railway  stations  (p.  298) :  the  Qare  du  Mayidn 
of  the  French  line  to  El-Mnzeirib  (right  j  p.  157;  PI.  I,  B  8)  and  the 
Kadem  SUition  (PI.  I;  0, 8)  of  the  Hej&z  Railway  (left;  p.  143> 

We  return  to  tiie  JimV  el-Idein  (p.  313),  and  thence  viut  the 
Makbaret  Bdb  ef-9a§htry  or  Burial  Ground  (PI.  I;  D,  5,  6). 

Two  of  the  wives  of  Mohammed,  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  are  in- 
terred here.  The  highest  of  the  domes  of  clay  (modern)  rising  above  the 
tombs  marks  the  ^ve  of  Fatima.  Ko  trace  of  tfa^  totab  of  Vu'&wiya 
(p.  3(K)>  now  exists.    On  Thurs<iNiy  women  come  to  Aoitrn  al  tb«  grares. 

Beyond  the  burial-ground,  at  the  tfit^  of  a  small  barzaar,  stands 
the  mosque  JdmV  el-Jerdhy  which  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of 
Abu  IJbeida  (p.  302).  From  this  point  we  follow  the  raid  leading 
ound  the  outside  of  the  walls. 

The  "V^ALK  BOUND  THE  OiTT  Wall  occupies  2-ii/2  ^'^«  —  '^c 
two  or  three  lowest  courses  of  the  City  Wall  are  Roman,  Jointed 
without  mortar,  the  central  p&rt  is  of  the  Arabian,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tui'kish  period.  Round  and  square  towers  flank  the 
wall  at  intervals,  but  are  mostly  in  a  tottering  condition,  the 
greenish  herb  with  white  flowers  and  an  unpleasant  smell  which 
grows  wild  outside  the  gates  of  Damascus  is  the  Peffanum  harmala. 
One  of  the  towers  bears  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
NAreddin  (p.  302)  and  the  date  664  (1171).  On  the  right  we  soon 
see  the  entrance  to  the  Greek  cemetery  containing  the  Tornb  of 
8U  Oeorge,  a  porter  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  St.  Paul  in  his 
escape.  This  tomb  is  much  revered  by  the  Christians.  To  the  right, 
a  little  farther  on,  we  observe  a  tomb  among  the  fields  with  a  white 
dome  (PI.  I J  F,  6),  where  BilAl  el-Habeshi  (*the  Abyssfinian*),  Moham- 
med^s  muezzin.  Is  said  to  be  buried.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  minaret. 
After  2  min.  more  we  pass  a  built-up  gate  in  the  toWn-WalL  This  was 
the  old  Bdb  Klsdn  (PI.  I;  F,  5),  which  was  erected  by  a  person  of  that 
name  in  the  time  of  Mu'aWtfa  (p.  302)  on  the  site  of  an  older  gate. 
At  the  Bah  Eisan  (above  the  Turkish  Walll)  is  still  pointed  out  the 
window  where  St.  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket  by  Aignt  (A«ts  ix.  ^\ 
2  Cor.  xi.  82,  S3).  The  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was  loeaHxed  ill  tke  midOle 
ages  at  the  village  of  Kikiib  (p.  268V  to  the  8.W.  of  the  town,  but  since 
the  18th  cent,  tradition  has  conveniently  fixed  the  site  nearer  the  Christian 
burial-grounds,  which  Ue  about  i/t  Iff.  to  th«  B.  of  the  Bdb  EM&.  In  one 
of  th«m  is  interred  HenT^  Tkomm  Buekhy  the  eminent  Bnglish  kistorian, 
who  died  here  in  1862,  on  his  way  home  from  Jerusalem. 

About  500  paces  farther  on  we  reaoh  the  S.£.  corner  of  the 
wall,  where  we  perceive  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower  with 
drafted  stones.    Nearly  opposite  is  a  spot  where  the  caravans  which 
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tratel  Ifeetween  DamasciM  and  Baghdad  two  ©r  three  times  a  year 
generally  eneattp.  These  meroha&ts  luting  Periian  carpets  and  turn- 
Mi;  (t<>haeGO  for  tike  water-pipe,  whieh  gfows  in  Persia  only,  see 
p.  sxix)  from  Baghdad,  and  earry  back  European  and  o^iher  wares. 
This  trade  k  eMefiy  in  the  hands  of  tiie  'Ageil  Bedtdns  (p.  342). 

On  the  wall  above  are  several  ht»ii«e8  ef  the  Jewish  qnarter.  We 
thus  reaeh  tiie  BSib  esh^SKerki  (PL  1}  F,  4,  5],  the  iMt  CNrte  of  the 
el«y,  which  is  of  Reman  origin.  It  eonsisted  of  a  large  gate^iray, 
36  ft.  high  aixd  20  ft.  wide,  and  two  smaHer  gales  of  half  the  size ; 
hnrt  t^  prinsiptl  gate  and  the  smaller  S.  gate  have  long  been  bmlt 
up.  The  small  gate  on  the  N.  is  tihe  present  entrance  tcr  tiie  town. 
Aheve  the  gate  ifee^  a  minaret.  —  Onttlde  1^  £a8t  Oa«e  is  the 
interesting  furniture  a«d  copper-ware  l»cfory  of  6*.  Naiscm  ^  Co» 

[Fkom  the  East  Gate  back  to  the  Bazaab  along  the  Straight 
Stivet  (p.  311).  Within  the  gate  we  turn  into  the  trst  lane  to  the 
tight,  at  the  (3  min.)  end  of  which  we  reach  what  is  tr^ldltionally 
kiNhifn  as  Hie^^Homst  ofAnamM,  now  converted  into  a  smaH  church, 
with  a  crypt,  and  belonging  to  tiie  Latins.  We  are  now  in  the 
GhristUa  Qmorter  (PI.  I,  yiii;  E,  4),  where  the  lanes  are  narrow 
and  poor.  The  second  street  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Leper  Motteey 
or  Badka,  Following  the  Straight  Street  towards  the  W.,  we  reach 
a  Barreidt  (PL  I;  F,  &)  on  the  left.  A  street  to  the  right  leads  from 
the  bacrraAk  to  the  N.  throng  the  GhriBtian  quarter  t»  the  Gate  of 
St.  Thomas  (see  below).  In  this  street  are  the  lai^  Jd^mcntery  and 
Sehool  af  the  Laxariata  on  the  ri^t.  The  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of 
Germany  occupied  the  handsome  house  to  the  left  in  1869. 

In  the  Straight  Street,  farther  on,  we  come  to  a  bazaar  chiefly 
occupied  by  Jciners,  Arabian  locks,  of  simple  but  ingenious  con- 
struction, are  iaanufactured  here.  Then  we  reach  the  bazaar  of  the 
Box  Maken  and  the  beginning  of  the  Midbiatiyeh  (p.  311).] 

Continuing  our  walk  along  the  outer  side  of  the  town -wall, 
beyond  the  Ei»t  Gate  (see  above),  we  observe  on  the  right,  between 
tl^  Gatte  and  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  town-wall,  near  the  tembs,  a 
building  which  is  styled  the  House  of  Naamen  the  Syrian  (2  Kings  v ; 
PUI,  F4).  Here  again  the  city-wall  contains  some  ancient  materials. 
The  eomer^tower  of  the  wall  was  erected  by  Melik  es-S41ih  Aiyi^b, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  Aiyubides  (1249).  Opposite  the  angle  of  the 
wall  is  the  tomb  of  Arsldn,  a  famous  sheikh  of  the  time  of  Nfkreddin. 
Passing  tbtough  the  archway  of  the  tomb  and  keeping  to  the  right, 
we  soon  reach  some  gardens  and  a  caf^  on  the  Baradi.  We  keep 
to  the  left  along  the  wall,  passing  first  through  gardens  and  then 
between  heneeAy  to  t^  Gate  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Oate  of  St.  Thomaa  (B^  TUmA;  PI.  I,  F  4)  is  in  good 
preservaAion.  The  Christian  Quarter  (see  above)  lies  to  the  S.  of  this 
gate.  Heie,  too,  houses  are  built  agalbist  the  wMl.  On  the  other 
bank  of  the  Baradfi  lie  attractive  gardens  and  oaf6s  (see  p.  316).  — 
A  road  to  the  W.  skirts  the  old  town-waW  and  the  canal  of  t^e 
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Barada,  which  is  here  called  El-'AkrabdnU  This  part  of  the  wall  is 
hoilt  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  probably  dates  from  the  Byzantine 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  lies  the  Mahallet  el-Farrdtnf 
the  quarter  of  the  tanneis  and  furriers.  We  next  reach  the  Bdb  e«- 
Saldm  (PI.  II;  £,4),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  B&b  T(km&.  A  lane  called  Bdn  es-Sxirein  (^between  the  two  walls') 
leads  hence  round  tiie  inside  of  the  old  double-wall.  The  wall  on  the 
right  is  concealed  by  houses  built  in  front  of  it,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  that  on  the  left  still  exists.  We  now  come  to  a  cross-road 
with  two  gates,  the  inner  of  which  (a  little  to  the  left)  is  called  the 
BQb  tl'FerMU  (PL  U;  E,  4),  the  outer  (right)  the  B6b  el-'Amdra 
(see  below).  The  lane  next  leads  to  the  Bdb  tl-FereJ  (PI.  11;  D,  4), 
near  the  N.£.  corner  of  the  Citadel  (p.  308). 


The  broad  road  running  towards  the  N.  from  the  Gatb  of  St.  Tho- 
mas (p.  315)  is  the  great  caravan-route  to  Aleppo  and  Palmyra.  On 
the  arms  of  the  river  are  several  pleasant  cafis  and  Public  Qardens^ 
chiefly  frequented  by  Christians.  The  favourite  beverage  here  is 
rdkiy  or  raisin  brandy,  and  Arabic  songs  are  frequently  heard.  The 
Arabian  style  of  singing  is  very  unpleasing  to  European  ears,  and, 
consists  of  recitative  cadences  loudly  shouted  out  in  a  shrill  falsetto, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  guitar.  A  stray  Bohemian  band 
sometimes  finds  its  way  here.  Farther  out  lie  (1.)  the  French  and 
(r.)  the  EngUih  Hoipital  (PI.  I;  F,  3).  After  4  min.  we  turn  into 
the  street  to  the  left  (that  on  the  right  leads  to  Jdbar,  p.  321).  The 
street  first  passes  through  gardens,  then  amid  houses ;  a  road  on 
the  right  leads  to  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Ed^DahdOh^  named 
from  a  companion  of  Mohammed  who  was  buried  here.  Keeping  to 
the  left,  we  reach  a  covered  bazaar  (provision-market).  Near  the 
entrance  a  road  leads  (1.)  to  the  B&b  es-SaUm  (see  above).  At  the 
next  crossing  a  road  leads  on  the  left  into  the  city  through  the  Bab 
el- Amara  (see  above).  On  the  right  lies  the  suburb  El-Amdra,  In 
a  straight  direction  we  pass  the  Jdmi'  tl-Ma'allak  (1.;  PI.  II,  D  4). 
Farther  on  is  the  market-place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Merj 
district,  i.e,  the  pasture  country  (p.  321)  beyond  the  extensive  gar- 
dens of  the  environs,  bring  their  timber  for  sale.  On  the  left  a  road 
leads  through  the  Bdh  el-Ferej  (see  above)  to  the  E.  side  of  the 
Citadel  (p.  308).  On  the  broad  main  road  we  see  several  smiths 
plying  their  trade.  We  finish  our  walk  with  the  Fmit  Market  and 
the  large  plane-tree  (p.  307). 

d.  The  Omaiyade  Mosque  and  its  Neighbonrhood. 

Fee  to  the  sheikh  who  acts  as  condnctor,  1  mej.  each  person,  or  less 
in  proportion  for  a  large  party;  1-2 pi.  more  for  the  use  of  slippers. 

The  great  *0mai7ade  Moaque  (Jdmi^  el-Vmawt;  PI.  li,  E  4), 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  Sti\  el-Hamtdiyeh  (p.  309),  ranks  with  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  (p.  53)  as  one  of  the  two  most  important  menu- 
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metits  of  this  dynasty  in  Syria.  It  has  been  restored  in  its  original 
style  since  a  flre  in  1893.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  W.  gate,  the 
Bdh  el'Bertd  (see  below.),  at  the  end  of  the  Booksellers'  Bazaar  (for 
the  other  gates,  see  p.  319). 

The  site  of  the  present  mosque  was  originally  occupied  by  a  Roman 
temple.  This  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosins  L  (379-895)  and  named  the  Chureh  of  St.  John^  because  it 
contained  a  casket  with  the  ^head  of  the  Bapt^t\  To  this  day  the 
Damascenes  swear  by  the  head  of  ^Tahy&\  Kh&lid  and  Abu  OJbeida 
(p.  902)  are  said  to  have  met  near  this  church,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  E.  part  was  regarded  as  conquered,  while  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  W.  part  was  guaranteed  to  the  Christians.  Moslems  and  Christians 
entered  their  place  of  prayer  by  the'  same  gate.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  8th  cent  that  Welid  (706-715)  deprived  the  Christians  of 
their  part  of  the  chureh  and  gave  them  in  return  the  guaranteed  possession 
of  several  other  churches   in   and  around  Damascus.     The  caliph  then 

Sroceeded,  without  entirely  demolishing  the  old  walls,  to  erect  a  magni- 
cent  mosque  on  the  site  of  the  church.  This  building  is  extravagantly 
praised  by  Arabic  authors.  The  architects  were  Greeks,  and  1200  artists  were 
said  to  have  been  summoned  from  Constantinople  to  assist  (comp.  p.  cviii). 
Antique  columns  were  collected  in  the  towns  of  Syria  and  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  mosque.  The  pavement  and  the  lower  walls  were  covered 
with  the  rarest  marbles,  while  the  upper  parts  of  the  walls  and  the  dome 
were  enriched  with  mosaics.  The  prayer-niches  were  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  and  golden  vines  were  entwined  over  the  arches  of  the  niches.  The 
ceiling  was  of  wood  inlaid  with  gold,  and  from  it  hung  600  golden  lamps. 
'Omar  ibn  'Abd  el-'Az!z  (717-7^)   caused  the  golden  lamps  to  be  re- 

J  laced  by  others  of  less  value.  In  i()69  part  of  the  mosoue  was  burned 
own,  and  since  the  conquest  of  Damascus  by  Timur  (p.  803)  the  building 
has  never  been  restored  to  its  ancient  magnificence.  Several  details  of  the 
pre-Moslem  building  are  still  preserved,  such  as  the  handsome  Entrance 
Archway  on  the  W.  side  (p.  809),  and  the  remains  of  a  gateway  on  the  8. 
sfde  (p.  819).  —  The  sacred  tent  used  in  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
is  kept  in  this  mosque,  which  is  hence  regarded  as  the  official  starting- 
point  of  the  caravan  (comp.  p.  314). 

The  B^h  el-Betid  ('Post  Gate';  2  on  plan,  p.  318)  consists  of  a 
vestibule,  supported  by  fonr  columns  adorned  with  texts  from  the 
Koran.  Over  the  capitals  are  round  arches,  on  which  remains  of  old 
mosaics  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  bronze  mountings  of  the  double 
door  and  the  mosaics  on  the  arch  above  should  also  be  noticed. 

The  first  glance  at  the  Intbbiob  of  the  mosque,  forming  a  rectangle 
430  ft.  long  and  126  ft.  wide,  shows  us  that  the  plan  is  that  of  a 
basilica,  with  a  nave  and  aisles  formed  by  two  rows  of  Corinthian 
columns.  The  columns,  which  are  23  ft  high,  are  surmounted  by 
round-arched  openings,  adorned  with  small  columns.  To  these  open- 
ings correspond  round-arched  windows  in  the  outer  walls.  Above 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  beams  supporting  pointed  ceilings.  Towards 
the  court  the  interior  was  formerly  open,  but  the  spaces  between  the 
columns  are  now  filled  up  by  wooden  partitions  below,  and  above 
with  open-work  plaster.  In  the  S.  wall,  above  the  pulpit  and  the 
chief  prayer-niche,  are  three  lofty  round-arched  windows  filled  with 
fine  stained  glass.  Other  niches  (kibleh)  belonged  to  the  Shafeites 
(PI.  17  &  18;  p.  Ixxii),  and  that  by  the  dome  to  the  Hanefites 
(PI.  16),  the  principal  sect  at  Damascus.    The  E.  'Vilt)leh*  is  also 
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o&lled  Mihrdb  es-ScMbeh  (PI.  15),  or.prayer-nlohd  of  the  oompanians 
of  Mohammed. 

The  DoMB  is  called  Kubbet  en-NUr  (PI.  14;  dome  of  the  eagle), 
as  the  aisles  of  the  mosque  seen  from  this  point  in  the  transept  have 
heen  thought  to  resemble  the  outspread  wings  of  an  eagle.  It  rests 
on  an  octagonal  substructure,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  small 
round-arohed  windows.  The  dome  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Abu  Bekr,  'Omar,  '(tthm&n,  and  'Ali,  the  first  four  caliphs. 

The  Tbamsbpt  consists  of  four  massive  piers,  covered  with 
coloured  marble.    Near  the  prayer-niche  of  the  Hanefltes  (PI.  16) 
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After  Saladin. 
No.  1.  Siik  el-Hamtdiyeh.  2.  Bab  el-Bend.  8.  B&b  es-Ziyadeh.  4.  Roman  Qate 
(walled  up).  5.  B&b  Jeiriin.  6.  B&b  el-'Am&ra.  7.  Kubbet  el-Khazneh  (Dome 
of  the  Treasare).  8.  Kubbet  en-lfaufara.  9.  Kubbet  es-Sa^a  (Dome  of  jtbe 
Hours).  10.  Madinet  ei-Gharbiyeb.  11.  M&dinet  el-'AHls.  12.  M&dinet  'Isa. 
13.  Bab  el-Kebir  (entrance  to  the  Mosque).  14.  Kubbet  en-Kisr  (Dome  of 
the  Eagle).  16.  Mihrab  es-Sahabeh.  16.  Hibr&b  of  the  HaneAtes.  17  A  18. 
Mihrab  of  the  Shafeites.    l9.'  l^omb  of  John  tfie  Baptist.  90.  Tomb  of  Saladin. 

is  a  fine  pulpit.  —  On  the  E.  of  the  transept  rises  a  marble  dome- 
covered  structure,  surmounted  by  a  golden  crescent,  which  is  said 
to  stand  above  the  Hecid  of  John  the  Baptist  (PI.  19).  The  conqueror 
Kh&lid  (p.  302)  is  said  to  have  found  this  revered  relic  in  a  crypt 
belOw.    In  the  direction  of  the  court  is  the  fountain  of  John. 

We  now  enter  the  large  Court,  which  was  once  likewise  paved 
with  costly  marble.   It  is  surrounded  by  two-storied  arcades,  some 
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of  the  pilasters  of  which  are  clumsy.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Egyptian  style.  On  the  projecting  square 
capitals  leat  foity-seven  round  arches,  slightly  tapered  in  horseshoe 
form.  A  pleasing  contrast  to  this  mediaeval  work  is  afforded  by  the 
Kubbet  el-Khazneh  (PI.  7;  Dome  of  the  Treasure)  in  the  W.  part  of 
^ke  court.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  Kubbet  en-Naufara 
(PI.  8;  Dome  of  the  Fountain),  said  to  mark  the  central  point  of  the 
route  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca.  Under  this  dome  the  Moslems 
perform  their  religious  ablutions.  The  easternmost  dome  is  the 
Kubbet  eS'Sd'a  (PI.  9;  Dome  of  the  Hours).  —  Along  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  arcades,  behind  which  are  sleeping  and  working  rooms  for 
scholars  and  students,  runs  a  broad,  partly  defaced  band  of  writing. 

As  a  termination  to  our  visit  we  may  now  ascend  (permission 
not  always  obtainable)  the  Minabet  on  the  S.W.  side,  the  Mddinet 
el-Oharbtyeh  (PJ.  10),  a  masterpiece  of  the  Arabian-£gyptian  style, 
It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  has  three  galleries,  one  above  the  other. 
It  tapers  towards  the  top,  and  ends  in  a  ball  crowned  with  a  crescent. 
Beautiful  view  of  the  city  from  the  top.  —  The  other  two  minarets 
are  the  Mddinet  eWArCLs  (PI.  11 ;  'Bride's  Minaret'),  on  the  N.  side, 
and  the  Mddinet  'Jsd  (PI.  12),  on  the  S.E.  sidej  the  latter  owes  its 
name  to  the  tradition  that  Jesus  will  take  his  place  on  its  summit 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Last  Judgment. 

We  leave  by  the  South  Gate  of  the  Mosque,  called  the  Bdb  e%- 
Ziyddeh  (PI.  3}  Gate  of  the  Addition),  probably  owing  to  its  having 
been  newly  erected  by  the  Moslems,  and  enter  the  Bazaar  of  the 
Joiners  (p.  310)  on  the  left  (E.).  From  the  roof  of  this  bazaar  we 
see  the  whole  of  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque.  Near  the  end  of  the 
transept  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  Roman  gate,  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side.  -This  was  probably  the  entrance  used  by 
Christians  and  Moslems  alike  (see  p.  317).  The  architrave  is  lavishly 
enriched  with  garlands  and  foliage.  On  the  upper  beam  of  the  gate 
is  a  well-preserved  Greek  inscription,  dating  from  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  (see  p.  317)  and  overlooked  when  his  church  was  transformed 
into  a  mosque.  It  runs  aa  follows:  'Thy  kingdom,  0  Christ,  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  thy  dominion  endureth  throughout  all 
generations'  (Psalm  clxv.  13,  the  words  *0  Christ'  being  an  inter- 
polation). 

At  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  mosque  the  Bazaar  of  the  Joiners  turns 
to  the  left(N.)  and  reaches  the  Bdb  JeirCn  (PL  5),  the  East  Gateway 
OF  the  MosauB.  It  consists  of  three  different  portals.  The  central 
portal  is  usually  closed.  Of  its  two  old  bronze-plated  valves  that  to 
the  right  is  missing.  The  left  yalve  is  embellished  with  Arabic  in- 
scriptions and  two  bronze  vases  in  relief  (the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Mamelukes).  The  portal  is  enclosed  by  a  porch.  Here,  in  ancient 
times,  as  also  on  the  W.  side,  a  broad  colonnade  led  to  the  temple. 
Some  of  the  columns  are  still  visible  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
houses.   The  fountain  below  the  stair  dates  from 
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Passing  the  Ibmitain,  entering  tlie  next  l&nelo  Che  left,  ad4 
keeping  as  dose  to  the  mosque  as  possible,  we  pass  on  the  leti  the 
Medrestt  cs-SomeimHty^y  and  then  the  'Omar^^y  founded  by  *OfD«r 
ibn  'Abd  el-'Aztz  (d.  720),  both  being  schools  attached  to  «ke 
mosque.  Between  these  a  passage  leads  to  tiie  Bdb  eWAm&ra  (PI.  6), 
the  easternmost  of  the  two  No&thb&n  Pobtals  of  thb  Mosqvb, 
Farther  on  in  the  lane,  in  a  court  on  the  left,  is  tlie  Toinft  ofScdadin 
(^Kdbr  SaldKeddtn;  PI.  11,  D,  E,  4;  p.  902),  a  handsome  mausoleum 
with  beautiful  fayence  work  (adm.  t/2-l  pi.).  A  glass-case  at  the 
head  of  the  sarcophagus  contains  the  wreath  of  lowers  whiofa  t^ 
Emperor  William  11.  laid  here  in  1898.  The  road  ends  at  the  street 
leading  to  the  St^|^  el-flamfdtyeh  (p.  909).  On  the  right,  at  tiie 
corner,  is  the  medreseh  of  MtUk  n-Zdhir  Beyban  (PI.  II ;  D,  4), 
with  walls  of  carefully  polished  reddish  sandstone,  built,  aoeetding 
to  the  inscription,  in  1279.  The  portal  with  its  stalactites  is  as  high 
as  the  building  itself.  The  beautiful  mosaic  pictures  on  the  walls 
in  the  interior  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  one  of  the  two  sim^de 
catafalques  reposes  Beybars,  whose  name  and  exploits  are  still 
popular  with  the  Moslems  (comp.  p.  lixxv).  His  son  rests  in  the 
other.  Over  the  catafalques  are  the  bookcases  containing  l3ie  library 
which  Mld^at  Pasha  collected  here.  The  beautiful  manuscripts  aie 
readily  exhibited  to  visitors.  Opposite  is  a  mosque  which  the  sea 
of  Beybars  erected.  Both  buildings,  including  their  details,  are  fine 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  Turning  to  the  S.  (I.)  from  this 
point,  we  pass  several  bakeries  and  soon  reach  the  S^  tl^Bamtdtytk, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Booksellers'  Bazaar. 

e.  BKenndone  frem  DaMMOw. 

To  Ef-SALBHiTBH  AND  TO  THB  JvBSL  Ka^t^  ([K]eis<lB  in  Tulgar 
dialect).  As  far  as  (ca.  25  min.)  Es-S&lehtyeh  there  is  a  oaniage- 
road  (tramway ;  p.  299),  flanked  with  viilas.  The  road  leads  past 
the  hotels  (right)  and  after  Y4  hr.  crosses  the  Tdra,  a  stream  con- 
ducted out  of  the  Baradi  from  a  point  a  good  deal  higher  up. 

The  village  of  B^-fUehlyeh  (PI.  I  j  B-D,  1, 2),  with  26,000  in- 
hab.,  is  situated  on  the  Jeildj  another  arm  of  the  Baradi,  and  forms 
a  kind  of  suburb  of  Damascus.  The  Damascenes  frequently  visit  it, 
especially  in  December,  when  the  hahb  el-ds^  or  myrtle-berries  are 
ripe.  The  village  received  its  name  in  the  5th  cent,  of  the  Hegira, 
when  it  was  peopled  by  Turcomans,  to  vrhom  colonies  of  Kurds, 
Circassians,  and  Algerians  were  afterwards  added.  Since  1896  the 
population  has  been  increased  by  a  number  of  Moslem  refugees  from 
Crete.  The  interesting  old  buildings  of  the  schools  and  mosques 
are  now  almost  all  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Some  of  them  are  slall 
adorned  with  rich  stalactite  vaulting,  while  their  walls  and  domes 
are  enriched  with  arabesques.  The  finest  mosque  is  that  which 
was  erected  over  (or  beside)  the  tomb  of  Muhieddtn  Ibn  el-'Arabi 
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(d.  1240),  philosopher,  poet,  and  mystic,  which  is  frequented  by 
pll^iDS.  'Ahd  el-^ader  (p.  BOB)  is  also  huiied  heie.  It  is  not 
easy  to  obtain  admission  to  the  mosi|iie.  Many  o^ei  handsoBM 
tombs  are  scattered  along  the  hill. 

To  the  W.  of  the  7illag^  is  a  platform  confijiruGted  lex  the  Emperor 
William  II.,  whiofa  affonls  a  good  view  of  Damascos,  enciroled  by 
its  broad  green  belt  of  teeming  vegetation.  The  ascent  of  the  barren 
Jebol  ^yto  (4003  aj  PI.  I,  A,  B,  1),  IV2  hr.  from  the  tiamw*y 
teimiuat/ is  fatiguing,  but  iitterevbing.  The  fine  ^Yimw,  obtained  at 
a  small  open  building  called  tiie  Kubbet  en-Na^r  (Dome  of  Victory), 
Tirhich  is  close  to  the  summit  itself,  comprisas  the  famous  district  of 
the  ancient  Ager  Damasceiius  (see  below).  To  the  W.  and  N.  extend 
the  barren  heights  of  Antl  -  Libanus ;  in  the  distant  E.  appear  the 
Tulul  es-Safft  (p.  322);  to  the  S.  are  the  mountains  of  the  Hauran 
(in  the  extreme  distance)  and  the  Jebel  el-Manr  and  Jebel  el-Aswad 
(nearer). 

The  Jebel  Easydn  it  hrold  tacr«d  by  tke  Koslems,  as  Abraham  is  said 
here  to  have  learned  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  Ood  (p.  Ixviii).  Adam 
is  believed  oace  to  hav«  lived  here,  and  Mohammed  is  said  to  have  visited 
the  place,  bat  not  to  have  entered  Damascus.  The  hUl  consists  partly 
of  reddish  rock,  and  its  colour  gave  riae  to  the  legend  that  it  contained 
a  blood-stained  cavern  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered  Abel 
(S&bil)  was  hiddeo.  0»  the  N.  slope  stande  the  KuiM  d-ArWin,  where 
forty  Moslem  prophets  ar«  said  to  b«  buried.  I^umerous  fossils  are  found 
upon  the  mountain. 

From  the  Jebel  Ka^yi^n  a  path  descends  on  the  W.  side  to  Dum" 
mar  [}l%  hr.),  which  is  7  M.  from  Damascus  by  road.  The  floor  of 
the  valley  adjoining  the  stream  is  wooded,  magnifloent  walnut*'trees 
being  particularly  noticeable,  and  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant.  The 
so-called  Met)  (*Meadow*)  is  the  favourite  exercising  ground  for 
horsemen,  and  is  frequented  by  walkers  also,  who  are  sometimes 
seen  sitting  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  smoking  water-pipes.  At 
the  so-called  Tekkijeh  (PI.I5  C,  4)  the  meadow  is  broadest  The 
Te^ktyeh,  a  building  in  the  Turkish  style,  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Selim  in  1516,  chiefly  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims.  It  is 
now  inhabited  by  dervishes  and  is  falling  into  decay.  The  colon- 
nade enclosing  the  court  is  covered  by  low  domes.  The  mosque  on 
the  S.  side,  has  a  large  dome  (overlaid  with  lead)  and  two  minarets. 

To  JdsAB  (1/2  hr.).  From  the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  (p.  816)  we  go  a  little 
way  along  the  Aleppo  road.  In  4  min.  a  road  diverges  to  the  right  (eomp. 
p.  81C^.  In  the  M05lem  village  of  J6bar  stands  an  old  Synagogue  {KmtUeh^ 
in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town),  which  is  visited  on  the  occasion  of  festi- 
vals by  many  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus.  Xear  its  entrance  is  a  space 
enclosed  by  railings,  in  which  Elijah  is  said  to  have  anointed  Elisha  to 
be  a  prophet  and  Hasael  to  be  king  of  Syria.  At  the  back  is  a  kind  of 
chamber  where  SUjah  is  paid  to  have  been  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings  xvii.  6). 
Th^fO  is,  however,  no  mention  of  this  tradition  in  the  work  of  Babbi 
Tqd^Ia,  who  collected  all  the  legends  of  this  kind  which  existed  in  the 
ISth  century*  A  cabinet  here  contains  some  scrolls  of  the  Torah,  of  con- 
8i4erable  antiqi^ly* 

To  THB  Mbadow  Lakes  (see  Map,  p.  990;  li/s  day;  guide  necessary). 
This   dxeursion  affords  a  glance  at  the  famous  Ager  Damatcenut  of  th^ 
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ancients,  or  country  around  Damascus,  where  a  soil  of  extreme  fertility 
is  cultivated  by  a  peasantry  settled  here  from  a  very  early  period,  and 
where  many  remains  of  handsome  ancient  edifices  are  still  to  be  found.  — 
We  ride  down  the  N.  side  of  the  Barad&,  and  in  2i/i  hrs.  reach  the  round 
hill  of  Tell  9S'8di«hiyeh.  In  2^/t  hrs.  more  we  come  to  the  village  of 
^Ateibeh,  situated  on  a  kind  of  promontory  in  the  Bahrat  el-*AieSbehy  the 
largest  of  the  Meadow  Lakes.  These  lakes  are  of  considerable  size  in 
spring  and  summer  and  are  then  visited  by  numerous  Beduins.  In  autumn 
and  winter,  however,  they  are  nothing  but  marshes.  Beyond  the  marshes 
are  seen  the  TuW  es-8a/d^  a  range  of  extinct  craters.  To  the  E.  of  the 
lakes  lies  a  tract  calJed  Derb  el-Ohasawdt  (road  of  the  robberies)  on  account 
of  its  great  insecurity,  where  the  three  interesting  ruins  of  E4-DiylLra  are 
situated.  From  'Ateibeh  we  may  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Barad&  towards 
the  S.  in  40  min.,  and  HarrAn  eWAto&mtd^  where  there  are  three  Ionic 
columns  of  an  ancient  temple,  in  Vs  b^*  more.  From  this  point  Damascus 
may  be  regained  in  4  hrs. 

39.  From  Damascus  to  Ba'albek. 

Comp.  Maps,  pp.  290,  832. 

a.  Bailway  vi&Bejftk. 

64Vs  Bf .  From  Damascus  (Beramkeh  Station)  to  Reydk^  481/3  H.,  in  ca. 
3  hrs.  (time-table,  see  p.  295).  From  Rey&k  to  Bifalbek,  16  M.,  two  trains 
daily  (starting  at  5.60  a.m.  A  1.10  p.m.;  'from  Ba'albek  at  9.40  a.m.  A 
5.8  p.m.)  in  ca.  1  hr.  (fares  15 pi.  30 pa.,  11  pi.;  rate  of  exchange,  see  p. 280). 

From  Damascus  to  (48  V2  M.)  Beydky  see  pp.  298,  297.  Carriages 
are  changed  here,  and  a  delay  of  about  1-2  hrs.  takes  place. 

The  railway  traverses  the  well-cultivated  but  thinly -peopled 
plain  of  Ccelesyria  {El-Bik&,  p.  296).  On  the  W.  margin  of  the  plain 
we  see  the  following  villages,  reckoning  from  El-Mu'alla|ca-Za'^leh 
(p.  296)  towards  the  N.:  Kerak  NHh,  where  the  tomb  of  the  ^Prophet 
Noah*  (100  feet  in  length  l)  is  shown ;  Ablah ,  a  small  Christian 
village  in  a  depression;  then  Temntn  et-Tahtd  ('the  lower')  and 
Temnfn  el~F6kd  (*the  upper'),  near  which  are  200  tomb-chambers 
with  entrances  in  the  Phoenician  style.  On  the  right,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  are  Zefin,  Tareiya^  and  Berttdn  (probably  the  ancient 
Beroihai;  2  Sam.  viU.  8,  Ezek.  xlvii.  16).  —  8  M.  (from  Rey&k) 
Talia,  Beyond  (I4V2  M.)  DUriSy  to  the  right,  lies  Kubbet  DUris^  a 
modern  well  built  of  ancient  materials,  with  8  beautiful  granite 
columns,  over  which  an*  architrave  has  ignorantly  been  placed. 
More  in  the  background  are  seen  the  stone-quarries  of  Ba'albek, 
and  the  great  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

16  M.  Ba'albek,  see  p.  324.  —  To  Homf  (Tripoli),  Hama,  and 
Aleppo,  see  p.  368. 

b.  Bridle  Bonte  vi&  Ec-Zebedfcni. 

131/4  hrs.  To  EZ'Zebeddnt  (nightquarters)  6s/«  hrs.,  thence  to  BcfaXbek 
6V«  hrs.  Tents  necessary  if  ladies  are  of  the  party  (comp.  p.  xviii).  Those 
who  travel  with  tents  may  spend  a  night  at  'Ain  FSJth  and  another  in  Sar- 
ghdydy  and  may  take  the  route  to  'Ain  Pijeh  by  Ef^^dMjiyth  and  the  J«M 
Kafy&n  (comp.  p.  320).  —  This  tour  is  usually  combined  with  B.  40.  —  Txar- 
ellers  may  also  go  by  railway  to  Ez-Zebed&ni  or  Ya^fAfeh,  sending  the 
horses  in  advance  the  day  before,  and  ride  thenee  in  mie  day  to  Ba'albek. 
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We  follow  the  diligence-road  to  (I  hr.)  Dummar  (p.  298).  Here  we 
leave  the  road  and  turn  to  the  right,  past  some  white  limestone  hills 
(3/4  hr.).  We  ride  for  an  hour  across  the  barren  plain  of  Es-8ahra^  descend 
a  small  cultivated  valley  to  the  left,  pass  El-Mhrafiyeh^  an^  reach  (25  min.) 
Be88im&,  in  the  valley  of  the  Barada.  A  curious  rocky  passage  which 
connects  Bessima  with  £1-Ashrafiyeh  was  probably  once  a  channel  to  con- 
duct the  pure  water  of  the  Flijeh  springs  to  Damascus.  It  is  on  an  average 
2  ft.  8  in.  wide ;  the  roof  has  been  broken  away  at  places ;  at  other  places 
there  are  open  galleries  affording  an  outlook  towards  the  valley.  —  Ascend- 
ing the  valley,  we  reach  (»/« hr.)  El-Fijeh  and  (5  min.  later)  the  spring  of 
'Ain  Fijeh  (p.  293).  —  The  path  continues  to  ascend  fhe  valley,  following 
the  windings  of  the  brook  between  barren  cliffs,  800-1000  ft.  high.  We 
pass  (25  min.)  Deir  Muktartn  and  (1/4  hr.)  Kqfr  ez-ZeU  (oil-viUage).  We 
next  perceive  (10  min.)'  Deir  KAnUn  opposite  to  us,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  pass  (1/4  hr.)  El-Hweiniyehj  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  Kafr  el-^Atodmid^ 
on  an  eminence  near  whic^  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  Greek  temple,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  columns,  of  capitals,  and  of  a  pediment.  Beyond 
this  we  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge.  On  the  right,  below  us,  after  25  min., 
we  perceive  Mk  WdcU  Baradd  (p.  297).  About  10  min.  above  the  village 
we  cross  the  stream  by  another  bridge  and  follow  the  left  bank.  After 
20  min.  the  valley  expands  into  a  small  plain,  where  the  brook  forms  a 
waterfall.  A  little  above  the  fall  are  remains  of  an  old  bridge.  The  stream 
is  here  augmented  by  the  discharge  of  the  Wddi  el-Kam^  coming  from  the 
S.W.  Ascending,  we  ride  round  the  hill  to  the  rig^t  and  suddenly  come 
upon  the  Plain  of  Ez-Zeheddnt.  Traversing  the  plain,  in  2  hrs.  20  min. 
more  we  reach  the  village  of  Ez-Zebeddnt  (p.  297). 

Thence  the  road  ascends  the  valley.  The  spring  of  'Ain  ffcmr^  with 
the  village  of  that  name,  remains  on  the  right  (1  hr.) ;  we  then  cross  the 
watershed  and  arrive  (1  hr.)  at  the  village  of  Sarghdyd  (p.  297).  On  the 
spur  of  the  hill  to  the  E.  some  rock-tombs  are  visible.  The  tombs  con- 
tain six  arches  with  niches  for  the  sarcophagi.  Kear  the  tombs  is  a 
marble  column  with  a  Greek  dedication.  Beyond  the  rock  are  slight 
remains  of  a  village.    Kear  a  large  oak  are  several  other  rock-tombs. 

After  28  min.  we  descend  from  Sargh8,y&  to  the  Wddi  YahfAfOi^  where 
the  brook  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  called  Jisr  er-Rutnmdneh.  '  We  descend 
the  valley  on  its  right  bank,  after  16  min.  cross  the  brook  again,  and  after 
14  min.  cross  a  third  time.  The  village  of  YahfAfeh  (p.  2^7)  lies  a  little 
lower  down,  on  the  left.  We  now  ascend  the  hill,  disregarding  a  path  to 
the  left.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  (23  min.J  is  revealed  a  beautiful  view  of  Le- 
banon and  the  plain  of  ElBika'  (p.  296).  A  village,  En-Nebi  Shit  (Seth?), 
with  the  conspicuous  Makam  or  chapel  of  the  Prophet,  remains  to  the  left. 
The  route  pursues  a  straight  direction,  passing  many  cross-paths.  After 
11/4  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  Khortdneh  below  us  on  the  left,  and  we  ride 
through  a  deep  valley.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  deep  Wddi  et-Taiyibeh,  in 
35  min.  more  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  reach  (10  min.)  the  village 
of  *Ain  Bei'ddi.  beyond  which  (4  min.)  we  soon  perceive  the  gardens  of 
Ba^albek  (p.'824)  and  its  acropolis.  In  11  min.  we  reach  a  broad  road 
coming  from  the  left,  and  in  7  min.  more  the  first  houses  of  the  village. 

Fbom  Dahascds  to  Ez-Zbbedani  vii  HelbOn,  71/2  hrs.  Starting  from 
the  Gate  of  St.  Thomas  fp.  315),  we  follow  the  Aleppo  road  and  diverge 
from  it  to  the  left  after  11  minutes.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  village  of 
Berzeh.  A  Moslem  legend  makes  this  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  or  at 
least  the  point  to  which  he  and  his  servants  penetrated  in  this  direction 
(Gen.  xiv.  15).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  thread  a  long  and  narrow  gorge, 
and  (V2  hr.)  cross  a  bridge.  We  see  the  village  of  MaWdbd  on  the'^hill 
.  to  the  left.  Ascending  the  course  of  th^  principal  stream,  we  reach 
'Ain.  es-Sdhib,  (2V4  hrs.  from  Berzeh),  with  fine  tomb  monuments  in  the 
rock,  'and '(40  min.)  HelbUn. 

Helbun.  —  Ezeklel  (xxvii,  18)  mentions  Eelbon  as  the  place  whence 
Tyre  obtained  her  wine  through  the  agency  of  the  merchants  of  Damascus. 
Its  wine  is  also  mentioned  in  Assyrian  chronicles  of  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  this  appears  to  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  (and 
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Athenseufl)  that  the  kings  of  Persia  imported  their  wine  from  Chalybon, 
The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  valley 
being  bounded  by  vast  slopes  of  fine  chalky  rubble.  Some  of  these  are 
still  covered  with  vines,  but  the  grapes  are  now  all  dried  to  form  raisins. 
Fragments  of  columns  and  ancient  hewn  stones  are  built  into  the  houses 
and  garden-walls.  The  mosque  is  recognisable  by  its  old  tower;  in  firont 
of  it  is  a  kind  of  colonnade,  with  columns  composed  of  numerous  frag- 
ments of  stone.  A  copious  spring  wells  forth  from  below  the  mosque. 
Beyond  HelbiLn  the  path  ascends  the  left  side  of  the  valley.  After 
22  min.  we  descend  to  the  abundant  spring  *Ain  FakMlkh  (4  min.).  Our 
route  foUows  the  main  valley,  traverses  plantations  of  sumach  (lUm* 
coriaria)y  and  reaches  (26  min.)  a  bifurcation,  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right.  After  43  min.  we  obtain  a  survey  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  in 
17  min.  descend  into  a  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cultivated  (26  min.). 
The  road  again  ascends  to  the  right  and  reaches  (24  min.)  a  small  table- 
land. After  17  min.  we  descend  to  the  village  of  BlUddn  (4845  ft.  above 
the  sea-level),  whence  we  reach  Et-Zebeddni  (p.  297)  in  40  minutes.  Thence 
to  Btfaibek,  see  p.  338. 

Ba'albek. 

The  Rail  WAT  Station  lies  10  min.  to  the  8.W.  cf  the  town.  Carriaae 
1-1V«  fr. 

HoTBL  Allbmand  (kept  by  Frau  Zap/^  a  German),  well  spoken  of; 
G&ahd  New  Hotel  (PI.  c^  Antoine  Arbeed)\  aBAHO-HoTSL  db  Palmtbb  (PI.  b ; 
landlord,  Mimikakiy  a  Greek)  ^  Hot.  Victoria  (Skander  Ktirbtuh);  Villa 
Kaodam,  to  the  E.  of  the  spring  of  B&s  el-'Ain  (p.  381),  ubout  Vs  ^^-  ^rum. 
the  ruins.    Pension  at  these,  without  wine,  8-15  fr. ;  bargaining  advisable. 

Post  k  Telbgbaph  Officb  (Turkish). 

B<falbek  (3773  ft.),  the  Greek  HeliopolU,  lies  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Litdnt  (p.  296),  which  is  here  very  fertile.  Not  far 
distant  is  the  watershed  between  this  river  and  the  Nahr  El-'Afi 
(Orontes,  p.  368).  The  town,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  K&immaVam, 
contains  5200  inhah.  (2/5  Mohammedans,  2/5  Met&wileh,  p.  Ixxiii, 
1/5  Christians),  a  small  garrison,  and  2  Greek  and  2  Maronite  mon- 
asteries. The  British  Syrian  Biission  has  a  girls'  school ;  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  also  have  a  girls'  school. 

The  origin  cf  the  town  is  unknown.  On  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
inscriptions  we  find  the  name  of  Balbiki,  which  proves  the  town  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ba'al.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  Ea'al 
with  ttie  sun-god  Helios,  translated  Balbiki  into  BeHopolU,  and  the  Romans, 
in  their  turn,  spoke  of  Jupiter  of  Heliopolis.  This  god  was  represented  (see 
p.  326)  as  a  beardless  youne  man  clad  in  a  kind  of  cuirass,  accompanied  by 
two  bulls,  and  holding  a  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  thunderbolt  and  ears 
of  com  in  his  left.  Mercury  and  Venus  were  likewise  worshipped  here. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  brought  Roman  colonists  into  the  town,  and  coins 
of  Heliopolis  show  that  the  town  was  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the 
1st  century.  Antoninus  Pius  (188-161  A.D.)  began  the  building  of  a  magnifi- 
cent temple  to  the  three  divinities  of  the  town,  and  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  his  successors  and  finished  by  Caracalla  (211-317).  A  temple  was 
also  erected  to  Bacchus.  The  worship  of  Venus  was  suppressed  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  (824rd87).  Theodosius  the  Great  C379-3C6)  destroyed 
the  great  temple,  which  had  already  been  much  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  built  a  cliurch  opposite  the  facade  of  the  old  building  (p.  327).  Both 
before  and  after  Gonstantine  the  Christians  were  persecuted  at  Heliopolis. 
At  a  later  period  bishops  of  Heliopolis  are  mentioned.  In  634  A.D.  Ba'albek 
was  conquered  by  Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  80!^.  The  Arabs  converted  the  acro- 
polis, the  erection  of  which  they  attributed  to  Solomon,  into  a  citadel  at 
an  early  period.    As  a  fortress  it  was  important  in  the  wars  of  the  middle 
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axes.  In  1189  the  town  and  caatle  were  captnred  by  Emir  Zenghi,  and  in 
1175  the  district  of  Ba'albek  came  into  possession  of  Saladin.  In  1260 
Ba'albek  was  destroyed  by  HiUagil  (p.  Ixzxy),  and  it  was  afterwards  eon- 
qnered  by  Tlmur. 

The  ancient  *Aoropoli8  of  Ba'albek,  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
running  from  W.  to  E.,  rises  to  the  N.W.  of  the  little  town.  It  is 
covered  by  the  remains  of  two  temples  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.,  which 
were  erected  upon  massiye  substructions  and  were  preceded  by  courts. 


Ck>ins  of  Septimins  Severus  (193i>211)  show  the  outlines  of  these  two 
temples,  as  4o  also  coins  of  later  date  \  but  it  is  unknown  whether  the 
larger  was  ever  fbiished.  From  the  votive  inscriptions  of  Antoninus  Pins 
it  would  appear  that  the  larger  temple  was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods  of 
Heliopolis ;  the  smaller  was  the  temple  of  Bacchus.  Both  temples  most 
probably  date  from  the  same  period.  For  the  church  of  Theodosius  and 
the  Arabian  fortress,  see  p.  324.  All  of  the  buildings  afterwards  fell  into 
ruin.  In  the  middle  of  the  l6th  cent,  the  ruins  of  Ba'albek  were  rediscovered 
by  Ei:^opeans,  but  they  have  again  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes, 
particularly  from  that  of  1759.  Various  interesting  details  were  brought 
to  light  by  the  German  excavations  of  1900-1904,  while  portions  in  danger 
of  falling  were  restored.  —  Gomp.  0.  PucJuteinU  'Ba'albek,  Thirty  Views 
of  the  German  Excavations'  (Berlin,  1910;  2uV  40  pf ),  and  ^Fuhrer  durch 
die  Roinen  von  Baalbek'  (Berlin,  1905;  1  UT  60  pf.). 

The  Entrance  (tickets  1  mej.  each)  is  at  the  £.  side.  The  broad 
flight  of  steps  which  formerly  here  led  up  to  tl)ie  Propylaa  is  now 
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lepreftented  by  a  narrow  modem  staircase,  erected  by  Emp.  Wil- 
liam H.  in  1905  among  the  luxuriant  frnit-trees. 

The  PropylflBa  stand  about  19  ft.  above  the  adjoining  orcbard, 
on  a  platform  supported  by  a  large  vault.  Tbey  consist  of  a  portico, 
ca.  66  yds.  in  length  and  13  yds.  in  width,  flanked  by  two  towers. 
In  front  the  portico  had  twelve  columns,  the  baises  of  whicli  are 
still  preserved.  Three  of  these  bear  Latin  inscriptions  to  the  effect 
that  the  temple  was  erected  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Caracalla, 
and  was  dedicated  to  the  'great  gods*  of  Heliopolis.  The  towers  are 
enriched  externally  by  a  cornice  running  round  them  at  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  portico.  The  lower  story  of  the  N.  tower  is 
alone  ancient,  the  upper  was  added  by  the  Arabs.  Doors  led  from  the 
vestibule  into  a  chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  tower.  The  back-wall 
of  this  chamber  was  embellished  with  niches  flanked  by  Gorinthian 
pilasters,  a  style  of  decoration  which  constantly  recurs  here,  espe- 
cially in  the  exedrae  of  the  Court  of  the  Altar  (see  below).  The  upper 
parts  of  this  building  were  rebuilt  in  the  middle  ages  as  fortified 
towers.  In  the  richly  ornamented  rear  wall  of  the  portico  are  three 
portals ;  the  small  left  portal  is  alone  open. 

A  lofty  doorway  and  two  smaller  sid^doors  lead  from  the  Pro- 
pylsa  into  the  hexagonal  Forecourt,  which  is  about  65  yds.  deep, 
and  from  angle  to  angle  about  83  yds.  wide.  It  was  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  the  mosaic  floors  of  which  are  partly  preserved.  On 
four  sides  there  were  originally  square  exedraCf  or  lateral  chambers, 
each  preceded  by  four  columns.  Between  these  exedras  lay  smaller 
chambers.  The  Arabs  converted  these  exedra,  with  the  exception 
of  that  to  the  N.W.,  into  fortifications.  —  In  the  N.  chamber  ad- 
joining the  door  leading  W,  to  the  Court  of  the  Altar,  we  observe  a 
representation  of  Jupiter  Heliopolitanus  (comp.  p.  324),  taken  from 
a  small  round  temple  to  the  E.  of  Ba'albek. 

A  threefold  portal  led  from  the  hexagonal  Forecourt  into  the 
large  Court  of  the  Altar.  The  smaller  N.  portal  only  is  preserved. 
This  court,  which  is  about  147  yds.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
123  yds.  wide,  was  also  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  colonnades  of 
polished  granite 'coluihns.  Bases  of  columns,  Corinthian  capitals, 
fragments  of  the  ientablature ,  and  a  monolithic  shaft  25^^  ft.  in 
length,  of  Egyptian  rose  granite,  still  lie  among  the  ruins.  On  both 
sides  of  the  court  and  at  the  E.  end  are  exedra ;  three  of  those  on 
each  side  are  square  and  two  semicircular,  while  at  the  £.  end  there  . 
is  a  square  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  portal ,  that  on  the  S.  side 
being  adjoined  by  a  small  Mweumj  containing  objects  found  in  the 
excavations.  The  mural  decoration  is  very  elaborate,  especially  in 
the  semicircular  exedrs,  where  the  wall-surfaces  are  articulated  by 
Corinthian  pilasters  with  rich  capitals.  The  lower  parts  of  the  fields 
thus  formed  contain  large  niches  (five  on  each  side)  for  statuet, 
•ometimes  in  the  form  of  a  shell ,  sometimes  semiefrcular  with  a 
wed  entablature.  Above  each  niche  is  an  aedieula  with  a  poiaM 
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pediment,  pTojecting  from  the  flat  wall  and  also  nsed  as  the  support 
of  a  statue.  The  narrow  wall-spaces  between  the  exedrs  are  also 
flanked  by  two  Corinthian  comer-pillars  and  adorned  with  niches  for 
statues,  above  each  of  which  is  an  sdicula.  The  decoration  of  the 
square  exedrs  is  somewhat  less  elaborate.  The  place  of  the  lower 
niches  is  taken  by  a  row  of  asdiculs  with  a  straight  entablature;  the 
pediments  of  the  upper  sediculas  are  alternately  pointed  and  round. 
There  are  no  pilasters  between  them.  The  exedrae,  the  best  pre- 
served of  which  are  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  side,  were  all  covered, 
and  in  some  of  them  fine  fragments  of  the  moulding  of  the  ceiling 
are  extant.  The  exedr®  were  intended  for  the  use  of  visitors,  who 
(e,  g,)  took  shelter  here  in  bad  weather. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  court,  in  front  of  the  large  flight  of  steps 
ascending  on  the  W.  to  the  great  temple,  stood  the  colossal  Attar, 
one  half  of  which,  with  the  steps  which  the  priests  ascended  at  the 
time  of  sacrifice,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations.  The 
other  half  was  destroyed  during  the  erection  of  the  basilica  (see 
below).  To  the  N.  and  S.  of  the  altar  were  two  oblong  basins  for  lustra- 
tion, part  of  the  kerb  of  which,  with  beautiful  reliefs  of  festoons, 
heads,  sea-lions,  and  the  like,  has  been  preserved.  —  Immediately 
above  the  altar ,  a  Basilica  was  built  at  a  later  date,  probably  by 
Theodosius  (p.  324),  and  remains  of  it  are  plainly  visible.  This 
church  was  constructed  originally  with  its  front  toward  the  W.,  but 
at  some  later  alteration  it  was  made  to  face  the  E.  On  the  W.  it 
is  terminated  by  a  thick  rectilineal  wall;  thus  the  three  apses  were 
not  visible  from  vnthout.  They  stand  on  the  spot  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  temple  steps,  which  were  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  new  building.  To  the  S.  of  the  basilica  lay  a  Basin  surrounded 
with  vaulted  corridors,  probably  belonging  to  a  bath  connected 
with  the  church.  This  was  built  over  the  ancient  basin  of  lustration, 
which  has  in  consequence  been  partly  destroyed. 

The  Great  Temple  itself  was  consecrated  to  all  the  gods  of 
Ueliopolis,  or,  according  to  a  later  statement,  to  Jupiter  (see 
p.  324);  it  was  also  known  as  the  Trillthon  Temple  (see  p.  330). 
F«w  remains  of  it  are  now  extant.  The  six  huge  *  Columns  of  the 
Pb&isttle,  over  60  ft.  in  height,  are  visible  to  the  traveller  long 
before  he  reaches  Ba'albek.  The  yellowish  stone  of  which  they  are 
composed  looks  particularly  well  by  evening-light.  The  columns, 
which  do  not  taper,  have  Corinthian  capitals.  The  architrave  is  in 
three  sections.  Above  it  is  a  frieze  with  a  close  row  of  corbels, 
V7hich  appear  to  have  borne  small  lions.  Still  higher  is  tooth  mould- 
ing, then  Corinthian  corbels,  and  still  higher  a  cornice,  in  all  17  ft. 
high.  The  smooth  shafts  are  7V2  ^t.  in  diameter,  and  consist  of 
three  pieces  held  together  with  iron.  The  Turks  have  barbarously 
made  incisions  in  the  columns  at  several  places,  in  order  to  remove 
the  iron  cramps.  The  peristyle,  of  which  these  six  columns  formed 
part,  had  19  columns  on  each  side  and  10  at  each  end,  and  many 
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of  these  now  lie  scattered  arotmd.  —  For  the  Suhstmetions  of  the 
temple,  see  p.  330. 

Proceeding  towards  the  S.E.  from  the  six  columns,  we  reach 
the  *Temple  of  Bacchus,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  temple  is  one 
of  the  best-preserved  and  most  beautiful  antique  buildings  in  Syria. 
It  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  it»  own,  lower  than  the  larger  temple, 
and  quite  unconnected  with  it.  It  has  no  court,  but  was  approached 
from  the  E.  by  a  stair,  now  partly  hidden  by  the  Arab  wall,  ascend- 
ing in  three  sections  direct  to  the  portal. 

The  Pbbistylb,  partly  preserved,  had  fifteen  unfluted  columns  on 
each  side,  and  eight  at  the  ends.  The  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella 
are  10  ft.  apart.  The  columns,  including  the  Corinthian  capitals, 
are  62^/2  ft.  in  height,  and  bear  a  lofty  entablature  with  a  handsome 
double  frieze.  The  entablature  is  connected  with  the  cella  by  huge 
slabs  of  stone,  which  form  a  very  elaborately  executed  coffered 
ceiling,  consisting  of  hexagons,  rhomboids,  and  triangles  with  cen- 
tral ornaments,  while  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  btists 
of  emperors  and  gods  relieved  by  foliage,  which  havej  however,  been 
terribly  mutilated.  The  leaf-work  is  beautifully  executed,  recalling 
the  Byzantine  style  in  its  treatment.  Four  connected  columns  are 
preserved  on  the  S.  side,  but  of  the  others  the  bases  only  are  left, 
most  of  the  shafts  having  been  thrown  down  from  the  stylobate. 
Here,  too,  the  Turks  have  destroyed  the  shafts  and  bases  of  the 
columns,  in  order  to  extract  the  iron.  On  the  W.  side  three  columns 
are  still  upright,  and  connected  with  each  other ;  of  the  others  frag- 
ments alone  remain.  Huge  masses  of  the  coffered  ceiling  have  fallen 
in,  one  of  the  finest  fragments  being  a  female  bust  surrounded  by 
five  other  busts.  The  peristyle  on  the  N.  side  is  almost  entirely 
preserved.  Its  ceiling  consists  of  thirteen  more  or  less  damaged  sec- 
tions with  fine  busts. 

The  flight  of  steps  at  the  E.  end  (see  above)  leads  to  a  Vestibule, 
In  front  is  a  row  of  8  columns  of  the  peristyle  (see  above)  with 
smooth  shafts,  behind  which  is  a  second  row  (prostyle)  of  6  fluted 
columns,  flanked  by  two  of  the  smooth  columns  of  the  peristyle. 
This  second  row,  with  the  projecting  walls  of  the  cella  (ants), 
before  each  of  which  stood  another  fluted  column,  formed  the  actual 
vestibule.  —  Traversing  the  portico,  we  come  to  the  very  elabora- 
tely executed  *Portal  of  the  temple,  the  gem  of  the  structure.  The 
door-posts  are  lavishly  enriched  with  vines ,  garlands ,  and  other 
symbols  of  Bacchus ;  to  the  left,  at  the  base,  the  youthful  god  is 
represented  suckled  by  a  nymph ,  while  above  are  satyrs  and 
bacchantes.  The  lintel  consists  of  three  stones.  On  its  soffit  is 
the  figure  of  an  eagle,  holding  in  its  claws  the  caducous  and  in 
its  beak  long  garlands,  the  ends  of  which  are  held  by  genii.  On 
both  sides  of  the  main  portal  are  two  small  doors.  Above  these, 
round  the  wall,  runs  a  frieze  which  was  obviously  intended  to  be 
adorned  with  representations  in  relief;  only  a  small  part  of  this, 
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however,  to  the  right  of  the  door  of  the  cella,  has  heen  executed 
(representation  of  a  sacritlcial  procession).  On  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Cella  are  piers  containing  spiral  staircases.  By  the 
right  (N.)  staircase  we  can  ascend  to  the  roof.  The  cella  is  about 
87  ft.  long  and  73 Y2  ^t*  hroad.  The  N.  side  is  less  injured  than 
the  S.  The  system  of  mural  decoration  here  is  that  characteristic 
of  the  buildings  of  Ba'albek :  each  side-wall  of  the  cella  is  divided 
Into  fields  by  six  fluted  semi  -  columns ,  while  the  walls  of  the 
adyton,  to  the  W.,  are  each  articulated  by  three  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  capitals  are  very  elaborate.  The  wall-faces  between  have  two 
sediculse  (niches)  above  each  other ,  the  lower  with  a  semicircular 
pediment,  the  upper  with  a  pointed  pediment,  and  both  elabor- 
ately decorated.  The  upper  niche  In  the  middle  of  the  N.  wall  now 
bears  a  tablet  commemorating  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor.  — 
The  Adyton  at  the  W.  end  of  the  cella  lay  at  some  height  above  its 
floor.  A  staircase  in  three  sections  and  occupying  the  whole  width 
of  the  room  ascended  to  a  platform  or  landing,  on  which  rise  two 
half-columns.  Between  these,  a  second  flight  of  seven  steps  led  to 
the  adyton  proper.  The  wall  on  each  side  of  the  latter  staircase  is 
adorned  with  reliefs  representing  Dionysos  with  bacchantes  and 
maenads.  The  base  for  the  statue  of  the  god  is  still  recognizable. 
Between  the  half- column  on  the  N.  and  the  N.  wall  are  steps 
descending  to  a  crypt  consisting  of  two  vaulted  chambers;  a  cor- 
responding staircase  on  the  S.  side  ascends  to  the  S.  aisle  of  the 
adyton. 

Opposite  the  facade  of  this  temple  stands  a  later  Arabian 
building  with  a  stalactite  portal,  constructed  largely  of  ancient 
materials. 

The  extensive  Souterrains  or  Vaults  (entrance  c  on  the  ground- 
plan)  were  intended  to  raise  the  level  of  the  temple.  Some  of  the 
cellars  were  used  as  shops.  Another  vaulted  gallery  on  the  N.  cor- 
responds to,  and  runs  parallel  with,  that  on  the  S.  These  vaults  bear 
the  Propylaea  and  the  rows  of  columns  as  well  as  the  walls  of  all  the 
buildings  which  surround  the  elevated  courts.  The  vaults  are  ad- 
joined by  two  low  side-chambers  (exedrae),  one  under  the  N.E.  and 
one  under  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  altar-court  (PI.  &,  &);  both  of  these 
were  accessible  from  the  outside.  That  to  the  S.,  which  is  still  in 
good  preservation,  is  elaborately  decorated;  the  spaces  between  the 
Corinthian  pilasters  are  filled  with  niches  in  the  shape  of  shells 
surmounted  by  arched  or  pointed  gables  (resembling  those  in  the 
exedrsB  of  the  altar-court,  see  pp.  326,  327).  The  cofiTered  and  vaulted 
ceiling  is  adorned  with  fine  reliefs.  The  facade  of  the  chamber  had 
four  Ionic  columns,  the  spaces  between  which  have  been  built  up 
by  the  Arabs. 

Enclosing  Wall.  The  Great  Temple  stood  upon  an  elevated 
Terrace.  Its  stylobate  lay  44^2  ft-  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and 
about  23  ft.  above  that  of  the  altar-court.   For  the  construction  ol 
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this  terrace  large  Subiiruetions  were  necessary.  To  the  N.,  W.,  and 
S.  of  the  temple-foundations  and  at  a  distance  from  them  of  about 
33  ft.  ran  the  outer  enclosing  wall  of  the  terrace.  The  interyening 
space  was  filled  up  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  This  construction 
may  now  be  best  studied  on  the  N.  side,  where  a  large  number  of 
the  intervening  blocks  have  been  removed  for  use  in  other  buildings. 
This  procedure  has  created  a  large  moat  or  ditch  between  the  ex- 
terior wall  and  the  foundation-wall,  and  this  ditch  is  entered  by  a 
gate  formed  in  the  outer  wall  at  a  later  period.  The  foundation- 
wall  thus  exposed  to  view  consists  of  13  courses  of  drafted  stones, 
each  course  being  3^/4  ft.  high.  On  the  N.,  the  enclosing  wall  meets 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  wall  of  the  large  Forecourt,  which  projects 
about  75  ft.  beyond  the  enclosing  wall.  A  portal  here  led  into  the 
vaults ;  to  the  left,  above  this  portal,  lies  a  second  door  (now  walled 
up)  with  Corinthian  columns.  The  outer  wall  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  stones  of  extraordinary  size.  The  lowest  course  consisted  of  stones 
of  moderate  size,  above  which  there  appear  to  have  been  three  other 
layers,  each  about  13  ft.  in  height.  The  lowermost  of  these  three 
courses,  which  is  still  extant  on  all  three  sides,  consists  of  stones 
each  about  31  ft.  long,  13  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  thick.  The  middle 
row  is  extant  on  the  W.  side  only  and  there  consists  of  three 
gigantic  *Bloeh8,  One  of  these  is  about  64  ft.,  another  63^/4  ft.,  and 
a  third  63  ft.  in  length  -,  each  of  them  is  about  13  ft.  high ,  and 
about  10  ft.  thick.  The  greatest  marvel  is  that  they  have  been  raised 
to  the  top  of  a  substruction  already  23  ft.  high.  It  was  probably 
from  these  three  extraordinary  blocks  that  the  temple  derived  its 
name  of  Trilithon  (*three-stoned').  The  uppermost  row  has  long 
been  missing.  The  numerous  carefully  ehiselled  square  holes  ob- 
served on  the  blocks,  were  probably  intended  for  the  insertion  of 
levers.  On  the  W.  side  an  Arab  wall  has  been  erected  on  the  top 
of  the  large  blocks. 

In  the  modem  village ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  is  the  Temple 
of  Venus  for  possibly  of  Fortuna)^  a  small,  well-preserved  circular 
structure  (key  with  the  custodian  of  the  Acropolis).  Curiously 
enough ,  the  steps  ascend  to  it  011  the  N.  side.  At  the  top  a  pair 
of  columns  stood  both  to  the  right  and  left;  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  cella-wall  were  also  flanked  by  two  columns ,  of  which  one 
(a  monolith)  is  still  standing.  The  rounded  cella  stands  at  the 
back  of  this  straight  facade.  The  ornamentation  of  the  interior  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis;  below  are  niches, 
surmounted  by  sdiculse  with  pointed  pediments.  The  outside  is  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  this  temple,  which  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
late-Roman  baroque  style.  The  cella  is  surrounded  by  fine  Corinthian 
monolithic  columns.  The  podium  between  these  columns  is  not  con- 
vex, as  the  wall  of  the  cella  would  seem  to  suggest,  but  concave,  as 
is  also  the  entablature,  the  cornice  of  which  is  lavishly  enriched. 
The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns  are  pentagonal.   Between  the 
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eorresponding  pllasteis  or  responds  of  the  cella-wall  are  shell-niclies, 
with  a  carved  architrave  home  hy  small  Corinthian  pilasters.  Along 
the  apper  part  of  the  vtrall  of  the  cella  rans  a  frieze  with  wreaths 
of  foliage.  The  building  was  formerly  used  as  a  Greek  chapel  (of 
St.  Barbara),  whence  the  remains  of  crosses  on  the  interior  walls. 

Enyibons  of  Ba'albek.  At  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sheikh 
'AbdalM  (so  named  after  the  grave  of  a  saint),  V2  M.  to  the  S.W, 
of  Ba'albek,  are  the  ancient  Quarries,  where  another  colossal  hewn 
block  (Hajar  el-Hubld,  or  *  Stone  of  the  Pregnant  Woman'),  probably 
likewise  destined  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Acropolis  (p.  330),  but  not  yet  separated  from  the  rock,  is 
still  to  be  seen.  It  is  70  ft.  in  length,  14  ft.  high,  and  13  ft.  wide, 
and  would  probably  weigh  at  least  1000  tons.  How  such  a  mass  of 
stone  could  be  transported  remains  an  insoluble  problem.  From 
the  hill  above  (4070  ft.)  we  enjoy  an  admirable  survey  of  the  little 
town,  the  Acropolis ,  the  beautiful  wide  plain  with  its  red  earth 
(coloured  with  oxide  of  iron),  the  summit  of  the  Sannin,  and  to 
the  N.  of  it  the  Munei^ireh  mountain,  with  its  wooded  slopes.  To 
the  E.,  in  the  small  valley  separating  this  spur  from  Anti-Libanus, 
is  the  spring  B&s  el- Ain  (see  below).  On  the  hill  are  the  remains 
of  a  Moslem  chapel,  and  higher  up  is  the  tomb  (see  above),  sur- 
rounded with  fragments  of  columns.  The  old  town-walls  of  Ba'albek 
skirt  the  slopes  of  this  hill.  —  Following  the  slope  towards  the  N.E., 
we  come  to  a  heap  of  fragments  of  columns,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
to  large  Rock  Tombs  extending  along  the  N.E.  slope.  [From  this 
point  we  may  return  through  the  town.]  —  If  we  follow  the  hill  to 
the  right,  we  may  proceed  to  (20  min.)  Rds  el- Ain.  A  copious 
brook  here  bursts  from  the  earth  and  is  enclosed  in  a  basin.  Ad- 
jacent are  the  ruins  of  two  Mosques,  The  smaller  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  by  Melik  ez-?&hir  in  670  of  the  Hegira 
(1272),  and  the  larger  by  his  son  Melik  el-As'ad.  The  outer  wall 
of  the  latter  is  still  standing.  From  this  point  a  shady  road  following 
the  course  of  the  brook  brings  us  in  ^4  hr.  back  to  the  town. 


40.   From  Ba'albek  to  Tripoli  and  Beirtlt  vift  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon. 

4-5  Days.  From  Ba'albek  to  the  Cedars  a  ride  of  9V4  hrs*  i  tbence  to  Tripoli 
8>/4  bra.;  thence  to  Beii^t  i6V«  hrs.  —  It  is  preferable  (and  even  necessary 
for  travellers  not  provided  with  tents)  to  devote  5  days  to  the  expedition. 
We  spend  the  first  night  at  Deir  a-Ahmar  (3  hrs.)  or  at  'Aineita  (2SA  hrs. 
farther),  both  of  which  afford  very  modest  quarters  \  the  second  night  at 
(61/4  hrs.  from  'Aneita)  EJtden  (or  at  Bsherreh;  i*/i  hrs.) ;  the  third  night  at 
THpoH  (4»/4  hrs.  •,  9»/4  hrs.  from  Bsherreh);  the  4th  night  at  JebHl  (9V4  hrs. ; 
poor  accommodation).  —  In  spring,  until  about  the  end  of  May,  the  tour 
over  Mt.  Lebanon  on  horseback  is  generally  impracticable  owing  to  the 
snow.  In  that  case  the  Cedars  may  b^  visited  on  foot  from  'Aineita 
(3V?  hys.  each  way),  oign^ed  by GoOg Ic 
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The  road  passes  the  KUhUik,  a  large  barrack  of  the  time  of 
Ibr&him  Pasha,  and  crosses  the  plain  towards  the  N.W.  After  4  min. 
it  turns  to  the  right,  and  after  27  min.  to  the  right  again.  On  the 
left  we  see  the  -village  of  Hdshet  ea-Sdf.  We  next  pass  (5  min.)  the 
village  of  Ya'di  (left),  which  is  occupied  by  Met4wileh  (p.  Ixxiii), 
and  is  badly  supplied  with  water.  Farther  on  (28  min.)  our  road 
is  joined  by  another  from  the  left.  In  the  fields  to  the  left  we  soon 
see  (17  min.)  the  large  Column  of  Ya'dt,  which  we  may  reach  by 
making  a  digression  of  10  minutes.  It  is  a  memorial  monument  with 
an  illegible  inscription  on  the  N.  side,  standing  on  a  pedestal  about 
6V2  ^*«  liig^  ftTid  altogether  about  65  ft.  in  height.  The  Corinthian 
capital  is  much  disintegrated.  —  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  end  of 
the  plain;  towards  the  S.  rises  Mt.  Hermon.  We  now  ride  by  a 
stony  path  to  the  N.  round  a  hill.   In  32  min.  we  reach  — 

Deir  el-Ahmari  an  extensive  village  with  a  large  church.  Here 
begins  the  territory  of  the  Maronites  (p.  Ixli),  who  are  rather  im- 
portunate. The  water  is  bad.  The  village  derives  its  name  ('red 
church')  from  the  abundant  red  stone  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  guide  from  Deir  el-Ahmar  to  'Aineita  is  necessary.  We  first 
enter  the  small  valley  to  the  S.W.  of  the  village,  and  ascend  a  bad 
path  through  an  oak-wood.  The  oaks  are  low,  but  have  thick 
trunks ,  and  are  interspersed  with  juniper  and  barberry.  After 
40  min.  on  the  height  we  avoid  a  path  to  the  right,  and  in  25  min. 
descend  into  a  green  valley  which  we  go  up.  Proceeding  in  a  N, 
direction,  we  cross  several  small  valleys  with  numerous  transverse 
paths  and  pass  the  village  of  Bsheitiyeh  on  our  left.  In  1^/4  hr.  we 
reach  the  miserable  Maronite  village  of  'Aineitai  near  which  is  a 
dale  planted  with  walnuts.  We  cross  this  dale  by  the  upper  (N.) 
road  (5  min.)j  on  our  left  is  a  beautiful  spring,  and  then  a  second 
and  larger  one  (12  min.).  Here  we  take  the  path  to  the  left,  whi«h 
ascends  along  the  right  slope  of  the  valley.  After  25  min.  we  pass 
a  gorge  ascending  to  the  right.  The  path  ascends  steeply  in  wind- 
ings, continuing  to  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  village  of  'Aineita,  of 
the  Lake  of  Yammilneh  to  the  S.,  and  of  the  range  of  Anti-Libanus 
opposite.  After  55  min.  we  cross  to  the  left  side  of  the  valley. 
In  20  min.  more  we  reach  the  top  of  the  pass  of  the  Jebel  el-Arz, 
or  'Cedar  Monntaixi'  (7700  ft.),  on  which  snow  often  lies  even 
in  summer.  The  range  of  Lebanon  stretches  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ; 
its  chief  summits  rising  to  the  N.  of  the  pass  are  Dahr  el-Kodib 
(10,050  ft.),  Nah'a  esh-ShemeUa  or  El-Misktyeh  (10,037  ft.),'  and 
Jebel  Makmal  (10,013  ft.).  The  view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  is 
very  extensive.  The  whole  landscape  seems  tinted  with  different 
shades  of  blue,  from  the  dark  blue  of  the  foreground  to  the  pale 
blue  of  the  horizon.  The  valley  of  the  Bik&'  (p-  ^9^)  is  spread 
like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  long  range  of  Anti-Libanus  termin- 
ates with  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hermon,  to  the  right  of  which  the 
depression  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  distinguishable.    Towards  the  S. 
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the  Jebel  Sannin  (p.  288)  and  the  lake  of  Yammuneh  (p.  332) 
are  visible.  Towards  the  W.  lies  Tripoli,  with  its  harbour.  The 
foreground  consists  of  a  grand  amphitheatre  of  mountains  with  the 
cedar  groves. 

We  now  descend  into  the  valley  where  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
Nahr  Kadtsha  ('sacred  river')  begins.  In  II/4  hr.  we  reach  the  bed 
of  the  brook,  and  in  20  min.  more  the  famous  group  of  — 

*Cedar8  (6315  ft.  above  the  sea),  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Dahr 
el-Kodth  (p.  332),  a  precipitous  and  bald  snowy  peak.  Opposite 
them,  'to  the  N.W. ,  rises  the  peak  of  Fum  el-Mtzdb  (10,049  ft.).  The 
group,  protected  by  a  wall,  occupies  the  top  of  a  hill  (a  moraine), 
on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  runs  a  water-course.    It  is  one  of 


the  smaller  groups,  and  contains  about  400  very  old  trees,  the 
tallest  of  which,  howeyer,  does  not  exceed  80  ft  in  height.  The 
rock  on  which  they  grow  is  white  limestone,  and  the  decaying 
spines,  cones,  and  other  matter  have  formed  a  dark-coloured  soil. 
The  oldest  trees,  seven  in  number,  are  on  the  S.E.  height.  In  the 
midst  of  the  N.W.  cluster  stands  a  Maronite  chapel.  A  few  paces 
to  the  N.  of  the  chapel  by  the  house  stands  the  largest  cedar  j  it 
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has  a  oiroumfereiice  of  47  feet.  The  peasants  celebrate  an  annual 
festival  here  in  August. 

The  Cedar  (OtdruM  lAbaM;  Arab,  arg^  Hebrew  euriuz)  is  always  men- 
tioned in  ancient  works  of  botany  as  the  noblest  of  trees.  The  Israelites 
especially  admired  it  as  the  ornament  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxzi.  3  et  aeq. ; 
Psalms  xoii.  12,  oiv.  16),  where  it  formerly  covered  many  sammits  that 
are  now  bare.  !No  such  trees  grew  in  the  land  of  Israel,  so  that  Solomon 
caused  cedars  to  be  brought  from  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  V.  6) ,  and  a  supply  from  the  same  source  was  obtained  for  the 
second  Temple  (Esra  iii.  7).  The  trunk  of  the  cedar  was  also  used  for 
the  masts  of  ships  (Esek.  xxvii.  5).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by 
aerae*  the  Hebrews  may  also  have  meant  other  trees  of  the  pine  family. 

The  cedar  belongs  to  the  conifers,  most  nearly  resembling  the  larch, 
but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  its  evergreen  leaves  which  do  not  fall  off 
in  winter,  by  the  horizontal  roof-like  spreading  of  its  branches,  and  by 
its  superior  size  in  every  part,  and  especially  by  its  cones,  which  are 
nearly  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg.  So  flatly  do  the  branches  and  twigs  of 
the  cedar  extend  from  the  trunk,  that  the  cones  seem  to  He  upon  them 
as  if  on  small  patches  of  meadow.  In  the  character  of  its  branches  the 
cedar  resembles  the  oak.  The  wood  is  whitish  and  moderately  soft,  and 
for  economical  use  is  far  inferior  to  the  timber  of  the  cypress.  The 
great  modem  region  of  cedars  is  the  Gilician  Taurus,  where  the  exten- 
sive mountain-range  beyond  Mersina  and  Tarsus,  and  above  the  ravines, 
is  beautifully  clothed  with  these  trees,  interspersed  with  black  firs.  In 
the  Taurus,  as  well  as  on  Lebanon,  two  varieties  occur:  one  is  the  dark 
green,  with  bright  green  leaves;  the  other  the  silvery  white,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  a  bluish  bloom.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  only  a  local 
form  of  a  more  widely  extended  species ,  of  which  there  are  two  other 
varieties,  viz.  the  cedar  of  the  Himalaya  (Cedrus  deodara  Boxhurgh)  and 
that  of  the  Atlas  (Cedi'us  atlantica  ManetH).  Between  these  three  great 
groups  there  is  no  specific  distinction;  they  differ  merely  in  size,  and 
somewhat  in  habits,  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  bel(/ng.  The 
Indian  cedar,  the  'wood  of  the  gods'  (dSvad&ru)  in  Sanscrit,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  trees  in  existence.  It  attains  a  height  of  165  ft.  (twice 
that  of  the  Lebanon  cedar)  and  a  circumference  of  39  ft.,  while  Its  cones 
are  also  much  larger.  The  cedar  of  the  Atlas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  smaller 
than  that  of  Lebanon ;  its  leaves  are  very  short,  its  cones  smaller,  and  its 
growth  more  gnarled.  —  The  cedar  has  been  frequently  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  thrives  particularly  well  in  England.  The  famous  Enfield 
cedar  was  planted  between  1662  and  1670.  One  specimen  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  at  Paris  dates  from  1  *3d,  but  is  not  so  tall  as  one  near  Geneva, 
which  has  attained  a  height  of  121  ft. 

Leaving  the  Cedars,  we  again  turn  towards  the  W.  and  descend 
to  the  road,  which  we  follow  towards  the  N.W.  In  25  min.  the  path 
divides,  the  branch  to  the  left  leading  to  Bsherreh  (p.  335).  We 
keep  to  the  right  and  pass  (20  min.)  the  large  spring 'Ain  en-Neba\ 
We  obtain  repeated  glimpses  of  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  which  is 
surrounded  by  villages.  In  40  min.  we  reach  the  beginning  of  a  large 
basin,  into  which  we  descend.  After  1  hr.  we  cross >  valley  which 
descends  from  the  monastery  of  Mdr  Serkis.  Skirting  the  margin 
of  the  gorge,  we  ascend  to  (V4  hr.)  Eliden  (4740  ft. ;  Hdtel  Asiid 
Sachia^  pens.  6-8  fr. ;  Pierre  Siade^  pens.  4-6 fr.,  plain;  tents  are 
pitched  under  the  walnuts  above  the  village).  The  village  (ca.  450 
Maronite  families)  lies  on  a  slope  at  the  extremity  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  of  the  Kadisha,  and  is 
encircled  with  pines,  mulberry  and  fig  trees,  and  vineyards,  On  the 
E.  side  flows  a  large  brook,  ogtzedbyGoogle 
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Fkom  ths  Cedabs  to  Euosm  via  Bsherreu  and  KAiiN<3fiiN  (61/1  hrs.; 
interesting).  From  the  point  where  the  path  divides  (26  min.  from  the 
Cedars,  see  p.  834)  we  descend  a  steep  path  through  a  side-valley,  watered 
hy  the  'Ain  en-Neha'  (p.  334),  to  (4) min.)  Btherreh  (Hdtel  BeauU  d' Orient, 
H6t.  des  Cidres  du  Liban,  pens,  at  both  5  fr.)t  beaatifuUy  situated  on  a  spur 
above  the  Kadisha  valley,  the  slopes  of  which  are  terraced ,  and  planted 
with  walnut,  fig,  mulberry,  and  poplar.  The  country  gives  manifest 
tokens  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  village  has 
four  churches  and  a  Latin  monastery,  the  large  Maronite  church  being 
apparently  old.    [Fr9m  Bsherreh  to  Beirut  via  Kbirbet  Afkft,  see  p.  341.] 

From  Bsherreh  we  descend  the  valley  on  the  right  side  (guide  neces- 
sary). In  a  sheltered  situation  below  is  visible  a  small  M:ironite  monastery ; 
on  the  opposite  hill  is  the  village  of  Bak^fra,  and  farther  off  Bkarkdsheh 
(p.  341).  On  the  hill  to  the  right,  after  16  min.,  we  see  DHr  Hamalldh,  and 
to  the  left,  below,  Mdr  Jirjis.  After  6  min.,  a  large  brook  5  then  Deir  Mdr 
Tedrus,  on  the  hill  to  the  right;  opposite,  on  the  left  side  of  the  valley, 
the  village  of  Bet'^n.    In  12  min.  more  we  cross  the  Wddi  Hajtt.    After 

11  min.  we  pass  under  an  arch  of  the  aqueduct  of  HajU.  .  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  lies  ffasrUn  (p.  841).  In  34  min.*  we  pass  opposite  to 
Dimdn.  Below,  towards  the  valley,  lies  Bldzeh.  We  then  obtain  a  view 
(1/4  hr.)  into  the  profound  Wddi  Kanndbin.  After  a  very  steep  descent  of 
•/i  hr.  we  reach  the  monastery  of* — 

]|Uinn6bin  (where  the  monks  entertain  travellers  hospitably,  comp. 
p.  xvii).  The  monastery,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  xotvd^iov 
(monastery),  stands  romantically  poised  on  the  rock  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Kadisha  valley,  about  390  ft.  above  its  bed,  and  enclosed  by  precipitous 
mountains.  The  hills  are  sprinkled  with  villages  with  gleaming  white 
churches.  The  country  is  richly  cultivated.  The  gorges  contain  numerous 
caverns,  once  used  as  hermitages.  The  monastery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Theodosius  the  Great  (379-395).  Since  the  middle  of  the 
15th  cent,  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Maronite  patriarchs,  whose  tombs 
lie  beneath  the  church.  The  patriarchs  bear  the  title  'Patriarch  of  Antioch* 
and  now  reside  at  the  adjacent  village  of  DimHn  (see  a^ove). 

We  again  ascend  the  hill  by  the  same  path,  and  after  23  min.  turn  to 
the  left.  In  the  valley  below  lies  the  village  of  Sib'il.  In  25  min.  we  reach 
the  village  of  Eawar.  A  valley  Opens  here  to  the  right,  on  the  slope  of 
which  Ehden  tp.  334)  is  situated.    Nearer   is  the  village  of  Bdn.     After 

12  min.  we  cross  a  small  valley  \  B&n  is  left  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
soon  see  the  monastery  of  J^ezhayA  in  the  valley  below  Mdr  AntCn  Ktzhayd^ 
and  reach  it  in  ^  min.  more.*  The  monastery  contains  a  printing-office, 
and  also  several  rooms  for  travellers.    The  church  was  erected  in  1860. 

We  retrace  our  steps,  cross  the  bridge,  and  ascend  to  the  left.  After 
10  min.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  charming  retrospect.  40  min. 
Kafr  8db,  a  large  village,  opposite  to  ^Anturin.  In  20  min.  we  come  to 
the  bridge  crossing  the  Ehden,  and  in  V«^^'  more  Ehden  itself  (p.  334). 

From  Ehden  we  proceed  towards  the  W.  from  the  village.  After 
V4  hr.  we  enjoy  a  grand  prospect  towards  the  sea.  The  bad  road 
next  enters  (8/4  hr.)  the  wooded  Wddi  HeirHna.  The  path  divides 
(25  min.),  that  to  the  left  being  the  better ;  (8  min.)  Murhef  Kersd- 
My  eh  is  seen  below.  The  path  reaches  (33  min.)  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  passes  (21  min.)  a  small  valley  containing  water,  and 
(23  min.)  affords  a  view  of  Mershtneh  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  We 
have  now  reached  the  hill-country.  After  10  min.  we  leave  the 
village  of  lyalj  with  its  castle,  on  a  hill  to  the  right.  We  pass 
(18  min.)  Kafr  Hatta  and  reach  (20  min.)  Zegharta,  with  its  large 
church,  the  winter-quarters  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ehden. 
The  path  descends  hence  into  the  valley  of  the  KadUha,  which  is 
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here  &  considerable  stream,  and  crosses  the  bridge.  To  the  right, 
on  the  hill  (10  min.),  we  see  the  weli  of  Arddt,  and  (10  min.)  on 
the  left  Hdret  Nejdeldya,  In  ^2  ^^'  ^^  ^i^ter  the  olive  plantations, 
and  10  min.  later  see  Tripoli  below,  which  we  reach  in  3  min.  more. 

Tripoli.  —  The  Bailwat  Station  (.Oare;  PI.  C,2)  for  the  new  line  to 
Horns  (see  p.  871)  lies  on  the  shore  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  near  the  Burj 
es-Sebi'  (p.  337). 

Hotels.  In  Tripoli:  Bdiel  d'Angleierre,  H6t.  Beauti  cT Orient  (landlord, 
Iskander  Shawi,  an  Arab;  pens.  8  fr.,  wine  extra),  both  in  the  main  street. 
—  At  El-MinE  (p.  838):  HdM  Bellevw  (PI.  a;  A,  1),  at  the  landing-place; 
Palace  Hotel  (PI.  b;  A,  1). 

Consulates.  Great  Britain,  0»  H.  FUtmaurieey  C.  £.,  C.  M.  O. ,  acting 
consul-general;  United  States  and  Germany,  Dr.  Harris  (of  the  American 
Mission),  consular  agent  (at  El-MinE);  Norway,  W.  F.  RiUy,  vice-consol; 
France,  Hepp,  yice-consnl;  Austria -Hungary,  R.  Catz^is,  consular  agent; 
Netherlands,  Ch.  Calz^iij  vice-consul;  Russia,  O.  Catzeflis^  vice-consul. 

Post  Officks.  French  (PI.  10;  A,  1),  Atutro- Hungarian  ^  Ruuian^  and 
Turkish^  at  El-Min^ ;  also  offices  in  the  town.  —  Tdbkish  and  Intebnational 
Tblbobaph  Offices  in  the  town  and  at  £1-Min&  (PI.  A,  1).  —  Banks. 
Branches  of  the  German  Palestine  Bank  (PI.  2;  D,  8)  and  the  Batique  Ottomans 
(P1.1;D,  3). 

Tbahwat  to  £1-Min&  in  25  min.  (1st  class  4,  2nd.  cl.  2  metalliks).  — 
Stbambbs,  see  p.  364. 

Tripoli  (Tardbulus)^  the  capital  of  a  Liwa  in  the  ViUyet  of  Beiriit, 
has  30,000  inhabitants :  24,000  Moslems ,  4500  Orthodox  Greeks, 
1500  Maronites.  The  town  contains  14  mosques,  1  synagogue,  and 
14  churches,  of  which  3  are  Greek-Orthodox,  5  Latin  (yi%.  2  belong- 
ing to  the  Franciscans,  1  to  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity,  1  to  the 
Lazarists,  and  1  to  the  Carmelites),  4  Marouite,  1  United  Greek, 
1  Protestant.  The  American  Presbyterian  mission  has  a  station  and 
girls'  school ;  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity  have  an  orphanage  and 
a  girls*  home;  and  the  Fr^res  des  Ecoles  Chr^tiennes  have  a  con- 
vent and  school  both  here  and  at  El-Mifi&.  The  Moslems  and  other 
confessions  also  have  their  schools.  The  Moslems  are  said  still  to 
possess  valuable  libraries  here.  In  1910  the  port  was  entered  and 
cleared  by  661  steamers  of  896,164  tons  register  and  by  1944  sail- 
ing ships  of  41,444  tons.  In  1909  the  imports  (chiefly  cotton  goods 
and  other  manufactures)  were  valued  at  300,000^.,  the  exports  at 
400,000i.  (raw  silk  100, OOOi.,  soap  90,000^.,  oranges  and  lemons 
66,000^. ,  grain  60,000^.,  olive-oil  35,000^.).  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Rey&l^- Aleppo  railway  trade  has  steadily  diminished,  goods 
now  passing  to  and  from  the  interior  vi&BeirClt;  it  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  new  railway  from  Tripoli  to  Homs  (p.  371)  will 
revive  it.  Silk -weaving  and  soap -making  (11  factories)  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  environs  are  extremely  fertile;  olives,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  mulberries  (for  silk-worms)  are  largely  grown.  Tobacco 
is  also  cultivated. 

The  ancient  Phoenician  name  of  Tripoli  is  unknown.  The  town  was 
built,  probably  not  earlier  than  B.C.  7(X),  after  the  foundation  of  Aradus 
(p.  357),  and  was  a  member  of  the  Phoenician  League  (comp.  p.  270),  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  important  place.  It  then  lay  close  to  the 
sea.    The  Sidonians,  Tyrians,  and  Aradians   occupied  separate  quarters. 
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The  Seleueides  and  the  Romans  adorned  the  town  with  splendid  buildings  \ 
no  trace  of  them,  howeyer,  remains.  The  town  surrendered  to  the  Moslems 
without  resistance.  When  the  Crusaders  attacked  the  place  it  was  goyemed 
by  an  independent  emir.  The  siege  was  begun  by  the  Provenfal  Count 
Baymund  of  St.  Giles  in  1104,  and  in  order  to  prevent  possibility  of  relief, 
a  castle  was  built  on  the  hill  opposite,  named  by  the  Franks  Mons  Pelle- 
grinus,  and  by  the  Moslems  Sanjfl  (St.  Giles).  The  capture  of  the  town  was 
delayed  for  five  years,  and  when  it  was  taken  a  valuable  Arabic  library 
of  upwards  of  100,000  vols,  is  said  to  have  been  burned.  Under  the 
Franks  the  town  prospered  for  180  years,  in  spite  of  internal  discord  and 
terrible  earthquakes.  In  1289  it  was  captured  by  Sultan  Kilawdn  (p.  Ixxxv). 
At  that  period  no  fewer  than  4000  silk-weaving  looms  are  said  to  have  been 
worked  at  Tripoli.  The  modem  Moslem  Tardbulus  was  then  founded  a 
little  inland,  near  the  ^Pilgrims'  Mount".  In  the  16th  cent,  the  place  again 
became  large  and  populous,  and  consisted,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  a 
seaport  town  and  an  inland  town. 

Tripoli  is  considered  unhealthy,  althongh  fever  rarely  prevails 
until  the  end  of  summer,  and  is  seldom  dangerous.  The  Tripolitans 
call  their  town  Little  Damascus.  The  streets  are  toler&hly  paved 
and  provided  with  footways,  and  many  of  them  have  arcades,  as  at 
Jerusalem.  The  huilding  material  used  is  a  porous  conglomerate. 
The  aspect  of  many  streets  is  quite  mediosTal.  Native  silks  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  hazaar.  There  are  also  several  large  khins,  the  finest  of 
which  is  the  Khdn  es-Sdgha  (Pl.D,  2, 3).  Tripoli  is hest  surveyed  from 
the  castle-hill  (comp.  below j,  which  is  reached  in  about  5  minutes. 
Towards  the  S.W.  is  seen  the  Tailan  Mosque  (see  below).  Beyond 
the  town  extends  a  beautiful  forest  of  orchards.  On  the  promontory 
lies  the  seaport  of  £1-Mtnll ;  beyond  it  stretches  the  sea,  and  to  the 
S.  are  mountains.  Higher  up,  situated  on  a  narrow  ridge,  is  the 
Castle  (^Forteresse ;  PL  D,  3).  It  contains  few  relics  of  antiquity  and 
is  not  open  to  visitors.  Towards  the  S.  is  a  fragment  of  vaulting, 
possibly  the  remains  of  the  apse  of  a  Crusaders*  church.  Parts  of 
the  castle  may  have  belonged  to  Raymund*s  original  edifice  (see 
above).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  S.E.,  is  the  Derwishtyeh  (PI. 
D,  3),  a  monastery  of  dancing  dervishes.  —  On  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
castle  a  paved  path  descends  to  the  right,  and  from  this  point  we 
may  visit  the  restored  Taildn  Mosque  (PI.  C,  3).  Inside  the  court  is 
a  stalactite  portal.  The  minaret,  with  its  double  winding  staircase, 
is  interesting. 

On  the  coast  to  the  N.W.  of  Tripoli,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Rail- 
way Station  (PI.  C,  2;  p.  336),  rises  an  ancient  tower,  called  Burj 
es'Sebd'  (Tower  of  the  Lions ;  PI.  C,  1).  It  was  one  of  the  six  towers 
erected  in  the  middle  ages  between  the  Kad/isha  (here  called  Nahr 
Abu  'Ali;  PI.  D,  1)  and  the  seaport  of  El-Mtn&  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast.  High  up  on  Its  S.  side  are  six  slightly  pointed  windows, 
i  and  in  the  middle  a  large  arch.  The  portal  consists  of  a  pointed  arch 
{  of  white  and  black  stones  alternately.  The  inscription-slab  has  been 
'  removed.   To  the  E.,  near  the  bridge  across  the  Kadtsha,  is  another 

of  the  towers  called  Burj  Rds  en-Nahr  (PI.  D,  ij,  which  is  not  so 
well  preserved.  About  1/4  ^r*  to  t^©  W.  of  the  Buri-es-Seba'  is  the 
seaport  of  —  ^^"^  byV^OOgie 
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£1-Mln&  (hotels  and  tramway,  see  p.  336),  with  about  5000  in- 
hal).,  which  has  grown  in  importance  of  late  years.  On  the  N.W.  of 
the  town  is  a  Lighthowe  {Phare;  PI.  A,  1).  The  islands  forming  the 
harbour  are  seen  from  this  point.  Fine  sponges,  with  coral  still  ad- 
hering to  them,  are  offered  for  sale,  and  sometimes  also  antiquities. 
The  steamboat  offices,  the  International  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  A,  1), 
and  also  some  caf^s  are  at  the  harbour. 

About  5  min.  to  the  S.  of  the  harbour,  on  the  Beirut  road,  is  a 
modem  tower  called  Burj  esh-Sheikk  'AffQn,  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
Protestant  church;  to  the  right  is  the  Greek  church  (PI.  8;  A,  1); 
and  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  Franciscan  Oonvent  (PI.  3;  A,  1). 

From  Tripoli  to  EI-L&dikiyeb,  see  p.  866 ;  railway  or  carrirge-road  to 
Hums,  see  p.  3il. 

F&OM  Tbipoli  to  Bbi&ut,  56  M.,  carriage-road.  Following- the. 
telegraph-wires  to  the  S.W.  of  Tripoli,  we.  reach  (22  min.)  the  road 
leading  from  the  seaport  towards  the  S.,  and  ascend  (8  min.)  a  hill. 
After  17  min.  we  regain  the  coast,  and  in  20  min.  reach  the  yillage 
of  Kalamdnj  the  Calamos  of  Pliny.  The  road  now  crosses  the 
promontory  Rd$  en-NatHr.  After  3/^  hr.  we  see  the  village  of  NatCr 
below  us  to  the  right.  We  pass  (35  min.),  on  the  left,  the  village 
of  Zekrdn.  Farther  on,  below  us  to  the  right,  we  see  the  village 
of  Enfeh  (*nose'),  and  in  front  of  us  Rd$  Shakkd,  To  the  left  on  the 
slope  above  (40  min.)  we  see  the  village  of  Sikka  with  its  church. 
The  path  passes  (12  min.)  a  khiin,  and  beyond  the  Nahr  el-'AsfUr 
a  second,  in  the  background  of  the  picturesque  bay  of  Rds  Shakkd 
(35  min.).  This  promontory  was  the  ancient  Theouprosopon  ('god's 
visage').  Several  Greek  monasteries  are  situated  on  the  hill.  We 
surmount  the  precipitous  extremity  of  the  cape,  and  at  the  top 
(40  min.)  we  have  a  view,  to  the  N.,  of  the  barren  chalk  hills,  the 
Ras  en-NaJdr  (see  above),  and  El-Mina.  To  the  S.W.  lies  a  wooded 
valley,  into  which  we  descend  (1/2  hr.).  The  path  descends  the 
valley,  in  the  middle  of  which,  on  a  precipitous  rock,  rises  an 
Arabian  castle,  where  the  Metawileh  (p.  Ixxili)  formerly  levied  black- 
mail from  travellers.  After  12  min.,  a  bridge  over  the  Nahr  tl- 
Jauz;  5  min.,  a  brook  coming  from  the  S.  is  crossed,  and  tobacco- 
fields  are  passed.  We  soon  (10  min.)  quit  the  valley.  On  the  slope 
to  the  right  lies  the  village  of  Kubbeh,  and  nearer  the  sea  is  a  castle. 
In  20  min.  we  reach  Batriin. 

I8V2  M.  BatrtLn  (Turkish  telegraph-office),  the  ancient  Botrys, 
was  founded  by  the  Phcenicians  under  Itoba'al,  in  the  time  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, still  earlier  than  Aradus  (p.  357),  as  a  frontier-fortress 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast-route.  As,  however,  the  harbour  is  very 
small,  the  town  never  became  a  place  of  importance.  BatrAn  has 
about  5000  inhab.  (chiefly  Christians),  is  the  seat  of  a  Klimma^am, 
and  belongs  to  the  Sanjak  of  the  Lebanon  (p.  Ivii).  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  mediaeval  castle.  To  the  S.  of  BatrAn  arj9  several 
rock-tombs  with  sarcophagi.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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Beyond  Batidn  the  rooks  approach  the  sea,  where  they  are  curi- 
ously eroded.  We  follow  the  coast.  On  the  hill  to  the  left  is  (^33  min.) 
the  village  of  Kafr  'Abtta;  then  (16  min.)  that  of  Thum,  We  cross 
the  (12  min.)  Wddi  MtdfUn  hy  a  hridge.  High  iip  to  the  left 
(22  min.)  lies  the  village  otBerbdra.  On  the  hill  (27  min.),  to  the 
left,  is  El-Munsif;  (25  min.yAmkeid  ('Amshit),  a  waternsourse,  and 
two  khans ;  (12  min.)  another  khan.  On  the  hill  are  some  houses 
and  gardens  with  palms.  We  soon  obtain  (7  min.)  a  view  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  stretching  to  Beiriit.  Above  us,  to  the  left  (1/4  hr.),  is  an 
old  church.  We  next  pass  (13  min.)  a  khiln  and  a  water-course 
and  (10  min.)  a  rock-tomb  (below).   In  7  min.  more  we  enter  — 

Jebeily  an  unimportant  little  town  of  1000  inhab.,  throughout 
which  are  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  columns. 

Jebeil  was  the  ancient  Oebal^  the  inhabitants  of  which  (Giblites)  are 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  ^hewers  of  eU  ne'  (1  Kings  v.  18)  and  as  skilled 
in  shipbuilding  (Esek.  xxvii.  9).  The  Giblites  were  related  to  the  Bery- 
tans.  The  Greeks  called  the  town  Byblos.  Byblos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Philo  (p.  1269)  who  ttates  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in 
the  world,  having  been  founded  by  Ba'alkronos  himself.  On  the  local  reli- 
gion of  Byblos,  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made,  see  p.  269.  In  1103,  when 
it  was  known  as  QibM^  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders;  in  1188  it  was 
recaptured  by  Saladin,  and  it  was  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Franks. 

The  Castle  was  probably  erected  by  the  Crusaders  with  the  aid 
of  ancient  materials.  In  the  principal  tower  are  several  large  blocks 
(at  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  comers).  On  the  N.E.  side,  towards  the 
cemetery,  a  fragment  of  sculpture  and  two  small  columns  are  built 
into  the  wall.  —  In  the  W.  part  of  the  town  stands  the  fine  Maronite 
Church  of8t.  John  J  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 

It  consists  of  nave  and  aisles.  The  nave  is  covered  with  arched  vault- 
ing, and  contains  capitals  in  a  style  imitated  from  the  Gothic;  on  the  sides^ 
by  the  capitals,  are  also  small  enrichments.  The  arcades  are  pointed,  the 
windows  round-arched,  and  enriched  with  small  columns  outside.  The  pointed 
windows  of  the  apses  are  built  up,  and  the  portal  has  been  restored.  On 
the  N.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  a  small  baptistery,  with  a  semi- 
circular dome  resting  on  four  pointed  arches,  each  of  which  is  differently 
ornamented.  Around  this  building  runs  a  cornice  with  the  ends  of  the 
beams  projecting. 

To  the  W.  of  this  is  the  Church  of  St.  Thecla,  with  finely 
executed  small  domes.  A  third  church,  now  within  a  house,  dates, 
according  to  the  inscription,  from  1264.  —  The  Harbour,  which  was 
once  defended  by  fortifications  on  the  islands  in  front  of  it,  contains 
heaps  of  ruined  columns. 

Near  Jebeil  are  extensive  Necropoles;  and  many  sarcophagi,  the 
famous  Stele  of  Jehavmelek,  with  its  inscription  (Corp.  Inscrip. 
Semit.  I.  1,  No.  1),  and  even  Egyptian  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered. Cippi  with  step-like  enrichments  are  especially  common. 
The  winged  ball,  a  Babylonian  device,  has  been  found  here  also. 
A.bout  3  min.  to  the  S.  the  road  to  Beirfit  passes  through  a  large 
necropolis,  but  many  of  the  tombs  are  buried  in  sand.  A  curious 
feature,  especially  in  the  S.  necropolis,  is  that  the  rocks  here  con- 
tain numerous  round  holes,  which  could  not  have  been  intended 
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for  admitting  light  or  aii,  as  they  taper  away  to  nothing.  A  stone 
is  generally  placed  over  the  mouth  of  such  holes.  On  the  coast,  to 
the  S.  of  Jeheil,  is  a  large  rock-cavern;  and  many  tombs  are  to  he 
found  at  KassHLba,  10  min.  to  the  E.,  v^here  a  chapel  has  heen 
erected  v^ith  ancient  materials.  Beyond  Kassiiba  are  the  substruc- 
tions of  a  large  temple,  v^hich  vras  probably  the  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Adonis.  Somewhat  farther  to  the  N.£.  are  other  caverns,  some 
of  which  contain  tomb-niches.  To  the  N.  is  the  chapel  of  Seiyidet 
Mdr  NuhrOj  an  interesting  rock-cavern  with  a  stair. 

On  the  road  from  Jeheil  to  Beirttt  we  reach  (12  min.)  a  bridge, 
and  then  (22  min.)  another  bridge.  Above,  to  the  left,  is  the  village 
of  Me'aiteh.  We  pass  (I/2  ^r-)  *  kh&n,  and  the  village  of  Hdldt  on 
the  hill ;  (5  rain.)  tomb-caverns  on  the  left ;  on  the  hill  to  the  left, 
Deir  Mdr  Jirjis.  The  road  next  crosses  (20  min.)  the  Ncthr  Jbrdhtm 
(ildonw,  p.  341),  which  issues  from  a  wild  ravine.  We  pass 
numerous  khans;  11  min.,  Mdr  DCmit;  11  min.,  akhau ;  10  min., 
Khdn  Buwdr,  We  pass  (1/4  hr.)  the  village  of  Btrja,  near  a  small 
bay,  and  (13  min.)  a  khan,  where  a  view  is  disclosed  of  the  great 
Bay  ofJUneh.  Ghazir  is  seen  on  the  hill.  Round  the  hill  runs  a 
paved  Roman  road,  hewn  in  the  rock.  From  (37  min.)  Ma^dmUUin 
(railway  to  Beirut,  see  p.  286)  a  path  ascends  to  Ghazir  (see  below). 
From  Ma'amiltein  to  Mneh  (28  min.),  to  Nahr  el-Kelh  (60  min.), 
and  to  BtMt  (21/4  hrs.),  see  pp.  286-284.  —  Bcirflt,  see  p.  279. 

Fboh  Ma'Amiltbin  vii  GuAzfR  TO  THE  Nahb  bl-Kelb,  S*/*  hrs.  (comp. 
Map,  p.  286).  We  ascend  to  (1  hr.)  Ohailr,  where  a  fine  panorama  is  enjoyed 
from  the  roof  of  the  Jesuit  Institution.  From  Ghazir  (guide  advisable) 
we  ascend  to  the  S.E.,  passing  a  guard-house  on  the  hill.  After  1/4  hr. 
we  see  on  the  opposite  hill  the  Armenian  monastery  M6kr  Antdnhu, 
which  we  reach  in  1/4  br.-,  we  then  descend  to  the  0/4  hr.)  bottom  of 
the  valley,  where  there  is  a  famous  spring.  The  path  next  passes  (8  min.) 
Shctnan^ir,  and  farther  on  (27  min.)  commands  a  view  of  the  Maronite  mon- 
astery of  'Ain  Warka,  situated  in  a  picturesque,  pine-clad  ravine,  which 
is  soon  reached  (13  min.).  Ghustd  is  next  passed  (10  min.).  Bounding  a 
corner  (40  min.),  we  see  the  vfUage  of  *Almd  below  us  on  the  right 
To  the  S.,  below,  lies  the  village  of  Dei*Hn.  Mneh^  Ghddtr^  Sarbd^  and 
Hdret  Sahen  lie  close  together  in  the  plain.  In  58  min.  we  perceive  Deir 
bkerki.  ]&eyond  it  we  reach  (14  min.)  the  bottom  of  the  Wddi  ^Antikra  near  a 
mill,  and  then,  after  a  slight  ascent,  the  (25  min.)  large  Lazarist  monastery 
of 'Antura,  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  by  the  Jesuits. 
A  large  school  is  conducted  here.  To  the  17.E.  lies  the  village  of  Btummdr. 
On  the  Nahr  el-Kelb,  a  little  to  the  S.  of 'Antdra,  are  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive grottoes,  to  explore  which  a  rope  and  candles  are  necessary.  They 
lie  about  2  hrs.  above  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  el-Kelb.  Descending  from 
'Antiira  we  pass  the  villages  of  ZiOe  Mikdyii  and  Zitk  Maaibah  on  our  right, 
and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Ifahr  el-Kelb'6  min.  above   the  ol'd  bridge  (p.  286). 

From  the  Cedars  to  Beirut  viA  Bsherreh  and  Khirbet  ASkk. 

Three  Days  (about  26Vs  hrs.).  The  first  night  may  be  spent  in  ^Ak^tra 
(91/4  hrs.)  or  El'Muneitira  (2  hrs.  farther  on)i  the  second  night  in  Rei/Hn 
(11  hrs.  from  'Akiira)  or  'AJeltitn  («/4  hr.  farther  on);  from  'Ajeltiln  to  BeirAt 
is  51/2  hrs.  The  accommodation  is  fair;  tents  are  desirable,  and  indis- 
pensable for  ladies.  Guide  necessary  for  the  whole  route  (1  mej.  a  day). 
Provisions  should  not  be  forgotten.  ^^ 

From  the  Cedars  to  Bsherreh^  see  p.  335.  —  WebckaOthe  l^ahr  KadUha 
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1/2  br.  above  Bsherreh.  and  ascend  to  the  W.  along  the  steep  slope  of  the 
valley.  On  the  left  ('iOmin.)  we  see  the  village  of  Bak^ra-,  pass  (1/4  hr.) 
Bkarkdsheh  and  (1/4  hr.)  Be^Hn,  and  reach  (1/4  hr.)  HoftUn  (Hdt.  Fleur  du 
Liban,  pens.  6  fr.),  a  large  village,  prettily  situated  opposite  ffaJU  (p.  335) 
amidst  olive  and  mulberry  groves.  Beyond  Hasriin  our  route'  leads  to  the 
left,  gradually  diverging  from  the  gorge  of  the  Kadisha  and  commanding 
magnificent  views.  After  1  hr.  we  see  Hadet^  on  the  hill,  high  above  us. 
(Between  Hadet  and  NihA  is  a  group  o'f  cedars.)  Ascendine  the  lateral 
valley  to  the  left,  we  come  to  (V4  hr.)  Britdt^  and  after  40  min.  reach 
the  top  of  the  hill  (magnificent  view),  whence  we  cross  a  tableland  to 
the  (20  min.)  narrow  Wddi  edrDvweir.  In  10  min.  we  reach  the  brook  in 
this  ravine,  and  ascend  thence  for  20  min.  on  the  other  side.  After  40  min. 
we  cross  the  Wdii  Hartfa  and  then  (35  min.)  a  brook,  where  sandstone 
rock  makes  its  appearance,  and  (35  min.)  reach  the  top  of  the  ridge.  We 
ride  across  the  tableland.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  the  wild  and  narrow 
Wddi  TannOrtn.  After  40  min.  we  cross  the  deep  Wddi  Btuhrtih,  beyond 
which  we  come  to  the  (20  min.)  lofty  plain  of  Ard  'AJtlUk^  inhaoited  by 
half-caste  Beduins.  About  */i  hr.  farther  on  the  route  skirts  a  hill,  and  in 
20  min,  more  reaches  its  highest  point,  whence  we  look-  down  on  'A^ftra, 
situated  in  the  Wddi  H-Mugheirtyeh  at  the  foot  of  steep  rocks.  We  reach 
the  village  in  1  hr.  30  minutes. 

In  36  min.  after  leaving  'Akfira  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  *NatvrcU  Bridge^ 
and  reach  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the  village  of  El-Muneitira.  In  V4  hr.  we  reach 
the  Springs  0/  AdonU^  now  called  Ifahr  Ibrdhtm,  In  1911  a  great  land- 
slide took  place  here,  which  not  only  marred  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
but  also  reduced  the  pretty  little  village  of  A/kd,  ^4  M.  from  the  spring,  to 
a  heap  of  ruins,  now  called  Khirbet  A/kd.  This  was  the  ancient  Apheca^ 
the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Venus,  which  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  Constantine  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  the  rites  celebrated  in  it. 
The  myth  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  connected  with  this  place  on  account 
of  the  Springs  of  Adonis.  The  stream  is  occasionally  coloured  red  with 
mineral  matter,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  blood  of  Adonis  shed 
by  the  wUd  boar  (p.  269). 

The  route  from  Khirbet  Afki  follows  a  narrow  terrace  of  the  mountain 
towards  the  W.S.W.  After  about  IVs  hr.  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hill  to  the 
left,  and  in  35  min.  reach  the  top.  Opposite  us  towers  the  Sannin  (p.  2ti8). 
The  path .  next  descends  to  the  bottom  (35  min.)  of  the'  Wddi  ShebrHh^ 
follows  the  valley,  and  then  (>/«  hr.)  leads  into  the  basin  of  the  Nahr  «l- 
Kelb  (p.  286).  The  village  of  MeirObd  lies  to  the  W.  on  a  terrace  (curious 
rock -labyrinth).  Proceeding  towards  the  angle  of  the  hill  to  the  S.E., 
we  next  reach  (1/2  hr.)  the  large  spring  Nebtf  eWAsal  (honey  spring).  The 
path  leads  hence  to  the  W.  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  gorge  of  Neb€f  el-Leben  (milk 
spring),  which  it  crosses  V^  hr.  below  the  spring  by  means  of  a  huge 
•Natural  Bridge  (Jiw  ehHaJar)  with  a  span  of  125  ft.,  about  68-78  ft.  above 
the  stream.  [The  famous  Natural  Bridge  in  Vii^nia  is  215  ft.  high  and 
90  ft.  in  span.]  We  now  follow  the  conduit  coming  from  Neba'  el-Iieben 
to  (1/2  hr.)  Fakra^  where  we  first  observe,  on  a  terrace  to  the  left,  the  ruin 
of  a  large  temple.  The  court  of  this  building  is  partly  encloted  by  walls 
of  natural  rock,  while  the  front  wall,  towards  the  E.,  and  the  portico 
are  artificial.  About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  in  the  ruin  of  a 
substantial  tower,  perhaps  a  sepulchral  monument.    On  the  right  of  the 

fortal  is  an  inscription  mentioning  the  name  of  Tiberius  Claudius.  —  In 
hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  El-Mezrcfa  (Metrcfat  Kafir  Dubydn)^  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and,  riding  through  the  whole  length  of  the  village 
(«/4  hr.),  descend  to  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  es-Saltb  («^  hr.).  We  again 
ascend  the  hill  (»/4  hr  ),  and  pass  KM^dt  on  the  left.  We  pass  O/a  br.) 
Rei/Hn^  (1/4  hr.)  Deir  Beifikn  (large  Maronite  monastery),  and  (40  min.)  the 
straggling  village  oVAjeMn.  Opposite  'Ajeltiin  lies  Bekfeiy&  (p.  286).  We 
next  reach  (I1/4  hr.)  the  village  of  JtfUd,  and  (35  min.)  'AntHra  (p.  340), 
Thence  to  the  Dog  Biver  and  to  Beirfit,  see  p.  340  and  pp.  286-284. 
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41.  From  Dama4M;u8  (or  Homf)  to  Palmyra. 

Comp.  Maps^  pp.  155^  320^  411. 

The  distance  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra  is  160  M.  This  route  is  best 
made  by  Cabkiagb,  reckoning  5  days  for  the  joumev  to  Palmyra,  and  4 
for  the  return -journey  (250-300  fr.,  incl.  a  stay  of  24  hrs.  in  Palmyra; 
each  additional  day  at  Palmyra  %  fr.).  The  escort  (see  below)  should  be 
hired  in  Kebk  (p.  843)  and  also  left  there  on  the  return -journey.  The 
usual  nightqn'arters  (tents  almost  a  necessity  for  ladies)  are :  6'^  hrs.  El- 
Kuteifeh  (p.  d43);  4Vshr8.  Nebk  (p.  848);  8  hrs.  KarycOdn  (p.  848);  9V<  hrs. 
^iin  a-Beidd  (p.  844);  5  hrs.  Palmyra.  On  the'relurn  Damascus  may  be 
reached  in  1  day  from  Kebk.  —  Ridebs  need  ca.  45  hrs.  or  4-5  days,  but 
with  a  camel  (now  comparatively  seldom  used)  it  takes  one  day  less. 
The  usual  nightqnarters  are:  9  hrs.  JerHd  (p.  343);  12 hrs.  Karyatein (p.  843); 
ISi/shrs.  *Ain  el-Beidd  (p.  844;  9  hrs.  from  Palmyra).  A  'somewhat  longer 
route  to  Karyateia  (!?6-2o  hrs.)  leads  vi&  Seidndya  and  Nebk  (comp.  pp.  354, 
353).  —  X  Dbaooman  (comp.  p.  zyii;  tariff,  see  p.  xi)  and  a  tent  are  in- 
dispensable for  this  expedition.  Good  drinking-water  should  also  be 
taken,  as  none  is  obtainable  between  Karyatein  and  Palmyra,  without 
a  digression  (see  p.  344),  and  as  the  water  at  Palmyra  itself  is  also  poor 
(p.  361).  It  should,  therefore,  be  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the 
dragoman  hire  at  his  own  cost  additional  camels  at  Karyatein  to  carry 
water.  The  traveller  should  also  take  tobacco  for  distribution  to  the  escort 
and  to  Beduins  whom  one  may  chance  to  meet.  The  tribe  of  the  *Ageil 
Beduins^  which  was  many  years  ago  transferred  from  the  Nejd  to  Baghdad, 
affords  the  most  famed  caravan-leaders,  camel-drivers,  and  camel-riders 
in  the  Syrian  desert.  —  The  retum-joumey  may  be  made  if  desired  viS 
Hems  (see  below)  or  vi&  Ba'albek  (p.  351). 

A  shorter  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  by  carriage  from  Horns  (p.  870). 
The  distance  is  about  87  M.,  which  is  accomplished  in  two  days,  i.e. 
in  20  hrs.  of  actual  driving  (on  horseback  in  8  days).  We  start  in  the 
afternoon,  pass  the  nights  in  Forkliu  (41/2  hrs.)  and  *Mn  el'Bddd  (p.  841 ; 
ca.  11  hrs.),  and  reach  Palmyra  early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  third  day. 
The  charge  for  the  Gabbiags  is  300  fr.  for  a  week  (more  in  proportion  if 
a  longer  stay  be  made  in  Palmyra).  The  total  expenses  for  each  member 
of  a  party,  including  guides  and  all  necessaries,  amount  to  about  4-500  fr. 
for  a  week.  Tents  are  very  desirable  for  ladies,  but  cannot  be  obtained 
in  Hom?. 

The  best  Tbavblling  Season  is  April  and  May.  The  desert  is  very 
hot  in  summer  (including  Sept.),  while  in  winter  it  is  often  uncomfortably 
cold.  —  An  EsooBT  (p.  xxvi)  is  sometimes  indispensable  and  always  de- 
sirable. Information  on  this  point  should  be  obtained  at  the  consulate 
in  Damascus  or  from  the  authorities  in  Homs,  and  not  from  the  drago- 
man. The  escort  should  be  provided  and  paid  (each  man  3-4  fr.  a  day) 
by  the  dragoman. 

DamascuSy  see  p.  298.  Leaving  the  Bab  Tdmi  (p.  315),  we  drive 
along  the  broad  Aleppo  road,  between  orchards,  passing  (on  the 
left)  the  Zeinabtyehj  a  well  which  is  said  to  contain  the  best  water 
at  Damascus.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  village  of  Harestat  el-Baaal, 
and  next  (20  min.)  see  the  large  village  of  DUma  (2iS0  ft.).  Trees 
gradually  cease,  and  we  come  to  open  fields.  1/2  ^r^  Spring  of  good 
water.  After  60  min.  we  see  the  village  of  ^Adrdj  which  lies  below 
the  road,  to  the  right,  surrounded  by  vegetation.  The  desert  now 
begins.  We  turn  more  to  the  left  (N.),  towards  the  mountains.  The 
conspicuous  round  peak  is  called  Tentyet  AbuH-'Atd  (hill  of  Abu'l- 
'Atll).  We  next  pass  two  caravanserais  (35  min.),  the  smaller  of 
which  is  the  modern  Khdn  el-'Asdfir  (kh&n  of  the  sparrows)  j  there 
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is  a  oistern  at  the  oldei  Khdn  ^Aiydah.  The  ascent  is  now  steeper 
and  stony.  Farthei  on  we  pass  a  cistern  with  rain-water  (bad),  on 
the  left;  on  the  right,  some  ruins.  The  road  then  passes  (1  hr. 
20  min.)  a  ruined  khan  (Matnd  el-Ma'liUi),  dating  from  the  year  1000 
of  the  Hegira  (i.e.  1592).  In  the  distance  we  see  before  us  the  vil- 
lages of  Alia  and  El-Kuteifehj  and  reach  the  latter  in  55  min.  (khan). 

The  following  route  from  El-Kuiei  eh  to  Earyatein  yi&  Jerddis  especi- 
ally adapted  for  rides.  After  40 min.  we  reach  the  village  of El-JUu^adda- 
myeh^  whence  distinct  vestiges  of  an  old  wall  with  small  towers  lead' to 
another  village.  On  the  right  we  pass  (1  hr.)  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
Conduit^  which  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  This  conduit,  which  is 
a^so  visible  at  Palmyra,  is  constructed  on  the  Persian  system,  with  the 
channel  entirely  under  ground.  It  is  lined  with  masonry,  and  lai^e  enough 
to  walk  in.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  clean  it  is  provided  with  air- 
shafts  with  steps,  at  intervals  of  16  yds.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  Jerfld, 
the  ancient  Oevoda^  the  gardens  of  which  have  long  been  visible.  To  the 
right  of  the  road  is  a  salt  lake,  which  is  sometimes  dry.  The  village  is  a 
modern  and  tolerably  clean  place,  with  three  mosques  and  2000  inhah., 
whose  language  and  customs  resemble  those  of  the  nomadic  tribes. 

The  route  now  traverses  a  broad  valley  between  barren  hills,  and 
reaches  (25  min.)  the  small  village  of  El-'Utnt  (with  a  spring).  A  supply 
of  water  must  be  taken  here  for  the  whole'  day.  After  about  35  min.  we 
reach  En-Nd$ir'yeh.  The  scenery  is  very  dreary.  To  Ibe  right  are  hills 
of  salt,  and  the  soil  yields  nothing  but  dry  woody  herbs,  affording  scanty 
nourishment  to  the  camel,  and  sometimes  used  for  fuel.  After  2V4  hrs. 
we  pass  the  ruined  Khdn  el-Ahyad  (white  khan),  which  lies  10  min.  to  the 
right.  In  1^4  hr.  we  come  to  some  heaps  of  stc  nes,  apparently  the  re- 
mains of  some  building,  and  in  1  hr.  more  reach  a  dilapidated  kh&n  (no 
water)  en  the  left.  The  hills  on  the  left  are  encrusted  with  salt.  After 
2*74  hrs.  we  quit  the  outskirts  of  this  chain  of  hills,  and  ascend  to  a  some- 
what higher  platei  u.  After  3V4  hrs-  more  of  brisk  ridii  g  we  reach  Karyatein 
(see  below). 

In  3  hrs.  25  min.  from  El-Ku^eifeh  we  pass  Hasta  and  after 
1  hr.  5  min.  we  reach  — 

Nebk  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office;  American  Mission  Station),  a 
small  town  in  a  very  fertile  district,  surrounded  by  well- watered 
orchards.  Among  its  2000  inhab.  are  many  Christians.  The  Oreek 
Catholic  MonoLsttry  is  a  clean  and  handsome  building;  the  mud  walls 
often  have  coloured  plates  built  into  them  by  way  of  ornament.  To 
the  S.  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  khan. 

About  174  hr.  beyond  Neb]^  we  reach  the  gardens  of  the  large 
Christian  and  Moslem  village  of  Deir^ Atiyth  {^{iXion  of  the  American 
Mission).  In  l^/ihr.  we  come  to  a  pretty  spring  shaded  by  willows 
(good  drinking-water;  ca  8^4  M.  from  Hafar).  Mahtn  is  reached  in 
another  3  hrs. ,  shortly  after  which  we  cross  the  route  from  Homs 
(comp.  p.  342).   Another  2^/2 hrs.  brings  us  to  the  village  of  — 

Karyateiiiy  or  Kraiteiriy  the  ancient  Nezala  (quarters  at  the  house 
of  the  sheikh  or  the  schoolmaster;  tents  are  best  pitched  on  the 
threshing-floors  to  the  W.  of  the  village).  The  inhabitants  are  Mos- 
lems and  Christians,  the  latter  consisting  of  Syrian  Catholics,  Maro- 
nites,  and  Greeks.  Around  the  village  lie  thriving  gardens,  where 
the  vine  also  is  cultivated.  Some  sculptures  and  Palmyrene  in- 
scriptions have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  Fayad  Aga's  house. 
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Among  the  Bednins  Karyateln  is  famous  for  a  cure  for  insanity 
practised  here.  The  patient  is  hound  and  confined  in  a  room  hy 
himself  for  a  single  night  (Mark  v.  3).  Next  morning  he  is  fonnd 
without  his  fetters  and  cured.  If,  however,  he  omits  to  pay  for  his 
piiraculous  recovery,  he  relapses  into  his  former  condition  I 

Beyond  Karyatein  the  Palmyra  route  leads  to  the  E.N.E.  in  a 
broad,  barren  valley  of  the  Jehel  er-Ruwdk.  A  small  valley,  con- 
taining a  little  water,  is  soon  passed.  The  route  is  very  monotonous. 
In  5  hrs.  20  min.  from  Karyatein  we  reach  an  old  castle  named  Kasr 
el-Heir  J  the  tower  of  which  has  long  been  visible.  Extensive  walls 
and  windows  are  still  standing.  Maltese  crosses  are  said  to  have 
been  detected  on  the  walls.  About  60  yds.  to  the  E.  of  the  tower 
we  see  the  lintel  of  a  portal  that  is  still  buried  in  debris;  it  is 
ca.  14  ft.  long  and  has  fine  Palmyrene  decorations.  Close  by  are  two 
large  brackets.  (If  water  has  run  short,  a  digression  of  3  hrs.,  which 
is  practicable  on  horseback  only,  must  be  made  to  the  spring  ^Ain 
el-Wu'Ulj  situated  among  the  hills  to  the  E.;  guide  necessary.) 
After  13/4  hr.  we  cross  the  small  Wddi  el-Mutera^  which  lies  about 
halfway  between  Karyatein  and  Palmyra.  In  about  2^2  ^rs.  more 
we  reach  the  barracks  of  'Ain  el-Beidd.  The  ground  here  is  covered 
with  woody  herbs,  and  honeycombed  at  places  by  the  jerboa  (Arab, 
ycr&tl';  p.  Ivi);  it  also  swarms  with  lizards  and  small  snakes.  The 
mountain-range  to  the  left  is  the  Jehel  el-Ahyad, 

After  a  drive  of  3  hrs.  20  min.  we  arrive  at  the  pool  of  Ahu'l- 
Fawdris  and  obtain  a  distant  view  of  a  sepulchral  tower  of  Palmyra, 
which  we  reach  in  ca.  1^2  ^^'  more.  Traces  of  an  ancient  conduit 
are  again  met  with  here  (comp.  p.  343).  On  the  hill  to  the  left  are 
some  ruins.  We  now  traverse  a  small  valley  with  sepulchral  towers. 
We  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  the  columns  of 
Palmyra  and  of  the  Moslem  castle  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

Palmyra  (Tudmur). 

AooouMODATiOM.  Tents,  for  which  a  gaard  of  soldiers  is  indispen- 
sable, had  better  be  pitchea  in  the  orchards,  or  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
near  the  mosque.  Sheikh  Muhammed  ^Abdallah  receives  travellers  in  his 
house.  —  Two  or  three  shopkeepers  sell  coffee,  tobacco,  and  similar 
articles.  Drinking-water,  see  p.  851.  —  It  is  advisable  to  call  on  the 
MCtdir  and  make  him  a  small  present.  —  The  various  sheikhs  act  as  Gdidbs. 
One  day  is  hardly  enough  for  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ruins. 

Antiquitibs.  The  coins  the  people  of  Tudmur  offer  for  sale  are  gener- 
ally Roman,  Greek,  or  Arabian,  in  bad  preservation.  Those  with  the  Pal- 
myrene characters,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  tombs,  as  well  as  lamps  and 
gems  with  the  same  writing,  are  valuable. 

The  modern  village  of  Tudmur  (1310  ft.),  consisting  of  about 
50  huts,  lies  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  is  built  in  part 
of  fragments  of  columns  and  other  ancient  material.  Visitors  to  the 
ruins  need  have  no  hesitation  in  entering  the  houses  or  climbing 
on  their  roofs.  On  account  of  its  spring  (p.  351),  the  trJeiding- 
caravans  between  Damascus  and  Baghdad  all  call  at  Palmyra. 
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Tadmor  was  a  oaravan-statidn  of  im|)ortance  at  a  very  early  period, 
althougli  the  Beyised  Version  is  almost  certainly  right  in  reading  Tamar 
(comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  19)  instead  of  Tadmor  in  the  passage  in  1  Kings  iz.  18, 
to  the  effect  that  Solomon  ^built  Tamar  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  land\ 
The  climate  Of  the  place  was  also  fayourable  to  its  deyelopment,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  that  Pofoiyra  (the  name 
by  which  it  was  known  in  the  Greek  period)  is  mentioned  as  an  impor- 
tant commercial  place.  At  that  time  it  formed  a  depdt  for  silk  and  other 
E.  Asiatic  and  Indian  products  on  their  way  to  the  West.  In  B.C.  34 
Antony  made  a  predatory  expedition  thither,  but  the  inhabitants  carried 
o£f  their  treasures  and  deposited  them  in  safety  with  their  friends  the 
Parthians  beyond  Euphrates.  Palmyra  attained  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
in  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era.  At  that  time  it  formed  a  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  OdmaHhuiy  who  styled  himself  King  of  Palmyra, 
rendered  important  services  to  the  Romans  in  their  war  against  Sapor, 
King  of  Persia,  after  which  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  *emperor\ 
He  was  at  length  assassinated,  leaving  his  authority  to  his  widow  Ztnobia 
(267),  a  woman  who  was  celebrated  at  once  for  her  talents,  her  warlike 
disposition,  and  her  refined  taste.  Under  her  Palmyra  reached  the  height 
of  its  glory,  and  adopted  the  Greeco-Roman  culture  more  freely  than  be- 
fore. The  people  still  spoke  Aramaic,  as  most  of  the  inscriptions  prove, 
but  the  upper  classes  studied  and  spoke  Greek  and  Latin.  Zenobia  suc- 
ceeded in  extending  her  supremacy  over  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  even  part 
of  Egypt,  but  her  ambition  caused  her  ruin.  Bmp,  Aurelian  marched  against 
her,  defeated  her  troops  near  j^om;,  and  besieged  her  capital.  She  fled, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  (273),  and  afterwards  graced  the  emperor'^s  triumphal 
procession  at  Rome.  The  Palmyrenes  received  a  Roman  garrison,  but  soon 
afterwards  revolted,  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Aurelian.  Palmyra''s 
glory  was  now  gone.  The  walls  and  the  temple  of  the  Sun  were  indeed 
restored.  At  a  later  period  Palmyra  was  merely  a  frontier-town  in  the 
direction  of  the  desert,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (p.  360).  —  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Ababs  had  penetrated  to  this  district  and  formed  the 
ruling  class  even  .before  the  Christian  period.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Arabs,  as  many  of  the  names  men- 
tioned in  Greek  inscriptions  at  Palmyra,  as  well  as  in  the  Haurftn,  are 
genuine  Arabic.  The  Arabs  probably  served  the  Palmyrenes  as  mercenaries. 
—  The  Moslem  conquest  left  Palmyra  unii^ured,  but  the  town  suffered 
during  the  conflicts  between  the  Omaiyades  and  Abbasides  in  745.  In 
1069  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake.  In  1173  the  Rabbi  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  still  found  a  considerable  colony  of  Jews  at  Palmyra.  Later,  the 
town  fell  so  completely  into  oblivion,  that,  when  it  was  visited  by  members 
of  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo  in  1678,  they  seemed  to  have  made  an 
entirely  new  discovery.  —  Oomp.  *Les  mines  de  Palmyre  autrement  dite 
Tedmor  au  Desert",  by  Wood  and  DawTctm^  Paris,  1812  (somewhat  out  of 
date).  At  that  period  more  of  the  ruins  were  preserved  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  See  also  'Relation  of  a  Voyage  to  Tadmor\  by  Dr.  William  Halifax 
of  Aleppo  (1691^  reprinted  in  P.  E.  F.  Quarterly  Statement,  1890);  ^Dix 
jours  en  Palmyr^ne^,  by  R,  BemotfitU  (Paris:  1863) ;  ^An  Account  of  Palmyra 
and  Zenobia\  by  Wm,  Wright  (London :  1895) ;  *From  Damascus  to  Palmyra\ 
by  J.  Kelman  (illus.;  London,  1108;  U.). 

Buint  of  the  Old  Town. 

On  the  £.  side  of  the  rained  city  lies  the  *Oreat  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  was  dedicated  to  Baal.  It  was  restored  in  273  under 
Aurelian,  hut  what  parts  date  from  his  period  cannot  now  be  easily 
distinguished.  The  material,  as  of  all  the  buildings  at  Palmyra, 
is  a  slightly  reddish  shell-limestone,  obtained  from  quarries  lying 
to  thB  W.  of  the  castle. 

The  temple  stood  upon  a  raised  terrace  and  was  enclosed  hy  an 
OuTBR  Wall,  about  50  ft.  in  height  and  forming  a  square  of  which 
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each  side  was  256  yds.  in  length  (inside  measure).  One  of  these 
sides  only  (N.)  is  now  fairly  well  preseived.  The  substructure, 
which  is  probably  still  in  existence  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  other  places  also,  is  about  10  ft.  in  height,  formed  of  fine  laige 
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blocks,  and  about  20  ft.  broader  than  the  wall.  The  wall  itself  was 
divided  into  sections  by  thirteen  pilasters,  which  still  exist,  and 
flanked  by  pilasters  68  ft.  in  height,  projecting  in  groups  of  three, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  comer-towers.  The  sqnare  win- 
dows between  the  pilasters  are  also  preserved,  although  for  the  most 
part  roughly  filled  with  stones.  One  of  those  not  so  obstructed  may 
be  used  as  an  entrance  to  the  interior.  Small  gates  were  also  in- 
serted in  the  enclosing  wall,  and  one  of  these,  still  turning  on  its 
ancient  stone  hinges,  is  extant.  The  foundations  only  of  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  outer  wall  are  ancient,  the  upper  part  having  been 
carelessly  bniU  of  ancient  materials  by  the  Arabs  who  used  the 
temple  as  a  fortress.  A  kind  of  moat  was  also  constructed  by  them. 
.On  the  W.  side  is  the  Principal  Entrance,  which  is  also  an  addition 
of  the  Moslem  period,  with  a  lofty  pointed  portal,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  portal,  which  was  purposely  destroyed.  A  grand 
flight  of  steps,  120  ft.  in  width,  ascended  to  the  Portico,  formed 
by  Corinthian  columns  12  ft.  in  height.  Within  this  was  a  large 
triple  Portal,  the  pilasters  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
modern  tower,  but  probably  no  longer  in  their  original  places. 
Inside  are  fine  remains  of  the  ancient  portico,  with  rich  garlands. 

Our  survey  of  the  Interior  is  considerably  hampered  by  the 
houses  of  the  modern  village.  The  inside  of  the  enclosing  wall  is 
elaborately  adorned  with  niches  and  recesses,  and  is  connected  by 
beams  with  an  imposing  CoLOhNADB,  which  received  its  light 
through  the  windows  in  the  wall.  On  three  sides  this  colonnade 
was  double,  but  on  the  entrance-side  (W.)  there  was  a  single  row 
of  columns  only.  (The  Herodian  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  built 
on  a  similar  plan;  comp.  p.  52.)  Besides  the  corner-pilasters  there 
are  still  preserved  whole  rows  of  columns  with  entablature,  distri- 
buted among  the  houses,  about  fifty  in  all.  The  original  number  of 
columns  was  about  390.  Almost  every  column  has,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up,  a  kind  of  bracket  and  a  pedestal,  and  some- 
times even  two  of  the  latter,  on  which  statues  and  other  votive 
offerings  were  placed.  The  frequency  with  which  these  pedestals 
occur  points  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art,  or  to  ignorance  of 
the  principles  of  Roman  architecture. 

The  imposing  colonnade  enclosed  a  large  square  Court,  traces  of 
the  paving  of  which  are  still  visible  at  places.  The  large  reservoirs 
(hirkeh)  still  existing  were  anciently  used  for  religious  ablutions. 

In  the  centre  of  this  court,  a  little  nearer  the  S.  side,  rose  a 
second  platform,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  itself,  situated  from 
N.  to  S.  (about  65  yds.  long  and  34  yds.  wide).  It  was  a  perip- 
teros,  or  temple  with  a  single  peristyle  of  columns.  Of  these 
columns,  which  were  50  ft.  in  height,  eight  only  are  intact,  chiefly 
at  the  back  of  the  building  (E.  side).  They  are  fluted,  and  are 
now  destitute  of  their  capitals,  which  were  probably  of  bronze 
and  therefore  eagerly  appropriated  as  booty.    Opposite  the  ancient 
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portal  in  tlie  outer  wall  (see  p.  347)  the  temple  had  a  rich  Portal  be- 
tween two  columns,  leading  into  the  colonnade.  This  is  the  most 
favourable  point  for  a  survey  of  the  rich  ornamentation  of  the  frieze, 
with  its  figures  and  garlands.  The  longer  walls  of  the  temple  (E. 
and  W.)  have  each  four  windows,  while  two  columns  with  Ionic 
capitals  project  from  each  side  of  the  end-walls  (N.  and  S.).  The 
Portal  of  the  CeUa  (W.),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  architectural 
relics  of  Palmyra,  is  about  33  ft.  high  and  is  lavishly  enriched. 
The  lintel  is  adorned  with  a  relief  representing  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings  on  a  starred  ground,  flanked  by  genii.  A  large  frag- 
ment of  the  entablature  has  fallen,  and  may  be  closely  inspected.  — 
The  ceiling  of  the  ancient  Cella  has  fallen  in,  and  the  roof  of  the 
mosque  occupying  its  site  rests  on  ill-constructed  arches  (fee  3  pi.). 
In  the  N.  wall  is  a  niche  containing  a  square  slab  of  stone  bearing 
a  circle  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
seven  pentagons  vrith  busts  in  high  relief.  All  this,  however,  has 
been  sadly  damaged  by  Moslem  vandalism.  The  temple-walls  are 
still  all  well  preserved.  On  the  S.  side  is  now  the  Mihr&b  or  prayer- 
niche  (comp.  p.  Ixxv).  On  the  N.  side  a  richly  decorated  door  leads 
to  a  staircase.  The  striking  view  from  the  top  embraces  the  temple, 
the  village,  and  the  castle  on  the  hill  towards  the  N.  (p.  363). 

Beyond  the  space  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  ancient  temple 
stands  the  JdmV  el-Fadel,  a  small  modern  mosque.  The  minaret  is 
curiously  constructed  upon  obliquely  laid  fragments  of  columns. 

About  165  yds.  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  temple  begins  a 
Street  of  Columnsy  which  intersects  the  entire  town  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  for  a  distance  of  about  1240  yds.  It  begins  with  a  PoaTioo. 
We  here  find  many  traces  of  magnificent  buildings  and  columns. 
One  large  column,  in  particular,  now 

overthrown,  is  of  gigantic  dimensions.  ^4     ^ 

Huge  capitals  are  scattered  around,  '    ■  §0^ 

some  of  them  remarkably  fine.    The  7 

space  here  was  perhaps  the  Market  a^    ^^^    A.  i  A 

Piiac«,where  several  streets  converged.  °    n      °     ^V^^^V^ 

On  a  column  here,  in  front  of  the  \  ■       ^^ 

portico,  the  votive  inscription  of  the  1  I'a  . 

leader  of  a  commercial  caravan  has  \  i 

been  discovered.  As  the  street  of  col-  A  Mi 

umns  had  a  different  axis  from  that       *£*    •f^^f^ 
of  the  portico,  the  discrepancy  was  |b 

masked  in  the  manner  shown  on  the       ^ 

accompanying    ground -plan.      The  ^^J 

portico  is,  as  it  were,  wheeling  round 

on  Pillar  1  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  get  into  line  vrtth  the  colonnade.  The 
following  parts  are  preserved:  Pillars  1  and  2  with  imbedded 
columns  and  the  a^ch  6,  above  which  are  remains  of  a  large  square 
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window.  This  arcli  is  still  lavishly  enriched  on  the  N.W.  side,  the 
most  highly  ornate  parts  being  the  tapered  corner-pilasters  and  the 
festoons  running  ronnd  the  arch.  The  erosion  of  the  soft  limestone 
should  be  noticed  in  Pillar  1.  Arch  e,  with  a  roofed  niche  above 
It,  and  arch  d.  Then  arch  e  with  pillar  7.  The  best-preserved  part 
of  all  is  arch  a,  seen  from  the  colonnade.  The  Corinthian  pillars 
(PL  2,  3)  at  the  sides  are  very  Imposing ;  the  arch,  about  34  ft.  in 
height,  is  richly  decorated.  Unfortunately,  the  keystone  has  slipped, 
so  that  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  arch  threatens  to  fall. 

From  the  great  central  portico  extend  the  Rows  of  Columns 
(PI.  f,  g),  which  are  still  preserved.  In  one  row  stood  about  375 
columns,  each  65  ft.  in  height.  Of  these  about  150  are  wholly  or 
partly  extant,  twelve  of  them,  next  the  portico,  still  bearing  their 
entablature.  All  the  columns  are  provided  with  corbels  or  pedestals 
like  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (p.  347),  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up,  projecting  towards  the  main  street  Inscriptions 
are  still  to  be  seen,  recording  the  names  of  meritorious  citizens 
whose  statues  were  placed  here.  The  central  street,  many  traces  of 
the  pavement  of  which  still  exist,  was  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
covered  colonnade  or  peristyle,  closed  at  the  back  by  houses.  Be- 
tween the  columns  were  doors,  which  probably  led  into  shops.  Above 
the  peristyle,  at  places  at  least,  ran  a  second  and  smaller  covered 
colonnade,  commanding  an  excellent  survey  of  the  busy  street  below. 

The  row  of  columns  is  interrupted  farther  on  by  a  Tetrapylon 
(p.  xovil).  Here,  instead  of  the  columns,  were  lofty  pilasters,  ad- 
joining which  four  columns  projected  into  the  street.  The  only 
one  of  these  columns  now  standing  is  a  huge  monolith  of  granite 
speckled  with  blue,  probably  brought  from  Egypt.  One  of  the  two 
now  prostrate  on  the  ground  measures  29  ft.  in  length,  and  is  near 
the  base  a  little  more,  and  near  the  top  a  little  less,  than  3  ft.  4  in. 
in  diameter.  To  the  right,  at  the  back  of  the  pilasters,  we  observe 
the  beginnings  of  arches.  One  of  the  streets  bordered  with  columns 
led  to  a  small  Temple,  of  whose  peristyle  ten  fine  Corinthian  monolithic 
columns  are  preserved.  The  W.  front  of  this  peristyle  is  preserved, 
besides  which  a  pilaster  is  still  standing  on  the  S.W.,  and  a  column 
on  the  N.W.  side.  —  Beyond  the  tetrapylon  begins  a  beautifully 
preserved  row  of  columns,  eleven  in  number,  and  connected  by  an 
entablature.  Farther  on  is  a  Portico  between  the  columns,  with  an 
arch  resting  on  pilasters  of  the  same  height  as  the  corbels  projecting 
from  the  columns.  This  portal  also  was  double  on  the  W.  side.  Be- 
tween this  point  and  a  second  portal  are  twenty-five  more  columns, 
also  connected  by  an  entablature.  Two  of  these  columns  have 
corbels  for  statues  on  their  W.  side.  The  W.  side  of  the  capitals  has 
suffered  seriously  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  By  the  seventeenth 
column  of  the  twenty-five  is  a  large  round  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  main  street,  resembling  that  of  a  cistern,  and  doubtless  belonging 
to  an  ancient  conduit.  ogtzedby^OOgTe 
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To  the  left,  at  the  back  of  the  row  of  oolamns,  we  come  to  a  coq- 
siderable  building ,  near  the  street ,  now  called  DUr  ^Adleh ,  and 
containing  a  fine  niche  over  the  portal  in  the  interior.  From  this 
point  a  slightly  curved  row  of  columns  diverged  to  the  left.  1  his 
enclosed  a  theatre,  the  stage  of  which  was  formed  by  the  Diir  'Adleh 
building  (see  above).  Ten  columns  are  preserved,  whioh  lead  towards 
a  large  palace  (?),  now  called  the  Serdi.  The  ground-plan  of  these 
structures  is  almost  obliterated  by  the  sand.  To  the  N.  a  well- 
preserved  single  row  of  20  columns  runs  towards  the  main  street. 

Returning  to  Ddr  'Adleh,  we  next  come  to  a  series  of  columns 
preserved  on  the  left  side,  and  then  to  a  handsome  Portal^  about  22  ft. 
wide,  leadingon  the  left  to  the  colonnade  of  the  theatre  (see  above). 
Beyond  this  the  series  of  columns  continues,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  those  which  follow  are  higher  than  those  we  have  passed.  On  the 
right  are  four  columns,  the  first  of  which  bears  another  smaller 
column.  We  now  reach  a  small  open  space,  at  the  corners  of  which 
are  four  massive  pedestals  of  large  blocks  (resembling  those  at 
Jerash,  p.  141),  about  32  ft.  apart.  This  was  an  important  cross- 
way  atid  business  centre  of  the  city,  and  was  probably  also  a  vaulted 
Tetrapylon,  Curiously  enough,  the  main  street  extended  beyond 
this  poiiit  at  a  slight  angle  (towards  the  right)  with  the  preceding 
part,  an  arrangement  which  was  perhaps  designed  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  the  perspective. 

Farther  on  are  remains  of  columns,  and  traces  of  a  street  of 
columns  leading  to  the  left.  We  finally  reach  a  point  where  the 
columns  were  terminated  by  a  Building  placed  across  their  line  at  a 
right  angle.  The  front,  consisting  of  six  monolithic  columns  on  slight- 
ly raised  ground,  with  well-preserved  bases,  is  still  in  existence. 
So  also  is  part  of  the  pediment,  behind  which  is  a  very  handsome 
pilaster  which  formed  one  corner  of  the  building.  Around  the  ruin 
are  a  number  of  large  hewn  blocks,  some  of  which  are  elaborately 
enriched.    Near  it  stands  a  second  monument  of  similar  character. 

The  Town  Proper  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  row  of  columns.  The 
courses  of  the  streets  are  not  at  once  distinguishable,  although  they 
probably  lie  at  no  great  depth  below  the  rubbish,  and  the  direction 
of  the  side-streets  can  be  determined  only  by  the  position  of  the 
buildings.  On  the  N.E.  side  of  the  city,  a  number  of  large  build- 
ings have  been  preserved.  Towards  the  hill  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  City  Wall,  for  the  towers  of  which  the  ancient  sepulchral 
towers  (p.  361)  were  made  use  of.  It  probably  dates  from  the  time 
of  Justinian  (d.  565),  and  was  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  then 
much  reduced  city  against  the  Arabs.  The  dwelling-houses  of  Pal- 
myra must  have  extended  a  long  distance  towards  the  E..  and  S. 
The  wall  of  Justinian  runs  to  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  Outside  the  wall,  to  the  N.,  we  observe  a  njimberiof  ruined 
sepulchral  towers.    Near  the  wall  runs  a  Conduit.^OOgle 
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From  the  end  of  the  street  of  columns,  we  turn  to  the  first 
Temple  still  preserved  on  this  side  It  is  a  small  square  building  of 
large  hewn  blocks,  with  a  pilaster  at  each  comer.  The  entablature 
and  the  roof  have  fallen.  —  To  the  E.S.E.  of  this  we  next  come 
to  the  remains  of  another  small  Temple  (or  perhaps  a  church,  as 
marked  on  the  Plan).  On  each  side  three  columns  are  still  standing; 
the  capitals  of  five  columns  have  been  thrown  down.  Proceeding 
straight  on  again,  we  reach  a  beautifully  preserved  Temple  with  a 
porch  of  six  columns,  four  of  which  are  in  front.  The  building  rests 
on  a  stereobate.  The  portal  is  somewhat  defaced ;  the  roofed  windows 
at  the  sides  are  better  preserved.  About  300  paces  to  the  E.  of  this 
point  is  a  gigantic  Column,  which,  according  to  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (i.e.  Greek  and  Palmyrene)  on  the  S.  side  of  its  base,  was 
erected  in  the  year  450  of  the  Seleucidaii  era(A.D.  139)  in  honour 
of  the  family  of  a  certain  Aailamis. 

The  orchards,  which  are  planted  with  apricot,  pomegranate,  and 
even  palm  trees,  contain  many  antique  fragments.  Passing  round 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun  through  the  gardens  at  the  back,  we  come  to  a 
brook  which  descends  from  the  sulphur  spring  (see  below),  and  is 
sometimes  swollen  to  a  considerable  size.  Following  the  course  of 
this  stream,  we  reach  (I/4  hr.)  a  Column  similar  to  that  above  men- 
tioned; but  this  circuit  perhaps  hardly  repays  the  trouble. 

The  interesting  sculptures  in  the  modern  SerSi  are  probably  all 
from  tombs.    Some  of  them  have  inscriptions. 

By  proceeding  towards  the  "W.  from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  we 
first  reach  a  number  of  Moslem  tombs,  among  which  are  several 
stones  bearing  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  We  descend  to  a  small 
Arabian  mill,  cross  the  steaming  brook  near  it,  and  soon  reach  the 
Springj  which  gushes  forth  from  a  cavern  on  the  W.  hills.  This,  the 
only  spring  in  Palmyra,  tastes  strongly  of  sulphur  and  has  a  tem- 
perature of  84®Fahr. ;  it  improves  after  standing  a  little,  and  is 
also  better  about  10  min.  below  the  source.  A  little  below  the 
spring,  on  the  right  bank,  is  an  ancient  Altar  with  an  inscription. 

In  the  plain,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  spring,  there  is  also  a  Necro- 
polis, but  most  of  the  tombs  are  covered  with  earth.  The  tombs  are 
hewn  in  the  rock  and  most  of  them  are  vaulted  over,  but  some  are 
open.  The  numerous  sculptures  are  generally  somewhat  rude,  but 
these  works  are  interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  product  of 
Greek  art  influenced  by  Oriental  taste,  and  that  they,  with  their 
accompanying  inscriptions,  are  an  important  source  of  information 
with  regard  to  the  history  and  social  life  of  the  Palmyrenes. 

Over  the  whole  slope  of  the  hill  are  scattered  the  so-called 
Sepnloliral  Towers,  mainly  copied  from  Asiatic  models,  and  doubt- 
less use^  as  family -tombs.  These  were  probably  erected  by 
wealthy  inhabitants,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  culture  and  the 
languages  of  the  West,  a  memorial  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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bilingual  inscriptions  which  these  tombs  invariably  bear  on  the  ex- 
terior. In  the  inside  the  names  are  sometimes  in  the  Palmyrene 
character  only. 

The  best-preserved  of  these  towers  are  situated  on  the  right  (N.) 
bank  of  the  waterHionrse  coming  from  the  W.,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  side  by  the  Mel  8itt  BelkU  (Queen  of  Sheba)  and  on  the 
N.  by  the  Jebel  Heeeint  The  second  tomb  on  this  side  is  a  building 
which  once  had  four  stories.  The  door  is  covered  with  earth,  but 
an  opening  admits  us  to  a  long  passage.  A  handsome  portal  leads 
into  a  chamber  with  narrow,  but  deep,  recesses  on  each  side,  which 
resemble  the  Jewish  shaft-tombs  (p.  xovi).  The  bier  with  the  body 
of  the  deceased  was  probably  placed  on  the  projecting  ledges. 
Among  the  dust  and  rubbish  accumulated  in  the  interior  lie  bones, 
remains  of  busts,  and  reliefs  mutilated  by  Moslem  vandalism,  or 
injured  by  their  fall  from  the  ceiling.  Immediately  to  the  left  of 
the  entrance  a  staircase  ascends  to  a  similar  upper  chamber. 

The  next  tomb  towards  the  W.  is  built  of  large  hewn  blocks. 
The  well-preserved  ceiling  of  the  first  floor  is  extremely  Interesting. 
—  Passing  a  tomb  buried  in  rubbish,  we  next  reach  another  with 
its  lower  floor  imbedded  in  the  earth.  —  Passing  another  monument, 
we  now  come  to  the  Best-preserved  Towery  which  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  59  ft.,  and  tapers  towards  the  top.  The  portal  on  the  N. 
side  is  covered  vdth  a  small  roof.  A  slab  built  into  the  wall  about 
halfway  up  bears  a  bilingual  inscription,  above  which  is  a  bracket 
with  two  winged  figures.  The  bracket  bears  distinct  traces  of  hav- 
ing once  been  occupied  by  the  bust  of  the  most  renowned  occupant 
of  the  tomb,  which  was  protected  by  a  roof  above.  The  interior  of 
the  tomb  is  finely  enriched.  The  chamber  is  27  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
high.  The  recesses  are  separated  by  Corinthian  pilasters.  At  the 
back  of  the  chamber  were  two  rows  of  busts,  five  in  each,  above 
which  is  a  recumbent  figure  in  high  relief.  The  ceiling,  with  its 
panels,  is  particularly  fine,  although  a  considerable  part  has  fallen, 
and  the  reliefs  are  much  damaged.  The  blue  and  red  colouring  of 
the  stucco  panels  is  still  traceable  at  places.  The  ceiling  of  the 
upper  floor  is  similarly  enriched,  though  in  many  cases  the  upper 
stories  appear  never  to  have  been  completed. 

A  tomb  on  the  opposite  (S.)  bank,  called  by  the  J^abs  Kasr  el- 
'Adbdf  which  is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  woman  holding  one  of 
her  own  shoulders,  with  an  inscription  below,  is  especially  striking. 
To  the  N.E.  are  several  caverns,  in  front  of  one  of  which  is  a  sarco- 
phagus with  busts  and  garlands. 

Leaving  the  valley  by  following  the  left  (S.)  side  of  the  brook 
towards  the  E.,  we  again  come  to  Justinian's  waJl  (p.  350),  which 
here  runs  a  little  way  up  the  hill  and  describes  an  angle.  Within 
it,  on  a  raised  terrace  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  are  thoTemains 
of  an  important  building  which  resembles  a  basilica.  A  large  apse 
with  niches  and  roofed  windows  still  exists.    Adjoining  it,  on  the 
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terrace,  are  numerous  pedestals  of  columns.  A  few  columns  are 
still  upright,  but  they  are  much  disintegrated.  Four  of  them  bear  rich 
acanthus  capitals,  and  each  pair  is  coupled  by  an  entablature.  A 
large  block  of  stone  here  bears  a  Latin  inscription  in  which  the 
name  of  Diocletian  (d.  313)  is  mentioned.  In  front  of  this  edifice, 
in  wild  confusion,  lie  relics  of  other  palatial  buildings. 

The  Xotlem  Castle  (KaPai  Ibn  Ma'n)y  on  the  hill  to  the  N.,  is  of 
medisval,  or  perhaps  more  recent,  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Fakhreddin  (p.  283).  We  reach  it  in  20  min.  and  gain 
the  interior  best  by  climbing  up  at  the  S.W.  corner.  The  highest 
pinnacle  commands  an  admirable  panorama  of  the  Street  of  Columns, 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Necropolis,  and  the  desert  surrounded 
by  barren  hills. 

Fbom  Palmtba  to  Damascus  vil  Ksbk  and  SbidnAta  (ca.  49  hrs.),  a 
more  interesting  route  for  riders  than  that  y\k  Jeriid'(p.  343).  —  From  Palmyra 
to  Nehh^  beyond  which  we  still  have  a  journey  of  about  14  hrs.,  see  pp.  344, 
343.  Following  the  telegraph-wires  towards  the  8.W.,  we  pass  (1  hr.)  ex- 
tensive vineyards  and  reach  the  village  of  (25  min.)  Yabr&d.  The  place 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  Jebruda,  and  a  bishop  of  Tabrfld  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  present  at  the  Council  of  Kiceea.  The  village  is  said  to 
contain  1000  families,  of  which  one-fifth  are  Christian  (Greeks  and  a  few 
Protestants).  The  Greek  Church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  In  the  interior  it  resembles  an  ancient  basilica;  the  wooden 
ceiling  is  modem.  The  different  kinds  of  stones  of  which  the  outer  wall 
is  composed  on  the  N.  side  indicate  that  the  building  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. To  the  N.  of  the  town  rises  the  Kasr  Berdateil  (Baldwin),  a  castle 
with  ancient  relics.    A  colonnade  on  the'  Ef.  side  is  half  preserved. 

Beyond  Yabrfid  we  ascend  towards  the  8.,  passing  orchards  to  the 
right,  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  above  which  rises  a  barren  mountain, 
intersected  by  a  deep  valley.  Beyond  a  meadow  (27  min.)  is  situated  a 
large  spring.  In  the  rocks  to  the  left  are  rock-tombs,  consisting  of  square 
chambers,  with  three  niches  in  each.  We  pass  several  cisterns.  After  2  hrs. 
a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  the  Moslem  village  of  BaWd  (see  below). 
After  13  min.,  a  cistern.  In  4  min.  more  we  diverge  from  the  direct 
route  to  Seidn&ya  (by  which  we  may  send  on  the  luggage),  and  descend 
to  the  left  into  the  large,  vine-clad  amphitheatre  of  hills.  In  V*  hr.  we 
reach  the  conspicuous  and  picturesquely  situated  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr 
Serkts  (excellent  wine).  A  few  paces  farther  to  the  E.  the  rocks  descend 
precipitously.  We  are  here  on  a  ridge  between  two  deep  ravines. 
Perpendicularly  below  us  lies  the  Christian  village  of  Mafiaia,  the  ancient 
Maghida.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  narrow  gorge  which  runs  to  the  K. 
lies  the  Greek  monastery  of  Mdr  Thekla.  Paths  descend  to  (7  min.)  the 
village  through  gorges,  but  they  are  difficult  for  horses.  At  this  village, 
as  well  as  at  BakKd  (see  above),  and  in  the  neighbouring  /«(&  *Adin^  the 
Aramaic  (Syrian)  language,  which,  mingled  with  Hebrew,  prevailed 
throughout  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  still  spoken,  but 
is  gradually  dying  out. 

Quitting  Ma^ma,  we  follow  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right,  passing 
numerous  reservoirs.  After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  the  telegraph 
wires  and  road  from  the  mountains  on  the  right  (from  Jubb  'AdSn).  On 
the  left  (42  min.)  is  Datrdnt,  then  (40  min.)  *Akdbar^  through  which  leads 
the  route  from  Ma'arr&  to  Damascus.  We  next  see  (1  hr.)  Telftia  and 
Mcfarrd  on  the  left,  and  (»/4  hr.)  reach  — 

Seidniya  (accommodation  at  the  convent).  The  large  Greek  Nunnery 
(40  nuns)  stands  on  a  precipitous  rock,  the  top  of  which  is  gained  by 
flights  of  steps.    It  is  said  to  be  very  ancient,  but,  like-4he  church,  has 
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been  recently  restored.  The  Iconosteriam  contiiins  old  pictares,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  be  a  miracle-working  Madonna.  On  the  E.  side  of  the 
rock  are  ancient  tombs.  Higher  up,  among  the  moontiins,  is  the  monastery 
Mdr  JirjU.  Below  the  convent  is  a  curious  square  building,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  United  Greeks,  known  as  MAr  Butrus  er-RasUl  (Apostle 
Peter).  This,  which  is  possibly  a  tomb  of  the  Roman  period,  stmds  on 
a  basement  of  three  steps,  and  is  91/4  yds.  square  and  26  ft.  high.  Each 
wall  consists  of  ten  courses  of  finely  hewn  stones.  On  the  S.  side  is  a 
small  door  surrounded  by  a  moulding.  The  vaulted  interior  is  unadorned, 
except  with  a  few  modem  pictures.  We  may  ascend  to  the  roof  for  the 
sake  of  the  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Seilnaya  to  Damascus.  One  crosses  the 
plain,  descends  the  hill,  and  lea'ds  through  a  defile  in  about  ls/4  hr.  to 
Mentn.  The  other  leads  viE  Ma'arrE.  We  descend  into  the  valley  (l2min.), 
and  in  22  min.  reach  Mt^aiTd^  with  ah  excellent  spring.  Following  the 
telegraph,  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (35  min.);  35  min.,  a  reservoir. 
From  the  right  (50  min.)  a  mountiin-path  descends  to  our  road.  We 
pass  (14  min.)  the  orchards  of  Et- Tell,  and  (27  min.)  a  reservoir.  We  begin 
(5  min.)  to  descend  rapidly,  (22  min.)  pass  another  reservoir,  and  (ISminO 
skirt  the  gardens  of  Berzeh  (p.  823).  On  the  left  we  see  (18  min.)  Ab^n^ 
and  then  (20  min.)  join  the  Aleppo  road.  In  25  min.  more  we  reach  the 
Bdb  T&mA  (p.  315).  

Fkom  Palutea  to  Riblah,  ca^  36V4  hrs.  —  From  Palmyra  to  (2278  hrs.). 
Kari/aleiny  see  p.  344.  From  Karyatein  the  route  leads  to  the  K.W.  in 
^  hrs.  to  Hato&Hn  (Roman  castle  and  basilica  with  some  other  relics)  \ 
then  to  (3*  hrs.)  Sadad,  a  village  occupied  by  Jacobite  Christians,  the  an- 
cient Zedad  (Numbers  xxxiv.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  15),  on  the  K.  frontier  of 
the  Israelites.  In  4  hrs.  more  we  reach  Hasyd^  on  the  caravan-road  from 
Homf  to  Damascus,  whence  we  reach  Zardfa  in  3  hrs.,  and  Riblah(:^.  369), 
near  the  Ba'albek  and  Homs  Railway,  in  40  min.  more. 

From  Palhtba  to  Ba'albbk.  —  To  Yabrfid,  see  p.  353.  From  TabrAd 
to  Ba'albek,  12  hrs.  Diverging  to  the  right  at  the  spring  beyond  Yabrfld 
we  reach  (2  hrs.)  Ma'arra  (see  above).  We  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  Rdt  el-Fai 
('head  of  a  shadow"),  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view.  On  the  roadside 
are  some  Greek  inscriptions,  badly  preserved.  The  descent  to  Ba^albek  is 
steep  and  stony.  —  Bcfcdhek,  see  p.  324. 

Fbom  Palmyra  to  Eo-Dbir,  181  M.  The  journey  occupies  5  days  and 
is  somewhat  fatiguing.  The  route  traverses  the  Syrian  Desert,  passing 
(I51/2  M.)  Erek,  (19l^  M.)  Bukneh,  with  6000  inhab.  and  warm  springs  im- 
pregnated with  sulphur,  and  (^  M.)  OhdbdgMh,  near  which  lies  the  military 
post  (Kishla)  Btr  el'J«d(dy  with  a  mineral  spring.  —  Ed-Deir^  see  p.  4^. 
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42.  From  Tripoli  to  El-L&diktyeh  by  the  Coast. 

26V2  hra.  —  From  Beirut  to  Tripoli,  see  pp.  340-338. 

Tr^oU,  see  p.  336.  —  To  the  N.  of  Tripoli  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay  (Mn  'Akkdr),  while  the  Lebanon  chain  takes  the  name  of 
Jebel  'Akkdr  and  approaches  its  N.  extremity.  The  well-cultivated 
plain  of  the  coast  is  called  the  Mniyeh  (from  the  Greek  '^6'i\),  i,e. 
corner).  —  Leaving  Tripoli,  we  ride  along  the  carriage-road  to  Homs 
as  far  as  (2^2  ^0  ^^^  Kubbet  eUBedddxHy  a  dervish  monastery,  with 
an  excellent  spring  near  it,  containing  fish  (Capoeta  fratereula) 
which  are  regarded  as  sacred.  We  next  cross  (51/2  M.)  the  Nahr 
el^Bdrid  (*cold  river'),  which  is  named  Bruttus  in  the  ancient 
Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum  (A.D.  333).  On  the  S.  bank  are  the 
ruins  of  Orthoaia  (i  Mace.  xv.  37);  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  khan. 
We  cross  {d^U  M.)  the  Ndhr  'Arkd  by  a  bridge;  21/2  M.,  KuUVdt 
(left);  IV2  M.,  bridge  over  the  Nahr  'Akkdr.  We  now  leave  the 
highroad  and,  riding  to  the  left,  skirt  the  sea  in  a  N.  direction ;  we 
next  reach  (1^/4  hr.)  the  bridge  over  the  Nahr  el-KcMr  (Hhe  great 
river*).  This  river,  the  Eleutheros  of  antiquity  (p.  269),  separates 
the  Lebanon  from  the  Nosairtyeh  MU. ,  the  ancient  Mons  Bargylus, 
About  25  min.  farther  N.  we  see  Sumra,  the  ancient  Simyros,  This 
may  have  been  the  territory  of  the  Zemarites  (Gen.  x.  18;  p.  368). 
In  1  hr.  more  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Abrash  ('speckled  river'). 
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To  the  right,  on  the  hills  above  us,  lies  the  district  of  Sd/ttdy  the 
principal  place  in  which,  Bmi  S^d^  possesses  a  large  castle  o'f  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  but  is  not  easily  reached  owing  to  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  country.  Nearer  the  sea,  on  the  slope  of  the  S&nt&  mountains,  lies 
KaVai  TahmCr  (IVs  hr.  to  the  S.  of  Amrit),  another  handsome  caatle  from  the 
Crusaders'  perioa,  though  an  inscription  seems  to  mention  ConstanUne. 

In  about  I74  br.  from  the  Nahr  el-Abrash  we  reach  the  Nahr  el- 
Kibleh  ('southern  river');  thence  we  next  pass  the  'Aim  el^Haiydt 
f 'serpents'  spring' ;  see  below)  and  reach  (I/4  hr,)  the  Nahr  Amrtt 
The  last-named  stream  is  joined  a  little  above  its  mouth  by  the  Nahr 
ei-Kibleh,  which  turns  to  the  N.  near  the  sea.  On  both  streams, 
nearly  opposite  the  islands  of  HebleB^  to  the  S.W.,  and  Aradua^  to 
the  N.W.  (now  Ruddy  see  p.  368),  lay  the  ancient  town  of  — 

Xarathm .  —  The  name  of  ManUkut  is  preserved  in  AmriL  The  town 
was  founded  by  the  Arvadites  (p.  357)  and  was  ruled  over  by  the  King  of 
Aradus.  When  visited  by  Alexander  it  was  a  large  and  prosperous  place. 
In  B.C.  219  Harathus  became  independent  of  Aradus,  and  in  148  the  Ar- 
vadites attempted  to  destroy  the  town.  During  the  Roman  period  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  place  of  any  importance.  The  ruins  of  Harathus  date 
very  probably  from  the  Phoenician  period. 

The  first  Bbmains  op  thb  Anoismt  Mabathus  are  observed  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  about  10  min.  before  we  cross  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh  (see  above). 
The  first  object  of  interest  is  a  Rock  Tomb.  About  165  yds.  to  the  N.  of 
it  is  another  and  larger  tomb,  called  the  Hajar  el-Hubld  Cstone  of  the 
pregnant  woman'),  with  remains  of  a  pyramid  near  it*.  We  descend  into 
a  cavern,  the  walls  of  which  taper  upwards.  The  tomb  consists  of  three 
chambers  with  deep  niches.  —  About  5  min.  to  the  N.W.  of  this  tomb,  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  rises  a  large  cubical  mass  of  rock.  A  similar  cube  of 
rock,  called  BttrJ  d-Betz&k  ('snails^  tower*),  is  situated  among  the  bushes, 
110  yds.  to  the  W.N.W. '  Two  entrances  (on  the  E.  and  8.  sides  respec- 
tively) lead  into  a  somewhat  rude  chamber;  and  a  staircase  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  cube,  which  is  about  16  ft.  in  height,  and  was  probably 
surmounted  by  a  pyramid.  On  the  facade  are  seen  the  holes  where  beams, 
probably  belonging  to  a  porch,  were  once  inserted.  In  about  6  min.  more 
we  reach  the  Nahr  el-Kibleh.  The  road  leads  towards  the  N.W.  to  the 
(9  min.)  'Ain  el-Haiy&t  '(see  above).  Near  the  spring  are  the  insignificant 
remains  of  two  small  Templti^  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

The  best-preserved  Tom^*  of  Amrit  are  situated  opposite,  and  to  the 
E.  of,  the  serpents*  spring,  about  5  min.  distant,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  on  the  hills  running  parallel  with  the  shore.  We  observe  here 
several  monuments  of  the  kind  called  by  the  Arabs  El'MaaMaU  ('spindles'). 
The  northernmost  of  these  consists  of  a  somewhat  rude  and  unfinished 
cubic  pedestal,  bearing  a  monolithic  cylinder,  13  ft.  in  height,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  pentagonal  pyramid.  The  second  monument, 
61/3  yds.  distant,  is  much  more  carefully  executed.  The  circular  pedestal 
of  this  monument  is  adorned  with  four  rude  and  perhaps  yjifinished  figures 
of  lions.  On  this  pedestal  rises  a  monolithic  cylinder,  •61/s  ft.  high,  with 
a  rounded  summit.  Both  the  lower  and  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  are 
adorned  with  indented  moulding  and  steps  running  round  it.  —  A  third 
monument  of  simpler  character  is  situated  about  2  min.  to  the  S.E.  of 
these  two.  Above  the  cube  is  a  hollow  moulding,  and  above  the  latter 
rises  a  second  and  smaller  cubical  block  which  once  bore  a  pyramid. 
The  entrance  to  the  staircase  which  descends  into  the  tomb-cavern  below 
the  monument  is  covered  with  a  large,  well-hewn  block  of  stone. 

About  5  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  necropolis  stands  a  large  J7ot«M.  hewn 
in  the  rock.  The  W.  facade  is  33  yds.  long;  the  walls  are  about  19  ft.  in 
height  and  2Vs  ft.  in  thickness.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  once  divided 
by  walls  hewn  out  of  the  rock  into  three  chambers.  The  N.  side  is  bounded 
by  a  wall  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  so  is  part  of  the  S.  side. 
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We  now  proceed  to  the  K.W.  from  this  house  to  the  (5  min.)  Nahr 
trit  (p.  356j,  before  reaching  which  we  perceive  the  shrine  of  Sl-Mcfbed 
on  the  left.    This  consists  of  a  court,  62  yds.  hroad  and  00  yds.  long,  hewn 


K.  (firont)  side  was  probably  once  closed  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stones,  with 
gateways,  where  a  hedge  now  stands.  Bemains  of  pillars  near  the  comers 
of  the  court  appear  to  indicate  that  the  walls  were  flanked  by  corridors. 
In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  stands  a  mass  of  rock,  about  10  ft.  high 
and  IB  ft.  square,  serring  as  a  basement  for  the  cella,  which  is  open 
towards  the  N.  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  and  consists  of  four  hewn 
blocks  and  a  monolithic  roof,  vaulted  inside  and  projecting  in  front.  (The 
cella  was  probably  once  entered  by  a  porch.)  A  simple  frieze  and  cornice 
form  the  only  decoration  of  the  building.  On  each  side  are  traces  of  stairs. 
The  basement  seems  to  have  stood  in  water  for  a  long  period.  On  the 
E.  side  of  the  court  is  a  spring,  and  the  arrangements  may  possibly  have 
been  such  that  the  ceHa  alone  was  intended  to  appear  above  water. 

Opposite  Bl-Man[>ed,  on  the  N.  (right)  bank  of  the  brook,  are  remains 
of  similar  temples  and  other  buildings.  To  the  right,  a  little  farther  up, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Stadium^  137  yds.  long  and  83  yds.  wide.  The 
arena  is  enclosed  by  ten  tiers  of  seats,  all  of  which  are  hewn  in  the  rock 
on  the  N.  side,  while  half  of  them  on  the  8.  side  are  constructed  of  hewn 
stones.    The  stadium  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  an  amphitheatre. 

To  the  N.  W.  of  Amrtt  we  perceive  the  island  of  Ru^d  (p.  368)  to 
the  left.  We  next  reach  (40  min.)  the  Nahr  Ohamkeh  and  (20  min.)  — 

Tar^fti  (Tor(o«a;  Turkish  Telegraph  Office).  —  Histort.  It  is 
recorded  that  Aradus^  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name  now  called 
Ru&d  (p.  368),  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Sidon,  but  it  is  probable 
^at  this  waa  the  resascitation  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Aradus  often 
appears  as  a  tributary  town  in  the  Assyrian  chronicles.  In  the  Persian 
period  Aradus  is  mentioned  as  the  third  of  the  towns  of  the  Ph<Bnician 
fiCague.  The  Arvadites,  or  Aradians,  were  famed  as  skilful  mariners 
and  brave  soldiers  (Exek.  xxvii.  8,  11).  The  little  island,  however,  was 
merely  their  place  of  origin  and  headquarters.  The  territory  subject 
to  them  lay  on  the  mainland,  their  colonies  being  Paltus,  Balanea,  Kame, 
£nhydra  (between  ^artds  and  Amrtt),  and  Marathus  (p.  866).  The  island 
derived  its  supply  of  water  from  the  mainland,  but  in  time  of  war  could 
obtain  water  from  fresh  springs  in  the  sea,  which  still  exist.  The  Aradians 
were  remarkable  for  their  commercial  enterprise;  their  chief  place  of 
business  and  seaj>(»t  was  at  Kame  (now  Kamim  \  p.  868),  about  3  M.  to  the 
N.  at  Aradus.  King  Strato  of  Aradus,  with  the  whole  of  his  dominions, 
which  appear  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes,  at  length  surrendered 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  a  later  period  Aradus  was  surpassed  in  im- 
portanoe  by  its  mainland  colony  Antaradus.  This  town  is  mentioned  for 
ttie  first  time  by  Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.  A.D.),  after  whose  time  the  two 
towns  are  frequentlv  named.  In  846  Constantine  caused  Antaradus  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  for  a  time  it  was  called  Constantina.  In  the  middle  ages  An- 
taradus was  named  Tortosa.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  important 
E'  oe,  and  belocged  to-  the  countship  of  Tripoli.  In  1188  the  town  was  taken 
Saladin,  but  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  castles  only.  In 
1  Tortosa,  which  was  defended  by  the  Templars,  and  was  the  last 
place  held  by  the  Ghrisftians  in  Syria,  was  finally  taken  by  the  Moslems. 

The  Town  WaU$  of  Tar^fis  are  about  1  M.  in  circuit,  and  on 
the  S.  side  are  protected  by  a  moat.  The  present  inhabitants  live 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  Castle^  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  though  ancient  materials  were  probably  used  in  its 
construction.  From  N.  to  S.  the  castle  is  166  yds.  in  length.  It  Is 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  except  that  next  the  sea,  by  a  double  wall  of 
drafted  blocks,  and  by  double  moats  hewn  in  the  rock.   The  prin- 
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cipal  entrance  is  on  the  N.E.  side,  next  the  sea,  where  the  moat 
was  formerly  crossed  by  a  hridge.  Within  the  gateway  rises  a  lofty 
Gothic  corridor  with  a  stone  roof.  In  the  inner  court  of  the  castle 
is  a  spacious  hall,  51  yds.  long  and  18  yds.  wide,  the  vaulted  roof 
of  which  is  home  hy  five  columns  of  red  granite  with  capitals  of 
Corinthian  character.  One  of  the  capitals  represents  the  head  of  a 
crowned  monarch.    Over  one  of  the  windows  is  the  relief  of  a  lamb. 

On  tho  S.E.  side  of  the  town  stands  a  handsome  Cfusadtrtt 
Church  (44  hy  30  yds.).  The  aisles  are  separated  from  the  nave  by 
slender  pillars  with  capitals  of  Corinthian  tendency.  The  W.  facade 
has  a  pointed  and  richly  ornamented  portal,  with  three  windows 
above  it.  At  the  W.  ends  of  the  aisles  are  pointed  windows.  The 
lateral  apses  are  enclosed  within  square  towers  rising  to  the  height 
of  the  roof.  The  roof  of  the  church  consists  of  tapered  barrel- vaulting, 
in  the  lower  part  of  which  rectangular  windows  are  introduced. 

The  island  of  Baid  (comp.  p.  2Xff)  may  be  reached  by  boat  from  Tar- 
tds  in  lesB  than  an  hoar.  The  island,  which  commands  a  charming  v^ew. 
lies  about  IV4  M.  from  the  mainland,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  ridge  of 
rock,  about  880  yds.  long  and  560  yds.  broad,  on  which  layers  of  sand 
have  been  deposited.  The  modern  village  contains  2-9000  inhab.,  who  are 
chiefly  sailors  and  sponge-fishers.  A  broad  wall,  skirting  the  artificially 
hewn  margin  of  the  island,  once  enclosed  the  whole  of  it,  except  on  the 
E.  side,  where  the  harbour  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  mainland.  Many 
remains  of  columns  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  harbour.  The  most 
extensive  remains  of  the  Town  Watt*  are  on  the  W.  side,  where  they  are 
still  28-88  ft.  in  height.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  island  is  a  large  aara- 
cente  Coitte,  with  substructions  hewn  in  the  rock.  A  second  castle  lay  near 
the  harbour.  —  The  island  contains  several  handsome  cisterns,  and  on 
the  S.  side  are  remains  of  rock-hewn  dwellings  with  niches  for  lamps,  ete. 

To  the  N.  of  Tar^As  we  reach  (10  min.)  the  poor  harbour.  A  build- 
ing on  a  rock  near  it  was  probably  used  as  a  warehouse  during  the 
Crusaders*  period.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  rock-tombs.  From  the 
harbour  we  reach  (50  min.)  KamHn,  the  ancient  Kame  (p.  367) ; 
(10  min.)  Nahr  el-Husein;  (10  min.)  'Ain  tUTin  (*flg  spring'}; 
(25  min.)  Khirbet  Nastf,  with  numerous  ruins ;  (I/2  ^r.)  TtU  Bu" 
streh ;  and  (20  min.)  Zemreh  (Zemarites  are  mentioned  Gen.  x.  18, 
but  see  p.  855).  After  35  min.  more  we  cross  the  brook  Mardkia, 
called  after  an  ancient  place  of  that  name.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Franks  erected  a  huge  seven  -  storied  tower  in  tbe  sea  opposite 
Marakia,  but  in  1285  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Moslems.  In  1  hr.  10  min.  we  come  to  *Ain  el-Frenj,  in  1  hr.  more 
to  the  Nahr  et-Eds,  and  in  2V8  Iirs.  to  — 

BAaiyfci  (Turkish  Telegraph  Office) ^  which  since  ca.  1885  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  KMmmaj^&m  of  the  Ka^ft  el->Mer)Lab  (p.  359). 

Bdniyd*  is  the  Balanaia  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  geographers.  An 
Episcopus  Balaneorum  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  the  Council  of 
Niceea.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Moslems  called  the  place  Buktnydiy  and 
the  Franks  VaUmia,  Knights  of  St.  John  resided  here.  The  river  of 
Valania  once  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdom  of  Jeruaalem 
and  the  principality  of  Antioch. 

The  town  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  stream, 
but  is  now  deserted.    On  the  E.  side  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen^he 
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foundation-walls  of  an  old  chuieh,  and  near  the  shore  a  number  of 
granite  columns  and  remains  of  a  castle. 

Aboat  4Vs  H.  inland  from  B&nij&s  lies  Xl-Htrkab  (Hhe  watch-tower*), 
the  capital  (iSOO  inhab.)  down  to  1885  of  the  Ka^l*  which  is  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  No^airtyeh.  The  verr  extensive  CoitU  occupies  the  summit  of  a 
trap  rock,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  On 
the  8.  side  a  deep  moat  has  been  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  adjoining  it  rises 
a  tower  66  ft.  in  height,  with  waUs  of  basaltic  blocks  16  ft.  in  thickness. 
The  tower  contains  a  Gothic  chapel,  now  a  mosque.  The  fortress  could 
accommodate  2000  families  and  1000  horses.  The  vast  cistern  outside  the 
castle  was  formerly  supplied  with  water  from  the  hills  to  the  £.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  this  castle  was  erected.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
the  Castrum  Merghatvm^  and  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  In  1386  it 
was  captured  from  the  Hospitallers  by  Sultan  Kil&wun  of  Egypt. 

Proceeding  from  B&niyis,  we  next  reach  (1  hr.)  the  river  J6bw^ 
(20  min.)  the  Nahr  Huteisdn ,  and  (8/4  hr.)  the  Nahr  es-Sinn  or 
Ndhr  d-Milk  (called  Badas  by  Strabo,  and  supposed  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  SInites,  Gen.  x.  17).  To  the  S.  of  the  river 
lies  Beldth  (the  ancient  Palttui)^  consisting  of  extensive  heaps  of 
mins,  including  several  granite  columns.  A  little  farther  to  the  N. 
lies  the  ancient  harbour,  which  was  artificially  sheltered.  From  the 
river  a  canal  was  conducted  towards  the  E.  —  From  the  Nahr 
es-Sinn  we  ride  in  35  min.  to  the  Nahr  Sukdt,  which  empties  itself 
Into  a  pretty  bay  on  which  lie  extensive  ruins.  On  the  N.E.  side 
rises  the  TeU  Sukdt^  bearing  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  1  hr.  we  reach 
the  Nahr  'Ain  Burghuzj  and  in  ^2  hr.  more  — 

Jebeleli  (Turkish  Telegraph  Station) ^  a  poor  Moslem  village  with 
8000  inhab.,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
Kadi  (p.  Ivtt). 

Jebeleh  answers  to  the  ancient  Oabala.  In  689-640,  when  the  Moslems 
conquered  this  district,  a  fortress  of  the  Byxantines  stood  here,  and  ad- 
joining it  a  second  castle  was  built  by  Caliph  Mu'&wiya.  Jebeleh  was 
captured  by  the  Byzantines  in  969,  but  retaken  by  the  Moslems  in  1081. 
Itk  1109  the  Crusaders  took  the  place,  and  in  1189  it  was  finally  captured 
by  Saladin. 

The  small  harbour  is  protected  by  piers  of  stones,  some  of  which 
are  11  ft.  long.  On  the  shore  are  seen  several  granite  columns,  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  some  fine  old  building.  Near  the  coast  are  a  num- 
ber of  rock-tombs,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  Chris- 
tian chapels.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  large  Boman  Theatre^  which 
has  a  radius  of  49  yds.  The  vaults  on  which  the  tiers  of  seats  rest- 
ed still  exist,  and  have  17  entrances,  flanked  by  massive  pillars. 
The  arena  and  part  of  the  tiers  of  seats  are  now  covered  with  houses. 
—  The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ibrahim  was  originally  a  church. 

Our  route  now  leads  towards  the  N.,  through  a  bleak  district 
frequently  infested  by  Nosairtyeh  robbers,  to  (V2  ^^'0  *^®  ^^*'  •^'*" 
maUeh  and  (1  hr.)  the  Nahr  BUs^  over  which  there  is  a  dilapidated 
sneient  bridge.  To  the  N.  rises  a  hill  covered  with  the  ruins  of  an 
extensive  castle.  After  1  hr.  we  reach  the  Nahr  Mudtyukeh,  in 
1/2  hr.  the  Nahr  SnShar,  and  in  1  hr.  more  the  Nahr  el^KeMr  (*great 
river*).    We  now  turn  to  the  W.,  and  in  1  hr.  reach  — 
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Consul,  T.  ViteUi;  also  Anstro-Hungarian  and  French  consular  agents. 

In  ancient  times  El-Lidikiyeh  was  the  Phosnician  Bqmitha,  but  i%  is 
better  known  by  its  later  name  of  Laodicea^  as  ii  was  called  when  rebuilt 
by  Seleucus  Kicator,  who  founded  six  towns  of  that  name  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Laodice.  This  Laodicea  {not  the  Laodicea  of  Rey.  iii.  14) 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ^ad  Mart".  It  was  advantageously  situated, 
facing  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  possessed  a  good  harbour  and  productive 
vineyards.  Antony  conferred  on  the  town  the  privileges  of  independence 
and  immunity  from  taxation.  Pescennius  Xiger,  the  rival  of  Septimius 
Severus,  devastated  the  town,  but  it  was  afterwards  embellished  by  Severus 
(193-2il).  During  the  Christian  period  Laodicea  prospered  as  the  seaport 
of  Antioch.  On  the  approach  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  In  1102  the  place  was  captured  "by  Tancred, 
and  in  1170  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  1188  it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Saladin.  Many  Europeans  were  allowed  to  stay  here  ou  payment  of 
tribute.  Under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Tripoli  the  place  began 
again  to  prosper.  In  1287,  however,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  a  violent 
earthquake,  after  which  Sultan  Eil&wdn  finally  put  an  end  to  the  Christian 
supremacy  and  caused  the  castle  to  be  razed.  —  See  Hartmann,  Das  Liwa 
el-Ladkye,  in  ZDPV.  xiv  (1891),  161  et  seq. 

El'Lddikty^^  ot  Latakia^  is  picturesquely  situated  ueai  the  sea, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  where  water  is  found  in  abundance  a  little. below 
the  surface.  The  town  contains  30,000  inhab.,  about  18,000  of. 
whom  are  Moslems,  8000  Orthodox  Greeks,  1000  Gregorian  Ar- 
menians, 500  Maronites,  200  Latins,  and  300  Protestants.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  Mute^rif  and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  An  American  mis- 
sionary -  station  is  established  here ,  and  there  are  also  a  convent 
and  school  of  the  Frftres  des  Ecoles  Chrtftiennes.  ^Latakia'  tobacco 
(p.  xxix)  is  cultivated  in  the  environs  (export  in  1909  ca.  100,000  i.), 
and  the  silk-culture  and  sponge-fishery  are  also  carried  on.  In  1910 
the  harbour  wi^  cleared  by  137  steamers  of  16^,816  tons  and  1247 
sailing  vessels  of  16,469  tons.  The  exports  in  1909  were  valued  at 
200,000 ^.,  the  imports  at  100,000^. 

The  present  squalid  town  lies  to  the  E,  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
low  hills  to  the  S.  probably  Indicate  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
city-walls.  To  the  N.  a  double  wall  is  still  traceable.^  Between  these 
walls  lie  rock-tombs.  To  the  N.  of  the  outer  N.  wall  are  the  remains 
of  a  church.  On  the  E.  side  runs  a  conduit  in  the  direction  of  the 
town.  To  the  S.E.  probably  once  rose  a  castle,  where  the  mosque 
now  stands.  On  the  same  side  is  a  kind  of  Triumphal  Areh  dating 
perhaps  from  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  about  48  ft. 
square.  On  each  side  is  an  arch  (now  built  up),  resting  on  ^  pilaster. 
The  large  arch  in  front  is  flanked  by  two  corner-columns,  bearing  a 
handsome  entablature,  above  which  rises  a  projecting  pediment. 
Over  the  latter  rises  a  kind  of  attic  story,  which  was  adorned  with 
a  relief  representing  the  implements  of  war.  Near  this  monument 
stand  four  Corinthian  columns  with  handsome  entablature,  which 
perhaps  once  belonged  to  the  colonnade  of  a  temple.  —  The  road 
from  the  town  to  the  small  Harhour  (^2  M.  to  the  W.)  leads  through 
olive-groves.  Near  the  harbour  are  several  caf^s,  a  custom-house, 
and  the  quaraBtine-Btation..:Th& coast  forms  a.bay  looking  to  the:B^.V- 
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while  the  Tromontory  of  L&di]h:tyeh*  extends  far  Into  the  sea  on  the 
N.  side.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  narrow,  being  contracted 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  once  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  an  embankment  on  the  N.E.  side.  Numerous  ancient  columns 
are  Immured  in  the  walls.  To  the  E.  there  seems  to  have  once  been 
another  small  square  basin. 


From  El-LMiklyeh  to  Antiocli. 

DiBBOT  Route,  23  lira.  Escort  desirable.  —  We  at  first  ride  along 
the^  plain  of  the  coast  towards  the  N.  to  (2V«  hrs.)  the  Nosairiyeh  village 
of  Kusdna^  and  then  (2  hrs.)  cross  the  ITahr  el-*Arab  (which  separates  the 
regions  where  Arabic  and  Turkish  are  spoken)  to  the  Wddi  Kandil.  We 
now  follow  this  valley,  in  which  we  observe  on  the  right  the  Turkish 
villages  of  Kandtljik  and  Bellurdn^  and  on  the  left  those  of  El-Kvfr^ 
Kirjali,  Kardineh,  and  Kainarjik.  After  ascending  this  valley  for  2  hrs., 
we  leave  it  and  ascend  to  (I'A  hr.)  the  village  of  Kest€l  €l-M(faf.  We 
next  ascend  to  (2  hrs.)  the  top  of  the  watershed  between  the  Nahr  el- 
Keblr  (p.  865),  and  the  streams  which  descend  to  the  coast.  We  are  now 
in  the  district  of  Bdpir^  the  W.  part  of  which  is  called  El-Bujdk,  and 
the  E.  part  Jebel  el-Airdd  (Kurd  M ts.).  These  regions  are  inhabited  by 
Turks  and  Xosairlyefa.  We  descend  in  2  hrs.  more  to  the  river  Kwathi 
(tributary  of  the  Nahr  el-Eebir),  cross  it,  and  ascend  to  (i/s  hr.) '  {TrdeA, 
»t  the  £.  foot  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  (see  below).  About  1  hr.  farther 
on  we  reach  a  valley  which  we  follow  for  1  hr.  (numerous  plane-trees), 
beyond  which  the  hills  are  traversed  to  (3  hrs.)  the  village  of  Sheikh  KiH(t). 
We  reach  Beit  ehMd  (Daphne;  in  4  hrs.  more.   Thence  to  AnHoch^  see  p.  391. 

Vil  TUB  Jbbbl  el-Akka'  AMD  Es-SuwBiotTBH  (Sblbugia),  28  hrs.  •— 
From  Ladikfyeh  to  Urdeh  (t2V4  hrs.JL  see  above.  The  route  from  TJrdeh  to 
Es-Suweidfyeh  (11  hrs.)  leads  to  (2  hrs.)  the  large  Armenian  village  of 
Kesdb  (with  a  Protestant  community),  which  lies  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Jebel  el-Akra%  in  a  very  fertile  region.  As  in  Armenia,  the  houses  here 
are  half  under  ground.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  (3  hrs.)  from  this  point 
forms  an  interesting  excursion.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  a  spring.  Beyond 
this  we  must  proceed  on  foot,  sending  the  horses  round  to  await  our 
descent  on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill.  Farther  up  are  pines,  cedars,  and  various 
herbs.  —  The  Jebel  el-Akra'  (5806  ft.),  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of 
N.  Syria,  derives  its  name,  el-akra*  ('the  naked'),  from  the  baldness  of  its 
summit.  It  has  been  held  sacred  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  here  worshipped  Zeus  or  Jupiter  Casius^  probably  in  reminis- 
cence of  some  earlier  rites.  Hadrian  is  said  once  to  have  ascended  the 
mountain  in  order  to  witness  the  spectacle,  during  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night,  presented  by  night  towards  the  W.,  and  by  day  towards  the  E. ; 
and  JiUian  the  Apostate  offered  sacrifices  here.  The  summit  commands 
an  extended  view.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  visible.  In  the  extreme  N. 
rise  the  snowy,  indented,  and  deeply  furrowed  masses  of  the  Taurus  Mts. 
Nearer  us  rises  the  chain  of  the  Amanus  (p.  366),  forming  the  W.  boun- 
dary of  the  plain  of  Antioch.  Beyond  the  latter  the  Lake  of  Antioch  is 
visible.    To  the  8.  towers  the  snow-clad  Lebanon. 

The  N.  slope  of  the  Jebel  el-Akra'  is  steep,  but  the  descent  on  this 
side  is  the  shortest.  In  2V«  hrs.  we  reach  the  Turkish  village  of  Bezga. 
Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  a  gigantic  flight  of  steps 
and  a  road  hewn  in  the  rock.  —  From  Bezga  we  next  reach  (3  hrs.) 
the  ferry  over  the  OronUe^  near  its  mouth.  The  alluvial  soil  here  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  the  cool  sea-breezes  render  the  climate  healthy.  This 
district  is  also  comparatively  well  peopled  by  Xo^airiyeh,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  most  of  whom,  however,  speak  Arabic.  —  Beyond  the  ferry 
we  nroceed  to  the  N.  and  reach  Et-Suweidtyeh  in  1  hr.  About  21/2  If.  fo 
the  jT.W.  of  this  village  lie  the  ruins  of  -r  /^  1 
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Beleueia  (Arab.  SelMiyeh)^  situated  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Jebel 
Mil8&  (p.  366).  —  The  fo'rtones  of  the  seaport  SeUutia  JHeria,  which  ww 
founded  by  Seleucus  ITicator  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  were  similar 
to  those  of  Antioch  (conp.  p.  887).  During  the  wars  of  the  Diadoehi 
Seleucia  was  occupied  by  the  Ptolemies,  but  was  recovered  for  Syria  by 
Antiochns  the  Oreat,  B.C.  219.  The  Seleucidoe  appear  to  have  fitted  up 
the  city  in  a  very  handsome  style.  Pompey  erected  the  place  into  a  free 
city.  The  Emperor  Gonstantius  likewise  embellished  Seleucia,  and  caused 
the  harbour  to  be  enlarged  by  extensive  excavations  in  the  rock  (A.D.  338). 
Before  its  capture  by  the  Moslems,  however,  the  city  appears  entirely  to 
have  lost  its  importance.  The  Suiuidiifeh  of  the  middle  agea,  the  seaport 
of  Antioch,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  St.  SifMon's  Harbovr  of 
the  Crusaders,  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia.  near  the 
Chapel  of  St.  George.  —  Gomp.  Victor  Chapoty  S^leucie  de  Pi^rie  CM^moires 
de  la  Soc.  Nat.  des  Antiquaires  de  France;  Pari?,  1906). 

On  our  way  from  Bs-Suweidiyeh  we  cross  a  brook,  which  flowa  on  the 
right  from  the  ruins  of  a  fountain  (?  Nymph^e  on  Plan),  in  the  form  of  a 
square  recess  in  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with  arches. 
Continuing  across  the  fertile  plain  of  EI-MugMpir^  with  scattered  modern 
dwellings,  we  skirt  the  cliffs,  which  are  here  nearly  200  ft.  high  and  con- 
tain numerous  rock-tombs.  Above,  on  the  right,  is  a  heap  of  ruins  (per- 
haps of  tombs),  and  then  a  natural  grotto  with  a  water-course. 

Beyond  the  ancient  Maritime  Quarter  (Faubourg  Maritime)  the  path  as- 
cends the  rocky  cliffs  and  enters  the  Uppbb  Town  (Ville  Haute)  by  the  Bdb 
ehKUt  (^Lime  Oate^);  a  little  farther  on  we  pass  an  interesting  cave  which 
was  formerly  used  as  a  chapel  (Ghapelle  Bapestre),  and  then  the  ruins 
of  the  inner  gate  (Porte).  The  Main  GaU  (B^lb  eI-Min&  or  ^Harbour  Oate*), 
flanked  by  two  square  towers  and  backed  by  a  F<trt  (El-Keniseh  or  *the 
church'),  lay  more  to  the  N.E.  —  The  T<mn  WaU^  nearly  3  M.  in  circuit, 
was  built  of  large  polygonal  blocks  and  was  partly  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
The  desolation  of  the  ancient  upper  town  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
small  Armenian  village  of  Kahustyeh  (800  inhab. ;  1  hr.*s  climb).  The  road 
which  leads  thence  to  Kahakltyehj.  to  the  K.,  beyond  the  wall,  passes  through 
the  Bdh  el-Bawa  (*Air  Gate').  To  the  N.  of  Kabusiyeh  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  (?)  and  (probably)  of  three  bastions  of  the  Aeropoli*. 

The  LowBR  Town  (Ville  Basse),  to  the  S.,  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  pierced  by  the  substantial  i/arA:«<  (7a/e  (Porte  du  March^);  its  course 
may  easily  be  traced  by  the  line  of  debris.  —  The  Habboub  (Port  Int^ieur) 
is  an  oval  basin  660  yds.  long  and  450  yds.  wide.  Kear  the  tower  (Tour) 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  surrounding  wall  is  a  depression  which  was  perhaps 
the  original  outlet.  The  harbour,  now  only  a  marsh,  is  connected  with 
the  outer  harbour  (Avant-Port)  on  the  W.  by  a  channel  nearly  Vs^  long, 
now  choked  up  with  debris.  At  the  mouth  of  this  canal  are  remains  of 
watch  -  towers,  one  of  which  is  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  entrance  to  the 
outer  harbour,  on  the  coast,  was  140-150  yds.  in  width,  but  is  now^  filled 
with  sand.  On  each  side  of  it  projected  a  long  and  well-built  mole.  That 
to  the  S.,  which  is  120  yds.  long  and  about  10  yds.  wide,  is  composed  of 
blocks,  some  25  ft.  in  length.  Here,  according  to  tradition  St.  Paul  set 
Sail  for  Cyprus  (comp.  p.  406  ^  Acts  xiii.  4). 

A  remarkable  relic  of  ancient  Seleucia  is  the  great  Boos  Chahnbl 
(Canal  de  Derivation;  Arab.  dehHz)^  1420  yds.  in  length.  By  this  rast 
construction  the  water  of  the  Kabusiyeh  torrent,  the  overflow  of  which 
frequently  endangered  the  city,  was  conductea  westwards  to  the  sea. 
The  channel  begins  50  yds.  from  the  W.  end  of  a  dam  (Barrage),  built 
of  ashlar  and  faced  with  huge  slabs  of  stone,  which  closed  the  end  of 
the  valley.  This  dam  was  guarded  by  a  furt  on  a  hill  opposite.  The 
upper  part  of  the  channel  consists  of  a  tunnel,  140  yds.  long,  21  ft.  wide, 
and  21  ft.  high.  Beyond  the  tunnel  is  a  cutting  in  the  rock,  open  at  the 
top,  with  sides  nearly  150  ft.  high  at  places.  Next  comes  a  second  tunnd, 
45  yds.  long,  the  entrance  of  which  is  reached  by  steps  hewn  in  the 
rock.  Beyond  thii  the  channel  is  continued  by  means  of  another  open 
cutting,  which,  about  330  yds.  farther  on,  passes  beneath  an  aqueduett 
'he  sides  of  this  cutting  are  at  first  60  ft.  high,  but  gradually  diminith. 
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The  channel  terminates  in  an  abrupt  drop  of  30  ft.  to  the  shore  below. 
About  Vs  K.  from  the  upper  entrance  to  the  channel  is  another  outlet  for 
the  water  through  the  rock  on  the  8.  side.  The  remains  of  various  in- 
scriptions  are  visible  on  the  rocks  lower  down. 
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About  200  pacef  to  tlie  E.  of  the  aqueduct  are  a  number  of  Rook 
Tombs  (Qrottes  Fua^raires)  in  the  side  of  the  hiU,  which  date  from  the 
later  Roman  period.  We  first  enter  a  vestibule,  26  ft.  long  and  7-8  ft.  wide, 
and  pass  to  the  principal  chamber  between  a  double  series  of  beautiful 
columns  »nd  under  a  vaulted  roof  consisting  of  the  natural  rock.  Beyond 
it  are  the  inner  rock-chambers,  with  loculi  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

From  Es-SuwiiotTBH  to  Amtiooh,  5  hrs.  The  route  leads  across  hilly 
ground  to  (1  hr.)  Es-Zeit^iyeh,  a  village  occupied  by  Nofairiyeh  who 
speak  Arabic,  and  to  OA  hr.)  El'MishrakSpeh.  After  >/«  b^*  ^e  cross 
the  BUyUk  KarattJuii  (*great  black  brook')  and  in  •/«  ^r-  more  the  KnjUk 
Karatihai  (^small  black  brook'),  which  flows  through  plantations  of  mulber- 
ries. We  at  length  reach  (l>/4  hr.)  the  plain,  and  perceive  the  village  of 
Bl-Khanni  at  some  distance  to  the  left.  After  i/s  ^^-  ^^  cross  the  stone 
bridge  of  Haina.  and  reach  0/s  br.)  the  bridge  over  the  Orontes  at 
Aniioch  (p.  386). 

Another  route,  running  more  to  the  8.,  leads  in  Ujt  hr.  to  the  isolated 
hill  of  Mdr  SimTdny  where  there  is  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Simeon 
Stylites  (p.  882).  This  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and 
measures  66  yds.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  63  yds.  from  E.  to  W.  In  the  centre 
of  the  nave  rises  a  pedestal  8  ft.  square  and  10  ft.  high,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
On  this  pedestal  once  stood  the  pillar  of  the  saint. 


43.  From  Beirilt  to  Alexandretta  and  Mersina  by  Sea. 

The  time-tables  of  the  steamers  are  liable  to  alteration,  and  enquiries 
should  in  every  case  be  made  beforehand.  At  the  places  where  the  ship 
stops  for  a  little  time  the  traveller  should  at  once  take  a  boat  to  the 
land  (l-li/sfr.  each  person);  the  fare  for  the  return-journey  should  not  be 
paid  till  he  is  safe  on  board  the  steamboat.  Before  leaving  the  steamer 
the  hour  of  its  departure  should  be  ascertained. 

Embabkation  in  BeirtLt  (comp.  p.  279).  The  boatmen  charge  2  fr.  for 
each  person,  but  better  terms  may  be  made  for  a  large  party. 

BeiriUy  see  p.  279.  —  The  view  as  we  leave  St.  George^s  Bay, 
is  magnificent,  especially  on  moonlit  ulgbts.  In  the  background 
rises  the  Lebanon  with  the  snow-clad  Sannin  (p.  288). 

After  5  hrs.*  sail  (for  the  coast,  oom'p.  pp.  286,  286, 337  et  seq.) 
we  reach  El^Mfndj  the  port  of  Tripoli  (p.  3381.  [The  steamers  remain 
here  some  hours ;  hoat  to  the  land  about  1  fr.  for  each  passenger.] 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  beautiful  panorama  of  sea  and  mountains;  on 
our  right  are  a  number  of  small  islands  and  the  ruins  of  the  former 
mole.  —  From  the  port  a  road  leads  through  orchards  to  the  town  of 
Tripoli  (tramway,  see  p.  336),  where  the  CasUe  HiU  and  the  Taildn 
mosque  (p.  837)  should  be  visited. 

For  a  description  of  the  coast  from  Tripoli  toEl-Lidi^iyeh,  comp. 
pp.  365  et  seq.  El-LAdikiyeh  (p.  360),  situated  on  a  sand-hill,  sur* 
rounded  with  vegetation,  looks  insignificant.  The  No^airtyeh  Mts. 
(p.  366),  rising  above  it,  are  very  inferior  to  the  Lebanon  in  beauty 
of  outline.  The  road  from  the  port  to  the  town  (V2  ^* ;  guide  de- 
sirable) leads  through  beautiful  olive-gardens. 

To  the  N.  of  El-L&di|pyeh  the  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  hays. 
The  first  projection  is  the  small  promontory  Bds  Ibn  Hdni,  beyond 
which  is  the  Rda  el^Buaeit,  the  Posidium  of  antiquity.  Farther 
to  the  N.  towers  the  rounded  summit  of  the  Jebd  el-Akra*  (p.  361) ; 
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we  pass  it  in  crossing  the  bay  into  which  tlie  Orontes  falls.  The 
well-wooded  Jehd  MiUdj  the  ancient  Mons  Rhosus  or  Koryphaiont 
now  approaches  the  shore.  Near  the  Rcis  el'Khanztr  ('swine's  pro- 
montory', the  ancient  Promontorium  Rhosicum)^  which  is  clothed 
with  the  Aleppo  pine,  we  enter  the  beautiful  bay  of  — 

Alezandretta.  ~  HStbl  Eltan,  HStbl  db  Constantinoplb,  both  very 
lupretending.    There  i«  a  restaurant  in  the  market-place.    Several  caf^. 

V1CK-C0N8UL8.  British  and  Dutch,  A.  Caioni ;  United  States,  J.  2*.  Perit- 
Uany  (consular  agent);  also  Swedish,  French,  German,  etc. 

Intbrnationai.  Tblegbaph  Office,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town}  but  the 
official  in  charge  of  it  lives  at  Beilan  in  summer. 

H18TOBY.  The  foundation  oiAUxandHa  on  the  Is$icu$  Sinus  by  Alexander 
the  Great  probably  did  not  take  place  immediately  after  his  great  victory 
at  Issus  (Oct.,  333),  but  considerably  later.  The  town  was  intended  to 
form  a  starting-point  for  the  great  caravan-route  to  Mesopotamia,  but  the 
Seleucidee  soon  lufterwards  inaugurated  a  new  route  bySeleucia  and  Antioch. 
In  the  3rd  cent,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  As  early  as  the  4th  cent, 
the  town  was  known  as  the  'Little  Alexandria",  and  sometimes  as  Alexan- 
dria  Bcdbiosa^  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  the  district.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Arabian  town  occupied  the  precise  site  of 
the  ancient  city  or  not.  The  British  Levant  Go.  had  a  factory  here  for 
200  years  (down  to  1826). 

Alexandrttta  ^  Turkish  lakendtrdn  or  Seanderoon  (12,000  in- 
hab.,  half  of  whom  are  Christians},  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
girdle  of  green  hills,  the  offshoots  of  the  Oilician  Taurus.  These 
hills,  the  Amanu8  Mona  of  the  ancients,  now  bear  no  common 
name ;  the  part  adjoining  the  city  is  known  as  the  Jebel  el-Ahmar 
and  Jaur  Ddgh.  They  form  the  boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilicia 
(Pylffl  Syro-Ciliciae).  The  traveller  coming  from  Palestine  or  Leb- 
anon will  be  delighted  with  their  beautiful  green  slopes.  —  The 
Harbour  of  Alexandretta,  about  three-quarters  of  which  is  sheltered 
by  the  neighbouring  hills,  is  the  largest  and  best  on  the  Syrian  coast, 
and  steamers  are  enabled  to  load  and  unload  close  to  the  shore.  The 
shipping-trade  is  considerable,  877  vessels  of  637,049  tons  register 
entering  the  harbour  in  1910.  The  imports  (value  1,938,8842.  in 
1910)  include  silk,  silk  goods,  and  other  manufactures;  the  ex- 
ports (l,301,025i.)  include  wool  (55,165i.),  native  manufactures 
(193,  170Z.),  butter  (61,680Z.l,  leather  and  hides  (89,750^.),  co- 
coons (163,100^),  liquorice  (86,684i.),  and  gall-nuts  and  tur- 
meric (29,740i.).  Most  of  the  Inhabitants  gain  their  livelihood  by  the 
transit  trade  with  Aleppo.  Their  complexions  are  generally  of  a  yel- 
low hue,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  prevalence  of  fever.  —  Alex- 
andretta is  to  be  connected  with  the  Baghdad  railway  (see  p.  411). 

From  Alexandretta  to  Antioch  (fair  road),  see  p.  392. 

The  steamers  take  7  or  8  hrs.  from  Alexandretta  to  — 

Kersina.  —  Hotbl  Zia  Pasha,  Nbw  Hotbl,  HStsl  d'Edsopk,  all  very 
unpretending.  —  Caf4*  at  the  harbour. 

Vice-consuls.  British,  G.  Eenn;  United  States,  E.  J.  Nathan;  also 
French,  German,  etc. 

PostOffioss:  Austro-Hungarian,  French,  Russian.  — ^vtbbnational 
Tblboxaph  Offiob.  —  Agency  of  the  Bimqui  Ottomam.      ^OOglC 
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Mertina  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma^am  in  the  Yillyet  of  Adana. 
It  has  a  population  of  19,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Christians, 
including  many  Greeks.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  gardens,  but 
the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  exports  (mainly  cotton,  sesame,  and 
other  grain)  are  valued  at  about  23  mill.  fr.  annually,  the  imports 
at  17  mill.  fr.  In  1909  the  port  was  entered  by  1140  vessels  of 
809,392  tons  register.  —  As  the  steamers  generally  lie  here  for 
24  hrs. ,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Tarsus  (see  below). 

Excursions,  i.  To  Soli  (4V2  M.),  on  the  road  to  Seleocia  (horse  1  mej. ; 
carr..  there  and  back,  84  mej.).  The  ancient  SoH(PompeiopcUt)^  destroyed 
by  Tigranes  in  B.C.  91,  is  now  represented  by  the  remains  (about  40  paces 
long)  of  a  street  of  smooth  columns.  The  columns,  many  of  which  are 
provided  with  brackets,  are  about  9  ft.  apart  and  rest  on  substantial  bases. 

2.  To  Tarsus  and  Aoana,  42  M.,  railway  in  21/2  hrs.  (trains  on  Sun,, 
Tues.,  A  Frid.  morning,  returning  the  same  evening).  —  17  N.  Tarsus,  a 
flmall  town  with  16-18,000  inhab.,  lies  in  a  damp  and  unhealthy  plain.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  K&immakftm.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  a  very 
prosperous  place,  famed  for  its*  schools.  St.  Paul  was  born  here.  —  24Vt  M. 
Venidzehy  which  is  to  be  the  junction  of  the  Baghdad  railway  (p.  411). 

42  v.  Adana  (60  ft.;  accommodation  in  the  poor  Greek  hotels  of  Deli 
Mehmed  and  AtfianaH)  lies  in  the  plain,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Taurus  Mts., 
to  which  it  is  strategically  the  key.  The  place  bore  the  same  name  in 
ancient  times.  The  Seihan  which  flows  past  it,  the  ancient  SaroA,  is 
crossed  by  an  old  bridge  of  many  arches.  Adana  contains  ca.  25,000  in- 
hab., the  larger  half  of  whom  are  Christians.  The  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  V4li  of  the  province  of  Adana.  The  Banque  Ottomane  has  an  agent 
here.  The  most  important  branch  of  trade  is  the  export  of  grain  and 
cotton.  The  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  1909  brought  Adana  into  a  mel- 
ancholy prominence.  The  climate  is  very  hot,  but  dry  and  healthy.  —  The 
building  of  a  section  of  the  Baghdad  railway  (p.  411)  was  begun  here  in  1910. 

For  the  route  from  Adana  to  Constantinoplb  tubouoh  Asia  Minob, 
see  B<ud€ktr$  Komtantinopel  und  Klemasien  (at  present  in  German  only). 


44.  From  Alexandretta  to  Aleppo, 

Carbiage  Boad  (much  neglected),  1021/2  M .  Carriages,  called  Tato,  are 
generally  to  be  had  (40-70  fr.);  if  not,  one  may  be  ordered  from  Aleppo 
in  advance.  —  Bridle  Boutb  (good  horses  scarce),  74Vs  K*  i  this  coincides 
with  the  carriage-road  as  far  as  El-Hamm&m  (p.  867),  and  runs  thence 
direct  to  Aleppo,  avoiding  the  detour  made  by  the  road.  —  Aleppo  is  more 
easily  reached  by  taking  the  train  from  Beirdt  (R.  45).. 

"  Alexandretta,  see  p.  366.  —  The  route  hence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  generally  very  hot  in  the  daytime.  To  the  right  are 
traces  of  a  Roman  road.  The  mountains  are  clad  with  evergreen 
oaks,  Aleppo  pines,  and  Pinus  sylvestris.  At  a  point  near  BeiUn 
the  road  is  hewn  in  the  rock.    In  21/2  hrs.  we  reach  (9*/,  M.)  — 

Beilfcn  (1410  ft;  accommodation  in  the  large  Khdn  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  village),  a  village  with  about  7500  inhab.  (mostly 
Moslems)  and  the  seat  of  a  K&imma^&m,  picturesquely  situated  on 
the  N.  slope  of  a  ravine  between  the  Kara  Ddgh  and  the  Jebel  Mik$d. 
The  houses  arie  built  of  wood  and  rise  in  terraces  one  above  another. 
Fresh  water  flows  down  from  the  hills  in  every  direction.  The  Beilln 
gorge  contains  remains  of  an  aqueduct.   The  place  is  frequented  iii 
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suxnmei  by  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandietta  and  Aleppo.  The  vege- 
tation is  beantiful,  and  vines  and  fruit-trees  abound. 

To  the  right  of  BeilUn  (1^2  ^^»^  ride),  high  np  on  the  wooded 
hills,  we  see  the  white  cottages  of  the  Armenian  village  of  Sanklukf 
a  favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Europeans  of  Alexandretta,  Aleppo, 
and  Antioch. 

About  50  min.  beyond  Beilan  we  see  the  Lake  of  Antioch  below 
us,  and  reach  the  culminating  point  of  the  pass  at  the  Pylae  Syriae 
(1965  ft.),  which  Alexander  traversed  after  his  victory  at  Issus  (B.  0. 
333),  and  later  a  much-used  Roman  road.  We  pass  ( Y4  hr.)  a  watch- 
house  on  the  right ,  wh^re  the  road  to  Antioch  (4  hrs. ;  p.  392) 
diverges  to  the  right,  and  (1  hr.)  reach  a  plateau  planted  with  fine 
oaks.  After  40  min.  the  road  leads  N.E.  through  a  valley.  In  1  hr. 
more  we  reach  (2OV2  M.)  Kyryk-Khdn  or  Khdn  Diarbekerli,  at  the 
edge  of  the  plain  of  El-'Amk  (see  below),  where  tolerable  night- 
quarters  may  be  obtained  in  one  of  the  three  poor  kh&ns. 

Riding  towards  the  N.  from  Kyry^>Kh&ii  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ama- 
nus  chain  (p.  366 ;  police  escort  necessary),  we  reach  in  about  14  hrs.  the 
small  Kurd  village  and  ruins  of  Senjirli.  The  excavations  of  the  Berlin 
Oriental  Committee  made  in  18S8-92  have  brought  to  light  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  ancient  royal  Hittite  (pp.  Izzvi,  Il5)  town  of  Bam'ai.  The 
citadel-hill  was  surrounded  at  some  distance  hy  two  city-walls,  the  outer 

?robably  dating  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C.,  the  inner  from  the  13th  century, 
'he  inner  city-gate  on  the  S.  and  the  citadel-gate  bear  noteworthy  Hittite 
reliefs,  some  of  them  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  The  objects  found 
here  (now  in  Berlin  and  (Constantinople)  include  sculptures  of  important 
archeeologieal  interest,  and  Aramaic,  cuneiform,  and  Hittite  inscriptions, 
the  last  of  which  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  deciphered.  Comp. 
'Ausgrabungen  in  Senjirli'  (Berlin,  4  vols.,  1893,  1898,  1903,  1911). 

Beyond  Kyry%:-Kh&n  the  way  leads  through  the  marshy  plain  of 
Elr-^Amk  (* depression') ,  the  VvM  of  the  Assyrians,  and  called 
the  FUiin  of  Antioch  ox  Amykion  Pedion  by  the  (Greeks.  This  plain, 
-^hioh.  lies  about  360  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  wa&  once  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  and  contains  numerous  artificial  conical  mounds.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  southernmost  offshoots  of  the  Kurd  Ddgh  (Kurd 
Mts.).  In  A.D.  273  Auirelian  defeated  Zenobia  here  (see  p.  345). 
The  plain  affords  a  fine  retrospective  view  of  the  Amanus  chain 
(p.  366).  —  In  1  hr.  we  cross  a  bridge  over  the  KarasH  (p.  392) 
and  in  IV2  ^^*  °^oie  reach  the  long  ancient  bridge  of  Jisr  Murdd,. 
across  a  deep  marsh.  Riding  between  chains  of  low  hills,  we  reach 
(1  hr.)  the  Turcoman  village  of  'Ain  tt-Beidd.  ('white  spring'), 
which  lies  about  ^4  1^^*  ^0  ^^^  side  of  the  main  route. 
-.  In  1 V2  ^'  ^om  'Ain  el-Beid&  we  reach  (40 Viz  M.)  the  small  oasis 
of  El^Hammdmf  with  a  warm  sulphur  bath,  a  Turkish  telegraph 
station,  and  the  Khdn  Omar  Agha  (poor  nightquarters).  At  t^s 
point  the  bridle-path  leaves  the  carriage-ioad.  The  reed  huts  of 
Beduins  are  occasionally  passed.  Large  tortoises  abound  in  this 
district.  In  1  hr.  a  road  on  the  right  diverges  to  the  village  of  G'tn- 
dctrujf  (now  Jindareis),  which  Strabo  mentions  as  a  haunt  of  robbers. 
ln.3,hr8..more  we. cross  (61  Mc)tlifi  river'.4/y:^^  (*h©  ancient  l//rc»tis), 
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beyond  which  we  ascend  through  a  hilly  district  to  (2  hrs. ;  70  M.) 
Kaima,  Proceeding  thence  t1&  Kafr  AltCin  and  De^  Jemdi,  we  re^dk 
(5  hrs.;  102Vt  M.)  the  bridge  of  the  Kuweik  and  the  Ant&kiyeh 
gate  of  Aleppo  (p.  377). 

The  shorter  Bsidlb  Path  fbox  £l-Hammax  to  Albppo  leads 
to  (8/4  hr.)  the  *Afrin  (see  p.  367),  which' is  fordable  only  when  the 
water  is  low.  We  then  proceed  to  (3  hrs.)  Hatreh  and  ([20  mln.) 
Turmdntn,  In  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  are  a  few  antiquities. 
One  small  building  is  adorned  with  rosettes  and  crosses,  and  there 
is  a  house  with  several  clustered  columns.  To  the  W.  are  some 
rock-tombs  with  stone  staircases.   To  Kal'at  Sim'in,  see  p.  386. 

In  a  small  valley  to  the  N.E.  of  Turm&nin  are  situated  the  very  inter- 
esting ruins  of  (23  min.)  Khirbet  ed-Seir  (Hhe  monastery*).  The  larger  build- 
ing still  standing  within  the  enclosing  wall  was  perhaps  a  Pandocheian  (a 
kind  of  tavern).  In  front  of  this  building  is  a  court  paved  with  large  slabs, 
with  two  reservoirs.    The  adjacent  Church  has  just  been  totally  destroyed. 

Leaving  Turm&ntn,  we  ascend  the  hill  to  the  S.  to  (35  min.) 
Deramdn,  Beyond  it  (10  min.)  we  descend  into  a  valley,  and  obtain 
a  view  (I/4  hr.)  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  ErMb^  I/4  ^^*  *®  *^®  right. 
The  path  then  ascends  to  (V2  l^^O  ^^  highest  point  of  the  Aleppo 
road ;  Tokat  is  visible  among  fig-trees  (r.).  We  pass  (55  min.)  a 
village  on  the  left,  (20  min.)  another  on  the  right,  and  (25  min.) 
a  third  lying  */4  lir.  to  *l^e  right.  On  the  left  (13  min.)  we  next  ob- 
serve the  ruins  of  'Atn  Jdra,  and  soon  (10  min.)  obtain  towards  the 
S.E.  a  view  of  the  citadel  of  Aleppo.  After  23  min.  we  perceive  to 
the  left  (3/4  M.)  Kafr  8ieU.  On  the  left,  55  min.  farther  on,  a 
deserted  khan.  We  now  descend  to  (40  min.)  a  khan  and  reach 
(47  min.)  the  bridge  over  the  Kuweik  and  Aleppo  (p.  377). 


45.  Bailway  from  £ey&k  (Beirut^  Damascus)  to  Homf 
(Tripoli)^  Ham4,  and  Aleppo. 

205  M.  One  train  daily  of  the  BoQitrt  Ottoxanb  du  Ghsxixt  sb  Fn 
DAMAS-HAMi  ET  Pbolongbmbnts  (comp.  p.  157),  starting  at  5.60  a.m.  and 
connecting  with  the  trains  from  Beiriit  and  Damascus  (see  B.  90,  rons 
from  Beyak  Yi&  Ba'alhek  (see  p.  322)  to  (81  M.)  Horns  in  4Vs  hrs.  (fares  65  pi. 
20  pa.,  46  pi.),  to  (117  M.)  HamA  in  6V8  hrs.  (fares '94  pi.  20,  66  pi.  10  pa.), 
and  to  (205  M.)  Aleppo  in  I'lVs  hrs.  (fares  166  pi.,  116  pi.  10  pa.).  For  the 
railway  rate  of  exchange,  see  p.  S^.  The  train  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion leaves  Aleppo  at  6  a.m. ,  Hamd  at  10.48  a.m.,  and  Bcm»  at  1.20  p.m., 
reaching  Reydk  at  5.55  p.m.  and  connecting  there  with'  trains  for  BeirAt 
and  Damascus. 

From  BeyGk  (p.  297)  to  (16  M.)  Ba'aVbek,  see  p.  322.  The  rail- 
way here  reaches  its  highest  point  (3680  ft.).  To  the  W.  of  Ba'albek 
lies  the  watershed  of  the  plain,  the  S.  part  of  which  is  drained 
by  the  Nahr  el-Ltt&nt,  while  the  waters  of  its  N.  part  collect  in 
the  Ndhr  eWAsi  (Orontes).  The  railway  descends  through  gardens, 
passing  near  the  rains.  Just  beyond  (19  M.)  the  Tillage  of  Ycf/U, 
hlch  lies  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  line,  we  see  the  large  colnmn 
Ya'it  (p.  332)  rising  amid  the  fields.     More  in  the  baokgiound, 
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on  the  Lebanon,  are  the  villages  of  Sheitfa,  El-KuntUth,  and  the 
large  Dtir  d-Almaf  (p.  332).  27  M.  Shafad,  a  little  to  the  left«, 
on  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Retm  d-Hadet  The  plain  is  here  nn- 
dulating  and  at  one  point  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  dimensions 
through  the  encroachment  of  the  foot-hills. 

351/2  M.  Lebwh  (Ld)boui;  2820  ft.).  The  Tillage,  the  ancient 
Lebyo^  lies  some  way  from  the  railway,  and  about  8/4  M.  from  it,  in 
'Ain  Xe&toeA,  rises  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Orontes.  —  As  we 
proceed,  we  see  the  villages  otNehi  'Othmdn^  El-'Ain^  and  EU^edeideh 
on  the  edge  of  the  mountains  to  the  E.  (r.),  while  to  the  W.  (1.) 
Harbata  lies  on  the  river  below  us.  Farther  on,  ZabUn  lies  to  the 
left  and  Fikeh  to  the  right. 

45  M.  Sdt  Bcfcdbekj  the  Conna  of  the  Itlnerarium  Antonini,  is 
occupied  by  United  Greeks.  The  village  (2660  ft.)i  which  lies  at 
some  distance  from  the  railway  station,  contains  the  foundations  of 
old  churches  and  other  buildings.  —  Beyond  RAs  Ba'albek  we  have 
a  view  to  the  left  for  some  time  of  the  large  Metiwileh  village  of 
Hirmil  (beyond  the  Orontes ;  3000  inhab.) ,  and  of  the  singular 
monument  of  KamH^ai  el-Hirmil  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river. 

This  moniiment  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  basalt,  Si/i  ft.  high.  On  this 
rests  the  lower  story,  abont  80  ft.  square  and  23  ft.  high,  round  which 
runs  a  cornice;  above  is  a  second  story  of  smaller  size,  19  ft.  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramid,  about  16  ft.  high.  The  whole  is  constructed  of 
limestone.  At  the  8.W.  corner  we  observe  that  the  building  is  solid 
throughout.  The  sides  of  the  lower  story  are  covered  with  sculptures  in 
relief  representing  hunting -scenes:  on  the  N.  side  are  two  stags  and 
hunting-implements  t  on  the  £.  a  boar  pursued  by  two  dogs ;  on  the  W.  a 
boar  (bear?)  with  two  young  ones.  The  figures  on  the  S.  side  are  un- 
recognisable. 

>bout  i/s  hr.  to  the  S.S.W.  lies  Deir  M&r  Mdrdn^  situated  on  the  IfaM' 
el-'AH.  In  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  296  ft.  high,  the  cavern  is  shown 
in  which  Maro,  the  founder  of  the  M aronite  sect  (p.  Izii),  is  said  to  have 
lived.  It  contains  several  small,  dark,  and  dirty  cells.  About  600  paces 
farther  to  the  8.W.  bursts  forth  a  large  spring  which  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  main  sources  of  the  £l-'Afi. 

In  the  distance  we  see  the  Lake  of  Hom?  (p.  370).  We  pass  close 
to  (50  M.)  the  village  of  El-Kd^a.  The  plain  here  is  little  cultivated. 
Towards  the  N.W.  we  see  Bableh  or  Riblah,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  with  500  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  United  Greeks. 

Biblah  is  .mentioned  as  a  town  on  the  divinely  prescribed  K.  frontier 
of  Israel  (Numbers  xzziv.  11).  Pharaoh-Necho  encamped  at  Riblah  on  his 
campaign  against  Assyria,  and  kept  Jehoahas  in  captivity  here  (2  Kings 
zjdli.  ^.  Kebuchadnezsar  also  made  some  stay  at  Biblah  (2  Kings  xzv. 
6  et  seq. ;  Jerem.  zzxix.  6),  where  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah. 

The  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus  becomes  lower  and  lower.  To 
the  right  are  the  extensive  mediaeval  ruins  of  (59  Bf.)  JHHyeh  and 
(61  M.)  the  village  of  Ztrrdfa^  with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees. 

63  M.  n-Kuuir  (1820  ft.).  We  have  now  reached  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  Anti-Libanus,  which  here  loses  itself  in  the  plain,  while 
the  Lebanon  chain  itself  is  also  considerably  lower.  The  handsome 
village,  which  we  pass  after  leaving  the  station,  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  style  of  building  practised  in  the  plain  of  North 
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Syria.  The  streets  are  fahly  straight  and  comparatively  wide ;  the 
houses  and  their  conrtft  are  each  surrounded  by  a  lofty  clay  wall. 
—  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  left,  not  far  fromUae  S.  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Horns  (see  below),  the  hill  of  Tell  Nebi  MindaUj  dotted  with 
white  houses.  This  place  is  probably  identical  with  the  iModieea 
ad  Libanum  of  the  Grffico-Roman  period  and  the  ancient  Kadtsh, 
the  fortress  of  the  Hittites,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  —  The  Jthd  'Ahk^r  (p.  365),  the  final  section  of 
the  Lebanon  chain,  now  descends  to  the  small  plain  of  the  Nahr  th 
Kebtr  (p.  355).  Beyond  this  plain  (N.)  begins  the  range  of  the 
Jehel  Nosairtyeh  (p.  355),  continning  the  Lebanon  chain.  On  t^e 
first  of  its  higher  summits  we  see  KaPat  el-Hum  (p.  371). 

66V2  M.  El-Katttneh.  The  village  lies  nearly  2  M.  farther  to  the 
N.,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Lake  of  Homf ;  the  village  close  to  the  rail, 
station  is  Kmcim.  From  this  point  we  overlook  the  Lake  of  Horns 
(1615  ft. ;  the  medicBval  Lake  of  Kadas)^  which  is  about  ^H.  long 
and  3  M.  broad.  The  Orontes  flows  from  S.  to  N.  through  the  lake, 
which  is  shut  in  at  its  N.  end  by  a  high  and  thick  dam,  built  of 
dressed  blocks  of  stone  and  lYs  ^*  in  length.  In  the  lower  part  of 
this  dam  are  openings  which  allow  the  water  to  flow  into  the  bed  of 
the  Orontes.   On  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  are  several  villages. 

We  pass  the  villages  of  Kefraya  and  Bdba  'Amr,  and  reach  — 

81  M.  Horns.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
town.  —  Accommodation  (poor)  may  be  obtained  from  the  keeper  of  the 
railway  restaurant.    In  the  town  are  two  wretched  Arab  locandais. 

CabbiaO£  6  pi.  per  drive;  to  the  railway  station,  6-12  pi.;  per  boar, 
10-12  pi.    To  Tripoli,  60-70  fr.;  to  Palmyra,  seop.MQ.  —  Tobkish^Post 

OmCE  &  TSLEQBAPH  STATION. 

Phtsioian  at  the  Jesuit  Hospital.  —  Dispensaries  of  Dr.  CharUi  JhiJba 
and  the  Jesuit  Sospitat. 

Horns  (1660  ft.)  contains  over  60,000  inhab.,  including  15,000 
Orthodox  Greeks  and  1000  Latins,  and  is  important  as  a  market  for 
the  surrounding  tribes^  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Kaimma^lim.  The  sashes 
woven  by  the  natives  are  in  request.  The  Greeks  possess  a  church, 
a  monastery,  and  girls*  and  boys*  schools ;  the  Jesuits  have  a  church, 
a  convent,  schools,  and  an  hospital  and  dispensary. 

Homf  is  the  ancient  Emesa,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
Hetnisa,  but  Emesenes  are  mentioned  at  a  still  earlier  period  among  the 
'Scenites'  (dwellers  in  tents)  who  fought  against  the  Romans.  Emesa  first 
became  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of  Heliogabalus  or  Bassianus,  who 


was  high- priest  here  at  the  famous  temple  of  the  sun>god  (Ba'al),  and 
was  proclaimed  Boman  emperor  in  217.  Emesa  was  also  the  birthplace 
of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  the  Emo.  Septimius  Severus.    Aurelian  defeated 


the  Palmyrenes  here  in  272  (p.  345).  Under  the  Arabs  Homf  was  an  im- 
portant  place  with  a  strong  castle.  In  1099  it  was  captured* by  the  Crusaders. 
Homs  is  comparatively  clean;  the  old  town  is  almost  entirely 
built  of  basalt,  and  its  streets  are  paved.  The  chief  part  of  the 
town  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  citadel;  to  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  are  the 
new  quarters,  mainly  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  separated  by  the 
Moslem  cemeteries.  The  principal  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications 
is  a  handsome  gate  on  the  W.  side.  Digitized  by  Google       ■■"-'' 
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A  good  siirvey  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Citadel^  which 
was  blown  up  by  Ibr&htm  Pasha  (p.  Ixxxvi)  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
of  the  townspeople,  rhe  citadel  is  almost  entirely  destroyed}  only 
one  ancient  gateway  (Bdb  el'Hawd),  built  of  basalt,  is  still  standing. 
The  view  includes  21  minarets  (square  black  towers  of  basalt)  and 
the  domes  of  20  bath-houses ;  it  also  affords  an  idea  of  the  way  each 
house  is  surrounded  by  its  own  wall  (comp.  p.  370).  In  the  plain 
to  the  S.W.  lies  the  village  of  Baba'Amr.  —  The  wide  Bazaar ^  with 
its  arched  roof  and  its  numerous  rustic  and  Beduln  customers  (fine 
silk  wares),  is  interesting.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  is  an  open  space  with 
the  artillery-barracks.  —  The  afternoon  may  be  pleasantly  spent  in 
driving  (l/2hr.)  to  the  Orontes,  on  the  bank  of  which  are  several  caf^s. 

Fbom  HoMf  TO  Tbifoli,  64  M.,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (fares  54  pi.  10, 41  pi.  10, 
25  pi.  10  pa.).  The  line  constructed  by  the  French  company  mentioned  at 
p.  S68  was  opened  in  1911.  —  The  line  runs  to  the  W.  and  crosses  (2i/2  M.) 
the  Orontes.  8M.  Khirbet  et-Tin  (Eourhettine).  The  railway  bends  sharply 
to  the  S.S.W.  a  little  beyond  (15Vs  U-)  Khoz  Lakher  (Oueutlahir)  and  then 
to  the  N.W.  just  before  reaching  (23  M.)  El-Hadideh.  92^ /t  M.  TeU  Kalakh 
(TehKaleh);  39  M.  ^AkkaiH.  Thence  we  run  in  a  S.W.  direction  and  cross 
the  Kahr  el-Kebir  (p.  355).  Between  (46  M.)  TeU  'Abbds  (Tel -Abbas)  and 
Tripoli  we  cross  myny  water-courses.  Just  short  of  (54  M.)  El-'Abdeh  we 
reach  the  coast,  which  we  follow  to  (64  M.)  Tripoli  (p.  336). 

The  journey  Arom  Hom§  to  Tripoli  by  Road  (58V2  M.)  may  also  include 
the  interesting  excursion  via  ZwMireh  to  (6  hrs.)  ]|uU'at  el-^ufn,  or  ffutn 
el-Akrdd  (Kurd  fortress).  In  1180  the  castle  was  in  possession  of'  the 
Hospitallers,  but  in  1271  it  surrendered  to  Beybars.  The  castle  commanded 
the  pass  leading  from  the  coast  to  Hom?  and  Hama.  A  village  and  the 
residence  of  a  Kaimmakam  are  now  established  within  the  building,  which 
is  well  preserved.  Over  the  portal  on  the  W.  side  are  two  sculptured 
lions.  —  From  Karat  el-Hufn  we  regain  the  road  at  (5  hrs.)  ^Ain  9i-8audA. 
Thence  we  proceed  to  (4Vs  U)  a  bridge  over  the  Naht  el-Kebir  (p.  355 ^ 
Ji*r  a-Abyad),  with  the  Kh&n  'Aiy&sh;  1^1  a  M.  Sheikh  'Aiydth,  an  old  kb^n 
on  the  right\  i^s  M.  Nahr  'Akkdr  (p.  351)  \  thence  to  Tripoli^  see  p.  351. 

From  Hom?  to  Palmyra,  see  p.  342. 

The  railway  now  proceeds  towards  the  N.  over  the  treeless  but 
well-cultivated  plain.  —  91  M.  Tell  Btseh  (1476  ft.),  situated  on  an 
isolated  hill  to  the  right.  Its  houses  consist  of  a  cubical  or  circular 
substructure,  without  windows ,  covered  with  a  lofty,  conical  roof, 
the  whole  built  of  unbaked  bricks  covered  with  clay.  This  is  the 
type  of  house  in  the  villages  farther  to  the  N.  —  Farther  on,  to  the 
right  of  the  railway,  are  the  villages  of  Umm  SharshiXh  and  El-Ohajar. 
We  then  (957-2  M.)  cross  the  deep  Orontes  valley  by  a  bridge,  and 
also  shortly  afterwards  (98  M.)  the  Wddi  Nefsi^  a  lateral  valley.  — 
We  now  pass  (100  M.)  Harb  Nefsi  (on  the  left),  Deir  eUFetdU  (r. ; 
104  M.),  and  (106  M.)  Birm  (1.).  The  line  intersects  a  basaltic  region. 

1091/2  M.  KefrhUm  (Kafrabouhoum)^  a  large  Christian  village. 

117  M.  Hamlk.  —  The  Railway  Statioh  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
town,  1/2  hr.  from  the  Locandn.  —  Gabbiagbs  (to  the  hotel,  1*2  fr.)  meet 
the  train.  At  other  times  they  may  be  ordered  througb  the  landlord  of 
the  Locanda.  - 

The  HdTEL  National  is  an  Arab  Locanda  with  European  beds  (linen 
rtot  always  clean)-,  bed  and   coflTee,  1  mej.    The  traveller  has  to  f^irnish 
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all  hia  own  provisions,  except  tea  or  coffee.    The  fidtsi.  do  Ohbiuh  i>s 
FsB  is  new.  —  Tdbkibh  Post  Offxos  A  Tbugsaph  Station. 

Hamd  (1015  ft.),  wMch  has  recently  greatly  increased,  now 
contains  80,000  inhab.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  mntesairif  (Tll&yet  of 
SCliiya)  and  of  a  garrison.  Its  trade ,  carried  on  mainly  with  the 
surrounding  Beduins  and  No^airiyeh,  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  native  industries  have  suffered  seriously  from  European  com- 
petition, but  the  ^Ab&yeh,  or  Arabian  mantle,  and  other  textiles, 
are  still  manufactured  here,  and  its  leather  goods  (jackets,  shoes,  etc) 
are  also  in  demand.  The  inhabitants  are  considered  proud  and  fanat- 
ical.  The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy. 

HiSTOBT.  Eamath  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  the  extent  of  which  we  do 
not  know.  Amos  (vi.  2)  speaks  of  the  place  as  Hamath  the  Great.  In  2  Kings 
xviii.84  its  capture  by  the  Assyrians  is  mentioned  (comp.Is.x.9).  Josephos 
speaks  of  the  town  as  Amatha^  and  the  surrounding  country  as  AmathUU. 
It  probably  received  the  name  of  Epiphania  from  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
and  early  Christian  authors  call  it  Emath  (or  Khamaf)  Epiphania.  In  639 
Hama  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  advancing  Moslems,  com- 
manded by  Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  802),  and  the  church  was  then  converted  into 
the  'mosque  of  the  upper  market\  In  the  troublous  times  of  the  Cru- 
sades Ham&  was  occupied  by  the  Isma'ilians  (p.  Ixxiii).  The  place  was 
captured  by  Tancred  in  1108.  In  1115  it  was  again  wrested  from  the  Franks 
by  Toghtekin,  a  Turk.  In  1157  it  was  destroyed  by  a  fearful  earthquake. 
The  place  was  at  length  taken  possession  of  by  Saladin,  in  1178.  Kam& 
again  prospered  for  a  short  period  under  Abu^fedd,  a  descendant  of  the 
family  of  Saladin,  and  a  man  of  great  talent,  who  was  bom  in  1273.  In 
1310  he  was  appointed  prince,  or  *sultan\  of  Hamsl,  Ma'arrik,  and  Barsin, 
and  was  known  as  £1-Melik  el-Muaiyad  ('the  king  favoured  by  God**). 
Even  during  his  warlike  campaigns  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  scientific 
studies,  and  associated  with  eminent  scholars.  A  geographical  work  and 
a  history  written  by  him  still  enjoy  a  high  reputation.  With  his  death 
(in  1331)  ended  the  last  period  of  HamSL's  prosperity.  The  Arabian  geo- 
grapher Takdt  (d.  1229)  was  a  native  of  Hamft. 

The  town  lies  picturesquely  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontea 
(Arab.  JK-'Aw),  which  flows  through  it  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  in 
the  form  of  ail  S.  In  the  S.  opening  of  this  curve  rises  the  castle 
hill.  The  river  originally  ran  to  the  S.  of  this  hill,  where  the  de- 
pression of  its  old  bed  is  still  distinguishable.  The  chief  part  of 
the  town  lies  on  the  left  (S.)  bank  of  the  river,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  130-165  ft. ;  on  the  right  bank  are  the  SerM  and  the  ad- 
joining quarters.  The  town  is  comparatively  clean  and  th#  streets 
are  paved;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  brick,  though  basalt 
buildings  are  not  lacking.  The  bazaars  are  spacious.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  uppermost  of  these  leads  to  the  Serai, 
the  next  lies  to  the  E.,  and  the  third  to  the  N.  of  the  castle-hill, 
while  the  lowest  stands  at  the  point  where  the  river  bends  at  an 
acute  angle  towards  the  N.  One  of  the  chief  curiosities  of  Ham& 
consists  in  its  huge  water-wheels  /n/2'f2ra^,  each  bearing  a  name  of 
its  own.  They  are  used  for  pumping  up  the  water  of  the  Orontes, 
and  their  creaking  is  incessant  by  day  and  night.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  with  numerous  poplars. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  is  obtained  from  the  Castle  HiU  (see 
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above),  whiob  is  about  130  ft.  high  and  seems  to  be  partly  artificial. 
No  remains  of  the  castle  which  once  crowned  the  hill  are  left.  The 
summit  commands  a  fine  yiew  of  the  valley  and  the  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  to  the  W.  To  the  S.  the  view  is  cut  short  by  the 
isolated  ridge  of  the  Jehel  el-ArboTin  (or  Mdrtn),  and  on  the  N.  it 
is  limited  by  the  equally  isolated  Sell  'Abdln  (with  a  well  on  its 
summit);  to  the  E.  rises  the  Jebel  el-' Ala  (see  below),  and  to  the 
W.  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  (p.  355).  —  The  SerH  Bridge  (p.  372),  with 
the  gigantic  water-wheels  and  the  town-gardens,  forms  a  pretty 
picture.  Adjoining  the  next  bridge,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
is  the  Talace*  of  the  emirs  of  the  Kil&ni  family.  The  mosques  possess 
remarkably  flue  minarets,  twenty- four  in  all,  the  handsomest  being 
that  of  the  JQmf  el-Kd>tr  (*great  mosque').  The  Jdmi^  el'Haiya 
(^'serpent  mosque')  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  two  of  its 
columns  are  intertwined.  The  house  of  Muaiyad  Bey  deserves  a 
visit,  being  tastefully  decorated  in  the  interior.  At  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  town,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  N. ,  a  number  of  catacombs 
are  said  to  exist  on  the  right  bank ,  at  some  height  above  the  river. 
—  Several  fiittite  InseripHons  (pp.  Ixxvi,  415)  have  also  been  found 
at  HamU,  but  they  have  not  been  deciphered. 

To  tbe  E.  of  Hamft  lies  the  district  of  Jebel  el-'Ald  (^highest  moun- 
tain^). The  Arabs  state  that  there  are  365  villages  among  these  hills.  The 
whole  district  is  covered  with  a  thin  crast  of  basalt.  Fragments  of  build- 
ings and  inscriptions,  frequently  found  here,  indicate  that  the  country 
was  wealthy  and  populous  during  the  Romnn  period. 

There  is  a  road  between  ]Ham&  and  Lddiktyeh  (p.  3C0). 

The  train  now  describes  a  wide  curve  round  the  N.W.  side  of 
Ham&,  running  higji  up  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  and  affording  a  fine 
survey  of  the  town  below.  We  then  descend  to  the  Orontes  and 
cross  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  a  little  below  Et^Taiyibeh,  Beyond  this 
point  we  follow  the  vfindings  of  the  valley  for  a  short  distance,  then 
leave  it  (122  M.)  and  run  to  the  N.E.  across  an  uncultivated  steppe. 
To  the  right  lies  the  village  of  Anikhcineh,  at  the  foot  of  the  isolated 
hill  of  Seil  ^Ahdhhy  with  a  saint's  tomb  on  the  summit. 

At  (125 V2  ^0  K<^rrikhdneh  we  have  a  view  of  the  plain,  extending 
on  the  W.  to  the  Nosairiyeh  Mts.  We  pass  two  villages  with  conical- 
roofed  houses.  —  134  M.  Kaukdb  (Kewheb),  At  (144  M.)  another 
small  station  we  see  the  Nosairiyeh  Range,  now  approaching  its  end 
and  becoming  much  lower. 

153  M.  Vmmerjhn.  Beyond  (162  M.)  a  small  station  we  leave  the 
lava-district.  —  170  M.  Ahu'l-TuhT  (Abou  Douhour).  The  district 
now  becomes  more  and  more  cultivated ;  between  the  stations  we  see 
several  small  villages,  with  their  roofs  of  sugar-loaf  shape. 

178  M.  Telejtn,  — 188  M.  Hamtdtyeh,  with  extensive  estates  be- 
longing to  the  Sultan  (Jlltlik).  the  train  then  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Kuweik  (p.  877),  crosses  the  river  at  the  station  of  (197 '/2  BL) 
Udeihi'fVoudihij,  and  then  follows  it  along  the  rlgh,t  fW.)  bank. 

205  M.  Aleppo  (see  p.  377).  ogtzed  by  Google 
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From  Hami  to  Bihi  yik  Xal'at  ol-Kadlk  and  £1-Bfcra. 

From  Ham&  to  Kal'at  el-Vu^ik  (escort  necessary)  is  a  ride  of  81/4  hrs., 
thence  to  El-Bdra  *[*!%  hrs.  The  direct  route  from  El-Bira  to  RthA  takes 
3V4  hrs.,  bat  the  detour  vi&  the  Rulm  ofJ^a  u-Zdwi^th  takes  0  hrs.  more. 

The  route  ascends  a  steep  slope  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  leads 
across  a  wide,  cultivated  plain  towards  the  W.  to  (l«/4  hr.)  Ttxin.  We 
now  turn  to  the  N.,  and  in  40  min.  reach  KefreHn.  We  cross  an  affluent 
of  the  Orontes  by  the  four-arched  JUr  el-Mejdel  (Hower  bridge^);  near 
which  are  some  ruins.  After  1  hr.  we  pass  Fmhardi,  which  lies  V4  ^'* 
to  the  right.  In  25  min.  more  the  route  again  enters  the  broad  plain 
of  the  Orontes.  On  the  "S.  end  of  the  rocky  slope  by  which  the  valley 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  stands  KaVat  Seijar  (formerly  iS%«i«ar),  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town 'of  Larisa^  founded  (or  at  least  restored) 
by  Seleucus  Kicator.  The  present  village  lies  inside  the  walls  of  the 
large  castle.  The  Orontes  issues  here  from  a  narrow,  rocky  gorge,  and 
we  cross  it  by  a  bridge.    We  next  reach  (2  hrs.)  Eeydltn,  and  Oh  ^'0  — 

KaFat  el-Mu^ik  (accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Sheikh),  a  village 
prettily  situated  in  the  marshy  valley  of  the  Orontes  (El-Ghdb  €l-ff^leh)^ 
which  is  here  4  H.  in  width  and  is  covered  with  rich  meadows,  ^he  in- 
habitants are  poor,  half-caste  Beduins,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Kosairiyeh.  Kal'at  el-Mu^ik  occupies  the 
site  of  the  citadel  of  the  Greek  town  of  Apamea.,  which  was  so  named  by 
Seleucus  after  his  Persian  wife  Apame.  The  place  was  originally  called 
Phaittake^  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  Bella  by  the  companions  of 
Alexander.  Apamea  was  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Seleucidian  king- 
dom, and  contained  the  war-treasury  and  national  stud  (30,(X)0  mares  and 
300  stallions).  The  castle  was  destroyed  by  Pompey.  The  town  after- 
wards became  an  episcopal  see,  but  in  the  7th  cent,  it  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  Ghosroes  II.  Arabian  authors  call  the  town  Fdmiya  or  Afdndna. 
In  1152  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  —  The  present  village  lies 
within  the  Arabian  castle.  The  shapeless  Bdins  of  tub  Amoisnt  Citt 
lie  to  the  K.  of  the  castle.  From  the  N.  gate  of  the  town  a  Btreei  of 
CokunfUf  138  ft.  wide,  ran  towards  the  S.,  consisting  of  i8(X)  columns, 
30  ft.  in  height.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes. 
On  each  side  of  the  colonnades  are  niche-like  spaces,  and  a  number  of 
portals  are  still  standing.  About  the  middle  of  the  colonnade,  near  its 
intersection  with  another  columnar  street,  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  building. 

Beyond  EaFat  el-Mudik  the  route  traverses  a  necropolis,  then  leads 
to  the  N.W.  *  On  the  left  (li/i  hr.)  we  perceive  a  building  resembling  a 
tower,  standing  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  oval  reser- 
voirs. We  soon  enter  the  district  of  the  Jebel  ez-Zdtriyeh  or  Jebel  el-Arba'in 
('mount  of  the  forty  martyrs'),  or  Jebel  Eihd^  as  it  is  sometimes  ci^led, 
after  the  town  of  that  name  (p.  376).  Among  these  hills  lie  very  numerous 
remains  of  ancient  towns  and  churches.  The  rough  path  ascends  a 
valley,  and  after  li/t  hr.  descends  into  a  basin.  In  Ufi  hr.  we  reach 
Teifileh^  with  the  remains  of  an  old  church.  We  next  pass  Seburrd  and 
(»/4  hr.)  Fatireh.  To  the  left,  after  1  hr.,  we  observe  the  KaVat  Jidar; 
to  the  right,  extensive  ruins.  The  route  leads  to  the  19.  through  a  valley 
which  gradually  contracts  to  a  gorge,  passes  through  (1  hr.  20  min.)  the 
deserted  town  of  MejdeUia^  with  well-preserved  houses  (stables,  tombs, 
church),  and  reaches  (1/2  hr.)  the  squalid  village  of  — 

£1-B4ra,  situated  in  a  dreary  valley.  It 'was  once  a  fortified  town, 
which  was  captured  by  the  Crusaders  in  1098  and  made  an  episcopal  see. 
In  1104  and  1123  the  town  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Moslems. 

The  very  extensive  Bdins  of  the  ancient  town  are  interesting  bwing 
to  the  preservation  of  numerous  streets  and  dwelling-houses.  These  old 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  Jebel  ez-Zawiyeh  (see  above)  date  from 
the  5-7th  cent,  after  Christ,  and  are  pretty  uniform  in  style.  Although 
the  details  of  many  of  them  are  imperfect,  and  their  forms  sometimes 
unpleasing,  they  undoubtedly  show  a  lively  artistic  sense  and  a  dignified 
treatment  of  their  materials,  while  many  reminiscences  of  the  classical 
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style  of  architecture  may  be  detected.  The  pavement  of  the  narrow  streets 
"is  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  houses  have  no  opening 
to  the  street  except  their  doors.  The  square  or  arched  doorway  leads 
into  an  oblong  court,  which  is  generally  of  irregular  form.  On  one  side, 
but  in  the  case  of  monasteries  probably  on  two  sides ,  the  court  was 
flanked  with  arcades  in  two  stories,  behind  which  lay  suites  of  apart- 
ments of  moderate  size.  Both  stories  of  these  arcades  were  generally 
adorned  with  columns,  the  lower  being  lofty  and  of  slender  proportions, 
\ehile  the  upper  were  heavier  and  furnished,  moreover,  with  a  balus- 
trade of  slabs  of  stone.  Each  story  terminated  in  horizontal  beams,  the 
upper  of  which  bore  a  gabled  roof.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very 
varied  in  formj  the  calyx  shape  being  the  commonest.  The  masonry 
of  the  houses  is  singularly  substantial.  Some  of  the  stones  are  nearly  15  ft. 
long,  and  mortar  has  never  been  used.  The  portals  and  other  parts  of 
-tlie  buildings  are  richly  adorned  with  vine-leaves,  acanthus,  vases  with 
peacocks,  and  the  like.  Grosses,  Christian  emblems,  and  monograms  also 
occur  (thus  a  and  w).  Balconies  in  some  cases  project  from  the  facades. 
The  doors  and  windows  leading  into  the  arcades  are  often  adjoined  by 
niches.  In  the  construction  of  these  houses  wood  has  never  been  used 
except  for  the  roofs.  The  vine-culture  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
^carried  on  in  the  Jebel  ez-Zftwiyeh  district,  and  some  of  the  ruins  are 
still  overgrown  with  vines. 

The  town  of  El-Bara  consists  of  a  S.  and  a  W.  quarter.  The  former 
contains  the  ruins  of  two  churches  and  a  chapel,  and  a  pile  of  ecclesi- 
astical buildings.  A  street  leads  hence  to  the  necropolis,  to  the  N.  of  the 
town  (»ee  below).  On  the  hill  between  the  two  quarters  stands  a  well- 
preserved  villa  of  two  stories,  with  verandahs.  Behind  it  are  columns, 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  which  once  bore  a  roof  to  form  a 
canopy  for  the  sarcophagi  below.  —  The  W.  quarter  of  the  town  also 
containil  the  ruins  of  two  churches,  the  larger  of  which  stands  below  an 
old  Saracenic  castle.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  quarter,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  ravine,  is  the  Necropolii.  Three  of  the  monuments,  each  consisting  of 
a  cubical  basement  bearing  a  hollow  pyramid,  are  noteworthy.  On  the 
outside  of  some  of  the  stones  pointed  bosses  have  been  left.  A  door  leads 
into  the  interior  of  these  tombs,  along  the  walls  of  which  the  sarcophagi 
were  arranged.  There  are  also  interesting  rock-tombs  in  the  necropolis, 
one  of  the  best-preserved  of  which  is  in  the  S.  slope  of  the  gorge.  It  is 
about  15  ft.  square,  and  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  with  two  columns.  In 
each  of  the  three  walls  are  two  tomb-niches. 

The  Environs  op  El-B1ka  are  strewn  with  similar  ruins.  In  every 
direction  we  come  upon  empty  houses,  so  admirably  preserved  as  to 
require  nothing  but  a  wooden  roof  to  render  them  habitable.  Everything 
indicates  that  the  former  inhabitants  must  have  possessed  great  wealth  and 
taste.    The  soil  is  still  fertile. 

One  of  the  finest  groups  of  ruins  is  that  of  Khirbet  9&tfl,  about  1  hr. 
to  the  S.E.  of  El-B&ra.  Among  the  buildings  here  is  a  large  BasUica  with 
seven  pairs  of  columns.  This  church,  like  niany  others  of  the  same 
character,  not  only  has  three  entrances  at  the  W.  end,  but  each  aisle  has 
also  two  lateral  doorways,  each  of  which  is  approached  by  a  porch  resting 
on  two  columns.  Adjoining  the  choir,  which  is  rounded  in  the  interior, 
but  does  not  project  beyond  the  nave,  are  two  square  chambers.  A  smaller 
basilica  also  still  exists  here.  The  Necropolis  of  Khirbet  Hftss  is  particularly 
interesting.  A  handsome  mausoleum  with  a  pediment  and  rock-niches  is 
still  preserved  here.  Two  of  the  rock-tombs  are  approached  by  inclined 
planes  which  descend  to  the  entrances.  —  The  neighbouring  village  of 
T^B*  also  contains  a  basilica  with  a  portico.  This  church  possesses  large 
arched  windows  and  quadrangular  apses  which  project  beyond  the  naye 
and  aisles.  The  NecropolU  of  Hftss  contains  a  very  handsome  monument 
to  a  certain  Diogenes,  dating  from  the  4th  century.  The  beautiful  stone 
portal  which  leads  into  the  interior  of  the  cubical  substructure  is  ap- 
proached by  a  porch.  The  second  story  of  the  cube  is  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle,  above  which  rises  a  pyramid  with  bosses. 
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About  i  hr.  to  the  H.  of  9tM,  and  1  hr.  to  the  E.  of  El-B&ra,  lui 
BmjUU,  where  hatha,  chnrehes,  and  nomerova  dwelIiiig-hoii«ea  are  ptie* 
serred.  One  of  the  tomb-monaments  consitts  of  a  square  stnictare  witii 
a  gabled  roof.  On  the  snrface  of  the  rock  are  aeen  lax^e  monolithic  slabi 
which  form  the  lida  of  aarcophasi  let  into  the  rock,  or  coyer  the  ataiz^ 
cases  descending  into  tomb-chambers.  (Dsfr  Sambil,  to  the  N.W.  of  Ser- 
jillftf  also  possesses  mins  and  tombs.)  —  From  Se^illft  we  may  proceed 
farther  to  the  B.  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  ruins  of  Dttr  DdrSn,  a  beautiful  monastery, 
and  to  (*/«  hr.)  Mtf arret  •n-Jf^mOm, 

About  1  hr.  to  the  K.K.W.  of  Ma'arret  en-Ko'mIn  are  sitoatod  the  ruins 
of  D4tt4.  A  fine  nuusoleum  here  possesses  a  p<Hreh  of  four  coluBins.  Near 
it  is  the  monument  of  a  certain  Oipiipuiy  consisting  of  four  Bomewhat  rode 
columns  which  form  a  square  for  the  support  of  the  canopy  over  a  tomb. 
—  Farther  to  the  K.  (1  nr.)  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Buweiha.  The 
church,  dating  from  the  4th  cent. ,  ia  a  BatOUa  borne  by  pillars  (comp. 

g.  zovili).  The  two  low  piera,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  are  connected 
7  means  of  bold  arcades  and  transTCrse  arches  thrown  across  the  nsTe. 
The  apse  is  semicircular  in  the  interior  and  rectangular  on  the  exterior. 
To  the  right  of  the  chureh  is  a  tomb-monument  of  a  certain  BUsos,  witt 
a  portal  borne  by  columns.  The  comer-pilaatera  have  a  fluted  cornice 
placed  over  them.  To  the  left  of  the  church  stands  an  elegant  mausolema 
in  the  form  of  a  small  ancient  temple  with  a  porch  *in  antis.'* 

From  Ruweiha  we  may  next  proceed  to  the  N.W.  to  (IV4  hr.)  Mwntify 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Bi^&  (p.  874),  whence  we  may  go  on  to 
(*/«  hr.)  Kafr  LdtOy  which  is  surrounded  by  extensive  burial-grounds.  Botb 
to  the  W.  and  E.  of  the  village  are  to  be  found  numerous  sarcophagi  and 
tomb-grottoes  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  narrow  valley  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
village  contains  a  spring  within  a  dome-covered  monument,  borne  by  four 
columns.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  valley  ia  a  large  quadrangular  apace 
hewn  in  the  rock,  with  niches  in  ita  sides  and  a  large  atone  aarcophagas 
in  the  middle.  Farther  to  the  B.  is  a  similar  square  apace  with  sarcophagi 
and  tomb-chambers. 

From  Kafr  Lita  we  may  go  on  in  */«  hr.  to  Blh&,  a  small  town  with 
3000  inhab.,  beautifu^y  situated  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Jebet  tl-Arhtn^ 
(p.  874),  in  the  midst  of  olive-plantations.  To  the  N.W.  of  BIh&,  ¥^eh 
is  reached  from  El-B&ra  (p.  874)  direct  in  8*/4  hrs.,  extends  'the  /«M 
Khatrejitfehy  by  which  the  valley  of  the  Orontes  is  bounded.  From  "SLV^ 
we  ride  to  SernUn  in  3  hrs.,  and  thence  to  Aleppo  in  llVs  hrs. 

Fbom  RIhI  to  DAnI  vii  thb  Jbbbl  bl-'Al1,  9-10  hrs.  Crossing  the 
Tell  StUmd,  we  ride  towards  the  N.  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  /dUfr,  the  flourishing  capital 
of  the  Ka44  of  Idlib,  containing  a  few  Christians  among  its  inhabitants. 
The  route  then  leads  H.N.W.  to  (2-3  hrs.)  the  village  of  Harbdu^sh  in  the 
JtM  el-*Aldi  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  wit^i  the  mountainf 
of  that  name  already  mentioned  (p.  373).  —  About  Vs  ^'  to  the  K.  of  this 
point  lies  Deir  Betta^  where  there  are  some  fine  ruins  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  that  of  a  basilica  with  a  quintuple  row  of  columns,  and  remains  of 
a  hexagonal  baptistery.  —  To  the  K.W.  of  Deir  Seita,  about  V«  1^'-  distant, 
is  BdkUta,  which  contains  a  ruined  basilica  of  the  6th  century.  This  church 
has  a  porch  with  two  columns,  and  small  porches  at  the  side-entrances. 
The  apse  of  the  nave  projects  in  semicirciUar  form  externally,  and  has 
three  windows.  —  About  Vs  hr.  to  the  K.W.  of  B&kdza  lies  Kolumd^a, 
where  we  again  meet  with  admirably  preserved  houses,  and  a  chapel  of 
the  6th  cent,  adorned  with  rosettes  and  many  other  enrichments.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  sarcophagi  and  a  monument  with  pyramidal  top  (hall 
destroyed).  —  We  may  next  visit  Be*hindelAya^  1  hr.  to  the  K.  of  Kokantya, 
where  we  find  the  tomb  of  Tib.  CI.  Sosandroa,  completed  April  27th,  134, 
the  earliest  of  the  dated  tombs  of  N.  Syria.  It  consists  of  a  plain  chamber 
borne  by  pillars  of  Doric  tendency,  with  an  architrave  covered  with  In- 
scriptions, and  a  frieze  adorned  with  bulls'  heads  and  festoons.  Adjacent 
to  the  tomb  rises  a  lofty  memorial  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  AgnratiTe  re- 
preaentation  in  a  shallow  niche.  —  Kafir  Kileh,  which  lies  about  30  ain. 
to  the  N.E.  of  BeshindeUya,  posseaaes  another  fine  baaiUea,  the  pttlated 
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portal  of  which  ha«  a  very  rich  architrave.  From  Kafir  Kileh  we  may 
proceed  to  the  K.  to  (2i/i  hrs.)  the  castle  of  Hdrkn  (p.  886).  —  Kalb  LCzeh^ 
\l%  hr.  to  the  K.  of  Kafr  Kileh,  contains  a  ba'silica  borne  by  piers,  dating 
from  the  6th  cent.,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  ».  Syria.  The  large 
arched  portal  has  fallen.  The  piers  in  the  interior  are  low  and  massive. 
"Ui.  the  nave,  above  the  arches,  is  a  series  of  square  windows.  Host  of  the 
small  columns  which  once  stood  between  these  windows  have  disappeared, 
but  their  corbels  and  those  of  the  roof-beams  have  been  preserved.  The 
choir,  which  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  particularly  fine.  The 
semicircular  apse  is  adorned  with  a  double  row  of  mural  columns. 
Above  the  capitals  are  corbels,  while  others  have  been  introduced  between 
the  columns.  These  corbels  bear  the  corona  of  the  small  roof,  above 
which 'rises  the  projecting  gable  of  the  nave.  —  About  10  min.  to  the  N. 
of  Kalb  Lfizeh  lies  Behio^  where  another  basilica  and  some  fine  rock- 
hewn  olive-presses  may  be  examined.  —  From  Kalb  Lfizeh  we  now  ride 
N.K.E.  to  (2Vt  hrs.)  Sermada,  which  possesses  a  sepulchral  monument  con- 
aisting  of  two  columns  connected  by  an  entablature  and  also  by  a  small 
cross-beam  two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  —  About  */«  ^^'  to  the  "S.  of  Sirmada 
we  at  length  reach  Ddnd  (p.  385),  on  the  way  from  Aleppo  to  Antioch. 


46.  Aleppo. 

Arrival.  The  railway  station  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  in  the 
quarter  of  SeHmiyeh  (PI.  B,  2),  1  M.  from  the  hotels  (cab  8-10  pi.). 

Hotels.  Babon's  Hotel,  in  the  Saflyeh  suburb,  with  its  d^pendance 
the  HdrsL  du  Pabo,  opposite  to  it,  pens,  at  both  8-10  fr.,  wine  extra.  — 
(JoHnOf  with  restaurant  and  caf^. 

Bankers.  Agencies  of  the  Banque  Ottomane  (PI.  D,  3)  and  the  Oerman 
Orient  Bank;  Zollinger  A  Co.;  Vincenzo  MarcopoH  A  Co.;  Ncuri  Homti^  agent 
for  the  German  Bank.  —  Bate  of  Exchange :  Turkish  pound  127  pi.  *,  Napo- 
leon HI  pi.;  Sovereign  139  pi.;  Hejidi  23  pi.  25 pa. 

Post  ft  Teleg^sph  Office  (international;  PI.  20,  D,  B,  3).  The  Turkish 
post  dispatches  the  mails  by  rail  to  Beirilt  and  twice  weekly  by  courier 
to  Alexandretta  for  Adana  and  Constantinople.  Overland  post  to  Damascus 
on  the  arrival  of  the  overland  mail  from  Constantinople. 

Donsulates.  British  (PI.  8:  C,  1),  R.  A.  Fontana;  United  States,  Jesse 
B.  Jackson;  Austro-Hungarian  (PI.  0, 1),  Fr,  Poeheg  French  (PI. 9;  0,  D,  8), 
F.  O.  Laporie;  German,  W.  Rdssler;  Dutch,  A.  Poehe  (vice-consul);  Belgian, 
Fr.  Poche;  Portuguese,  A.  MarcopoH;  Russian  (PI.  11;  C,  1),  W.  W.  von 
Zimmermann;  Spanish,  O.  MarcopoH. 

Physieians.  Br.  Piper  (English);  Dr,  Loytved^  Dr.  Lorenzj  Br.  Bcheuer 
(all  German);  Dr.  Aliounyan;  Dr.  Zaeriewskif.  Each  physician  has  his  own 
dispensary. 

Oarriage  per  drive  34  pi.,  per  hr.  8-10  pi.  (San.  15  pi.),  to  the  rail, 
station  8-10  pi. 

Photographs.    MissirUyan;  Clovis  Thivenet. 

Aleppo,  Arab.  Haleb  (1215  ft.),  situated  in  36**  11'  N.  latitude, 
stands  on  a  plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert. 
Tlirough  the  N.W.  part  of  the  city  flows  the  Kuweik  (Kououttk), 
the  Chalus  of  Xenophon,  which  rises  several  days' journey  to  the  N. 
of  Aleppo,  and  loses  itself  in  a  morass  (el^Maikh)  about  6V2  ^^s.  to 
the  S.  of  it.  This  river,  which  contains  fine  eels  and  numerous  other 
fish,  is  bordered  near  the  town  by  orchards,  containing  ashes,  maples, 
planes,  silver-poplars,  theneb^,  the  sumach,  the  walnut,  the  quince, 
the  pistachio,  and  also  olive-trees.  A  few  leagues  to  the  N.,  where 
the  river  irrigates  the  plain  oiKUlis,  the  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant. 
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Three  kinds  of  soil  are  distinguished  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town :  the  sandy  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley ;  the  bright  hrick-ied  earth 
in  which  wheat  and  the  pistachio  thrive  admirably;  and  the  black 
loam  which  crumbles  and  turns  to  dust  as  soon  as  dry.  The  Piatttcia 
Vera  flourishes  especially  on  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  Aleppo  and 
yields  a  large  and  valuable  harvest.  The  Emperor  Yitellius  im- 
ported pistachios  from  this  region.  The  com  harvest  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  May.  Near  'AinMf  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo,  much  wine  is 
produced.  Salt  is  brought  to  Aleppo  from  the  great  salt-lakes  near 
JebbUly  to  the  E.  and  S.E.  The  town  receives  its  drinking-water 
partly  from  the  river  and  partly  by  means  of  a  conduit  from  Heildfiy 
3  hrs.  to  the  N.  The  winter  climate  is  so  raw  that  orange-trees  do 
not  flourish  here ;  snow  and  frost  are  not  uncommon.  The  summer 
is  warmer  than  at  Beirut,  but  its  heat  is  tempered  by  cool  N.  winds. 
The  ^Aleppo  boir  (habb  haleb;  or  Jjabb  et-Mneft,  *boil  of  a  year*)  !•  a 
rare  and  painless  skin-disease  probably  due  to  a  protozoan  parasite  (Leish- 
mania  tropica  Wright).  A  treatment  has  lately  been  discovered  which 
accelerates  the  healing  process  and  prevents  the  formation  of  scars. 

Aleppo  is  the  chief  town  of  a  vilftyet  embracing  the  whole  of 
N.  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  The  Population  of  the  town  is 
estimated  at  200-260,000,  of  whom  two- thirds  are  Moslems,  16,000 
Greeks,  15,000  Jews,  2000  Latins,  6000  Maronites,  5000  United 
Armenians,  4000  United  Syrians,  and  20,000  Orthodox  ^menians. 
The  English  have  also  established  a  small  Protestant  community 
here.  Each  of  the  religious  communities  has  a  school  of  its  own. 
The  Franciscans,  who  have  a  convent  and  parish  church,  carry  on 
two  schools  for  boys;  the  Jesuits  have  a  church,  a  convent,  and  a  boys* 
school.  There  are  four  girls*  schools  and  an  orphanage  managed  by 
the  Sisterhood  of  St.  Joseph ,  and  another  girls*  school  under  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  Aleppines  speak  an  Arabic  dialect 
varying  little  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Syria,  but  Turkish  is  more 
frequently  used  here  than  at  Damascus ,  as  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween the  two  languages  passes  only  25  M.  to  the  N.  of  Aleppo.  The 
Aleppines  do  not  enjoy  a  very  high  reputation,  and  the  expression 
^el'halebi  shelebV  (the  Aleppine  is  a  coxcomb)  is  proverbial.  Aleppo 
contains  a  much  larger  European  colony  than  Damascus,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  long  connection  with  the  West  the  town  is  much  less 
Oriental  in  its  exterior  characteristics.  Besides  the  European  resi- 
dents there  are  also  a  number  of  Levantines  (p.  lix).  The  native 
industry  has  been  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  European.  The 
imports  include  all  kinds  of  cloth  and  other  European  wares,  while 
the  exports  consist  exclusively  of  raw  products ,  including  grain, 
wool ,  and  cotton.  For  native  consumption,  chiefly  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  embroidery,  and  leather-wares  are 
still  manufactured  here.  The  annual  value  of  the  exports  (wool, 
ewe -milk  butter,  hides,  native  textiles,  olive  oil,  dried  fruits, 
liquorice-root,  and  gall-nuts)  amounts  to  about  800,000i.,  that  of 
the  imports  (cotton,  woollen  and  mixed  goods,  silk,  etc.)  to  about 
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2,300,000(.  —  Aleppo  will  be  a  sUtiou  on  the  Baghdad  railway  (see 
p.  411). 

The  Egyptian  monuments  testify  that  Aleppo  was  in  existence  two 
thousand  years  B.G.  Sbaimaneser  U.  mentions  it  in  86i  B.C.  and  offered 
sacrifices  there  to  the  god  Hadad.  Seleucus  Nicator  enlarged  the  town  and 
named  it  BeroM.  In  611  A.D.  the  Persian  King  Ghosroes  II.  burned  the  town. 
Beroea  surrendered  without  resistance  to  the  Arabs  under  Abu  'Ubeida 
(p.  302),  'and  now  became  a  more  important  place  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Kinnesrin  (p.  881)  by  the  Arabs.  Seif 
ed-Dauleh,  the  Himdanide  (936-96t),  made  Haleb  his  residence.  In  961 
the  Byzantines  under  the  Bmperor  Nicephoriis  obtained  possession  of  the 
town  for  a  short  time,  but  were  unable  to  reduce  the  citadel.  Shortly 
after  this  came  the  troublous  times  of  the  Crusades.  In  1114  the  place 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1124  it  was  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  King  Baldwin.  In  1139  another  earthquake  visited  the  town. 
After  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1170  the  famous  Ndreddin  (p.  Ixxxiv)  rebuilt 
the  town  and  fortress.  In  1260  the  Mongols  under  HAlagd  destroyed  the 
town  and  castle.  In  1280  Haleb  was  again  sacked  by  the  Mongols,  but 
soon  revived.  Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  (p.  Ixxxv) 
Haleb  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  N.  Syria.  In  1400  the  Syrians  were 
defeated  bv  Timur,  and  the  town  was  destroyed.  In  1516  the  Turkish 
Sultan  Selim  put  an  end  to  the  Mameluke  supremacy,  and  the  town  then 
became  capital  of  a  pashalik.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent.  Aleppo 
suffered  seriously  from  its  occupation  by  the  janizaries.  In  1822  two-thirds 
of  it  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  place  was  visited  by  another 
earthquake  in  1830.  Under  the  Egyptian  supremacy  (1831-40)  the  town 
again  prospered,  as  Ibr&him  Pasha  constituted  it  his  headquarters. 

These  frequent  destructions  naturally  left  no  survival  of  the  old 
Beroea.  For  its  repeated  recovery  from  its  misfortunes  Aleppo  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  its  situation  on  the  route  of  the  caravan  traffic  to  Persia  and 
India,  and  it  has  long  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  in  silk,  spices,  linen,  cloth, 
jewels,  and  other  goods.  The  French  and  the  Venetians  possessed  fac- 
tories here  at  an  early  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cent.,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  English  also  established  a  factory  and 
a  consulate  at  Aleppo,  but  Shakespeare^s  geography  was  a  little  astray 
when  he  imagined  the  ^Master  o*  the  Tiger*  sailing  that  good  ship  into  its 
harbour  (Macbeth  i.  3).  The  discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  proved 
detrimental  to  the  caravan-traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  prosperity 
of  Aleppo,  but  several  European  firms  continued  to  thrive.  Among  the 
British  residents  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  Henry  Maundrell^ 
author  of  *A  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem'  and  Dr.  Russell^  who  wrote 
a  *Katural  History  of  Aleppo'.    The  Dutch  also  possessed  a  factory  here. 

The  modern  town  is  unfortified  and  consists  of  several  quarters 
and  suburbs.  In  the  N.W.  part  are  the  quarters  of  El-Jedeideh  and 
Saltbeh  (PI.  C,  D,  2),  Inhabited  by  Christians,  and  farther  out  are 
the  suburbs  of  Et-Tellal  and  'Azisiyeh  (PL  0,  2,  1),  with  handsome 
houses  in  the  European  style.  The  Jewish  Quarter  (^Bahstta;  PI.  C, 
D,  2)  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Christian  quarter.  On  the  right  fW.)  bank 
of  the  Kuweil^  lie  the  suburbs  of  El-Kittdb  (PI.  B,  C,  2j  with  a 
Chris tlan-LoTan tine  population)  and  Muahdrekah  (Pl.B,  G,  3),  and 
the  new  quarter  ofSellmfyeh  (PI.  B,  2).  The  streets  are  clean,  often 
well-paved,  and  generally  provided  with  side -walks.  A  characteristic 
feature  is  the  numerous  passages  with  pointed  arches.  The  houses, 
which  are  mostly  one-storied,  are  built  of  solid  stone,  and  their  courts 
are  usually  handsome  in  a  simple  style. 

The  Citadel  (PI.  D,  E.  3)  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  on 
ahiU  oJf  apparently  artificial  origin,  surrounded  by  a  deep  moat^ 
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wMoli  can  be  filled  with  water.  Yislton  xequire  permission  from 
Government,  obtained  throngh  a  consul. 

The  foundations  of  the  citadel  are  certainly  very  ancient ,  and  It  is 
even  asserted  that  the  whole  of  ancient  Beroea  once  lay  on  this  hill.  Arabian 
authors  affirm  that  the  hill  is  supported  hy  8000  columns.  Down  to  1822 
the  hill  was  partially  occupied  by  dwelling-houses.  The  approach  to  the 
hill  is  on  the  S.  side.  From  an  outer  tower  we  cross  a  handsome  bridge 
of  a  single  arch,  and  reach  the  large  gate-tower^  which,  with  its  striking 
facade,  may  rank  as  a  model  of  Arabic  architecture.  Along  the  front 
runs  a  narrow  band  of  inscriptions  by  Melik  ef-Zihir,  dating  from  606  of 
the  Hegira  (1209).  The  gateway  forms  an  angle  in  genune  Oriental 
fashion  (comp.  p.  83),  and  was  closed  by  three  gates.  Over  the  first  iron 
door  are  reliefs  of  serpents,  over  the  second  is  a  lioii^s  head,  and  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  third  and  innermost  are  also  lions*  heaas.  We  now 
reach  a  plateau  within  the  walls,  which  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  ruins.  The 
direction  of  several  streets  is  traceable,  and  a  number  of  arches  still  exist. 
In  the  middle  of  this  space  is  a  large  vault,  partially  hewn  in  the  rock, 
with  a  roof  borne  by  four  columns  of  masonry.  This  subterranean 
chamber  seems  to  have  been  a  cistern.  The  upper  floor  of  the  gate-tower 
forms  a  large  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  has  fallen  in  (fine  view  towarda 
the  8.).  —  The  visitor  should  not  omit  to  ascend  the  minaret  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  citidel ;  its  top  commands  a  survey  of  the  whole  city,  ex- 
tending on  the  E.  to  the  Salt  Lakes  (p.  878). 

Tbe  old  City  Wally  with  its  towers,  in  wbich  numerous  stumps 
of  columns  have  been  used  (see  p.  xoix),  is  best  preserved  on  the 
W.  and  S.  sides.  We  may  follows  Its  course  to  tbe  S.  from  tbe  Bdb 
el'Jenein  (PI.  0,  3)  to  the  Bdb  AntajUyeh  (PI.  0,  3),  and  the  Bdb 
el'Kinnesrtn  (PI.  D,  4).  The  hill  near  the  last  affords,  a  beautiful 
view  of  Aleppo. 

The  Bazaab  (PI.  D,  3)  consists  of  a  number  of  handsome,  dean 
streets,  generally  paved  and  roofed  with  stone  (or,  in  a  few  cases, 
with  wood).  The  wares  are  mostly  of  European  manufacture.  The 
air-holes  in  the  roof  have  shades  drawn  over  them  by  cords  when 
the  sun  shines.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  town  is  concentrated  in 
its  spacious  Khdns,  the  finest  of  which,  the  Khdn  el-  Vetir  (with  a 
good  entrance-door)  and  the  Khdn  el-Oumruk  (PI.  0,  D,  3),  stand  to 
the  right  of  the  W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar. 

To  the  left,  not  far  from  the  W.  entrance  to  the  bazaar,  a  street 
diverges  to  the  Oreat  Hosque  (Jdrnf  Zakartyd;  PI.  6,  D  3),  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  church  ascribed  to  the  Empress  Helena  (comp. 
p.  xoviii).  An  official  permission  must  be  obtained  through  a  consul. 

This  mosque  is  sometimes  called  JdmV  il-Vmawi  ttoioi  having  been 
built  by  the  Omalyades,  and  it  is  said  to  have  resembled  the  great  mosque 
of  Damascus.  In  1169  it  was  burned  down  l)y  the  Ismatlians  (p.  Izxili), 
and  thereafter  rebuilt  by  Kdreddin  (p.  879).  It  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Mongols.  The  minaret,  which  rises  at  the  K.W.  angle  of  the  court 
to  a  height  of  180  ft.,  dates  from  1290.  Three  sides  of  the  large  court 
are  flanked  with  colonnades.  The  mosque  itself,  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  court,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  wooden  screen,  the  smaller 
section  being  used  for  daily  prayer,  the  larger  being  set  apart  for  the 
sermon  on  Fridays.  The  'Tomb  of  Zacharias%  the  father  of  John  the 
Baptist,  to  the  possession  of  which  other  places  in  Syria  also  lay  claim, 
is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  gilded  railing.  •  ^ 

Opposite  the  Great  Mosque  (W.)  rises  the  Jdmt  d^Haldwiyeh 
(PI.  1 ;  P,  3),  an  ancient  church  attributed  to  the  EmpjQss  Helena^ 
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at  the  entrance  to  which  (r.)  there  is  a  stone  bearing  a  Maltese  cross. 
In  the  interior  are  pilasters  with  acanthus  capitals,  and  a  cornice 
of  the  same  character. 

The  large  Synaoooxtb  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  Bahsita  (p.  379) 
deserves  inspection.  In  the  centre  is  a  court  flanked  with  arcades. 
A  Hebrew  inscription  (not  very  ancient)  declares  the  building  to  be 
more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 

In  the  S.  wall  of  the  JdmV  el-Kikdneh  (PI.  0,  3),  near  the  Bab 
An(akiyeh  (p.  380),  is  a  block  of  basalt  bearing  a  Hittite  inscription 
(p.  373).  —  At  the  Bfib  Ant&klyeh  is  the  small  Jdmr  et-Tineh,  in 
the  style  transitional  between  the  Byzantine  and  the  Arabic.  The 
old  cornice  over  the  door  bears  a  Cuflc  Inscription  in  relief. 

A  drive  to  the  N.  of  the  town  is  recommended,  past  the  dervish 
monastery  of  Sheikh  Abu  Bekr  (PI.  £,  1)  and  to  the  orchards  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kuwei^  (p.  377),  where  the  Aleppines  sometimes  spend 
whole  days  in  their  summer-houses. 

From  Aleppo  to  Kinne8b!n,  S^U  hrs.  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.  vi& 
(3  hrs.)  Khdn  7'ihndn,  where  the  valley  expands;  (i/s  hr.)  KaVajtyeh^  O/shr.) 
Zeitdn^  (*/«  hr.)  Bema,  and  (i/s  hr.)  Ifebi  *Is^  a  well  built*  among  the  ruins 
of  a  church  on  the  highest  hill  of  the  chain.  The  Nahr  Kuweik  (p.  377) 
here  loses  itself  in  the  morass  of  El-Matkh.  Above  the  morass,  on  a  ter- 
race of  the  hills  facing  the  S.,  are  situated  the  ruins  of  — 

Kinnetrln  (Turk.  EtH  ffaUb,  i.e.  Old  Aleppo).  Kinnesrin  ('eagle's  nest') 
is  the  name  given  by  the  A'rabs,  both  in  ancieot  days  and  again  in  modern 
times,  to  Chalci*^  wuich  was  founded  by  Seleucus  ^icator  and  afterwards 
became  a  frontier-town  of  the  empire  towards  Persia  and  Arabia.  The 
inhabitants  saved  the  town  from  being  plundered  by  the  Persians  by  paying 
200  pounds  of  gold  to  Chosroes.  In  629  it  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
Abu  'Ubeida  (p.  302),  after  which  it  acquired  great  importance  as  a  military 
colony  and  the  capital  of  K.  Syria.  As  Aleppo  increased  in  importance, 
however,  Kinnesrin  gradually  declined,  especially  when  the  great  caravan 
route  was  'altered  and  ceased  to  pass  the  town.  In  961,  when  the  Em- 
peror H^icephorus  took  possession  of  Aleppo,  the  inhabitants  of  Kinnesrin 
abandoned  their  town.    In  the  13th  cent,  the  place  was  nearly 'deserted. 

The  shapeless  Ruins  consist  of  large  fragments  of  massive  walls,  over 
6  ft.  in  thickness.  On  the  S.E.  side  are  remains  of  a  square  tower.  On 
a  hiU  to  the  N.E.  stands  a  ruined  castle  with  subterranean  vaults.  The 
rocks  here  contain  numerous  tomb-grottoes. 

From  Kinnesrin  we  may  reach  iSermtn  (p.  376),  on  the  road  to  Ham&, 
in  6  tvrs. 

From  Aleppo  to  Baghdad^  see  R.  53. 


From  Aleppo  to  ]^'at  Bim'in. 

7*/4  hrs.  The  traveller  who  has  no  dragoman  should  make  sure  that 
his  Mukftri  knows  the  way.  Travelling  is  sometimes  rendered  unsafe  by 
the  nomadic  Kurds  and  Turcomans  who  range  through  the  greater  part 
of  N.  Syria. 

Leaving  Aleppo,  we  follow  the  direction  of  the  telegraph-wires,  keep- 
ing them  a  little  to  our  left.  Picturesque  retrospect  of  Aleppo.  After 
1  hr.  35  min.  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the  village  of  Beleramitn^  beyond 
which  we  perceive  K(tfr  Hamrd^  about  10  min.  below  us  on  the  right. 
We  next  see  (20  min.)  the 'village  of  Ma? arr A  below  us,  and  Anada  in  the 
distance  to  the  right.  In  27  min.  more  we  perceive  a  pilgrimage-shrine  on 
a  hill.  Beyond  (1/4  hr.)  Yakit.,  on  the  left,  we  follow  the  (5  min.)  telegraph 
wires  towards  the  village'  of  Basim.    The  barren  Jebel  Sim^dn  rises  on 
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the  W.  To  the  K.B.,  40  min.  farther  on,  we  observe  a  pilgrimage-shrine, 
Vt  hr.  distant.  In  10  min.  more  we  come  to  the  rained  village  of  Erkiyehy 
where  Uiere  are  a  few  rock^tombs.  After  10  min.  *Ain  JAra  lies  opposite 
as  to  the  8.,  and  in  */«  ^^'  more  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of  the  village 
of  Hawdr^  to  the  S.S.W.  The  route  next  passes  0/s  hr.)  some  rains  in  a 
dale  to  the  left,  and  then  (36  min  )  several  cisterns,  beyond  which,  at  a 
bifurcation  of  the  path,  it  turns  to  the  right.  In  25  min.  we  reach  the 
ruins  of  a  large  village  (Bo/grtint).  Adjoining  them  is  the  well-preserved 
apse  of  a  church,  with  crosses  on  the  doors.  At  both  ends  of  the  village 
are  a  number  of  rock-tombs  with  recesses.  We  next  come  to  Q/t  hr.)  an 
interesting  little  church,  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  8  ft.  in  length.  Over 
the  doors  at  the  W.  end,  and  on  the  S.  side,  are  placed  rosettes  with 
crosses  and  arabesques.  The  five  arched  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
church  are  bordered  with  a  frieze.  Kear  the  church  stands  a  tower  in 
the  same  style.  To  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  a  village.  We  pass  0/s  hr.) 
the  ruined  village  of  BazMr  on  the  left,  and  soon  obtain  (i/s  hr.)  a  view 
of  the  grand  ruins  of  Kal'at  Siman,  which  we  reach  in  1/4  hr.  more. 

^I'at  Sim'in.  —  Agoommodation  in  tents ;  Pbovuions  must  be  brought. 

H18TORT.  Kal'at  8im'&n  sprang  up  in  the  5th  cent,  after  Christ  on 
the  establishment  here  of  a  convent  (Mandra)  of  the  order  of  the  BtyliUs^ 
or  *pillar  hermits'.  Simeon^  the  founder  of  the  order,  the  son  e'  a  peasant, 
was  bom  in  391  and  died  in  459.  He  began  at  an  eariy  age  to  subject 
himself  to  the  severest  penances  and  privations.  In  422  he  ascended  a 
column  of  moderate  height,  on  which  he  spent  seven  years,  after  which 
he  established  himself  on  the  top  of  a  column  38  ft.  high,  where  he  spent  . 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Exposed  here  to  hardships  of  every  kind,  he  delivered 
lectures  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  his  lofty  station  and  attracted  thou- 
sands of  hearers  and  pupils.  The  principal  church  here  dates  from  the 
5th  century.  The  description  given  bv  Evagrius,  an  author  of  the  6th  cent., 
applies  perfectly  to  the  ruins  now  before  us.  The  Moslems  made  a  fortress 
out  of  the  church  and  monastery. 

The  RuiKS  of  Kal^ai  Sim^dny  forming  by  far  the  finest  group  of  the  kind 
in  N.  Syria,  are  surrounded  by  desolate  mountains  and  lie  on  the  K.  slope  of 
the  Ldlim  Ddgh  or  Jehel  Barakdt,  which  is  named  after  the  Weli  Abu  Barakdt. 
They  occupy  a  plateau  600  yds.  long  and  160  yds.  wide,  which  is  bounded 
by  deep  vaJleys  except  on  the  N.  side.  The  outer  wall  erected  by  the 
Moslems,  with  its  towers,  is  still  traceable  at  places. 

The  centre  of  the  establishment  is  formed  by  the  imposing  Movastxkt 
Chuboh,  the  plan  of  which  answers  so  well  to  the  description  given  by 
Procopius  of  the  church  of  the  Apostles  erected  by  Constantino  as  his 
burial-place,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  that  older  building.  It  con- 
sists of  four  extensive  arms,  each  flanked  with  aisles,  placed  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross  of  equal  arms,  and  each,  containing  two  rows  of  six 
columns.  [The  E.  arm  (PI.  A)  contains  nine  pairs  of  columns.]  Where 
the  arms  meet,  there  is  formed  an  imposing,  octagonal,  open  central 
space,  defined  by  the  end-piers  of  the  arms  of  the  cross.  The  aisles  are 
continued  round  the  diagonal  sides  of  this  central  space  and  extended 
into  small  apses  occupying  the  exterior  angles  of  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
This  remarkable  church  merits  a  high  rank  among  the  monuments  of 
early  Christian  art  as  being  one  of  the  most  ingenious,  earliest,  and 
finest  examples  of  the  combination  of  the  basilica  form  with  that  of  the 
Greek  cross. 

In  front  of  the  ^orth  Wing  or  Transit  (PI.  D)  once  ran  a  peristyle  (a)^ 
of  which  there  is  now  no  trace.  Over  the  three  portals  (a>,  a«,  a>),  one  larger 
and  two  smaller,  leading  into  the  N.  arm  of  the  church,  runs  a  double 
moulding,  the  upper  part  of  which  runs  round  the  small  arched  windows 
over  the  portals,  and  round  the  two  higher  windows  flanking  the  central 
portals.  The  mouldings  on  the  sides  (6,  c)  are  also  prolonged  over  the 
smaller  portals  in  front.  Above  the  middle  portal  (a«),  higher  up,  is 
another  small  moulding  which  supported  three  smidl  columns,  two  of 
which  are  still  in  sitH.  Above  these  again  are  introduced  small  arched 
windows.    The  rest  of  this  facade  is  destroyed.  —  We  now  walk  round 
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the  N.W.  corner,  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  We  find  here  two 
portals  (c^y  fi).  On  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  their  lintels  there  is  a 
string-course  running  along  the  whole  wall.  Above  this  are  arched  win- 
dows, three  between  the  comer  and  the  first  portal,  three  between  the 
tw^o  portals,  and  one  between  the  second  portal  and  the  angle.  Over  the 
portiJs  are  lower  arched  windows.  All  the  nine  windows  are  bordered 
with  moulding.  From  the  angle  projects  the  small  apse  (1)  of  the  octagon 
with  its  three  small  windows.  Of  the  peristyle  on  the  W.  side  (c)  there 
are  now  few  remains. 

As  the  ground  here  slopes  rapidly,  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  an 
artificial  foundation  for  the  West  Wing  or  Nave  (E).  The  large  arches 
leading  into  these  substructions  are  still  visible.  The  peristyle  was  once 
continued  farther  to  the  W.  on  the  side  marked  d  in  the  plan.  The  W. 
entrance  («)  was  probably  the  chief  portal  of  the  church,  and  was  ap- 
proached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  which  covered  the  four  now  visible 
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entrances  to  the  substructions.  The  front  was  4n  antis%  and  consisted 
of  three  portals,  of  which  that  on  the  left,  with  a  small  arched  window 
above  it,  is  entire,  while  part  only  of  the  small  portal  on  the  right  is 
preserved.  In  front  of  the  central  portal  stood  three  columns,  one  of 
which  still  exists.  The  bases  of  the  two  others  and  the  adjacent  door- 
post on  the  right  are  still  to  be  seen. 

We  now  return  to  the  W.  side  of  the  N.  transept  (D)^  and  enter  by 
the  door  (ci).  The  columns  and  arcades  of  Corinthian  tendency  whicb 
separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles  here  are  still  partly  pref<erved,  and  so, 
too,  is  the  side-chapel  /.  A  very  large  arch  leads  hence  into  the  magni- 
ficent Octagon  (C).  In  the  centre  still  lies  the  pedestal  (g)  of  a  column 
on  which  perhaps  St.  Simeon  (p.  882)  stood  (comp.  p.  884).  The  arches  of 
the  octagon  are  adorned  with  a  frieze.  They  rest  on  massive  corner-piers 
of  Corinthian  character,  and  on  monolithic  columns,  placed  near  the  coi 
ners.    The  frieze  of  the  arches  is  produced  in  a  straight  line  over  t^ 
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capitals  of  the  piers,  and  in  the  angles  formed  by  the  piers  are  placed 
pedestals  for  statues.  Four  arches  of  the  octagon  lead  into  the  naTea  of 
2,  B^  Dy  and  E;  the  four  others  enter  the  connecting  spaces  between  the 
aisles  6.  6^  7,  and  8^  and  the  round  apses  /,  ^,  3^  and  4.  Bach  of  these 
connecting  spaces  is  boonded  by  two  arches,  resting  on  the  comer-piers 
of  the  octagon  on  one  side,  and  on  those  of  the  aisles  on  the  other  side. 

The  E€m  Wing  or  Choir  (A)  is  longer  than  the  others.  On  the  capitals 
to  the  left  there  are  still  traces  of  red  painting.  The  apses  A,  <,  k  of 
this  part  of  the  church  are  most  elaborately  enriched.  The  large  main 
arch,  with  its  wide  band  of  moulding,  here  rests  on  a  pilaster,  the  fluting 
of  which  is  interrupted  by  a  section  adorned  with  flowers  near  the  top. 
Over  the  five  lower  arched  windows  of  the  principal  apse  runs  a  rich 
moulding.  Each  of  the  side-apses  has  a  round-arched  window.  —  Externally 
this  triple  apse  presents  a  very  handsome  appearance,  being  rounded  and 
adorned  with  columns  of  two  orders,  placed  in  rows,  one  above  the  other. 
These  two  rows  are  separated  by  an  abacus,  and  the  upper  columns  serve 
to  support  the  corbels  of  the  cornice.  Between  these  corbels  are  others, 
projecting  independently,  above  each  pair  of  which  a  small  shell-shaped 
niche  has  been  introduced. 

A  door  leads  us  from  the  outside  into  the  space  F^  Oj  adjoining  the 
apse,  and  once  apparently  used  by  the  Moslems.  We  cross  the  large 
court  J7,  portions  of  the  8.  side  of  which  (p)  are  well  preserved.  In  the 
court  stands  a  large  mass  of  rock  (0,  approached  by  steps;  this  may 
possibly  be  the  rock  on  which  the  pillar  of  St.  Simeon  (p.  8S2)  stood 
(comp.  p.  888). 

The  B.  side  of  the  Souih  Whg  or  Tramtpt  (B)y  in  the  direction  of  the 
court,  is  admirably  preserved;  it  has  two  portals,  four  small  windows,  and  a 
small  projecting  part  in  the  middle  (m).  The  mouldings  and  capitals  here 
are  richly  varied.  The  W.  side  (n)  has  three  portals  with  small  arched  win- 
dows above  them,  and  larger  windows  of  the  same  character  between  them. 
On  the  8.  side  oiB  is  a  large  entrance  with  the  porch  o,  which  is  entered 
by  four  square  doors.  Above  the  two  central  doors  are  lofty  arches,  and 
over  the  doors  of  the  aisles  small  arched  windows  have  been  introduced.  — 
We  cross  the  porch  and  examine  the  outside  of  the  portal.  Its  three  wide 
arches  rest  on  projecting  corner-piers,  while  the  central  arch,  with  its 
highly  elaborate  mouldings,  is  also  supported  by  two  monolithic  columns 
standing  a  short  distance  ^om  the  piers.  Over  the  three  portals  are  hand* 
some,  well-preserved  pediments.  The  outermost  beams  of  the  pediments 
are  produced  upwards  and  bent  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  long 
cornice  over  the  central  portal.  This  cornice  bears  the  superstructure 
of  the  portal,  flanked  with  short  pilasters,  bearing  a  highly  ornate  entab- 
lature, and  pierced  with  four  arched  windows,  the  moulding  of  which 
is  produced  as  far  as  the  capitals  of  the  comer-pilasters.  The  entablature 
of  the  pediment,  the  mouldings,  and  the  upper  entablature  (as  well  as 
also  the  inner  portals  first  mentioned)  are  all  adorned  with  dentils. 
The  three  columns  which  bore  the  corbels  of  the  upper  entablature,  and 
the  two  columns  which  once  stood  between  the  pediments,  no  longer  exist. 

The  church  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  many  other  buildings  of  a  less 
ornate  character,  which  formed  the  Monabtbst  or  Mandra,  The  sub- 
structions are  practically  all  that  remains  of  the  chapel  /.  The  acyoining 
chamber  K  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Of  J/  a  large  portal  to  the  W. 
alone  exists.  The  corridor  L  is  still  traceable,  but  the  chambers  to  the 
E.  of  it  are  nearly  obliterated.     The  projecting  structure  q  still  exists. 

To  the  S.  of  this  extensive  pile  of  buildings  rises  another  Chubcb  of 
similar  style,  the  interior  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  several  families. 
It  was  once  covered  with  a  dome.  The  nave  was  of  octagonal  shape,  in- 
serted in  a  square  space.  The  diagonal  sides  of  the  octagon  contain 
corner-niches  (two  round  and  two  square);  the  principal  apse  projects. 
Around  the  square  nucleus  of  the  structure  run  aisles  formed  by  columns, 
describing  a  larger  square.  This  church  is  connected  by  means  of  a 
ilonnade  with  an  adjacent  SaHlioa.  The  latter  contains  four  pairs  of 
)lumns,  and  the  round  apse  of  the  nave  is  externally  square  in  forM. 
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On  the  X.  side  of  Kal'at  Sim'&n,  and  still  within  its  outer  wall ,  Is 
the  small  building  0,  with  its  gabled  roof.  The  gable  has  three  windows. 
The  interior,  which  is  partly  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  entered  by  a  portal.  The 
N.  and  S.  sides  each  contain  three  vaulted  niches,  and  the  E.  end  two. 

Fbom  Kal'at  Sim'Ih  to  TuBvlMfN,  ca.  4  hrs.  Leaving  Kal'at  Sim'an, 
we  ride  down  the  valley  for  20  min.,  skirting  the  E.  side  of  the  village  of 
DeSr  Bkn'dny  where  several  interesting  and  well-preserved  old  buildings 
are  still  standing.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  village  lies  a  large  Basilica^ 
one  of  the  earliest  in  "S,  Syria,  consisting  of  a  single  nave  with  a 
rectangular  choir;  by  the  S.  door  is  a  Syrian  inscription.  —  The  direct 
route  runs  to  the  8..  down  the  valley  (see  below).  We  should,  however, 
make  the  small  detour  to  Er/Mdi^  which  is  soon  (I/4  hr.)  seen  to  the  left. 
Here  stands  a  beautiful  house  dating  from  *Aug.  13tb,  510."  The  upper 
story  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  gallery  borne  by  columns,  with  enriched 
balustrades.  The  arcades  are  bordered  with  a  moulding  which  ends  at 
the  sides  in  volutes.  Some  of  the  very  varied  capitals  bear  crosses.  — 
From  Erfeidl  we  continue  to  the  W.  to  (20  min.)  the  ruins  of  KhatHra^ 
with  two  interesting  tombs.  That  of  Isidorus ,  of  Oct.  9th,  222,  consists 
of  two  pilasters  with  an  entablature,  and  that  of  Emilius  Beginus  (July 
20th,  196)  is  formed  by  two  columns  and  an  entablature.  A  path  leads 
to  the  S.W.  from  Khatdra  to  (6  hrs.)  the  village  of  Teni  Sheher  (p.  3S6). 

From  Khatiira  we  regain  our  direct  route  in  10  min.,  and  (5  min.) 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  left.  We  obtain  (26  min.)  another  fine  view  of 
KaFat  Sim'&n,  and  (10  min.)  then  begin  to  descend.  We  next  reach  (20  min.) 
bdrU  Izzeh,  the  chief  place  in  the  Kad&  Jebel  8im'&n,  and  beyond  it  we 
ascend  to  the  right.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  (10  min.)  the  route  traverses 
the  lofty  plain,  next  reaching  (36  min.)  Mughdret  Ztfter,  a  cavern-dwell- 
ing, with  water  near  it.  We  descend  to  (S6  min.)  Tellddi^  lying  on  the 
right,  pass  (17  min.)  the  ruins  of  KMrbet  ed-DHr  (p.  868)  on  the  left,  and 
reach  (23  min.)  Turmdntn,  on  the  Alexandretta  road  (see  p.  368). 

47.  From  Aleppo  to  Alexandretta  vi&  Antioch. 

BiDB  of  271/3  hrs.  Bridle-path  to  (18  hrs.)  Antioch;  road  thence  to 
Alexandretta,  but  much  of  it  in  very  bad  order. 

From  Aleppo  to  (6V3  his.)  Turmdnin^  see  p.  368.  We  then  cross 
a  well-tilled  plain,  of  a  rich,  reddish  soil,  to  (53  min.)  — 

D&nft  (accommodation  in  the  Sheikh's  house).  In  the  village, 
towards  the  W.  pide,  stands  a  handsome  building,  which  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  surrounded  by  houses,  and  difficult  of  access.  To  the 
"W.  of  it  is  a  small  church  with  handsome  rosettes  and  a  few  win- 
dows. A  little  farther  to  the  S.  rises  a  small  tower  with  a  dome 
resting  on  four  columns.  Near  the  village  are  numerous  rock-cham- 
bers with  recesses  for  the  dead.  A  very  conspicuous  Columnar 
Tomb,  of  the  4th  cent.,  consists  of  a  pedestal  10  ft.  high,  on  which 
four  columns  with  Ionic  capitals  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
hearing  a  roof,  surmounted  with  a  small  blunted  pyramid.  —  To 
the  N.W.  lies  an  interesting  Necropolis. 

Starting  from  the  S.  side  of  the  village,  we  proceed  towards  the 
S.W.,  and  soon  observe  to  the  left  (S.),  about  1/4  hr.  distant,  the 
village  of  Tertb  /  after  40  min.  we  perceive  the  ruins  of  Sermada 
(p.  377),  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  18  min.,  a  group  of  ruins*  on 
the  left  are  several  cisterns  with  water,  and  on  the  right  a  number 
of  gates  and  arcades.   9  min.,  a  flne  ruined  churchy  42  min.,  on 
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the  left,  moie  ruius,  beyond  whicb  (9  min.)  a  path  asceude  the  hill 
to  the  right.  A  little  farther  on  we  ohserve  traces  of  a  Roman  road 
hewn  in  the  rock.  On  the  right  (17  min.)  lies  a  group  of  ruins 
called  Kasr  el-Bendt  (^house  of  the  girls*)  from  the  tradition  that  it 
was  once  a  nunnery.  The  W.  side  of  a  basilica,  with  a  tower,  is 
the  best-preserved  relic  here.  25  min.,  BurJ  er-Raksehf  with  nu- 
merous ruins  and  tombs.  Farther  on  (*/2  hr.)  the  valley  expands. 
Beyond  (25  min.)  a  small  village  on  the  left  we  soon  ohtain  a  view 
of  the  great  plain  (^El-'Amk;  p.  367),  the  lake  of  Antloch  fp.  392), 
and  the  chain  of  the  Amanus.  After  40  min.  our  route  is  joined  by 
an  important  road  from  the  right,  and  in  5  min.  reaches  the  poor 
Khdn  Yeni  Sheher  (*new  town').  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  but 
is  infested  with  thieves. 

We  cross  the  brook  here  by  a  bridge  and  skirt  the  chain  of 
hills  to  the  left.  In  11/2  ^r-  ^e  reach  the  village  of  Hdrim,  Here, 
beautifully  situated  on  an  artificial  hill,  is  an  Arabian  castle,  con- 
taining a  number  of  chambers,  rock-staircases,  a  deep  moat,  and  a 
tunnel  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  castle,  under  the  name  of  Castrum 
Harenkhy  was  famous  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt  it 
for  the  protection  of  their  flocks.  In  1163  NCireddin  routed  an 
army  of  the  Franks  in  this  neighbourhood  (p.lxxxiv).  Melik  el-'Azii 
erected  a  new  and  very  strong  castle  here  in  12o2.  The  district 
was  so  fertile  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Little  Damascus.  lu 
the  environs  are  numerous  rock-tombs. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  mountains  to  the  W.,  we  cross  a  brook, 
and  in  1  hr.  reach  Khdn  Kdad.  To  the  right  rise  a  number  of  isol- 
ated hills.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  the  Orontes,  and  in  25  min. 
i\Q  JiiT  el'Hadtd  ('iron  bridge';  actually  of  stone),  with  its  four 
arches,  formerly  a  point  of  great  importance.  It  still  possesses  ilita- 
dt'pont.  On  the  river  are  water-wheels  and  a  mill,  and  beyond  it 
is  a  khan.  Farther  on  we  keep  the  lake  of  Antioch  to  our  right,  and 
pass  quantities  of  the  liquorice  plant  (Olycyrrhiza  glabra).  After 
1  hr.  40  min.  we  turn  into  a  broad  valley  more  towards  the  S.,  and 
pass  some  wells.  On  the  left  (i/2  hr.)  a  small  valley  opens,  and  on 
the  right  are  an  aqueduct  and  a  group  of  houses  called  Jilija,  We 
pass  (23  min.)  a  well  on  the  left,  and  (20  min.)  two  villages  on  the 
right,  and  reach  (10  min.)  the  beginning  of  the  orchards.  On  the 
left  (7  min.)  are  rock-tombs,  and  on  the  hill  above  us  rise  the  walls 
of  ancient  Antioch.  In  10  min.  we  pass  the  site  of  the  B&b  Biklus, 
or  E.  gate  (p.  391),  and  in  1/4  ^r«  roore  observe  numerous  tombs 
on  the  left.   In  13  min.  more  we  reach  Antioch. 

Antioch.  —  Aooohuodation  may  be  obtained  at  the  hoases  of  the 
consular  agents  (introduction  necessary),  or  in  a  small  and  dirty  hotel  in 
the  N.W.  part  of  the  town.  Visitors  have  to  bring  their  own  bedding.  — 
TuBKisH  Post  A  Intbbnatiokal  T£L£obaph  Station. 

Ck>N8CLATB8.     French  and  German  consular  agents. 
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Photogjiaphs  are  best  obtained  from  CUment  Thivtnet  at  Aleppo,  though 
there  is  also  a  photographer  in  Antioch. 

Antiquities.  Large  numbers  of  gems  and  coins  are  brought  to  light 
by  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  which  wash  down  the  soil  from  the  hills. 
Some  of  these  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  die-sinker^s  art,  but  for- 
geries are  not  uncommon.    Careful  bargaining  is  always  necessary. 

Aniioeh  (Arab.  Antdkiyth)  lies  in  the  beautiful  and  extremely 
fertile  plain  of  the  flower  Oiontes,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  stream 
(now  called  El-^Ast),  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  four 
arches.  The  town  nestles  picturesquely  among  the  green  orchards 
at  the  S.  base  of  the  rugged  Mt.  Silpius  (Arab.  Habtb  en-Nejjdrf 
1445  ft.).  The  peaks  of  this  range  of  hills  (the'  Mom  Caaius  of 
antiquity),  anciently  called  Silpius,  Orocassiaa,  and  Staurin,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  which  rarely  contain  water. 
The  modem  town,  occupying  scarcely  one-tenth  part  (to  the  N.W.) 
of  its  ancient  area,  contains  28,000  Inhab.  (4000  Christians,  a  few 
Jews)  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Kdimmakdm.  The  ordinary  language  is 
Turkish,  practically  the  only  language  understood  by  the  authori- 
ties ;  but  Armenian  and  Arabic  are  spoken  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. While  in  ancient  times  the  city  took  an  active  part  in  the 
transmission  of  goods  hetween  the  East  and  the  West,  and  lay  at 
the  interseetion  of  the  important  routes  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
sea  (Seleucia)  and  from  the  Bi^a'  (p.  296)  to  Asia  Minor,  its  pre- 
sent trade  is  very  insignificant.  Liquorice  is  exported  to  America 
and  maize  to  Europe.  There  are  several  soap-factories ;  the  shoes 
and  the  plain  but  durable  knives  of  Antioch  are  prized ;  and  the 
eels  with  which  the  Orontes  abounds  are  noted.  Large  water-wheels 
(p.  372)  are  used  to  irrigate  the  orchards. 

After  his  victory  at  Ipsus,  in  B.C.  301,  Seleucus  J.  Nicator  (p.  xc) 
founded  the  city  of  AntiocMa  (named  after  his  father)  near  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Bottios,  which  had  been  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Greek 
colonies  of  lopolit^  on  the  hill  of  Silpius  to  the  S.,  and  Pagus  BoUia  had 
already  been  established  here.  The  new  town,  which  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Orontes ,  was  peopled  with  Macedonians  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Antigonia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lain  about  6  M.  to 
the  IT.  of  Antiochia.  The  town  also  contained  the  native  inhabitants  and 
a  number  of  Jews.  Seleucus  and  his  successors  adorned  the  city  with 
magnificent  buildings  and  laid  out  streets  of  columns ,  flanked  on  both 
sides  with  covered  colonnades.  From  the  reign  of  Seleucus  also  dates  the 
seated  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Antiochia ,  by  Eutychides,  a  pupil  of  Ly- 
sippus.  We  obtain  an  idea  of  this  work  from  coins  and  from  the  copy  in 
the  Vatican.  AnHoehiu  the  Great  (B.C.  223-187)  founded  an  extensive  new 
quarter  on  the  island  in  the  Orontes,  which  was  then  much  larger  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  united  it  with  the  old  town  by  five  handsome  bridges. 
AnHockus  Epiphanes  (B.C.  176-164)  added  a  residential  suburb  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  town,  next  the  hill-slope  which  had  been  avoided  by  Seleucus  on 
account  of  its  destructive  torrents. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Antioch ,  the  sumptuous  cap- 
ital of  the  splendour-loving  Seleucidse,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  centre 
of  commerce.  The  population,  consisting  of  Greek  and  Syrian  elements, 
was  of  a  restless  and  voluptuous  character,  and,  though  frequently  visited 
by  earthquakes,  never  allowed  its  pleasures  to  suffer  much  interruption. 
Kotwithstanding  all  its  advantages  Antioch,  being  a  creation  of  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  lacked  the  true  spirit  of  the  ancient  Greek  cities ,  and 
was  notable  for  the  time-serving  and  fickle  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
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In  83,  when  the  Seleneidan  dynaaty  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  Antioch 
was  temporarily  the  residence  of  ligraMif  King  of  Armenia,  but  his 
supremacy  was  soon  afterwards  sncceeded  by  that  of  the  Romans,  whom 
the  citizens  welcomed  as  their  delirerers  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Fwipeif 
accorded  a  considerable  degree  of  independence  to  Antioch,  and  the  city 
became  the  seat  of  a  prefect  and  the  headquarters  of  the  military  and 
political  administration  of  the  district.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalns  in 
B.  C.  48,  however,  the  citizens  speedily  transferred  their  allegiance  from 
Pompey  to  the  victorious  Caesar^  who  rewarded  them  by  confirming  their 
privileges  and  by  erecting  a  pillared  hall  (Gsesareum),  a  theatre,  an  amphi- 
theatre (on  the  Acropolis),  and  a  bath.  Tibiriui  built  a  wall  round  the 
8.  suburb,  which  was  connected  both  with  the  Acropolis  and  with  the^ 
*old*  and  'new  town\  so  that  thenceforth  Antioch  consisted  of  four  quay* 
ters.  The  principal  ornaments  of  the  S.  end  were  its  streets  of  columns, 
with  double  colonnades:  the  longest  of  these  ran  from  the  E.  gate  to  the 
W.  gate,  a  distance  of  i  M.  The  city  owed  its  supply  of  excellent  water 
from  Daphne  to  Caiigula^  Trc^jtm^  and  ffadrim.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
astrous earthquakes  of  B.C.  184,  A.D.  37,  one  in  the  reign  of  Clauditu  (41-54), 
and  the  most  destructive  of  all  in  115,  in  the  reign  of  Trepan  (who  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Circus),  the  city  sustained  no  permanent  injury,  aa 
it  was  on  each  occasion  restored  or  rebuilt  in  a  finer  style' than  before. 

At  Antioch  a  Christian  community  was  for  the  first  time  formed  in- 
dependently of  the  synagogue,  and  here  the  members  of  the  new  sect 
were  first  called  Christians  (Acts  zi.  26).  It  was  from  Antioch  that  St.  Paul 
started  on  his  missionary  travels  (Acts  xiii.  4).  Antioch  thus  became  the 
cradle  of  Gentile  Christianity,  and  among  its  citizens  were  numbered  many 
martyrs,  including  Bishop  Ignatius  (in  the  time  of  Trajan).  —  In  260  An- 
tioch was  sacked  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  captured  by  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra.  AureUan  recovered  and 
restored  the  city,  and  DiodeHan  built  a  gigantic  imperial  palace  on  the 
island.  ComtanitiM  erected  a  magnificent  new  edifice  on  the  site  of  the 
early  and  simple  ^Church  of  the  Apostles^  (besides  a  Prsetorium  and  other 
buildings).  The  new  church  was  completed  by  his  son,  GonstanHtu^  in 
whose  reign  (341)  the  city  was  devastated  by  another  earthquake.  Jtditm 
tJte  ApotiaU,  who  spent  the  winter  of  362-363  at  Antioch,  relieved  hia 
preparations  for  the  Persian  war  by  the  composition  of  his  treatise  *against 
the  Christians'.  Antioch  attained  its  greatest  size  under  Theododus  <k« 
Oreat<i  who  advanced  the  walls  by  more  than  a  Roman  mile  on  the  W. 
and  mountain  sides.  According  to  reports  of  the  Chinese,  who  at  that 
time  had  commercial  relations  with  Antioch  (which  they  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire),  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  100  stadia,  or 
about  ll'/s  M.  St.  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  presbyter  here  for  13  years 
before  he  was  summoned  to  Constantinople,  estimated  the  population  of 
Antioch  at  the  close  of  the  4th  cent,  at  200,000,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Christians.  The  most  illustrious  pagan  scholar  at  that  date  was  the 
orator  Libanius,  the  teacher  of  Chrysostom. 

Although  at  first  Antioch  lagged  behind  the  older  Alexandria  in  the 
domain  of  science,  yet  after  the  4th  cent,  it  took  the  leading  place  in  the 
department  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis.  In  contrast  to  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  exegesis  of  the  Alexandrians,  the  ^Antiochians'  applied 
the  principles  of  historical  and  grammatical  criticism  to  the  sacred  docu- 
ments. Paul  of  Samosata  (p.  421),  created  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  260,  ex- 
cited the  wrath  of  the  orthodox  by  his  revival  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  human  being  in  whom  the  might  of  God  was  manifested  in 
the  form  of  the  'Logos',  and  he  was  accordingly  excommunicated  by  the 
Council  of  Antioch  in  269.  Between  the  middle  of  the  3rd  cent,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  more  than  30  ecclesiastical  councils  met  at  Antioch. 
According  to  a  tradition  founded  upon  Gal.  ii.  11  et  seq.,  St.  Peter  was  the  first 
bishop  of  Antioch ;  and  the  church  of  Antioch  therefore  ranked  next  to 
Alexandria  and  Rome  at  the  Council  ofNicsea.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
ruled  over  12  provinces  with  167  bishops.  Antioch  became  the  'metropolis 
and  eye'  of  E.  Christendom.  The  title  'Patriarch  of  Antioch'  is  still 
retained  by  the  Orthodox  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  United' Greeks;  the 
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Haronitea,  and  the  Syrians ;  but  its  holders  now  reside  elsewhere  (the 
Latin  patriarch  at  Borne;  the  Qreek  at  Damascns). 

In  457  and  4S8  the  island  quarter  of  the  citj  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
earthquakes.  In  consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  626,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  no  fewer  than  250,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and 
in  528  a  similar  catastrophe  occasioned  the  death  of  5000  more.  In  538 
Antioch  was  plundered  by  the  Sassanide  monarch  Ghosroes  I.,  who  carried 
away  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  ITew  Antioch  in  Assyria.  Justinian 
exhibited  much  zeal  in  rebuilding  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  restore  its 
ancient  glory.  —  In  637  Antioch  was  captured  by  the  Arabs,  from  whom 
it  was  at  length  wrested  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Kicephorus  Phocas  in  969. 
In  1064  the  city  was  betrayed  to  8uleim&n,  the  Turkish  prince  of  Iconium. 

In  1097  the  Crusaders  found  it  difficult  to  inyest  the  city  completely, 
nor  could  they  wholly  resist  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Antiochian 
mode  of  life.  An  earthquake  which  took  place  in  Jan.,  10^,  however, 
had  a  salutary  effect;  they  collected  their  scattered  forces,  and  in  the 
ninth  month  of  the  siege  they  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  a  traitor,  captured 
the  city,  where  they  instituted  a  general  massacre.  A  Persian  army  now 
approached  to  the  relief  of  the  Antiochians,  whereupon  the  Crusaders 
were  seized  with  despair.  A  reaction,  however,  was  occasioned  by  the 
finding  of  the  *holy  spear'  (with  which  the  Saviour's  side  is  said  to  have 
been  pierced)  by  Peter  of  Amiens  under  the  altar  of  the  principal  church, 
and  the  Crusaders  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete  victory  over  an  enemy 
of  greatly  superior  numbers.  After  many  dissensions  Bohemund,  Prince 
of  Tarentum,  was  appointed  prince  of  Antioch,  nominally  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium.  The  principality  of  Antioch 
extended  from  Tarsus  to  the  Eleutheros  (Kahr  el-Keb!r,  p.  355),  and  east- 
wards to  Seijar  (p.  874)  and  Hftrim  (p.  886).  In  1170  the  Frank  quarter  of 
Antioch  was  destroyed  by  a' fearful  earthquake.  On  19th  May,  1268,  the 
Moslems ,  under  Sultan  Beybars ,  finally  regained  possession  of  the  city. 
Comp.  FOrtter^s  Antiochia  am  Orontes  (Jahrbuch  of  the  Imperial  German 
Archaeological  Institute,  Vol.  zii;  Berlin,  1897). 

The  MoDBBN  Town  presents  a  somewhat  dwarfed  appearance 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  town.  The  narrow  streets  are  flanked 
with  comparatively  broad  side-walks  separated  by  a  deep  depression 
for  the  reception  of  garbage.  The  streets  are  therefore  Impracticable 
for  carriages,  and  as  there  are  few  windows  in  the  walls  of  the  houses 
flanking  them  their  appearance  is  very  sombre.  The  sloping  tiled 
roofs  of  the  houses  present  quite  a  European  aspect. 

A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  Sbbai,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  town. 
The  court  of  this  building  contains  a  number  of  capitals  and  drums 
of  columns,  two  fine  Sarcophagi,  and  the  Statue  of  an  orator  or  poet, 
in  the  style  of  the  statue  of  Sophocles  at  the  Lateran,  which  dates 
ftout  the  late  imperial  epoch.  This  statue  was  found  in  1895  beside 
the  wall  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  The  larger  sarcophagus,  which 
was  uncovered  during  an  inundation  of  the  Orontes  in  1880-81, 
dates  at  latest  from  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  and  contained  the  remains 
of  a  victorious  athlete ,  whose  portrait  appears  at  one  end.  The 
smaller  sarcophagus ,  found  between  Seleucia  and  Daphne,  is  of 
somewhat  later  date  and  inferior  workmanship.  —  Inscribed  tomb- 
stones with  reliefs  and  other  ai^tiquities  are  to  be  seen  in  private 
houses,  e.g,  in  those  of  M,  Missakian  and  Aga  Riffat  Biriket. 

Ancibnt  AimooH  lay  not  only  on  the  plain  but  on  the  slopes 
of  Mt.  Silpius  (p.  387)  and  on  the  plateau  of  this  hUl.  The  most 
Important  remains  lie  on  the  slopes  to  the  S.   A  walk  round  the 
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Ancient  Wall  (6  his,)  is  yery  interesting  but  necessitAtes  a 
guide.  It  runs  from  the  river  up  to  tlie  hills  and  beyond  them. 
There  is  almost  no  relic  of  it  in  the  plain,  as  after  the  earthquake 
of  1872  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  their 
houses.  The  whole  wall  is  built  of  fine  limestone  from  Mt.  Silpius. 
The  interior  is  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  unhewn  stones  and 
mortar,  the  outside  being  faced  with  hewn  stones  of  different  sizes. 
At  the  aqueduct  (see  below)  the  wall  is  lO^/)  ft.  thick  including  the 
projecting  top,  or  9  ft.  without  it,  so  that  the  statement  of  ancient 
authors  that  a  four-horse  chariot  could  be  driven  along  its  top  seems 
not  incredible.  At  this  point  it  is  still  26  ft  high,  while  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  it  is  40  ft.  The  wall  was  interrupted  every  50-56  yds. 
by  large  three-storied  towers,  of  which  there  are  said  to  have  been  360 
in  all.  Those  on  the  hill  were  70-80  ft.  high.  Flights  of  steps  led 
up  from  one  to  the  other.  To  judge  by  the  remains  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  there  were  flights  of  steps  within  the  towers  and  also  cisterns. 

We  begin  on  the  W.  side,  where  there  was  a  gate,  known  as 
Porta  Cherubim^  Daphnetieay  or  Sancti  Oeorgii^  the  site  of  which  may 
be  still  identified.  Following  the  traces  of  the  wall,  we  ascend  to 
(10  min.)  a  handsome  four-arched  Aqueduct  crossing  the  valley.  In 
Yi  hr.  we  reach  a  well-preserved  gateway,  4  ft.  wide.  In  20  min. 
more  we  walk  round  a  small  depression  through  which  we  look  down 
upon  the  modern  town,  with  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Miis&(p.  365)  beyond 
it;  to  the  N.E.  is  the  lake  of  Antioch  (p.  392). 

A  still  finer  view  is  obtained  from  the  point  (Y4  hr.)  where  the 
wall  again  begins  to  descend  northwards.  To  the  N.  the  large,  pyra- 
midal Jebel  Bayazid  near  Beil&n  (p.  366)  is  visible,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orontes  is  distinctly  traceable.  Following  the  inside 
of  the  wall,  we  next  pass  (8  min.)  a  large  structure  (130  ft.  in  dia- 
meter), which  resembles  an  amphitheatre  in  shape  but  is  more 
probably  a  Reservoir,  —  After  10  min.  we  reach  a  large  ruined  CaaUe, 
which  may  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  though  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  as  the  round  towers  indicate,  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders.  From  that  period  also  dates  the  outer  wall  which  has 
been  built  alongside  the  old  wall  for  a  short  distance  here.  The  road 
leading  to  the  town  from  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  castle  passes  near 
the  ruins  of  the  huge  Theatre,  in  which  Sapor  (p.  388)  surprised  the 
citizens. 

We  continue  to  skirt  the  wall  and  soon  arrive  at  theB^&  el^Hadtd 
(4ron  gate*).  The  wall  (about  60  ft.  in  height)  here  crosses  a  deep 
ravine,  at  the  lowest  part  of  which  is  a  narrow  sluice  to  permit  the 
outflow  of  the  mountain -stream,  which  descends  with  great  fury  in 
winter.  This  sluice  was  probably  originally  fitted  with  iron  frame- 
work. Procopius ,  who  mentions  the  wall  in  his  memoir  'On  the 
Buildings  of  Justinian'  (ii.  10),  names  the  torrent  Onopniktes,  Olose 
by  Is  a  postern,  but  no  proper  gate.  The  wall  hence  ascends  the  hill 
so  steeply  that  we  can  no  longer  follow  it.  —  We  may  return  directly 
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to  the  town  by  joining  the  bridle-path  that  descends  near  the  Bab 
el-Hadid. 

We,  however,  cross  the  water-course  and  descend  by  a  rough 
path,  passing  the  aqueduct  over  the  stream,  to  the  end  of  the  slope, 
■where  we  find  a  rock-cavern  forming  the  Chvrch  of  St.  Peter.  The 
small  cemetery  adjoining  belongs  to  the  Latins  (key  at  the  Capuchin 
Monastery  in  the  town). 

About  150  yds.  to  the  E.  of  this  spot  is  a  remarkable  Rock  Relief, 
consisting  of  a  female  head  with  headdress  (14*/2  ft*  i"  height)  and 
a  complete  female  figure  resembling  a  caryatid.  These  figures,  the 
outlines  of  which  are  injured,  were  carved  by  order  of  King  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  in  order  to  avert  a  pestilence  from  the  city.  The 
historian  Joannes  Malalas,  who  was  born  in  Antioch  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  mentions  that  they  existed  in  his  time  and  that 
the  spot  was  known  as  Charoniorij  or  'place  of  the  under- world'. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  remains  of  an  old  conduit  and  the  ruined 
monastery  of  St.  Paul,  and  reach  the  site  of  the  old  Bdb  BUlus  or 
8t.  PauVa  Oate.  The  town-walls  may  be  traced  N.  from  this  point 
to  the  Orontes,  but  their  remains  are  scanty  and  the  path  is  rough. 
The  best  method  of  tracing  the  N.  wall  is  to  skirt  the  Orontes  to 
the  E.  from  the  Orontes  Gate,  in  which  case  we  may  observe,  to  the 
right,  the  former  course  of  the  Orontes  canal  constructed  by  Justin- 
ian. Just  before  the  wall  bends  to  the  S.  we  see  the  Spina  and 
one  of  the  Metae  of  the  Stadium  (about  220  yds.  in  length)  project- 
ing from  a  marsh.  The  spectators'  seats,  with  the  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  them,  are  also  partly  preserved.  At  a  little  distance  are 
the  girdle- walls  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  the  Thermae  erected 
by  the  Emp.  Yalens,  who  also  constructed  the  stadium.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  linger  the  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
The  gate  in  the  N.E.  side  of  the  wall  was  named  Bdb  el-Jeneineh 
(*garden  gate').  In  European  accounts  of  the  Crusades  it  is  called 
Porta  DuclSy  or  *duke's  gate',  because  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  siege  of  Antioch. 

A  very  attractive  excursion  (guide  necessary)  may  be  made  from 
Antioch  to  (IV4  br.)  Beit  el-M&  ('house  of  water'),  the  identity  of  which 
with  the  ancient  Daphne  has  been  disputed  without  adequate  grounds. 
We  quit  the  city  on  the  W.  side  and  soon  reach  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient stone  bridge  over  the  Orontes,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the 
mountain-stream  ^itaittr.  In  1  hr.  we  arrive  at  the  village  ot  El  Harhiyeh^ 
and  in  */4  hr.  more  at  BeU  el- MA.  The  most  attractive  sight  here  is  offered 
by  the  numerous  waterfalls  which  descend  close  by  each  other  into  a 
deep  valley,  and  finally  find  their  way  to  the  Orontes.  There  are  also, 
however,  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  an  aqueduct  with  an 
intercepting  wall  built  for  its  protection ;  also  fragments  of  columns.  A 
few  laurels  likewise  survive.  A  number  of  sarcophagi  project  from  the 
ground  in  the  ancient  Necropoln,  which  lies  to  the  N.E.  \  and  considerable 
remains  of  a  large  wall  havfi  also  been  found  here.  Close  to  the  last  is  a 
deep  subterranean  Rock  Orotto,  reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  This 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  shrine  of  Hecate.  The  highest  point  of  the 
necropolis  commands  a  flne  view.  The  water  of  Daphne  forms  stalactites. 
—  Daphne  was  the  'Buenretiro'  for  Antiochia,  which  was  even  sometimes 
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cftlled  *£pidaphne'  (t.«.  *near  Daphne').  Daphne  was  famoiu  for  its  laurels 
and  cypresses  I  the  nymph  Daphne  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
here  into  a  laurel  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  Seleucus  Kicator  (p.  881) 
built  a  temple  at  Daphne  to  Apollo,  and  for  this  shrine  Bryaxis,  an  artist 
of  the  Attio  school,  designed  the  widely- admired  statue  of  the  lyre-playing 
Apollo,  a  copy  of  wnich  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch.  Daphne  also  contained 
temples  of  Artemis,  Isis,  Aphrodite,  and  other  deities.  The  temple  of 
Apollo  was  burned  down  under  Julian.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  built  a 
stadium  in  which  he  celebrated  gorgeous  military  and  musical  festirals, 
taking  personal  part  in  the  latter.  Germanicus  died  at  Daphne,  and  a 
monument  (tribunal)  was  erected  in  his  honour  here  and  another  in  Antioch. 
Olympian  games  were  held  regularly  at  Daphne  from  the  reign  of  Oom- 
modus  until  the  6th  century.  The  remains  of  St.  Babylas,  martyred  under 
Decius,  were  buried  here,  but  were  exhumed  at  the  orders  of  Julian. 

Fbom  Amtiooh  to  Albxandrbtta.  The  road  (in  very  poor  con- 
dition) leads  in  4  hrs.  to  the  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta  road  (p.  367). 
The  bridle-path  turns  to  the  right  (N.)  beyond  the  bridge  (p.  386) 
and  follows  the  telegraph-wires.  On  the  left  (3  min.)  are  ancient 
tombs.  After  25  min.  the  road  crosses  the  small  Nahr  el-KurjcHseh^ 
and  diverges  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  telegraph-wires.  The  ground 
is  marshy  at  places,  but  covered  with  rich  vegetation.  This  was  the 
Syria  Pieria  of  the  ancients.  We  pass  (1  hr.)  a  village  on  a  hill  to 
the  right,  and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  Lake  of  Antiooh.  In  the  distance  (r.) 
rises  the  Jebel  Sim'4n  (p.  881).  The  lake  is  mentioned  by  Llhanius 
(p.  388).  It  is  now  called  Bahrat  Antdkiyehy  and  through  it  flovrs  the 
KarasH  (KaraUhai;  p.  367)  or  Nahr  el-Ancad  (*black  water'),  the 
ancient  Melasj  which  falls  into  the  Orontes  1  hr.  above  Antioch.  The 
JVaiir'A/Wn (coming  from  the  E.  j  p.  367)  and  several  brooks  flow  Into 
the  lake,  the  extent  of  which  varies  according  to  the  season. 

After  1V4^^'  t^6  road  reaches  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  re- 
turns to  the  telegraph-wires  near  a  solitary  oak.  The  hill  to  the 
left  is  crowned  with  a  small  ruin.  We  next  reach  (33  min.)  the 
khan  and  hamlet  of  Karamurt.  To  the  left  in  the  valley,  above  us 
(S.  W.),  at  a  distance  of  ^4  ^^-j  rise  the  romantically  situated  rains 
of  the  kaVai  BaghrdSj  a  large  ancient  castle.  This  is  doubtless  the 
Fagrae  of  Strabo.  It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance  to  the  frequented  Beil&n  Pass 
(p.  367).  It  was  for  a  long  period  in  possession  of  the  Crusaders, 
but  was  captured  by  Saladin  in  1189.  Once  more  captured  by  the 
Christians,  it  was  finally  taken  from  them  by  Sultan  Bey  bars  in  1268. 

After  50  min.  our  route  is  joined  by  an  ancient  road  from  the 
right,  and  we  now  follow  the  latter  and  the  telegraph-wires.  The 
slopes  are  clothed  with  arbutus ,  myrtles,  pines,  and  other  trees. 
Still  ascending,  the  road  at  length  (Y2  ^-^  reaches  the  top  of  the 
hill,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view.  The  road  passes  (27  min.) 
a  guard-house,  in  which  soldiers  are  stationed,  and  (6  min.)  is 
joined  by  the  Aleppo  road  winding  up  from  the  right.  Thence  to 
(ca.  1  hr.)  BeUAn  and  (2V2  lurs.)  AUxa/ndrttta^  comp.  pp.  367,  366. 
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boat    Oommunication.     The    fortnightly   servioe    of  the   Societa 

from  Alexandria  to  L^rnaka  via  Beirut  has  the  best  steamers,  but 

lent  suspended.  —  Egyptian  steamers  of  the  Limauol  Steamsh>p  Co. 

:ly  <rom  Alexandria  (agent,  N.  G.  Pilavachi)  every  Tues.  at  2  p.m. 

laid  (agent,  D.  J.  Papadimitria).  Steamers  go  on  thence  every  Wed., 

L)  ouce  a  fortnight  at  9  a.m.  viS,  Famagtuta  (reached  on  Thurs.  at 

and  lArnaka  (Frid.  at  6  a.m.)  to  Limau6l  (Frid.  at  3  p.m.),  or  (2) 

'^  tnight  at  2  p.m.  viH  Limaudl  (p.  898;  reached  on  Thurs.  at  6  a.m.) 

tka  (p.  402;  Tbnps.  at  3  p.m.)  to  Fomagusfa  (p.  403;  Frid.  at  2  p.m.). 

mg  to  Port  Snid  and  Alex  ndria  the  steamers  of  the  former  line 

a  month  at  P^phos  (p.  ^99).    From  June  to  the  end  of  Oct.  they 

BCt  from  Alexandria  to  Limassdl.    The  fares  to  all  three  Cyprus  ports 

same:  from  Alexandria  3/.,  from  Port  Said  21.  5s.  -  From  Beirdt 

a  steamer  of  the  Musagerie*  Maritime*  sails  monthly  to  (10  hrs.) 

.  whence  an  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  mns  weekly  via  Limassdl  to 

p.  ft3«)  and  Beirdt.    Prince  Line^  see  below.  —  The  steamers  of  the 

'  Mail  Steamship  Co.  from  Alexandretta  to  Alexandria  touch,  when 

at  Ldmaka  and  Limassdl. 

M  Grbat  Britain  to  Cypbis.    From  London  to  Brindisi,  thence  by 

).'  steamer  to  Port  Said ,  and  on  by  the  Limas-*ol  Steamship  Co.  (see 

to  Cyprus  (Ist  class  fare  from  London,  24/.  15«.  6d);  or  vi&  Paris 

eillea,  thence  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  or  the  North  Oermnn  Lloyd 

iMiandria.  and  on  by  the  Limassol  Steamship  Co.  to  Cyprus  (tst  cl.  fare 

^iid  cl.  161.  ie«.).   —  The  steamers  of  the  Prin'-e  Line  sail  fortnightly 

TiOndon  (o'fice,  118  Fenchurch  St.)  via  Beirdt  to  L^maka  and  Limassdl 

1.  16i   lOij.,  return  091 ).  —  Steamers  of  the  Papayanni  Line  (office  in 

Ick  St.)  ply  from  Liverpool  to  Litmaka  (fare  19/.,  return  33/.). 

I«trency,  Passports,  and  Oustoms.    Cyprus  has  a  currency  of  its  own, 

It  of  which  is  the  Cyprus  piastre,  worth  about  IVad. ;  to  distinguish 

'  the  so-called  Turkish  or  silver  piaster  (2d.),  it  is  called  Copper 

Greek  Oi'osion  (pron.  grosh).    The  English  sovereign,   amounting 

topper  piastres,  is  the  only  current  gold  coin.    The  silver  coins  are 

of  lt<pi.  (2<.),  9  pi.  (is.),  4V«pi.  (Qd.),  3pi.  (\d.):  the  copper  coins 

iaatres  and  half  and  quarter  piastres.    The  piastre  is  divided  into 

I,  but  the  stranger  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  minute  coins. 

r  money  (not  even  English  silver  or  English  banknotes)  is  current ; 

the  only  places  where  money  can  be  changed  are  the  agencies  of 
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the  Ottoman  Bank  at  L^rnaka,  Limassdl,  Nikdsia,  and  Famagusta.  —  A  oafls- 
port,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  desirable  (eomp.  p.  xxiiQ.  — 
A  Customs  Examination  takes  place  both  on  arrival  and  departure. 
Weapons  should  be  left  at  home.    The  export  of  antiques  is  prohibited. 

Language.  Modem  Greek  is  almost  necessary  for  the  visitor  to  Cyprus? 
as  no  other  tongue  is  understood  except  at  a  few  hotels  in  the  seaports. 
There  are  as  yet  no  dragomans  in  Cyprus. 

A<VBominodation  and  Commonieation.  In  the  chief  towns  there  are  good 
hotels,  partly  under  the  management  of  the  Cyprus  Hotel  Co.  The  usual  rate 
is  6-10«.  per  day,  including  wine.  The  agent  of  the  Limassol  Steamship  Co. 
(p.  393)  issues  steamboat  and  hotel  tickets  which  cover  the  journey  to  and 
from  Alexandria  and  a  stay  in  the  hotels  of  the  chief  towns.  A  ticket  of 
this  kind  available  for  one  week  costs  11/.  Ss.  (2  pers.  18/.  Qs. ;  8  pers.  25/.  Os. ; 
4  pers.  32/.  StX  for  two  weeks  14/.  St.  (24/.  6«. ;  84/.  6«. ;  44/.  b«.),  for  three 
weeks  16/.  iSs.  (80/.  6«.  \  42/.  B$. ;  54/.  &.),  for  four  weeks  201.  8^.  (861.  6s. ; 
52/.  8s.  \  66/.  Ss.).  The  village-inns  seldom  offer  more  than  the  barest  kind 
of  accommodation.  The  Khdns  on  the  hiehroads  are  even  lesd  inviting.  It 
is  better  to  avail  oneself  of  the  unpretending  hospitality  of  the  Convents,  in 
return  for  which  a  few  shillings  are  placed  in  the  alms-box  on  leaving.  In  this 
case  it  is,  however,  as  well  to  carry  some  provisions  of  one's  own,  especially 
during  the  period  of  fasting.  —  Communication.  The  only  railway  line  is 
that  from  Famagusta  to  17ik6sia  and  Mdrphou  (pp.  406,  410).  The  roads  are 
good.  Besides  the  so-called  Lcmdaus  (often  crowded),  which  run  regularly 
between  the  more  important  places,  Motor  Omnibus  Services  have  lately  been 
started  (see  pp.  401,  l06).  Elsewhere  the  only  communication  is  by  hired 
Carriages  (8-lO».  a  day)  or  riding-animals,  the  latter  only  being  available 
in  the  mountain-district.  Riders  will  find  Mules  (2«.-2«.  tfd.  a  day)  better 
and  more  sure-footed  than  horses.  For  a  ride  of  several  days  it  is  as  well 
to  hire  a  second  horse  or  mule  for  the  baggage  (carried  in  camel-bags, 
p.  xx)  and  the  guide  (Agogiat,  Kerajis).  The  food  of  the  driver,  the  guide, 
and  the  animals  is  included  in  the  general  charge. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Offices.  For  letters  within  the  island  the  rate  is 
Vt  pi.  per  V«  OZ'  (1*  g')»  post-cards  V4  pi-  i  fo'  Egypt,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  colonies  ^a  pi.  per  oz.,  post-cards  1  pi.  \  to  other  countries  letters 
2  pi.  per  oz.,  post-cards  1  pi.  Foreign  post-office  orders  are  all  transmitted 
via  London.  —  The  telegraph-lines  belong  partly  to  the  Ottoman  Telegraph 
Administration  (for  service  on  the  island)  and  partly  to  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Co.  (comp.  p.  xxv). 

Chief  Attraetions.  Those  who  devote  to  Cyprus  merely  the  interval 
of  8-10  days  between  steamers  must  limit  themselves  to  Famagusta  (p.  403), 
NikdHa  (p.  408),  Kerynia  (p.  40^),  Umass6l  (p.  3'.  8),  and  Lamaka  (p.  402). 
A  satisfactory  visit  to  the  whole  island  takes  about  three  weeks:  from 
Ldrne^a  to  Nikdsia^  then  by  railway  to  Famagusta  and  back,  and  on  to 
Kerynia  (p.  409),  Mdrphou,  Tr dodos ^Kykkou  (p.  410),  Khrysorrogidtissa  (p.  400), 
Pdphos  (p.  399),  and  Umassdl  (p.  d98). 
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the  History  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge;  irdT);  Von  LiclUenbtrg ,  Beitrage  zur 
altesten  Geschichte  von  Eypros  (Berlin,  ISOti;  4.4^);  De  Mas-Latrie.  L'ile  de 
Chypre,  sa  situation  pr^sente  et  ses  souvenirs  du  moyen  ige  (Paris;  1879), 
and  Histoire  de  rile  de  Chypre  sous  le  r^gne  des  princes  de  la  maison  de 
Lusignan  (8  vols. ;  Paris,  1852-61):  OhnefalschRichter,  Kypros,  the  Bible,  and 
Homer  (Engl,  trans.,  Berlin,  1893;  180  U(f);  Luigi  Patma  di  Cisnola,  Cyprus, 
its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples  (London;  1877);  C.  Enlart,  L'Art 
Gothique  et  la  Renaissance  en  Clhypre  (2  vols. ;  Paris,  189i9;  80  f^.):  P^rot  A 
ChMet,  History  of  Art  in  Phoenicia  (Engl,  trans.;  London,  1885);  Bir  8. 
BoJter,  Cyprus  as  I  saw  it  in  1879  (London;  1879);  0.  MarUi  A  C.  D.  Cobham, 
Travels  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (Cambridge,  19(^;  U.)\  B.  Stewart,  My  Ex- 
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periences  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  (London,  ICOBj  6<.)>  -ST.  Rider  Haggard^ 
A  Winter  Pilgrimage  (Palestine,  Italy,  Cyprus  5  London,  1908) ;  C  V.  Bellamg^ 
Geology  of  Cyprus  (1805);  /.  Hackett,  History  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cy- 
prus (London 5  1901).  —  Maps:  H.  H.  Kitchever,  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  in  16  sheets  (scale  1 :68,860j  London,  1886;  3;.,  coloured 
3/.  10«.)5  Oberhummer'a  Map  of  Cyprus  (scale  1  :  500,000;  Munich,  1903;  1  .^ 
20  pf.),  a  good  and  convenient  reduction  of  Kitchener's  map. 

General  BemarkB.  Tbe  island  of  Cyprus,  Greek  Kypros,  Turk. 
KibrUj  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  third 
largest  in  size,  though  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  has  been  under 
British  administration  since  the  Treaty  of  1878.  It  Is  situated  near 
the  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  between  34®  33'  and  35^41'  N.  lat.  and 
between  32*^  20'  and  W  36'  E.  long.  It  has  an  area  of  3584  sq.  M., 
and  in  1910  contained  261,587  inhab.,  including  about  190,000 
Greeks  and  50,000  Turks,  the  remainder  consisting  of  Arabs, 
Europeans,  and  Armenians.  Divided  according  to  religion  there 
were  201,632  Christians  (mostly  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church), 
56,586  Moslems,  and  3369  of  other  communities.  Tbe  national 
language  is  modern  Greek,  though  showing  numerous  traces  of 
ancient  peculiarities  (thus  the  word  *lord'  is  not  'basileus',  but  as 
in  Homer  'anax',  and  in  the  verb  the  third  person  plural  ends  as  in 
ancient  times  in  'ousin')  and  including  several  French  and  Italian 
words  of  the  middle  ages  (thus  *tsa^ra'  is  a  chair,  from  the  Fr. 
*chaire'). 

The  geognostic  configuration  of  the  island  bears  witness  to  its 
former  connection  with  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  traversed 
from  W.  to  E.  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  running  parallel  with  the 
Taurus.  The  limestone  chain  skirting  the  N.  coast  culminates  in  the 
Akrdmandra  (3343  ft.).  The  higher  main  chain  to  the  S.  consists 
of  diabase  and  serpentine;  its  loftiest  summits  are  the  Tr6odos 
(6406  ft.),  Adelphi  (5305  ft),  PapoHtsa  (5124  ft.),  and  Makhaerd 
or  Kidnia  (4674  ft.) ,  and  it  ends  on  the  £.  in  the  StavrovoHno 
(2260  ft.).  Between  the  two  mountain-chains  lies  the  plain  of  Messaria 
or  Mesaoria,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  island  and  having  a 
width  of  10-22  M.  j  it  is  watered  by  the  Pidids  and  Gyalids  (  Yalias). 
The  mean  yearly  temperature  of  the  island  is  65®  Fahr.  —  The 
population  is  almost  entirely  engaged  in  agriculture,  though  for  the 
most  part  of  a  primitive  order.  Of  the  arable  land  (2100  sq.M.) 
about  four -fifths  are  under  cultivation.  The  most  important  agri- 
cultural products  are  barley,  wheat,  oats,  vetches,  sesame,  wine 
(especially  in  the  S.  part  of  the  island),  and  carobs  or  locust  beans. 
The  last-named  are  the  chief  article  of  export  (145,590^.  in  1910). 
Silk  and  cotton  are  also  produced.  Cattle-breeding  is  in  an  un- 
developed state.  —  The  veins  of  copper  from  which  Cyprus  derives 
its  name  seem  to  hare  been  more  or  less  exhausted  in  antiquity, 
but  an  English  company  has  lately  been  working  a  copper-mine  at 
Lymni.  Of  other  minerals  gypsum,  umber,  and  marble  are  quarried ; 
asbestos  is  found  in  the  Tr6odos  Mts.  (p.  410).   The  production  of 
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salt  is  considerable  (comp.  pp.  398,  403).  The  spoBge-flshery  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  value  of  the  total  exports  in  1910  amounted 
to  611,8412.,  of  the  imports  to  493,475^  In  the  same  year  2268  ves- 
sels of  742,548  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports. 

The  island  is  divided  into  six  administrative  districts :  Nikdsia, 
in  the  middle,  with  the  capital  (p.  406);  Farrmgutta,  to  the  E.; 
Ldmaka^  to  the  S.E  ;  Limassdl^  to  the  S. ;  Pdphoa,  to  the  W. ;  and 
Kerynia,  to  the  N.  The  British  High  Commissioner  (Sir  H.  J.  Ooold- 
Adams,  O.C.M  0. ,  C.B.)  is  assisted  by  a  Legislative  CJouncil  of  18 
members  (6  official  and  12  elected).  The  three  electoral  districts 
each  return  one  Mohammedan  and  three  Christian  members. 

History.  According  to  the  earliest  archaeological  discoveries 
Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  occupied  between  3000  and  2000  B.C. 
by  an  Aryan  stem  related  to  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians.  During  tbe 
following  millenium  we  know  from  the  Amarna  letters  (p.  Ixxvi)  and 
from  vessels  of  Cypriote  origin  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes 
that  Cyprus  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Egypt,  while  similar  dis- 
coveries at  'Ain  Shems  (p.  14)  and  other  places  show  an  export  of 
Cypriote  products  to  Palestine.  The  Phoenician  antiquities  found  in 
Cyprus  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  8th  cent.  B.C. ,  and  hence  there 
were  probably  no  Semitic  colonies  on  the  island  before  that  era. 
Moreover  an  Egyptian  document  of  about  1100  B.C.  reports  that 
Wen  Amon,  a  priest  of  Thebes,  who  reached  Cyprus  on  a  Phoenician 
vessel,  was  not  able  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants 
in  the  Phoenician  tongue.  Soon  after  1500  B.C.  some  Greek  tribes 
(Achseans)  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  Cyprus,  where  they 
probably  entered  at  once  into  friendly  relations  with  the  kindred 
natives  on  the  island.  The  evidence  for  this  rests  on  the  numerous 
objects  of  the  so-called  'Mycenaean'  stage  of  culture  found  through- 
out the  island,  and  on  the  fact  of  the  local  development  of  this 
culture  in  strict  harmony  with  unmistakably  Cypriote  motives.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  at  New  York  contains  a  large  collection  of 
Cypriote  antiquities,  made  by  Qeneral  Cesnola. 

The  arising  of  several  separate  kingdoms  in  the  place  of  an 
earlier  and  inclusive  empire  seems  in  all  probability,  according  to 
the  Amarna  letters,  to  be  connected  with  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Semitic  colonies  (e.y.,  Kition,  now  Larnaka).  When  the  As- 
syrian King  Sargon  (p.  416)  subjugated  Cyprus  (Assyrian  Yatnand), 
about  715  B.C.,  he  ref'eivei  the  homage  of  seven  kings;  and  a  tribute- 
list  of  King  Esarhaddon  (p.  416;  ca.  673)  names  no  fewer  than  ten 
such  rulers.  After  that  date  the  suzerainty  of  the  island  alternated 
between  foreign  potentates  and  native  princes.  Its  conquest  by  King 
Amasis  of  Egypt  in  535  B.C.  was  followed  ten  years  later  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Persians,  who  overcame  the  resistance  of  the  almost 
completely  Hellenized  island  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  in  498  (p.  406). 
In  480  Cyprus  was  forced  to  contribute  150  ship 3  to  the  fleet  led 
by  Xerxes  against  Greece.    In  478  the  island  was  temporarily 
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liberated  by  the  Greek  fleet  under  Pansanias,  but  it  again  fell  under 
Persian  sway.  Finally,  however,  the  brilliant  double  vi  tory  won 
by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  in  449  on  land  and  sea  assured  its  future 
independence.  The  memory  of  the  golden  days  of  Evagora$^  King 
of  Salamis  (410-374),  who  once  more  united  the  whole  island  under 
a  single  rule,  still  lives  in  the  popular  tongue.  In  33*2  the  island 
submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great.  In  295  it  passed  under  the  rule 
of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  and  in  58  B.C.  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans ,  who  couTerted  it  into  part  of  tbe  province  of  Gilicia, 
of  which  Oato  the  Younger  and  (later)  Cicero  were  proconsuls.  The 
travels  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas  (45  A.D.)  brought  the  island  into 
touch  with  Christianity  (Acts  xiii). 

At  a  later  period  Cyprus  belonged  to  the  East  Roman  Empire  -, 
and  from^  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent,  down  to  964  A.D.  it  was  fre- 
quently harassed  and  sometimes  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  In  1184 
Jsiac  ComnenuSf  the  representative  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  formed 
a  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  during  the  Third  Crusade  (1191)  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  who  sold  it  to  the  Knights 
Templar.  The  turbulent  natives  soon,  however,  rebelled,  and,  though 
the  Templars  succeeded  in  crushing  them,  they  felt  themselves 
unequal  to  the  task  of  government  and  in  1193  handed  over  their 
rights  to  Ouy  of  Lusignan,  the  deposed  King  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Lusignan  dynasty  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself  for 
300  years.  In  1196  the  Occidental  or  Latin  form  of  Christianity 
was  introduced.  During  the  Fifih  Crusade  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
landed  at  Limassol.  King  Peter  /.  of  Lusignan  (1360-69)  carried 
on  a  victorious  war  against  the  Turks,  taking  from  them  Satalia 
and  Gorigos  in  Cilicia  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Queen  Charlotte 
of  Lusignan,  the  last  but  one  of  her  house,  was  expelled  by  her 
half-brother  James  II.,  who  married  Caterina  Comoro  of  Venice 
in  1472.  James  died  the  following  year  and  Caterina  carried  on 
the  government  (at  first  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  d.  1475) 
until  1489,  when  she  was  compelled  to  yield  the  island  to  Venice. 
The  year  1527  witnessed  the  first  attack  of  the  Turks,  under  Sultan 
Suleiman  II.  In  1570  they  landed  under  Lala  Mustapha,  general  of 
Selim  II.,  at  Lirnaka  and  Limassol  and  conquered  the  capital  Nik6sia. 
The  fall  of  Famagusta  in  the  following  year  (p.  403)  marks  the  end 
of  Venetian  sway  in  the  Orient.  From  that  time  on  Cyprus  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  as  early  as  1572  the 
Christians  left  in  the  island  reverJed  to  the  Greek-Orthodox  Church. 

The  direct  steamers  from  Egypt  to  Limas861  (p.  893)  pass  Cape 
Odta  (lighthouse),  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Akrotfri 
(p.  39S).  In  approaching  Limass61  we  see  in  the  far  distant  back- 
ground a  part  of  Mt.  Troodos  (p.  410).  Owing  to  the  shoal  water 
the  steamers  have  to  come  to  anchor  in  the  open  roads.^  Passengers 
are  landed  in  small  boats  (1«.  each).  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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Iiima886L  —  Hotels.  SoUl  Trdodot,  belonging  to  the  Oyprus  Hotel  Co. 
(p.  894),  open  throughout  the  year,  pens.  6«.,  very  fair;  H6tel  Najem  Hour  if  ^ 
pens.  6i.  —  Gaf^s  at  the  landing-place,  with  seats  in  the  open  air;  others 
in  the  town.  —  Photographs.  Foscolo,  also  developing  and  photographic 
supplies.  —  French  and  Italian  Consular  Agents.  —  Agent  for  the  Limassol 
Steamship  Co.,  If.  P.  Lanitit. 

Linuusdt,  Greek  L(fmc«ot  (Li missos),  the  chief  harbour  of  Cyprus 
in  the  13th  cent.,  with  9224  inh»b.  (1937  Moslems),  stretches  in 
a  TOW  of  white  houses  along  the  innermost  part  of  the  Bay  of  Akrotf ri. 
St.  Louis  had  his  headquarters  here  in  1247.  The  old  Castte  may 
possibly  have  been  founded  by  the  Knights  Templar,  but  more 
probably  by  Guy  of  Lusignan.  The  only  relic  is  a  tower- like  build- 
ing, with  pointed  vaulting  and  a  square  room  on  the  lower  floor. 
A  chapel  is  also  shown,  in  which  Richard  Coeur-de-Llon  is  said  to 
have  married  Berengaria  of  Navarre  in  1191. 

About  6  M.  to  the  E.  of  Limassol,  on  the  road  to  Nikosia  (p.  400), 
we  recognize  the  site  of  the  ancient  AmathuSj  the  chief  remains  of 
which  are  two  tombs.  The  first  of  these  is  entered  by  a  door  with  a 
moulded  frame,  leading  to  a  quadrangular  vestibule,  which  is  in 
turn  adjoined  by  the  tomb -chamber  proper,  also  with  moulded 
doors.  The  second  tomb,  containing  only  one  chamber,  is  obviously 
built  on  the  model  of  a  wooden  hut,  the  rafters  of  which  are  re- 
presented by  two  slabs  of  stone  14  ft.  long  and  7'/2  ^t.  broad.  Other 
tombs  have  been  either  destroyed  or  lie  as  yet  unexcavated.  The 
acropolis  lay  on  a  hill  near  the  sea.  A  large  stone  vase  found  near 
this  spot  is  now  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  The  remains  of  walls  date 
from  the  middle  ages. 

To  the  S.W.  of  Limassol  the  broad  Peninsula  of  Akrotiri  projects 
into  the  sea,  A  large  salt  lake  here  is  worked  by  the  government 
with  great  profit  (comp.  p.  403).  On  the  road  to  Paphos,  which 
crosses  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  at  a  point  ca.  7  M.  from  Limassol, 
lies  Koldssi,  with  an  interesting  tower  of  the  Lusignan  period.  A 
little  farther  on  is  Episkopi,  with  a  largely  Turkish  population.  To 
the  S.W.  of  Epfskopi  is  the  ancient  Kurion,  On  the  E,  slope  of 
the  acropolis  are  numerous  ancient  rock-tombs,  one  of  which  is 
still  in  good  preservation.  This  consists  of  a  quadrangular  chamber 
with  one  circular  and  two  rectangular  niches  in  the  rear  wall  and 
two  vaulted  niches  in  each  of  the  side-walls.  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill  are  traces  of  a  theatre  hewn  in  the  rock. 

The  excursion  to  Pdno-Fldfraes ,  in  the  Trdodos  Mts.,  takes  two  days 
(comp.  p.  410).  It  Tfk&j  be  accomplished  either  by  carriage  (26«.)  or  on  male- 
back  (6*.). 

From  Limassol  to  Pafhos,  48^2  M.,  road  (carriage  28^.,  mule 
Is.).  -^  9 V2  M.  Epfskopij  see  above.  The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  the 
road  is  at  places  quite  hilly.  Riders,  by  making  a  detour  via  Kurion 
(see  above),  may  visit  an  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Apollo^  situated  high 
up  among  the  cliffs  of  the  coast-hills  and  affording  beautiful  views. 
No  satisfactory  excavations  have  been  ma^g;dfe^O<®5?te   Parts  of 
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the  N.  side  and  the  two  ends  of  the  temple  are,  however,  visible; 
and  there  are  some  scattered  fragments  of  limestone  colnmns.  Near 
by  is  an  old  cistern,  with  the  remains  of  a  conduit.  There  are  also 
remains  of  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  sacred  precincts,  and  of  a 
smaller  and  later  oircnlar  bailding,  as  well  as  nnmerous  other  archi- 
tectural fragments.  We  regain  the  road  at  Paramdli,  —  26 V2  M. 
PissoiirL  By  the  roadside  is  a  small  new  inn,  where  the  night  may 
be  spent.    The  village  lies  1^/2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  hill. 

37 V2  M.  Xoiiklia  (unpretending  inn,  where  eggs,  cheese,  bread, 
and  wine  may  he  obtained),  a  small  place  inhabited  by  Greeks  and 
Torks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  very  ancient  Old  Paphos  (Palac" 
paphos)y  famous  for  the  cult  of  the  foam-born  Aphrodite.  The 
curious  masses  of  foam  heaped  up  by  the  winter-surf  are  still  a 
notable  feature  of  the  beach  here.  The  site  of  the  Temple  ofAphro- 
dite.,  close  to  the  modem  village,  is  traversed  by  several  ancient 
walls.  Most  of  the  scattered  stones  with  ancient  inscriptions  are 
dedicated  to  Aphrodite.  Among  the  walls  are  several  mosaic  floors 
belonging  to  a  later  antiquity.  Above  the  foundations  of  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  temple  there  still  exist  two  gigantic  upright  wall-slabs 
(orthostades)  of  black  stone,  with  a  surface  measuring  16^/4  ft.  by 
7^4  ft.  —  Near  by  Is  a  Jiftlik  (farm),  once  owned  by  the  Lusignans. 
The  court  is  adjoined  by  a  well-preserved  Gothic  building. 

471/2  M.  Ktima  (^Olympos  Hotel,  R.  1«.),  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  P&phos,  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  Paphos 
itself,  owing  to  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  harbour  into  a 
marsh,  had  become  unhealthy.  The  joint  population  of  Ktfma  and 
P&phos  is  3684.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  lies  a  new  public  garden.  — 
About  1  M.  distant  is  the  port  of  — 

P4pli0St  now  a  forlorn  hamlet,  which  is  called  at  once  monthly 
by  the  Limassol  steamer,  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (agent,  S.  Nikolaidis). 
The  ancient  village,  named  Neapaphoty  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Homeric  hero  Agapenor,  whose  ship  was  blown  out  of  its 
course  to  Cyprus  on  his  return  from  Troy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  It  was  here  that  S*.  Paul  (p.  397) 
struck  Elymas  the  sorcerer  blind  and  converted  the  Roman  deputy 
Sergius  Paulus  (Acts  xiii.  6).  In  1487  Nicole  Le  Huen  found  noth- 
ing at  Paphos  except  ruins  and  a  few  churches.  The  small  harbour, 
enclosed  by  moles,  was  defended  by  two  castles,  one  of  which,  a 
large  fortress  similar  to  that  at  Kerynia  (see  p.  409),  is  now  occupied 
by  the  harbour  authorities. 

The  old  streets  of  the  town  are  bordered  with  whole  rows  of 
houses  with  Gothic  portals,  now  concealing  nothing  more  than  one  or 
two  wretched  dwelling-rooms.  There  are  also  a  few  ruined  churches 
and  a  mosque  constructed  out  of  fragments  of  Gothic  buildings. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  Caihedraly  in  which  services  were  held  down 
to  1570,  is  still  recognizable  among  the  ruins.  The  chief  remains 
are  a  lofty  comer-wall ,  with  traces  of  supports  for  vaulting.  —  T( 
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tbe  E.  of  the  town ,  side  by  side,  lie  the  small  Byzantine  church  of 
KhtytopolHissa  and  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  Church  (?),  the 
latter  a  (jK>thic  l^uilding  with  naye  and  aisles j  the  adjoining  Roman 
columns  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Aphrodite* 
A  little  farther  on  is  a  small  church,  in  the  court  of  which  is  the 
grave  of  a  German  (1297),  with  a  French  inscription  ('Bemart  AUe- 
mand').  —  To  the  W.  of  the  town,  near  the  castle,  are  the. remains 
of  a  church  named  Hagid  SolonnSnij  with  subterranean  chambers; 
on  a  mount  adjacent  are  some  vaulted  rooms,  approached  by  flights 
of  steps.  This  was  perhaps  the  Augustinian  Church  of  the  Seven 
Maccabees,  who  were  regarded  as  martyrs  by  both  the  Church  and 
the  Synagogue.  The  name  of  Hagia  8olom6ni  is  also  given  to  an 
underground  chapel  hewn  In  the  rock  a  little  to  the  W.,  vdth  a 
square  forecourt  to  which  steps  descend ;  this  was  perhaps  an  ancient 
tomb.  The  chapel  contains  some  relics  of  wall-painting,  and  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  court  is  a  well,  approached  by  steps.  —  The 
necropolis  proper  lay  farther  to  the  N.,  where  numerous  large  tomb- 
chambers,  with  steps  and  pillars,  have  been  found  in  the  rock. 

About  V*  ^*  to  tbe  E.,  on  the  road  to  Rhry8okliot!i,  are  two  ancient 
rock-tombs,  one  of  which  has  a  forecourt,  with  an  ancient  flight  of  steps, 
and  six  chambers;  the  other,  named  Ellin6»piU^ynX^  a  large  pillared  court 
.and  four  tomh-chambers,  is  especially  interesting,  but  can  hardly  b^  found 
without  a  guide. 

FROJf  KxisfA  TO  THE  CoNVENT  OF  Khbtsoeeogiatissa,  a  horseback  ex- 
cursion of  two  days  (there  and  back).  We  follow  the  Khryc^okhod  road 
up  the  valley  and  at  (5  M.)  the  fork,  keep  to  the  right.  The  bends  of  the 
road  may  be  avoided  by  short-cuts.  The  midday  halt  is  made  at  PoUnU^ 
9V2  M.  from  Ktfma,  where  eggs,  cheese,  bread,  and  wine  may  be  obtained 
at  the  village-inn.  A  little  to  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of  Let^mbou,  is  the 
largest  oak  in  Cyprus  (Drn»  StavroK»anou)^  the  branches  of  wj)i(ai,  vnth  a 
spread  of  about  118  ft.,  shelter  a  pilgrimage-altar  beneath.  From  Polemi 
a  bridle-path  to  the  right  descends  to  the  valley,  whence  we  re-ascend  to 
the  convent  of  Khrysoirrogi&tissa  (ca.  2626  ft.  above  the  sea),  where  the 
monks  provide  accommodation  and  simple  meals  (comp.  p.  394).  The 
convent  church  contains  a  portrait  of  its  fonnder,  Emmanuel  Comnenus 
(1152),  and  an  iconostasis,  with  baroque  carvings  of  1790.  Near  by  is  a 
second  convent,  now  occupied  by  a  care-taker  alone ;  immured  in  its  church- 
wall  are  two  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Cyprian  epichoric  syllabary. 

From  Khrysorrogi4tissa  we  may  proceed  via  the  village  of  Pdno-Panoffia 
and  along  a  steep  path  leading  through  a  wild,  rocky,  and  wooded  district 
to  the  convent  of  Kykkou  (p.  410).  This  is  a  hard  day^s  ride  and  is  more 
easily  made  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Fboic  Limvssol.to  Nik^sia,  54  M.,  highroad.  It  is  just  possible 
to  do  this  in  one  day  by  carriage  (30».);  for  riders  two  days  are 
necessary  (8«.),  Beyond  Amathua  (p.  398)  the  road  diverges  from  the 
coast,  and  at  the  (12V2  M.)  Khan  of  Moni  it  enters  the  mountains. 
221/2  M.  Khdn  of  Khirokitia  (nightqnarters),  near  the  bridge  over 
the  little  river  Mind.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.  lies  the  village  of  KHro- 
kitfay  where  King  Janus  of  Lusignan  was  defeated  in  1426  by  the 
.Egyptian  Mamelukes.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  church, 
containing  some  mural  paintings  (in  the  apse,  Ohrlst;  in  the  naye, 
legends  of  the  saints) ;  there  are  also  an  old  cistern  and  the  remains 
of  a  Gothic  passage,  known  by  the  peasants  as  *Ser&i'.)Qle 
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26  M.  Kophindj  where  the  road  to  L^rnaka  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  below). 

The  road  to  Nik6sia  ascends  to  the  N.  through  a  valley  flanked 
by  partly  wooded  monntains.  To  the  right  appears  the  Stavrovonno 
(see  below)  j  on  the  lofty  hill  to  the  left  is  the  large  village  of  Lifkara, 
owing  its  name  to  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  its  houses.  About  9^/2  M. 
from  Rophind  is  a  road  on  the  right  leading  to  Pyrga^  with  a  Gothic 
church  containing  old  wall-paintings  representing  scenes  from  the 
life  of  Christ.  —  39  M.  (from  Limass61)  Aldmbra^  on  a  hill  to  the 
W.  of  which  are  some  ancient  graves.  —  At  (4OV2  M.)  Perukhorid 
a  road  diverges  on  the  right  for  Dali  (see  below).  The  Nikosia  road 
crosses  the  small  river  Gyalids  and  several  little  streams.  Beyond 
(49  M.)  Laxid  it  crosses  the  small  river  Xeri,  where  the  road  from 
Dali  rejoins  ours.  —  54  M.  Nikdiia^  see  p.  406. 

The  Road  fbom  P£rakhori6  to  Nikosia  via  Dali  is  about  2  M.  longer 
than  the  direct  road  (I6V2  M.).  At  Dili,  which  is  14  M.  from  Nikdsia, 
begins  a  road  to  L^maka  (tee  p.  403). 

Dili  (clean  inn,  with  nightquarters),  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Perakhorid,  is 
the  ancient  Idalion.  To  the  8.  of  the  village  is  a  very  early  necropolis, 
in  which  numerous  vases  have  been  found,  dating  from  the  prehistoric  and 
earliest  historic  times.  The  tombs  are  subterranean  chambers  below  the 
level  limestone  surface  and  are  approached  by  a  sloping  passage.  Another 
tomb,  perhaps  of  the  Mycentean  era,  has  lately  been  discovered  by  Prof. 
Konstantinidis  of  Nikdsia  to  the  S.E.  of  the  village,  beside  a  small  church. 
The  foundation-walls  of  a  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  have  also  been  recognized 
to  the  8.W.  of  D41i.  —  About  2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Dili  lies  the  village  of 
Potamia^  with  a  Turkish  Jiftlik,  the  buildings  of  which  have  been  in- 
corporated with  the  beautiful  remains  of  a  Gothic  villa  of  the  Lusignans. 
On  the  way  to  Potami^  we  pass  the  Church  of  8t.  Mammas  (16th  cent.),  in 
which  details  of  an  Orientalized  form  of  late  French  Gothic  are  mingled 
with  Renaissance  motives. 

To  the  K.  of  Dali  the  Nikdsia  road  crosses  the  little  Oyaliat  and  (farther 
on)  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  on  the  left  bank  of  which,  ca.  2  M.  to  the  E., 
lies  the  Turkish  village  of  Hdgioz  Sot&menos,  with  the  ruins  of  a  church  of 
St.  Mammas.  This  church,  which  is  Gothic  in  plan,  with  three  apses  and 
a  similar  commingling  of  architectural  motives  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
church  of  the  same  saint,  probably  also  dates  from  the  i6th  century.  The 
horizontal  lines  of  the  building  are  strongly  emphasized.  The  three  tomb- 
recesses  (two  on  the  S.  and  one  on  the  N.  side)  suggest  that  this  may  have 
been  the  burial-church  of  a  princely  family.  —  At  the  bridge  over  the 
Xeri,  ca.  7"/t  M.  from  Dili,  we  regain  the  direct  road  to  Nikosia  (see  above). 

Fbom  Lima886l  to  Laenaka,  43  M.,  highroad;  motor-omnibus 
daily  in  Si/g  hrs.  (fare  7«.) ;  by  carriage  (205.)  the  journey  takes  one 
day,  on  horseback  (7«.)  IV2  day.  From  Lima8s6l  to  (26  M.)  Kophind, 
see  p.  400  and  above.  The  road  to  Larnaka  goes  on  from  Kophin6  to 
(472  M.)  the  village  of  AnklisCdes  (small  inn),  the  starting-point  for 
the  highly  interesting  trip  to  the  Stavrovotino. 

The  excursion  to  the  Stavrovouno  is  generally  made  from  Ldrnaka 
(iV»  day).  Those  who  reach  Anklisfdes  by  carriage  must  order  the  mules 
to  meet  them  there.  The  ascent  hence  to  the  summit  takes  3  hrs.  —  The 
Stavrovouno  or  Crou  Mountain  (2260  ft.),  named  Olympos  by  the  ancients,  is 
the  easternmost'  summit  of  the  main  range  of  Cyprus,  and  in  spite  of  its 
moderate  height  is  a  prominent  object  both  from  land  and  sea.  Accom- 
modation (comp.  p.  8d4)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Content  on  the  summit, 
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the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena.  The  convent- 
church  contains  a  fragment  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  or  of  that  of  the  Penitent 
Thief,  which  the  Empress  is  said  to  have  presented  in  gratitude  for  her 
escape  trom.  a  itorm  at  sea.  The  f^*agment  is  kept  in  a  leaden  case  and  is 
visible  through  a  piece  of  glass  let  into  the  lid.  The  present  abbot  paints 
pictures  of  saints,  which  he  likes  to  show  to  visitors.  Behind  the  apse  of 
the  church  is  a  terrace,  where  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  at  sunrise 
of  the  sea,  stretching  for  10  M.  to  Lirnaka  on  the  E.  and  to  Mt.  Trdodos 
on  the  W.  To  the  N.,  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  we  see  the  daughter  Convent 
of  Hagla  Varvdra  (8t.  Barbara),  which  we  may  visit  on  out  way  to  Pyrga 
(p.  401). 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  a  little  way  from  the  road,  lies  the  vil- 
lage of  AUihriko.  The  district  is  hilly  and  pictaresque,  and  partly 
overgrown  with  carob-trees.  Before  reaching  Larnaka  the  salt-lakes 
are  seen  to  the  right  (see  p.  403).  To  the  left  is  the  beginning  of  the 
road  to  Nik6sia  (p.  403).  Also  to  the  left  is  a  Turkish  aqueduct,  con- 
structed by  Abu  Bekr  Pasha  in  1745 ;  to  the  right  is  the  church  of 
Hagfa  Phaneromtfni  (see  below).  —  43  M.  Limaka. 

F&ou  LiuASSOL  to  Laenaka  bt  S£a.  Steamers  twice  monthly  (p.  393 ; 
Qs.).  The  boat  skirts  the  coast,  which  is  generally  flat,  and  passes  Cape 
Khiti  (p.  403). 

Ltoiaka.  —  Arbival  by  sea  as  at  Limassdl  (p.  397). 

Hotels.  Orand-Hdtel,  by  the  landing-stage,  equipped  in  European 
fashion,  pens.  6«.;  ffdtel  Royal ^  acyacent,  also  very  fair,  pens.  6«.  (also 
rooms  without  board)  ^  8cala  Hotels  second  class,  B.  is.  (also  board). 

CafAs  on  the  sea-front  and  on  the  road  to  Nik(3sia.  —  Shops,  on  the 
sea-front.  —  Photographs,  Karl  Olassner. 

Consulates.  Norwegian,  O.  D.  Pierides;  Swedish,  L.  Z.  Pieride$;  also 
French,  German,  etc.  -  Steamship  Agents,  on  the  sea-front;  Agent  for 
the  Limassol  Co.,  D.  N.  Dimitriou. 

Ldrnaka  (8855  inhab.  j  2000  Moslems)  consists  of  the  harbour- 
quarter,  named  8cala  or  Marina,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian town  of  Kition  or  Citium ;  and  of  the  town  proper,  built  in  the 
middle  ages  about  1  M.  inland  for  greater  safety  from  the  attacks  of 
pirates.    The  most  conspicuous  building  is  the  Capuchin  convent. 

The  Scala,  with  its  quays,  its  warehouses,  the  steamboat-wharf, 
the  custom-house,  the  post  office,  and  the  government-buildings,  is 
now  the  most  important  part  of  the  town.  An  amateur  or«:hestra  plays 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  square  behind  the  government-buildings, 
with  its  graceful  pepper-trees.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  harbour  is  a  large 
new  Lazaretto  (quarantine  station),  and  at  the  S.  end  is  an  old.  Fort 
of  1625,  now  used  as  a  gendarme-barrack  and  prison.  Numerous 
fragments  of  medisval  architecture  have  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling-houses.  The  Church  ofSl,La%arui,  with  a 
graceful  bell-tower,  contains  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  who  is  said  to  have 
dwelt  at  Kition  after  he  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  tomb  is,  how- 
ever, empty,  as  the  relics  were  removed  to  Marseilles  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. The  churchyard  contains  many  French  tombstones  of  the  18th 
century.  —  The  rebuilt  church  of  Ha^  Phaneromeni,  on  the  high- 
road to  the  W.  of  the  town,  stands  over  an  old  rock-tomb,  afterwards 
associated  with  the  saint.   It  is  covered  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
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The  two  shallow  salt-lakes  (5-6  ft.  deep)  to  the  S.W.  of  Scala,  after 
which  the  town  is  sometimes  called  Le  Saline,  are  used  by  the  government 
in  the  production  of  salt.  Their  surface  lies  about  7  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  sea.  A  little  way  to  the  right  of  the  road  passing  between  the  lakes, 
among  palms  and  other  trees,  appears  the  convent  of  Sultan  Tekki,  where 
Umm  Baram,  a  feminine  relative  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  died  (649) 
and  is  buried. 

The  road  goes  on  to  the  village  of  Khiti,  6  M.  from  Scala,  with  remains 
of  the  Lusignan  period.  In  the  apse  of  the  old  Byzantine  church  is  a  mosaic 
containing  one  of  the  earliest  known  representations  of  the  Virgin.  The 
Gothic  chapel  of  the  French  family  Gibelet,  which  was  built  on  to  the 
church,  has  a  tasteless  tower  of  1890.  In  the  middle  of  the  fa9ade  are  the 
arms  of  the  Lusignans  (?),  between  the  cross  of  the  Templars  and  an 
escutcheon  with  a  lion's  head.  In  the  interior  are  traces  of  wall-paintings 
and  a  tombstone  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Gibelets.  who  died  in  1302.  — 
A  little  to  the  W.  of  Khfti  are  the  remains  of  a  Gothic  bridge  which  crossed 
the  Tremithios.  To  the  8.E.  are  the  village  of  PerivdHa  and  (ca.  2»  2  M. 
from  Khfti)  the  Tower  of  KhiH,  a  massive  square  building  standing  on  a 
hill  and  attesting  its  Venetian  origin  by  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  above  several 
of  the  windows.  The  brackets  projecting  over  the  main  story  supported 
a  covered  passage  for  the  use  of  the  defenders.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  ridge 
is  the  beacon  on  Cape  Khfti. 

FaoM  Labnaea  to  Nre6siA,  26 V2M.  (motor- omnibus  twice  daily 
in  13/4  hr.,  fare  3s.  j  carriage  10s.,  mule  3«.).  —  The  road  passes  the 
Phanerom^ul  church  and  the  Turkish  aquedact  and  then  diverges 
from  the  road  to  LimassoK  A  little  farther  on  a  road  diverges  on  the 
left  for  Kalokhdrio  (5  M.  from  Lamaka),  with  the  interesting  ruins 
of  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Stazousay  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1426. 
The  ground-plan  is  in  the  Greek  manner;  in  the  convent-court  stands 
the  Qothic  church,  with  its  narthex.  The  road  continues  to  run  to 
the  N.W.  through  a  steppe-like  region.  About  9^2  M.  from  L&rnaka 
the  road  for  (5  M.)  Dali  (p.  401)  diverges  to  the  left.  About  halfway 
to  Nik6sia  is  a  Khdn,  where  a  halt  is  usually  made  (eggs  and  wine). 
At  (16  M.)  Pirdgi  we  cross  the  streamlet  of  the  Gyalids  by  a  Gothic 
bridge;  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Pir6gi,  lies  the  Jewish 
colony  of  Margd  CUfllik  (Jiftlik).  —  251/2  M.  Nikdsia,  see  p.  406. 

Fbom  Labnaka  to  Famagusta,  steamer  monthly  (p.  393;  6s.), 
rounding  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Oypms,  the  table-shaped  Cape  Qrico. 
—  The  road  (31  M.;  carriage  15«.,  horse  or  mule4«.)  skirts  the  coast 
for  some  miles  and  then  traverses  an  undulating  district.  At  (7  M.) 
Pyla  is  a  tower  of  the  15-16th  cent.,  with  a  balcony-like  projection 
on  the  third  story  (prison).  Beyond  Kontia^  at  a  point  7^2  M.  from 
Pyla,  we  join  the  road  from  Nikdsia,  which  we  then  follow  to  the 
E.  vi&  KoHkLia,  Kalops^da,  and  Hdgios  KendSas  to  Famagnsta, 
16t/2  M.  farther  on. 

FamagUBta.  —  Abbival  by  Sea.  The  ship  lies  to  at  the  new  quay 
in  the  inner  roads,  which  are  protected  by  a  projecting  reef.  —  Railway 
Station  (comp.  PI.  C,  6),  between  Famag<ista  and  Vardshia  (p.  404). 

Hotels  (all  in  Vardshia).  Saoctf  Hotel  y  belonging  to  the  Cyprus  Co. 
(p.  894),  between  the  station  and  the  town,  open  throughout  the  year,  pens. 
6*. ;  Scala  Hotel,  R.  1«..  pens.  6».  ^  Victoria  Hotely  primitive,  rooms  only. 

There  is  a  very  fair  Ga/4  opposite  the  rail,  station.  —  A  pleasant 
evening-resort  is  afforded  by  an  Inn  to  the  E.  of  Vardshia,  on  the  sea. 
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Between  Var5ahia  tod  Famagosta  there  is  a  regular  carriage  service 
(5  copper  piastres)  ^  the  coachman  stops  when  hailed. 

AoBMTS  OF  TBB  LiUASSoL  Go.  (p.  893),  Qeofffiou  Brothers. 

The  town-limits  include  the  dilapidated  mediteval  harbour-town 
of  Famagusta^  now  occupied  only  by  ca.  880  Turks,  and  the  modern 
Var6shia  or  VanSsha^  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Famagusta,  with 
ca.  3370  Greek  inhabitants.  The  imposing  town -walls,  built  on 
a  system  resembling  that  of  the  famous  Marshal  Yauban  and,  the 
ruined  churches  of  the  13 -16th  cent,  recall  the  heyday  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  Venetian  dominion.  Adjoining  the 
station  is  the  ofdce  of  the  British  Resident.  The  pottery  made  at 
Famagusta  often  recalls  the  graceful  forms  of  antiquity. 

The  Old  Town,  founded  by  King  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  of  Egypt 
(286-247  B.C.),  was  repeopled  in  643  A.D.  by  Greek  refugees  from  Salamis. 
At  the  time  of  the  Crusades  it  was  an  inconsiderable  village,  with  a  harbour 
and  castle,  and  known  by  the  Greek  name  of  Ammochostoi.  It  owes  its 
medinval  importance,  under  the  occidental  name  of  Famagusta^  to  the  kings 
of  Cyprus  of  the  house  ot  Lusignan  (p.  3^).  Henry  II.  (1285-1324),  who 
gave  refuge  to  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  after  the  fall  of  Acre  (p.  234) 
in  12 Jl,  surrounded  the  rapidly  rising  town  with  a  strong  wall,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  European  trade  in  the 
Levant.  It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  time  of  Hugo  IV. 
(1324-5"^).  Numerous  handsome  churches  were  erected,  and  the  luxury  of 
its  rich  merchants  excited  the  profound  astonishment  of  visitors  from  the  W. 
A  struggle  between  the  representatives  of  Genoa  and  Venice  at  the  coronation 
of  Peter  II.  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the  Oenoese  in  1373,  who 
maintained  it  as  an  enclave  within  the  Kingdom  of  Cypras  for  about  a 
century.  The  Venttiam  (comp.  p.  3)7),  into  whose  hands  it  came  in  1472, 
strengthened  and  extended  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  which  (as  we  know 
from  Shakespeare's  Othello')  was  a  trading-place  of  considerable  importance 
and  a  bulwark  of  the  Christians  against  the  Turkish  aggressor.  Famagusta 
was  the  last  Cyprian  town  (comp.  p.  3  i7)  to  maintain  its  independence  and 
offered  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Turks  lor  a  whole  year  under  the 
heroic  leading  of  Mareantonio  Bragadino.  It  had  finally  to  surrender  on 
14th  Aug.,  1571,  after  a  greater  part  of  the  8.  wall  had  been  blown  up  by 
the  Turkish  mines.  The  exasperated  conquerors  put  the  Venetian  general 
to  death  by  torture  and  destroyed  the  town.  Under  the  Turkish  dominion 
Famagusta  remained  insignificant,  though  its  fortifications  were  retained. 

From  Varoshia  we  enter  Famagusta  at  its  S.W,  angle  (PI.  C,  5). 
A  modern  bridge  leads  to  the  present  gate  across  the  deep  moat,  now 
overgrown  with  pine-trees.  To  the  left  rises  the  massive  S,  W.  Bas- 
tion(^Torrione  diLimissof  PI.  B,  C,  5),  which  formerly  included  the 
main  gateway.  This  structure,  erected  by  the  Venetians  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  cent.,  was  exposed,  like  the  whole  of  the  S.  front  of  the 
town,  to  the  full  force  of  the  Turkish  guns  in  the  siege  of  1571.  The 
ravelin  in  front,  which  covered  the  entrance,  was  afterwards  con- 
verted by  the  Turks  into  a  second  bastion.  The  better-preserved  W. 
front  of  the  town-wall  dates,  according  to  an  inscription,  from  1496. 

On  entering  the  fortress,  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Greek  Cathedral  of  St,  Nicholas  (^Hdgios  Nikdlaos ; 
PI.  D,  3),  now  a  mosque.  [The  carriage  halts  at  a  Turkish  caftf.j 
This  magnificent  church  dates  from  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent., 
and  its  facade  recalls  that  of  Rheims;  it  has  no  narthex.  The 
interior  consists   of  a  nave  and   aisles  without   a   transept  j   the 
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vaulting  is  borne  by  tweWe  roand  pillars.  In  the  corner  of  the  fore- 
court, to.  the  right,  is  a  piece  of  a  marble  Renaissance  frieze  of  lions, 
oxen,  stags,  birds,  and  foliage,  now  used  as  a  bench.  —  The  other 
ruinous  buildings  abutting  on  the  square  date  from  the  time  of 
Hugo  IV.  To  the  N.  is  the  old  ArchiepUcopal  Palace  (PI.  D,  3),  of 
which  a  round-arched  doorway,  with  Gothic  ornamentation,  is  note- 
worthy. To  the  S.W.  is  the  main  facade  of  the  former  Royal  Palace 
{Palaxzo  del  Prowediiore;  PI.  0,  D,  3),  with  gates  and  columns; 
the  wings  of  this  edifice  have  been  Incorporated  in  the  adjoining 
houses. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  and  visible  from  it  are 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  Cathedral  of  St.  George  (Hdgios  Gtdrgios; 
PI.  D,  £,  4),  a  large  and  handsome  building  with  three  apses.  The 
N.  wall  and  the  columns  have  disappeared;  on  the  other  walls  and 
in  the  apses  are  good  frescoes.  Outside,  adjoining  the  S.  side,  are 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  Byzantine  church.  —  A  little  to  the  S.W. 
are  two  small  ChapeU  (PI.  1,  2;  D,  4),  showing  a  Combination  of  the 
Gothic  and  Byzantine  forms.  To  the  N.E.  are  the  remains  of  another 
nameless  Church  (PI.  3 ;  E,  4)  and  a  building  in  the  Gothic-Byzantine 
manner,  perhaps  the  old  Hospital  of  8t.  Anthony  (Sanf  Antonio ; 
PI.  E,  3). 

In  the  middle  of  the  E.  town-wall  is  a  strong  round  tower  of  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  with  the  old  Sea  Gate  (Porta  del  Mare; 
PI.  E,  3),  on  the  exterior  of  which  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  visible. 
The  gaps  in  the  town-wall  to  the  N.  of  the  tower  were  made  by  the 
English  when  constrncting  the  new  harbour.  This  part  of  the  wall 
is  adjoined  by  the  Castelh  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  a  building  of  the  14th  cent., 
with  four  round  towers  at  the  comers  and  originally  surrounded  by 
a  moat.  The  upper  floor  was  removed  by  the  Venetians  In  1492  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  a  battery.  The  interior  contains  a  few 
vaulted  rooms,  with  the  arms  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  on  the 
keystones.  —  Adjacent,  in  a  group  of  date-palms.  Is  the  picturesque 
Latin  Church  of  8t.  George  (San  Giorgio,-  PI.  D,  2),  in  the  best 
French  style  of  the  late  13th  century. 

The  Martinengo  Bastion  (Topkhaneh;  PI.  A,  1,  2),  in  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  citadel,  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  works  of  its  kind. 
Its  walls  are  13-20  ft.  thick;  in  its  vaulted  casemates  are  still  visible 
the  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  powder-smoke.  Its  builder  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Giov.  Girol.  Sanmichele,  a  nephew  of  the  famous 
Veronese  architect  Mich.  Sanmichele,  who  was  sent  to  Cyprus  by 
the  Republic  of  Venice  about  1550  and  died  there  in  1559.  The 
so-called  Cavalier  (PI.  A,  1,  2),  dominating  the  bastion  to  the  E., 
has  a  large  platform  for  guns.  —  To  the  S.  are  the  ruined  Armenian 
church  (Tabakkhanehf  PI.  A,  2)  and  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
di  Carmel  (PI.  A,  B,  2),  with  two  lateral  chapels  and  some  mural 
paintings  (saints  with  donors  and  coats-of-arms).  Farther  to  the  S. 
is  an  alsleless  Church  (PI.  4;  P,  2),  with  finely  mould^(jl0Mie 
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The  aisleless  Ch%i/rch  of  St,  Anna  (PI.  B,  S),  with  a  stilted  facade, 
in  the  openings  of  which  hang  the  bells,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 
—  The  Nestorian  Church  {H&gio9  Oidrgios  Xorinos;  PI.  B,  3)  is  well 
preserved.  Two  side-aisles  were  added  after  its  erection.  The  orig- 
inal Byzantine  and  Sienese  frescoes  are  still  to  be  seen. 

To  the  W.  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  St.  FrancU  (^8an  Francesco;  PI.  C,  3),  and  also  a  large 
Gothic  building  (^Santi  Pietro  e  Paolo;  Pi  C,  4),  now  used  as  a  grain- 
magazine.  To  the  S.  of  this  is  a  Church  (PI.  5;  C,  4),  with  mingled 
Byzantine  and  Gothic  details. 

The  ExccBSiON  to  Salamis  and  Kantaba  takes  IVs  day  on  male-back ; 
the  start  is  made  in  the  afternoon.  The  road,  which  is  very  fair,  crosses 
the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hdi^s  (see  below),  by  several  bridges,  and 
at  a  point  S^ft  H.  to  the  N.  of  Famagusta  reaches  the  site  of  BaliJBiis,  the 
most  important  town  of  C\  prus  in  ancient  days.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed 
to  the  Homeric  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon.  In  the  Persian  wars  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  battles  (pp.  896,  397).  During  the  Roman  period  the  whole 
of  the  B.  part  of  the  island  was  under  its  sway.  88.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
landed  at  Salamis  on  their  way  from  Seleucia  (comp.  p.  963)  and  went  on 
from  here  to  the  W.  to  P4phos  (p.  399).  Part  of  the  town  was  destroyed 
during  the  rising  of  the  Jews  under  Trajan  (116  A.D.).  Emperor  Ck)nstantius 
(353-61)  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnificence  after  an  earthquake  and  renamed 
it  Conttaniia.  Since  its  destruction  by  the  Arabs  in  648  the  site  has  been 
abandoned.  Various  remains  were  brought  to  light  by  excavations  between 
the  road  and  the  sea,  but  these  have  all  been  covered  up  once  more  by 
the  fine  sand  of  the  dunes.  The  Roman  market-place,  with  a  few  scattered 
granite  columns,  is  still  recognizable. 

On  the  highroad,  SVs  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  we  reach  the  village  of 
Trikomo  (1260  inhab.).  where  we  spend  the  night.  —  The  next  morning  we 
ascend  by  a  mule-path  along  the  slopes  oi  Mt.  Kdrpatf'os  or  Kdrpeuo,  partly 
through  brushwood,  to  the  unoccupied  Convent  of  Kantdra,  whence  we 
follow  the  ridge  to  the  Caatle  of  Xantira,  built  in  the  18th  cent,  and  pop- 
ularly known  as  Eekatospitia  ('hundred  houses*).  We  enter  the  large  court 
between  two  towers  on  the  E.  side.  The  castle  commands  a  splendid  view 
of  the  peninsula  of  KArpaso  to  the  X.B.,  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  mountains 
of  Asia  Minor  to  the  X.,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Cyprus  to  the  W.  and 
S.  —  We  return  to  Famagusta  vi&  Trfkomo. 

FftOM  Famagusta  to  Nikosia,  38  M.,  railway  in  21/4-2^/4  hrs. 
(fares  6«.  or  3«. ;  two  trains  every  week-day  in  both  directions).  The 
first  station  is  Enkdmi,  where  we  see  an  old  church,  with  two  domes, 
to  the  right,  which  is  said  to  contain  the  tomb  of  Barnabas,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  This  church  may  have  served  as  a  model 
for  the  cathedral  of  St.  Front  at  Ptfrigueux.  The  train  traverses  the 
plain  of  Measaria  (p.  395),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Pidids,  the 
ancient  Pediaeos.  It  runs  through  corn-fields  and  orchards  and  stops 
at  eleven  intermediate  stations. 

3S  M.  Hik6Bia.  —  Railway  Statioti  (PI.  B,  1),  to  the  X.W.  of  the  town. 

Hotels.  Armenian  Hotel  (Armenian  landlord),  R.  it.  6<l.,  pens.  6«.,  D. 
(1  p.m.)  2«.,  S.  (8  p.m.)  2#.,  good;  Oraea  Bellas  ('Fair  Greece'),  in  the  main 
street,  opposite  the  post  office,  R.  U.  or  is.  6<f.  —  Caf^,  opposite  the  (»rra 
Hellas  Hotel,  in  the  building  of  the  chief  club.  —  Attractive  little  Theatre, 
wUiere  from  time  to  time  Greek  plays  are  given. 

Photographic  Requisites  (also  developing),  TVw/eajM,  near  the  Orspa 
Hellas  Hotel.  —  Cigarette  Factory  :  C.  Dianellos  <£•  J,  Vergopoulos.  —  Agent 
for  the  L1MA88OL  Steamship  Co.  (p.  893),  I.  M,  y,  Euthpboulos. 
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As  agogiat  (p.  394)  for  journeys  about  the  island,  Khriitodotdos  Saba 
may  be  recommended,  although  he  speaks  Greek  only. 

Nikdsia  (465  ft.),  Greek  LefkosfUf  first  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  and  the  capital  of  the  island  since  the  time  of  the  Lnsignans, 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  British  High  Commissioner  (p.  396)  and  of  the 
Archimandrite  of  Cyprus.  It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the-plain  of  Mes- 
saria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pidids,  which  here  flows  to  the  N.  It 
contains  16,400  inhab.  (6013  Moslems).  The  massive  Mt.  Troodos 
(p.  410)  is  visible  in  the  distance  to  the  S.  and  S.W.,  while  to  the 
N.E.  the  Karpathos  Ridge  with  the  Pentadaktylos  (p.  408)  is  con- 
spicuous. In  the  usual  manner  of  late-mediseval  fortified  places  the 
town  is  laid  out  in  a  circle  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in  good 
preservation,  with  eleven  bastions,  casemates,  and  long  vaulted 
gateways.  It3  innumerable  streets  and  lanes,  none  of  which  are 
named,  form  an  almost  inextricable  maze. 

The  middle  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  Bazaar  (PI.  C,  3), 
with  its  covered  lanes,  in  which  Greek  and  Turkish  artisans  ply 
their  trades.  —  A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  old  Cathedral  ofHagia  Sophfa 
(PI.  C,  3),  which  now  serves  as  a  mosque,  a  magnificent  Gothic 
building  begun  in  1193-94  or  1209  and  completed  in  the  14th  cent., 
and  not  materially  altered  by  restoration.  The  remains  of  the  two 
towers  are  now  crowned  with  minarets  tapering  upwards  in  various 
stories.  To  visit  the  interior  (not  during  the  Moslem  hours  of  worship) 
the  traveller  must  put  on  felt  overshoes  (p.  xxviii).  The  oldest  part 
is  the  choir,  the  axis  of  which  forms  a  slight  angle  with  that  of  the 
nave;  the. vaulting  of  the  ambulatory  rests  on  four  slender  granite 
columns  with  Romanesque  capitals.  — Remains  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
Palace  (Eski  8er&i;  PI.  0,  3)  may  be  seen  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
square,  incorporated  with  the  dwelling-houses  and  the  Turkish 
School.  The  general  outline  of  a  Gothic  house  may  be  recognized 
to  the  E.  of  the  Hagfa  Sophfa;  and  there  are  several  other  houses 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Adjoining  the  Hagfa  Sophfa  rises  the  old  Church  of  8t.  Nicholas 
(PI.  C,  3),  now  used  as  a  corn-magazine.  The  main  portal,  on  the 
N.  side,  has  a  statue  of  the  saint  of  the  15-16th  centuries.  The 
nave  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  one  and  on  the  S.  by  two  aisles,  all 
ending  in  apses.  The  choir  and  the  main  apse  are  long  in  proportion 
to  their  width.  —  The  so-called  SerSi  (PI.  C,  3),  to  the  E.  of  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  the  old  Royal  Palace  of  the  Lusignr.ns, 
possibly  designed  in  the  Byzantine  period,  but  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  and  completed  in  1211.  The 
beaiitiful  windows  are  filled  with  Gothic  tracery ;  in  the  court  is  a 
colonnade  with  Gothic  arches. 

The  old  churches,  some  of  them  converted  into  mosques  and  some 
of  them  in  ruins,  deserve  a  visit.  Among  these  are  the  Augustine 
church  of  Santa  Ma/ria  (PI.  C,  D,  4),  the  so-called  New  Mosque 
(Yeni  Jami'j  PI.  D,  2),  the  Church  of  St,  Catharine  (PL  D,  2,  3), 
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the  Church  of  St.  George  (to  the  E.  of  the  SerAi,  PI.  0  3),  with  a 
portal  emhedded  in  the  ground,  and  the  Greek  church  of  TripioHi 
(PI.  0,  5),  with  various  Gothic  details.  Many  of  the  hoases  also 
possess  more  or  less  mutilated  Gothic  portals. 

Outside  the  town,  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  road  to  Morphou,  is  the  new 
Cyprian  Museum  (beyond  PI.  A,  5),  with  extensive  collections.  These 
include  specimens  of  ceramic  ware  from  the  earliest  time  down  to  the 
Greek  period:  volute-capitals  from  Cyprian  tomhsj  a  stone  quadriga 
in  which  a  man  and  woman  stand  (doubtless  from  the  top  of  a  tomb); 
a  few  statues ;  Greek  and  Phoenician  inscriptions,  some  of  tlie  former 
in  the  Cyprian  epichoric  syllabic  alphabet  j  and  Gothic  architectural 
fragments.  Its  Catalogue,  by  Myres  and  Ohnefalsch-Richter  (Oxford, 
1899),  is  important  for  the  student  of  Cypriote  antiquities.  —  On 
the  S.E.,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Larnaka  (comp.  PI.  E,  4),  is  the 
Public  Parkj  laid  out  on  the  site  of  an  old  moat. 

ExcDBSiON  TO  THE  Leokdabi  To6no,  3  M.  to  the  S.B.  (carriage  there 
and  back  2>/s-3  hrs.).    We  follow  the  road  to  Ltfmaka  (comp.  PI.  E,  4), 

Sassing  an  Ancient  Necropolis ,  extending  over  the  limestone  plateau  to  the 
.  of  the  town  and  now  named  after  a  church  of  the  Hagia  Farcukevi.  Some 
of  the  tombs  are  of  prehistoric  date,  with  undei^roand  chambers,  some- 
times reached  by  steps,  but  more  often  by  a  sloping  shaft.  Farther  on  we 
see  the  hills  rising  from  the  lowlands,  the  sharply  truncated,  table-like 
tops  of  which  show  the  height  of  the  strata  of  sandstone  that  formerly 
covered  the  plain  and  have  been  destroyed  by  erosion.  One  of  these  hills, 
the  Leondiri  Vouno,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  bears  the  considerable  remains 
of  an  ancient  acropolis.  On  the  E.  and  W.  edges  of  the  plateau  are  two 
especially  well-preserved  tower-like  buildings,  the  wall  connecting  which 
divides  the  acropolis  into  a  K.  and  a  S.  portion.  Both  contain  a  large 
inner  chamber  and  the  relics  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper  I'oor.  The 
unique  arrangement  recalls  the  description  of  an  ancient  Cyprian  Boyal 
Palace  given  in  an  Egyptian  document  of  the  ilth  cent.  B.C.  A^oining 
the  S.  angle  of  the  E.  tower  is  an  ancient  tomb-chamber. 

'Excursion  to  PIiira,  one  day.  We  follow  the  road  leading  from  Nik<5sia 
to  the  S.W.,  towards  Paleeokhorio  (comp.  PI.  B,  5),  in  the  Trdodos  Kts., 
until  we  reach  (S^'s  M.)  the  village  of  D^terd.  Thence  a  field-path  leads 
to  the  8.E.  to  (3  M.)  P6r«,  the  ancient  Tamcusos,  formerly  a  copper-mining 
place.  The  most  interesting  objects  here  are  two  well-preserved  tombs  in 
the  form  of  wooden  houses  with  gables  (comp.  p.  398),  one  containing  two 
chambers,  the  other  one.  The  entrances  are  flanked  with  pillars  and  the 
interior  imitates  a  wooden  building,  even  down  to  such  details  as  the 
bolts  on  the  windows.  Adjoining  are  the  floors  "land  foundations  of  ancient 
houses,  the  courts  of  which  are  paved  in  mosaic  patterns.  —  Farther  to 
the  8.W.  is  the  convent  of  Ed  ffios  Heraklia^  now  occupied  by  a  solitary  monk. 
At  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  church  is  a  dilapidated  chapel,  and  there  are 
some  old  sarcophagi  beside  the  altar  and  in  the  crypt. 

Excursion  to  Ktthr^a  and  Bdffavbmto.  one  day.  Prom  Nikdsia  we 
follow  the  highroad  to  the  K.E.  (comp.  PI.  E,  4)  to  (8  M.)  Kytbrefea  or  Kkflri, 
the  ancient  Chytroi^  picturesquely  situated  amid  trees  and  orchards  on  the 
8.  slope  of  the  Pentaddktploa^  the  name  of  which  (^five-flngered")  is  explained 
by  its  extraordinary  shape.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  convenU. 
At  the  church  of  Hdgios  Dimitrianos  several  ancient  tombs  have  recently  been 
discovered  and  also  a  Phoenician  inscription  mentioning  the  town.  From 
KhjHri  we  ascend  among  the  hills  to  the  convent  of  Bdgio9  XkrptMomot 
(1:^30  ft.),  above  which,  on  steep  rocks  that  can  be  scaled  oh  foot  only,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Baffk^ento  (3135  ft.),  which  plays  a  com- 
spicuous  rdle  in  the  history  of  Cyprus.  The  buildl&g  is  itself  of  interest 
and  besides  affords  a  magnificent  view,  Including  the  Messaria  and  a  Utg^ 
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part  of  the  island  to  the  S.,  while  immediately  below  us  (to  the  N.)  is  the 
convent  ofBellapais  (see  below),  beyond  which  are  the  town  of  Kerynia 
and  the  sea,  with  the  Taurus  Mts.  in  Asia  Minor  forming  the  background. 

Fbom  Nik6sia  to  Kbbtnia,  16  M.,  road  (carriage  16aJ.  About 
lialfway,  shortly  before  we  reach  the  village  of  Dfkomo  (840  ft.),  a 
bridle-path  divergiDg  on  the  right,  crosses  the  hills  to  Bellapais 
Cguide  necessary).  Farther  on,  the  road  ascends  gradually  amid  the 
inrooded  KdrpathoB  Mu,  and  then  descends  to  the  coast.  About  3  M. 
"beyond  Dfkomo  a  bridle-path  for  Hagios  Hilarion  (see  below)  di- 
verges to  the  left. 

Kerala  (^Hotel  Akt<teon,  by  the  sea,  R.  is.),  also  named  Kyreniaj 
a  place  with  1484  inhab.,  is  the  sole  port  on  the  N.  coast,  though 
its  artifloial  harbour  is  accessible  to  small  ships  only.  In  clear 
vv^eather  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  are  seen  in  the  distance.  To 
the  E.  of  the  town  is  the  strong  Ccutello,  now  a  gendarme-barrack 
and  accessible  only  by  permission  of  the  British  Commissioner.  It 
dates  from  the  13th  cent.,  and  in  plan  resembles  Famagusta.  By 
the  W.  wall  is  a  dilapidated  but  very  interesting  church.  The  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  which  occupies  a  few  rooms  in  the  Gastello, 
consists  mainly  of  objects  found  at  Lambousa  (see  below).  The  town 
also  contains  two  round  towers  from  its  medisval  fortifications.  To 
the  W.  of  the  town,  by  the  sea,  is  an  ancient  Necropolis,  resembling 
those  of  Nik6sia  and  Dili,  but  in  better  preservation.  Some  of  the 
graves  have  been  hewn  vertically  in  the  rock ;  one  of  them  has  a 
beautiful  facade  of  the  Doric  order. 

A  good  road  leads  from  Kerjnia  to  the  8.E.  through  the  mountains  to 
the  (3v»  M.)  village  and  former  Prsemonstratensian  convent  of  Bellapais 
(Belldpaise)  or  Delapais^  which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  12th  cent., 
soon  after  the  island  had  come  under  Western  sway.  The  small  church, 
now  used  for  the  Greek  service ;  the  cloisters,  with  the  dilapidated  dormitory 
on  theE.,  and  the  refectory  (N. ;  fine  pulpit);  and  the  vaulted  and  pillared 
chamber  below  the  refectory  are  all  admirable  examples  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. The  window  commands  a  fine  view.  —  From  Bellapais  a  steep  path 
ascends  to  Buffavento  (p.  408). 

About  6  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Kerynia,  on  a  projecting  rock,  high  up 
among  the  hills,  stands  the  ruined  castle  of  Higios  Hil&rion  (^886  ft.),  also 
known  as  the  *  Castle  of  Eros'.  This  was  once  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
in  CJyprus,  commanding  the  road  between  Kerf  nia  and  NLk6sia.  The  en- 
closing walls  are  well  preserved,  and  its  towers  and  houses  extend  in 
terraces  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  mountain.  The  upper  chambers 
afibrd  a  magnificent  view. 

From  Kebtnia  to  Morphou,  32^2  M.  The  road  leads  to  the  W. 
between  the  Kdrpathos  Mts.  and  the  sea.  8I/2  M.  LdpithoSj  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  slope,  with  2741  inhabitants.  On  the  sea  lie 
Ldmbousaj  where  some  ancient  graves  have  recently  been  discovered 
(vases,  see  above),  and  the  convent  of  Akhiropietos  ('made  without 
hands'),  so  called  because,  according  to  tradition,  it  descended  ready- 
built  from  heaven.  The  Gothic  church  has  been  somewhat  altered 
by  the  Greek  monks.  Along  the  shore  stretch  the  ruins  of  a  village 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  —  From  Lapithos  we  may,  instead  of 
following  the  road  (10  M.  more) ,  take  a  bridle-path ,  which  leads 
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throngl^  fine  hlU-scenery,  passing  the  village  of  Ldmaka  tis  Lapfthou, 
to  the  convent  of  MyrtoUy  where  the  night  is  spent  (comp.  p.  394).  In 
the  just-mentioned  village,  near  the  school,  are  some  Greek  rock- 
inscriptions  of  the  Ptolemaic  period.  The  descent  from  Myrtou  to 
M6rphoa  is  about  14  M.  long. 

From  Nik68ia.  to  Morphou,  24 V2  M.,  railway  (continuation  of 
that  from  Famagusta,  p.  406)  in  I8/4-2  hrs.  (fares  4a.  or  2«.). 

Mdrphon  (NSon  Xenodochion,  unpretending),  a  town  of  2762 
inhab.,  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Tr6odos  Mts.  Weav- 
ing, on  looms  of  a  very  ancient  pattern,  is  an  important  domestic 
industry  here.  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Mammas, 
the  Byzantine  church  of  which,  in  the  court,  has  many  features  of 
interest.  On  the  facade  is  a  relief  of  the  saint  riding  on  a  lion.  In 
the  interior  are  two  rows  of  columns  (five  in  each),  with  fine  capitals. 
In  the  N.  aisle  are  the  tomb  of  the  saint  (with  painted  and  sculptured 
arches)  and  the  remains  of  a  wall-painting  in  which  the  saint  ap- 
pears without  a  beard. 

The  Trdodos  Mtr.,  the  highest  elevation  (6406  ft.)  of  the  island,  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  the  beginning  of  May.  The  lower  valleys 
are  overgrown  with  planes,  oaks,  brushwood,  and  plantations  of  conifers, 
while  on  the  tipper  slopes  crow  seaside  pines  (Pinus  Maritima^  between 
8000  ft.  and  4600  ft.),  cedars  (4800-4600  ft.),  and  Corsican  pines  (Pinus  Laricio ; 
above  4600  ft.).  The  mountain-scenery  is  extraordinarily  fine.  The  follow- 
ing two  tours  may  be  made  by  horse  or  mule  in  3-4  days. 

1.  From  Mdrphou  a  good  road  leads  to  the  8.W.  to  (11 V2  M.)  Karovdstcuu 
a  hamlet  on  the  flat  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Mdrphou,  witli  the  remains  of 
ancient  tombs  and  walls.  In  this  vicinity  lay  the  ancient  Soloi.  From 
Karov6stasi  a  day's  march  along  a  bridle-path,  constructed  in  1902,  brings 
us,  via  the  village  of  Kdmbos^  to  the  large  convent  of  Kykkou  (3/76  ft.), 
which  is  much  frequented  by  native  Greeks  for  sunmier-quarters  (accom- 
modation, comp.  p.  394).  The  convent  was  founded  in  1092  by  Manuel 
Vutumites.  The  oldest  part  is  that  to  the  K.,  including  the  church  with 
its  Gothic  vaulting  and  an  ancient  mural  painting  representing  Christ  en- 
throned, with  adoring  angels.  The  8.  court  is  considerably  later.  —  From 
Kfkkou  another  day's  ride  to  the  S.W.  brings  us  via  P&no-Panagfa  to 
Khrysorrogiatissa  (comp.  p.  400),  or  to  the  8.E.,  vi&  the  Convent  of  TroodUissa, 
to  P^no-Pl&trees  (see  below). 

2.  From  Mdrphou  the  road  to  the  8.E.  leads  via  A»tromeriti  (shorter 
field-path  via  Angolaimi)  to  (17  M.)  Evtikhou,  in  the  valley  of  the  Karydi, 
where  the  noon-day  halt  is  made.  We  then  descend  the  valley,  crossing 
a  ravine  in  which  asbestos  is  worked,  and  traverse  a  beautiful  wood  to 
Tr dodos,  at  the  top  of  the  pass  (6312  ft.).  The  British  Government  has  here 
erected  a  Stimmer-house  for  its  officials  (Oovemment  Houfe).  Travellers  will 
find  quarters  from  May  to  Oct.  at  the  Trdodos  or  Olympu*  Hotels  belonging  to 
the  Cyprus  Hotel  Co.  (p.  894;  pens.  6-10».).  In  July  and  Aug.  a  comfortable 
tent  may  be  hired  (pens.  10-1'2«.).  Mi»i  Toung'^s  summer-pension  may  also 
be  mentioned.  In  the  wood  is  the  symmer-camp  of  the  British  troops.  — 
About  3  M.  farther  down  lies  Pino-PIitraea  (3^  ft.;  HoUl  Flatres,  also 
belonging  to  the  Cyprus  Hotel  Co. ,  open  from  May  to  Oct. ,  pens.  6-8»., 
including  wine),  where  the  route  from  Troodftissa  joins  ours  (see  above; 
from  Pl&trses  via  Troodftissa  and  Khrysorrogiatissa  to  Etfma,  3  days).  — 
From  P^no-P14trsBS  we  descend  via  Kdto-Pldiraet  to  Limassdl  (22Vs  M. ;  p.  398). 
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Tbe  concession  for  tbe  building  of  tbe  Baghdad  Ballway  (comp.  the 
adjoining  Hap),  forming  a  prolongation  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  from 
Haidar  Pasba  (Constantinople)  to  Eonia,  was  granted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  a  Franco-German  syndicate  on  Jan.  22nd,  1902.  Tbe  entire 
length  from  Konia^  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  Railway,  to  the  Persian 
Golf  amounts  to  about  1400  M.  {U.  about  1870  H  from  Constantinople). 
From  Konia  the  railway  runs  via  Bulgurhi  to  the  pre'ient  terminus  of 
UlvMMa  in  the  Taurus  Hts.,  which  it  will  cross  to  Tenidzeh  (p.  866)  and 
Adana  (p.  866)  ^  then^  It  will  proceed  due  E.  to  Osmaniyeh^  which  a  branch- 
line  will  coonect  with  Alextmdretta  (p.  866).  Beyond  Osmaniyeb  ir.  will 
penetrate  the^montM  Chain  fp.  865)  by  a  tunnel  (33/4  M.  long)  and  run  S.E. 
to  AUppo  (p.  3T7).  Xear  Jerabtt  (p.  419)  it  crosses  the  Evphrat'-t  and  reaches 
Earrdn  (p.  420;  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  Ur/a^  p.  419),  whence  it 
will  proceed  vii  Rds  el-'Ain  (p.  422),  El-Eelif,  and  Ntfibin  (p.  426)  t<i  Mdtul 
(p.  4!?6).  The  route  form  Hdsul  to  Baghdad  (p.  429)  leads  via  Tekrtt  (p.  4^) 
and  8heU^  IbrdMm^  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  which  crosses  the  Tigris 
to  Khdntkin  (p.  429)  Beyond  Baghdad  the  line  will  be  continued  by  a  new 
company  via  Kerbeld  (p.  483),  A</«/  (p.  488),  and  Basra  (p.  484)  to  El-Koweit 
(p.  436),  where  it  will  end.  —  Comp.  *The  Short  Cut  to  India',  by  D.  Frater 
(Edinburgh,  1909;  iOs.Qd.). 

Praetioal  Hinti.  The  best  season  Is  March  and  Apiil ;  May,  the 
second  half  of  which  is  often  uncomfortahly  warm,  is  regarded  at 
Baghdad  as  the  least  desirahle  month.  In  the  S.  districts  the  only 
really  pleasant  periods  for  travelling  are  Oct.,  Nov.,  Feh. ,  and 
March.    In  Dec.  and  Jan.  the  nights  are  very  cold,  even  to  the  S. 
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of  Baghdad.  Oil  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
travellers  are  much  hampered  after  mid -March  by  the  spring- 
floods,  during  which  the  bridges-of-boats  have  to  be  removed  and 
their  place  taken  by  round  coracles  (Jaffa)  caulked  with  asphalt, 
such  as  were  used  in  the  days  of  ancient  Babylon. 

The  MoDB  OF  Tbavbllino  is  similar  to  that  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  Syria  (oomp.  pp.  xi,  xvii),  but  there  is  oh  the  whole  more  variety, 
as  the  traveller  will  sometimes  have  opportunity  to  use  fairly  comfort- 
able carriages  of  European  or  (better)  native  pattern,  rafts  upon  the 
Tigris  (p.  423),  and  barges  on  the  Euphrates.  Good  Dragomans 
(p.  xvii)  are  to  be  found  in  Jerusalem  and  Beiriit  only,  and  all  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  the  tourist-offlces  in  those  cities. 
The  prices  are  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than  for  travelling  in 
Palestine.  The  single  traveller  pays  50-70  fr.  a  day  Tincluding  tent, 
80-100  fr.).  Those  who  understand  Turkish  and  (still  more  im- 
portant) Arabic  can  get  along  with  a  Servant^  who  acts  as  cook  and 
receives  3-6^  Turkish  monthly;  in  this  case,  however,  the  traveller 
has  himself  to  provide  for  the  equipment  of  the  caravan.  The  charge 
for  a  horse  is  5-6  fr.  per  day,  including  fodder  and  the  wages  of  the 
mukari  (p.  xxi).   The  purchase  of  horses  is  not  advisable. 

The  health  and  comfort  of  the  traveller  will  depend  very  largely 
upon  suitable  nightquarters  and  good  food.  Experienced  and  hardy 
travellers  may  possibly  limit  themselves  to  a  light  camp-bed  or  a 
native  mattress  stuffed  with  wool  or  cotton,  which  may  be  purchased 
anywhere ;  but  as  a  general  rule ,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  a 
tent  also  (p.  xviii).  In  summer  a  light  tent  is  indispensable  on 
account  of  the  insects.  The  notes  at  p.  xvii  give  some  idea  of  the 
inconveniences  of  passing  the  night  in  the  khans  or  in  the  native 
huts.  To  cope  with  the  plague  of  vermin,  many  travellers  recom- 
mend a  wide  sleeping-bag  of  thin  but  strong  sheeting,  drawn  round 
the  neck  by  a  string.  Insect-powder,  seep.  xxii.  An  abundant 
supply  of  woollen  or  camel's -hair  rugs  is  desirable.  The  traveller 
should  be  well  provided  with  European  canned  goods,  obtainable  in 
Beiriit,  Damascus,  or  Jerusalem,  and  should  not  forget  potatoes  and 
flour ;  red  wine  and  brandy  are  also  desirable,  l^ine  can  be  bought 
only  in  the  Armenian  towns  in  the  N.  part  of  the  region.  The  only 
kinds  of  fresh  food  that  one  can  count  on  procuring  tn  route  are 
mutton  (lahem  m6l  ghanam),  poultry  (fowl,  hen,  dejdjeh;  cock, 
dtt8h\  eggs  (egg,  Medeh,  plural,  Med),  tolerable  bread  (khuhe%)y  honey 
Casdljj  and  sour  ewe-milk  (shintneh).  In  the  baz&ars  of  Urfa  and 
M68ul,  and  also  in  many  smaller  places,  sugar  (shMdr),  coffee 
(gahveh),  rice  (timmen),  tea  (tshaijy  and  tobacco  (tutun)  may  also 
be  obtained ;  but  chocolate,  cocoa,  and  biscuits  are  nowhere  pro- 
curable. If  a  cook  is  hired  for  the  journey,  he  generally  provides 
the  necessary  utensils  and  dishes.  These  should  include  a  tea-kettle, 
drinking-cups,  a  full  supply  of  cooking-utensils,  enamelled  tin 
plates,  knives,  forks,  spoons,  napkins,  dish-towels,  Arabian  coffee- 
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cups  for  the  reception  of  visitors  (p.  xxvii),  an  alcohol -lamp,  a 
native  lantern  (fdnHs)  protected  by  wire  netting,  and  matches 
(shihhdt;  one  match,  shihhdta).  The  supplies  of  alcohol  and  of 
candles  for  the  lantern  can  be  renewed  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  tourist  should  take  with  him  his  evening-clothes,  not  only 
for  visiting  the  pashas  and  other  high  Turkish  officials,  but  for  use 
in  Baghdad,  where  all  the  social  forms  of  Europe  are  observed.  As 
large  trunks  cannot  be  carried  by  the  sumpter-horses,  it  is  advisable 
to  pack  one's  clothes  in  Gladstone  bags  or  dress-suit  cases.  The 
native  saddle-bags  (khurjy  p.  xx)  will  also  be  found  useful. 

An  escort  is  Imperatively  necessary  (p.  xxvi).  As  a  rule,  one 
or  two  Zaptiehs  are  enough,  their  pay  (72'^  mejidi  per  day  each) 
should  bo  agreed  upon  beforehand.  They  expect  to  share  the  meals 
of  the  servants.  At  the  stopping- places,  especially  in  Christian 
houses,  the  zaptiehs  are  prone  to  make  exorbitant  demands,  for 
which  the  host  expects  compensation  from  the  traveller.  The  pos- 
session of  a  tent  relieves  one  from  this  difficulty. 

Money  for  the  Tour.  The  bankers  at  Aleppo  and  Baghdad  issue 
letters  of  credit  upon  M6sul  and  other  large  towns.  As,  however, 
the  current  expenses  en  route  are  comparatively  small  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  constantly  changes,  the  best  plan  is  to  carry  enough 
Turkish,  English,  or  French  gold  (comp.  p.  xxiii)  to  supply  one's 
needs  from  Aleppo  to  Baghdad.  The  traveler  should  have  an  ample 
provision  of  small  coins  (i.e,  whole,  half,  and  quarter  mejidis), 
which  he  can  procure  by  changing  larger  pieces  at  the  bazaars. 
Gold  coins  should  never  be  displayed  in  the  villages. 

Post  Offices,  Except  at  Baghdad,  Basra,  and  M6sul  only  letters 
that  bear  Arabic  or  Turkish  addresses  are  dispatched.  Letters 
cannot  be  registered.  —  Telegraph  Offices^  see  p.  xxv. 

British  or  American  Consular  Representatives  are  to  be  found  at 
Aleppo,  Basra  (Bassorah),  Baghdad,  Di&rbekr,  M6§ul,  and  KerbeU. 

Geographical  Sketch.  —  The  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates 
(Arabic  El-Frdt)  and  the  Tigris  (Arabic  Shatt;  also  called  Ed-Dijleh 
in  its  lower  course),  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Armenian 
Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iranian  frontier  mountains,  on  the  S.E.  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Syrian  Steppes,  is 
known  to  geographers  as  Mesopotamia.  The  inhabitants  apply  the 
name  of  EL-Je%ireh  (i.e.  the  island)  to  the  upper  or  N.W.  portion 
of  the  district,  roughly  extending  to  a  line  drawn  from  Deli 'Abbas 
(p.  429)  to  FelKija  (p.  436),  while  the  lower  or  S.E.  portion  (the 
ancient  Babylonia)  is  known  as  'Irak  'Arahi. 

Mesopotamia  consists,  geologically,  of  three  limestone  steps  or 
zones,  formed  by  subsidence  in  the  tertiary  age.  The  N.  and  highest 
of  these,  a  Mgxtntmnous  and  Hilly  District,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  46-60  M.,  extends  from  W.  to  E.  under  the  high  moun- 
tains of  the  Taurus  for  a  distance  of  376  M.  Part  of  this  region  has 
been  overflowed  by  basaltic  lava,  which  burst  through  the  broken 
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edges  of  the  terrace.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Karaja  Ddgh 
(p.  422)  &Dd  of  another  district  farther  to  the  £.  In  this  hilly  region 
the  rapidly  flowing  yellow  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  have 
at  places  had  to  carve  channels  lying  seyeral  hundred  feet  below  the 
general  level  of  the  surface.  Barren  grey  mountains  rise  both  to  the 
N.W.  (as  the  NimrM  D&gh  near  Urfa,  p.  419)  and  to  theN.E.  (TOr 
'A&dtn,  p.  425). — Below  these  foot-hills  of  the  Taurus  stretches  the 
Mbsopotamian  Plain,  separated  from  the  N.  terrace  by  a  line  of 
faults  or  dislocations,  reaching  a  height  of  1000-2000  ft.  The  pUin 
is  a  steppe-plateau  300-1000  ft.  above  the  sea-level ,  covered  in 
spring  with  fresh  green  verdure  but  arid  and  bare  in  summer.  The 
naphtha  springs  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (p.  436),  at  Tell  Kaydra  on 
the  Tigris  (p.  427),  and  at  the  base  of  the  Zagros  chain  in  W.  Iran, 
are  also  results  of  the  above-mentioned  catastrophic  subsidences. 
The  wild  and  barren  hills  rising  from  the  plain  indicate  the  former 
level  of  the  surface.  Among  the  chief  of  these  are  the  Jehel  'AbduH 
'AzU,  the  Jebel  Sinjdr  (p.  426),  the  KaratBhok,  and  the  Jebel  Hamtin 
(p.  429).  The  N.  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  these  mountains,  usually 
has  a  sufficient  rainfall  to  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  country  was  also  thickly  popu- 
lated in  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  ^Ull8\  or  heaps 
of  ruins.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  such  as  the 
Beim  (p.  420),  the  KhdbUr  (j^.  422),  and  the  Jaghjdgh  (p.  426), 
take  their  rise  in  the  above-mentioned  line  of  dislocation;  the 
sources  of  the  long  Wddi  Taridr^  however,  lie  in  the  Jebel  Sinj&r. 
The  river-beds,  as  a  rule,  contain  water  in  spring  only.  The  S. 
part  of  the  plain,  beginning  at  the  Sinj&r  Mts.,  consists  mostly  of 
barren  Stsppbs,  which  are  almost  destitute  of  rainfall  and  are  so 
situated  as  to  make  artificial  irrigation  almost  impracticable.  Their 
gravelly  surface  is  covered  in  spring  with  a  thin  growth  of  grass, 
which  serves  the  Beduins  for  pasture.  The  only  arable  land  is  in 
the  narrow  «trips  adjoining  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  —  The 
third  of  the  above-mentioned  zones  forms  an  Alluvial  Plain, 
formerly  below  the  sea  and  probably  changed  into  dry  land  by  the 
vdthdrawal  of  the  Persian  Gulf  shortly  before  the  historic  period. 
From  the  yellow  slopes  of  the  Syrian  tableland  to  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  chain  its  soil  is  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  Even  here,  however,  only  a  comparatively  small  portion 
(7700-9600  sq.  M.),  consisting  of  the  so-caUed  Sawdd  (i.e.  black 
and  fruitful  earth),  is  under  cultivation.  The  rest  is  bog  and  salt 
marsh.  The  gigantic  system  of  irrigation,  the  extensive  embank- 
ments of  which  still  stretch  between  the  two  rivers,  has  gradually 
fallen  into  decay  and  disuse  since  the  irruption  of  the  Arabs  (p.  417). 
The  present  Population  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  is 
estimated  at  the  most  at  IV2  million  souls.  About  one- third  of 
these  live  in  the  towns,  while  fully  one-fifth  are  nomadic  or  semi- 
nomadic  in  their  habits.    The  rest  of  the  population  consists  of 
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peas&nt-farmen,  most  of  vhom  occupy  N.  Mesopotamia.  The  pre- 
railing  language  is  Arabic,  though  the  only  Arabs  of  pure  blood 
are  the  nomads  of  the  steppes  (comp.  p.  Iviii).  The  settled  popu- 
lation is  a  mixture  of  descendants  of  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
Assyrians,  and  Aramsans,  and  (in  the  N.)  of  immigrant  Turks, 
Kurds,  and  Armenians.  The  Kurds,  who  have  generally  adopted 
the  Turkish  dress  and  customs,  are  predominant  in  the  N.  parts  of 
the  mountainous  district  and  in  the  province  of  SerdJ  (p.  419),  but 
various  Armenian  villages  and  distri'ts  are  interspersed  among 
them.  Turkish  Is  spoken  in  the  towns  of  Birejik,  Urfa,  and  Di&rbekr ; 
the  Arabic  district  begins  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  first  two 
of  these;  the  people  to  the  S.  of  Ditlrbekr  speak  Kurdish  and 
Armenian.  On  the  Tigris,  Kurdish  is  spoken  as  far  as  Jeziret  Ibn 
'Omar  (p.  424),  while  upon  the  left  bank  it  extends  almost  from  the 
gates  of  M6$ul  to  Kerkdk  (p.  429)  on  the  S.  Beyond  these  points 
Arabic  is  the  predominant  speech.  In  and  near  Baghdad  are  over 
60,000  descendants  of  Jews,  deported  hither  in  the  Assyrian- 
Babylonian  period,  who  have  remained  trao  to  their  religion  down  to 
the  present  day.  In  the  Tiir  'Abdin  (p.  426)  and  other  inaccessible 
mountain- districts  there  are  also  many  Syrian  Jacobite  villages  and 
towns  which  have  preserved  their  old  Christian  faith.  In  the  larger 
towns  there  are  also  many  Jacobites,  Chaldeans,  Nestoriaiis,  and 
other  sects  of  early  Oriental  Christians  (pp.  Ix  et  seq.). 

History.  —  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Babylonia  reaches 
well  into  the  fourth  millenium  before  Christ.  The  origin  of  this  pre- 
historic culture,  as  well  as  of  the  system  of  cuneiform  writing,  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians  or  Akkadian Sy 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This  people,  whose 
racial  affinities  are  still  unknown,  possessed  considerable  mathema- 
tical and  astronomical  learning,  as  well  as  a  highly  developed  legal 
system.  They  erected  palaces,  temples,  and  fortresses,  produced 
statues,  and  executed  carvings  in  hard  stone.  In  culture  and  civi- 
lization they  were  superior  to  the  Semites,  who  overran  the  country 
between  B.C.  4000  and  B.C.  3000.  The  popular  tongue  soon  became 
Semitic,  but  the  Sumerian  language  was  long  used  by  priests  and 
learned  men,  very  much  as  Latin  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
earliest  known  kings  of  N.  Babylonia  are  Sargon  J.  (ca.  B.C.  2800) 
and  his  son  Nardm-Sin,  who  extended  their  sway  to  Syria  and 
Arabia.  About  B.C.  2200  Hammurapi  (Khammurabi,  Hammurabi) 
of  Babylon  united  the  various  small  states  of  the  alluvial  plain 
into  one  kingdom ,  with  Babylon  as  metropolis.  The  code  of  laws 
promulgated  by  this  king  is  the  oldest  now  extant  and  exhibits 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Biblical  commandments.  The 
dynasty  of  Hammurapi  ruled  also  over  Syria,  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  probably  over  the  N.  districts  on  the  Tigris.  Between 
1950  and  1660  the  HittitfSy  another  race  of  unknown  origin  and 
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laiigaage  (p.  Ixxvi) ,  entered  tlie  land  from  the  N.W.  and  confined 
the  kings  of  Babylon  to  the  limits  of  the  alluvial  plain.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  second  milleninm  B.C.  we  find  Babylon  under  the 
dominion  of  the  CassiteSj  who  probably  descended  on  the  S.E.  from 
the  Iranian  Mts.  and  quickly  accommodated  tb  em  selves  to  the 
Babylonian  civilization.  About  this  time,  too,  the  rising  star  of 
Assyria,  on  the  N.,  began  to  come  into  evidence.  The  clay  tablets 
of  Tell  'Amama  mentioned  at  p.  Ixxvi  also  contain  letters  of  the 
kings  of  Babylon  and  Ashur  and  of  the  Hittite  princes  to  the 
Pharaohs,  a  proof  that  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  B.C.  the 
language  and  civilization  of  Babylonia  enjoyed  an  international 
vogue  extending  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  as  far  as  Egypt.  The 
hegemony  over  the  territories  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  now  os- 
cillated for  a  prolonged  period  between  Babylon  and  the  vigorously 
growing  Ashur.  In  the  12th  cent.  B.C.  Nebuchadnezzar  J.  for  a 
short  time  re-established  the  dominion  of  Babylon  over  the  entire 
territory  between  the  S.  sea  and  the  W.  sea.  Somewhere  about 
1100  or  1000  B.C.  we  have  to  chronicle  a  last  invasion  of  hordes  of 
Semite  warriors  in  the  shape  of  the  Chaldaeans,  coming  probably 
from  the  interior  of  Arabia.  Starting  at  the  estuary  of  the  rivers, 
these  warriors  spread  over  the  whole  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia, 
establishing  a  number  of  small  states ,  among  which  Babylon  was 
distinguished  simply  as  a  centre  of  religion  and  culture. 

In  the  reign  of  Aahur-naHr-pal  III.  (886-860  B.C.)  Assykia 
attained  the  position  of  the  leading  power  in  Hither  Asia.  This 
king  conquered  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  and  exacted  tribute  from 
the  small  states  of  Syria  and  Phcenicia.  His  sncGeasoi  8 halmaneser  II, 
(860-825)  broke  the  power  of  the  AramsBan  kingdom  of  Damascus  and 
extended  the  protectorate  of  Assyria  over  Babylon.  Under  Tiglath- 
Pileser  III.  (745-727),  Sargon  II.  (722-705),  and  Sennacherib 
(705-681)  the  Assyrian  power  reached  its  zenith.  Though  Babylon 
was  feeble  in  a  military  sense,  its  ideal  importance  (like  that  of  the 
mediaeval  Rome)  made  it  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with ;  and  con- 
sequently Sennacherib  curbed  its  frequent  rebellions  by  inflicting 
on  it  the  severest  penalties  (689  B.C.).  He  razed  the  city  and 
its  temples  to  the  ground  and  turned  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
over  its  site.  But  the  natural  conditions  and  in  particular  the  needs 
of  the  international  traffic  of  which  this  was  a  focus  proved  stronger 
than  the  decrees  of  the  military  monarchy  of  Nineveh.  Sennacherib's 
own  son  Esarhaddon  (681-668)  had  to  order  the  rebuilding  of  Ba- 
bylon. This  king  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons, 
assigning  Assyria  to  Ashttr-bani-pal  (Sardanapalus)  and  Babylon  to 
Shamash'Shum'Uktn.  The  latter  rebelled  against  his  brother,  but 
perished  in  648  B.C.  on  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Ashur-bani-pal. 
Ashur -bani- pal  (d.  626)  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two 
sons  Ashur -etil-ildni  and  Sin-shar-ishkunf  the  latter  of  whom 
succumbed  to  a  combined  attack  of  the  Modes  and  Babylonians. 
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The  fall  of  Nlneveli  (p.  426 ;  oa.  607  B.C.)  marked  the  end  of  the 
Assyrian  kingdom. 

Babylon  had  already  attained  Its  Independence  on  the  death  of 
Ashnr-bani-pal.  The  founder  of  this  Nbw  Babtlonian  Empise  was 
the  Ohaldsean  Nahopolasmr  (626-605).  His  son  Nebuehadnettar  II, 
(605-562)  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria  (comp.  p.  415).  Soon  after  this  a  new  power  in  the  shape 
of  the  Pbbuans  comes  into  prominence.  Cyrui  (559-529),  a  member 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Achamenians,  overthrew  the  power  of  the 
Modes  and  conquered  Babylon  (539)  and  Asia  Minor.  Cambyses 
(529-522)  conquered  Egypt.  Darius  the  Great  (522-485)  subdued 
the  rebellious  Babylon  for  the  second  time  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  his  kingdom  to  Europe  (Thrace,  Macedonia).  His  generals,  how- 
ever, were  defeated  by  the  Greeks  at  Marathon  (490),  and  his  son 
Xerxes  (485-465)  was  overthrown  at  Salamis.  The  Achsemenian- 
Persian  dynasty  ruled  over  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  In  334  B.C.  Alexander  the  Great  began  his  triumphant 
progress,  and  the  battle  of  Gangamela  (p.  428)  decided  the  fate  of 
the  Persian  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred 
at  Babylon  in  323  B.C.,  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to  the 
Sblbucidjb  (p.  xc),  who  maintained  their  dominion  till  ca.  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  cent  B.C.;  their  capital  was  Seleucia  (p.  434). 
The  Pabthians  then  wrested  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  in  the 
E.  part  of  Hither  Asia  from  the  Syrian  monarchs,  capturing  Se- 
leucia and  founding  Ctesiphon  (p.  434)  on  the  opposite  (E.)  bank. 
Their  wars  with  the  Romans  for  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia  were 
endless  and  bloody.  A  fortunate  campaign  brought  the  Emperor 
Trajan  in  117  A.  D.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Babylonia  became,  indeed ,  nominally  a  Roman  province.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Parthian  power  in  227  A.D.,  the  New  Pbbsian 
Kingdom  of  the  Sassanides  took  up  the  contest  with  Rome.  Tlie 
possession  of  Upper  Mesopotamia  oscillated  constantly  between  the 
two  great  powers  of  the  E.  and  W.  So  far  as  we  know,  however,  the 
districts  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  attained  their  highest  state  of 
economical  prosperity  in  the  later  period  of  the  Sassanides. 

The  decay  of  this  fertile  territory  begins  vrith  the  invasion  of 
the  Ababs,  who  shattered  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides  in  the 
battles  of  K&disiyeh  (S.  of  Babylon)  in  636  and  of  Nehftwend  (S.  of 
Ecbatana)  about  642.  Even  in  the  best  days  of  the  caliphate,  under 
HdrUn  er'Rashid  and  El-Ma'tnUn  (p.  430),  the  fiscal  revenues  were 
far  below  the  height  previously  attained.  The  downfall  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  caliphate  and  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  mi- 
gratory tribes  in  W.  Asia  sealed  the  fate  of  the  old  civilization.  From 
every  side  these  unruly  and  predatory  nomads  spread  over  the  whole 
district.  The  last  blow  was  given  by  the  Mongolian  irruptions  of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.  When  the  modem  Tubks  conquered  the 
lands  of  the  two  great  rivers  in  1638,  these  consisted  mainly  of 
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Bteppe  and  desert.  The  soil,  however,  still  retains  its  capacity  for 
agricultnral  wealth,  the  rivers  still  contain  as  much  water,  and  the 
rainfall  in  the  N.  part  of  the  territory  is  still  as  high  as  of  yore. 
Politioal  security  and  the  use  of  modem  means  of  cultivation  and 
transportation  are  all  that  is  needed  to  resuscitate  the  old  prosperity. 
The  construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway  (p.  411)  and  the  'regula- 
tion' of  the  rivers  are  the  first  steps  in  this  direction. 
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34  days.  Carriage  5-8;.  Turkish,  from  Alexandretta  9-111.  Turkish  (the 
latter  fare  should  include  waiting  in  Aleppo  several  days).  Those  who 
drive  only  as  far  as  Hembl(j,  with  the  view  of  making  the  detour  thence 
vi&  Birejik  (p.  419),  would  do  well  to  send  on  saddle-horses  in  advance 
from  Aleppo  in  order  to-  avoid  delay. 

Aleppo,  see  p.  377.  The  road  strictly  so-called  extends  for  only 
a  few  leagues  to  the  E.  of  Aleppo,  bat  the  rest  of  the  route  offers 
no  special  difficulties  for  carriages.  By  starting  early,  travellers  may 
reach  Membij  in  one  day.  In  other  cases  the  night  Is  spent  at  B6h, 
ca.  20  M.  to  the  E.  of  Aleppo,  -where  the  route  turns  to  the  N.E. 

Membij  (1305  ft.)  is  a  yillage  settled  by  Circassians  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  Nightquarters  may  be  obtained  in 
the  kh&n  or  on  application  to  the  village-chief;  the  traveller  should 
be  on  his  guard  against  pilfering.  Membij  Is  the  ancient  Mabog 
(Greek  Bambyke),  the  Graco-Roman  Hierapolis,  and  was  formerly 
a  chief  seSt  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  [Pambuk  is  to  this  day 
the  Turkish  name  for  cotton  and  cotton-wadding.]  The  outlines  of 
a  theatre  and  a  stadium  are  recognizable.  The  large  pond  was  once 
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adjoined  by  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dea  Syra  (Astaite,  comp.  p.  420). 
HierapoUs  was  the  starting-point  of  the  unfortunate  oriental  cam- 
paign of  Crassus  in  53  B.C.,  and  of  the  equally  unlucky  campaign 
of  Julian  the  Apostate  in  363  A.D. 

Instead  of  the  route  described  below,  equestrians  may  proceed  from 
HembU  to  Urfa  yia  Bibbjik  (3-4  days).  We  cross  the  8^Hr  about  iOi/s  M. 
to  the  N.  of  Hembij ,  pass  to  the  W.  of  the  extensive  rained  site  of 
Srttfdt,  and  reach  onr  nigh tqaarters  at  (i^i/s  K.)  Jcrd6l«  or /sroMtU,  on  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Baphrates.  The  plain  which  extends  N.  from  this  Tillage 
to  (IVs  H.)  the  great  Tell  of  Carchemish  (Jerablii*  ElaFa)  was  probably  the 
scene  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Carehemi$hj  by  wtiich  Nebnchadneszar  II. 
f  p.  417)  checked  the  conquering  career  of  Pharaoh  Necho  of  Bgypt  ((iu6  B.C.). 
In  the  Greco-Boman  period,  when  the  site  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Ninut,  the  great  military  road  from  W.  to  B.  here  crossed  the 
Buphrates.  Important  Hittite  figure-reliefs  and  an  incised  Hittite  inscrip- 
tion (the  longest  known),  besides  the  remains  of  a  large  Grseco-Boman 
temple,  were  found  here  by  British  excavators  in  1911.  The  interesting 
route  from  Jerabis  to  (17  H.;  6hrs.)Birejik  ascends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Buphrates.  About  halfway  we  cross  the  little  river  of  Kersin,  We 
finally  cross  by  ferry  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Buphrates  at  a  point  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  erossing-plaees  of  the  great  river 
from  time  immemorial.  —  The  little  town  of  BIreiik  (1245  ft. ;  Turkish 
telegraph  office;,  containing  10,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  TuAs  (comp. 
p.  416),  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  protected  by  a  rock-dtadei.  It  was 
known  as  B(»*ayin  the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  also  played  a  part  in  the 
Mongolian  contests  of  the  iSth  century.  —  Public  Carriages  run  from 
Birejik  to  (ca.  60 M.)  TJbfa  (2  days:  sec  below)  vi&  TtharmeUk  (nightquarters) 
and  also  to  'AintIb  (6  hrs.;  p.  370)  vift  Ifi$ib  (S  hrs.  ^  bazaar  j  kh&ns). 

Those  who  are  driving  proceed  direct  from  Memblj  to  Urfa,  a 
distance  of  about  80  M.,  taking  two  long  days  and  necessitating  an 
early  start.  We  cross  the  EuphraUSj  after  a  ride  of  4  or  5  hrs. 
through  the  hilly  steppe,  at  a  point  about  15  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
Membij,  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  Sdjilr,  The  ferry  is  at  TeU 
el'Ahmar;  travellers  will  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  boatmen. 
From  Tell  el-Ahmar  our  route  (no  proper  road)  traverses  first  the 
steppe,  which  from  this  point  on  is  inhabited  by  Kurdish  nomads, 
and  then  the  well -tilled  Plain  of  SerCtj,  with  many  villages  (best 
nightquarters  at  Eski  SerHj^  1686  ft.,  ca.  28  M.  from  Tell  el-Ahmar). 

There  are  two  routes  from  SerClj  to  Urfa,  each  taking  about  a  day. 
The  shorter  and  more  usual  route  proceeds  to  the  N.E.  across  a 
barren  rocky  district  (ca.  2300  ft.  above  the  sea),  strewn  with  ancient 
ruins,  and  at  the  interesting  cavern  of  Saghimaghdghaj  with  its  an- 
cient inscriptions  (vaulted  cisterns  opposite),  joins  the  new  road 
from  Btrejik,  and  then  leads  across  the  barren  hills  of  the  NimrM 
Ddgh  to  (2^2  ^^8.)  Urfa.  The  longer  but  better  route  makes  a  sweep 
to  the  S.E.  through  the  plain,  skirts  the  Serdj  Ddgh,  and  then  runs 
to  the  N.  along  the  E.  side  of  the  Nimr^d  D&gh  to  Urfa. 

Urfa.  —  AccoMMOOATioii  may  be  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  German 
Oriental  Mission  (^Deutsche  Orient -Mission*;  Dr.  Johann  Lepsius,  Grosse 
Weinmeister-Str.  45,  Potsdam),  which  pos^sses  an  orphanage,  with 
160  Armenian  children,  and  a  clinic  and  hospital  (Dr,  A.  Viteher),  There 
it  aldo  a  earpet- factory  here  (manager,  Frcmt  Eekart),  —  The  horses  of 
Urfa  have  a  good  reputation,  and  travellers  who  have  come  thus  far  by 
carriage  may  buy  saddle-horses  here  for  the  continuation  of  their  journey 
(but  comp.  p.  412). 
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Vrfa  (1970  ft.),  the  Greek  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  Sanja|jL  of 
the  same  name,  eontaias  about  45,000  inhab.  (one-fourth  ArmeiUan 
and  Syrian  Christians,  a  few  Jacobites,  and  the  rest  Turks  and 
Kurds),  and  lies  at  the  £.  base  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  NimrAdD&gh, 
which  runs  hence  towards  the  S.  It  la  oTerlooked  by  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  citadel.   The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 

The  Syrian  and  Armenian  name  for  the  town  was  Urhai^  and  it  is 
still  sometimes  called  Ruhd  by  the  Arabs.  The  Gre^s  rechristened  it 
Edetta^  but  also  used  the  form  OrrhoU  or  Otrhoi.  Selencns  I.  Cp.  xo)  is 
said  to  have  greatly  enlarged  the  town.  About  136  B.C.  Urfa  became  the 
seat  of  a  dynasty  of  its  own,  the  so-called  'Abgars*  of  Orrhoine^  who  were 
nominally  dependent  first  on  the  Seleueidn  and  then  on  the  Romans. 
The  fifth  Abgar  (13-50  A.D.)  is  said  to  hare  interchanged  letters  wiih  Jesus 
Christ;  these  were  itsned  by  Bnsebius  (p.  87)  in  a  Greek  translation,  but 
have  long  been  recognized  as  spurious.  In  217  A.D.  the  district  was  ab« 
sorhed  by  the  Romans  and  the  town  eonverted  into  a  Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Mcarcia  Edeumorwn.  The  Aramaic  dialect  of  Edessa  became 
the  common  written  language  of  the  Aramaic  Christians.  In  the  First 
Crusade  Baldwin  (p.  Ixxxiv)  made  himself  Prince  of  Edessa  in  1097  ^  his 
successors  held  the  place  as  an  outlying  bulwark  against  the  Moslems  aown 
to  1144,  when  Jocelyn  IL  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Emir  Zengi  of  Mdsul. 
At  a  later  period  the  country  was  devastated  by  Mongolians,  Egyptians, 
and  the  hordes  of  Timur  the  Tartar  (p.  Ixxxvi).  The  campaign  of  Sultan 
Selim  I.  united  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  with  the  Turkish  kingdom  (1616-17). 

The  largest  building  of  the  town  is  the  Armenian  Gregorian 
Cathedral.  In  1896,  during  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
.  perpetrated  by  Moslems  and  Kurds ,  more  than  1000  victims  took 
refuge  in  this  building  and  were  suffocated  by  the  smoke  of  burning 
cajpets  and  mats,  previously  soaked  in  petroleum.  The  Chief  Mosque 
(  Via  JdmV)  has  a  large  octagonal  tower,  which  probably  belonged 
originally  to  a  Christian  church  of  the  time  of  Justinian.  The  two 
Sacred  Ponds  are  remnants  of  the  primaeval  cult  of  the  goddess 
Atargatis  (Astarte,  Derketo ;  comp.  p.  418).  The  outer  pond  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  old  trees  and  inhabited  by  innumerable  carp,  to 
this  day  regarded  as  sacred.  The  inner  pond  is  surrounded  by  a 
rectangular  wall  and  enclosed  by  religious  buildings,  including  the 
so-called  Mosque  of  Abraham^  with  the  traditional  birthplace  of  that 
patriarch  (comp.  below).  The  square  tower  on  its  S.  side  belonged 
to  a  church  of  the  Crusaders.  The  abrupt  rocky  ridge  upon  which 
the  Citadel  stands  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  hill  by  a  broad 
and  deep  moat  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  two  huge  columns  probably 
belong  to  a  vanished  temple  of  Baal-Jupiter. 

Exoursions.  About  25  M.  (a  ride  of  8  hrs.)  to  the  S.E.  lies  Harrin 
(accommodation  at  the  village  chiefs),  the  town  from  which- Abraham  set 
oat  for  Canaan  after  the  death  of  his  father  Terah;  it  is  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xi.  31,  xii.  6.,  etc.,  and  in  yarious  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  The  old  temple  of  the  moon-god  was  rebuilt  by  Nabonidus 
of  Babylon  (55B-639  B.C.).  Harr&n  is  the  Oarrhae  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
known  in  history  for  the  terrible  defeat  inflicted  by  the  Parthians  in  63  B.C. 
on  the  consul  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  encountered  them  here  on  the  bank 
of  the  Balissos  (now  BeUkh).  At  a  later  date  the  town  was  a  chief  seat  of 
the  Sabsean  religion  and  was  also  of  considerable  importance  as  a  trading- 
place.  A  number  of  low  ^tells'  on  both  sides  of  the  Ifahr  d-K4U^  the  chief 
source  of  the  Belikh,  date  from  the  pre-B-oman  period.    Of  a  I'ater  date  are 
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tlie  ruins  of  a  Bomano-Arabic  castle  and  of  a  Christian  cathedral  said  to 
liave  been  converted  by  Saladin  into  a  xnosqne  ^  the  lofty  T)ell-tower  of  the 
latter  is  conspicuous  for  many  leagues  around.  In  Uie  vicinity  is  the  so- 
called  Well  of  Rebecca,  Tfhere  Eleazar  met  the  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xziv. 
16  et  8eq.)>  —  About  30  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Urfa,  on  the  Euphrates,  lies  the 
village  of  Samsiti  the  ancient  Samotaiay  the  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Comnuiffene,  which  is  mentioned  under  the  form  of  Kummukh  as  early  as 
tbe  llUi  cent.  B.C.,  and  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Assyrians.  After 
tbe  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  SeleucidsB,  Samosata  remained  in  pos- 
sesion of  a  branch  of  tiiis  dynasty  down  to  73  A.D.  The  ancient  remains 
include  the  massive  Heir  upon  which  the  citadel  stood  and  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  aqueduct.  Samosata  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Greek  author 
Lucian  (ca.  126-120  A.D.)  and  of  Bishop  Paul  of  Antioch  (p.  888).  If  the 
^v^ater  be  high  enough,  it  is  possible  to  descend  the  Euphrates  on  a  kelek 
(p.  423)  from  Samsat  to  Birejik  (p.  419 ;  ca.  80  M.)  in  one  day.  The  abrupt 
rocky  banks  of  the  river  are  honeycombed  by  ancient  cave-dwellings.  On 
the  right  bank  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  road,  on  which,  50  H.  from 
Samsat  or  ca.  28  H.  above  Birejik,  is  the  ruined  rock-fortress  of  EHm 
KaFa,  once  a  Romano- Byzantine  stronghold  and  afterwards  the  residence 
of  the  Patriarchs  of  Armenia  Minor. 

49.  From  Urfa  to  Di&rbekr. 

Tlie  shorter  and  more  usual  route  (road)  takes  4  days  ^  the  longer  biit 
more  interesting  bridle-path  vift  Verdnshehr  (5  days)  is  more  fatiguing. 

l/f/fl,  see  p.  419.  —  Riders  follow  a  lonely  bridle-path  direct  to 
(10  hrs.)  Tsharmuly,  and  proceed  thence  in  8-9  hrs.  to  Severek  (see 
below).  The  highroad  ascends  to  the  N.E.  from  Urfa  to  the  Jebel 
Garmhsih,  crossing  several  streams.  The  first  stopping-place  for  the 
night  is  (30  M.)  Jaghli  Milsd  or  (36  M.)  Tsharmuly,  a  hard  and  long 
day's  journey.  The  second  night  is  spent  at  Severek  (2755  ft.),  a 
town  with  a  small  bazaar,  about  24  M.  beyond  Tsharmuly,  where 
an  Armenian  local  wine  may  be  obtained.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Tell  of  Severek  is  still  lined  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  Farther  on, 
tbe  road,  which  is  still  macadamized,  leads  along  the  N.W.  slope  of 
tbe  volcanic  Karaja  Ddgh  (p.  422),  affording  a  magnificent  view  of 
tbe  Armenian  Taurus,  which  is  covered  with  snow  till  far  on  in  the 
summer.  A  drive  of  10  hrs.  brings  us  to  Hdbeshiy  tbe  stopping-place 
for  the  third  night,  whence  DiErbekr  is  reached  in  about  6^2  ^'s. 
more.  —  After  a  ride  of  81/2  ^m*  from  Severek  equestrians  reach  the 
Kurdish  village  of  Kara  Baghisha  (*Black  Garden'),  where  they 
spend  the  third  night.   Thence  to  Disirbekr,  8  hrs. 

Riding  Route  to  DiIbbbkk  vil  Yeranshbhs  (5  days;  escort  necess- 
ary). Almost  the  whole  territory  traversed  was  formerly  under  the  sway 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (d.  1908;  see  p.  422),  the  chief  of  the  Melli-Kurds,  who 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  feud  with  his  neighbours.  Like  most  of  the 
migratory  Kurdish  tribes,  the  Mellis  are  organized  into  so-called  Hamidiyeh 
regiments,  and  form  a  kind  of  yeomanry,  which  is  provided  by  tlie  Turkish 
Government  with  arms  and  ammunition.  —  The  first  day's  march  crosses 
the  beds  of  several  streams  and  reaches  Jrinjeh,  the  stopping-place  for  the 
night,  in  7  hrs.  The  route  then  ascends  X.E.  to  the  TekUk  DAgh^  and  next 
runs  E.,  passing  numerous  heaps  of  ancient  ruins.  About  4  hrs.  ride  beyond 
Irinjeh  and  about  2  M.  to  the  left  of  the  path  lie  the  ruins  of  Mehmed 
KMn^  consisting  of  massive  vaults  of  hewn  stone  (with  primitive,  very 
ancient  drawings  of  triumphal  and  sacrificial  processions),  surrounded  by 
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many  ancient  cisterns  and  otiier  cbunbers  hewn  in  the  rock.  This  was 
probably  a  Roman  military  station  for  guarding  the  road.  [Travellers 
sometimes  make  this  their  first  nightquarters,  but  in  late  summer  the 
cisterns  are  often  empty,  and  fuel  must  also  be  brought.]  The  next  part 
of  the  route  is  entirely  destitute  of  water,  and  the  march  is  somewhat 
fatiguing  for  botb  men  and  beasts. 

Vor&nahehr,  whieh  is  built  almost  entirely  among  the  ruins  and  with 
the  hewn  stones  of  the  Roman  AntcninvpoUt  (TOa)^  was  the  winter-seat  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  (p.  421),  who,  through  the  introduction  of  industrious  Ar- 
menians, conyerted  this  well- watered  locality  into  a  thriring  little  town 
(10  12,000  inhab.).  In  1906,  after  bis  death,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  plundering  Kurds  and  Turks,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  murder- 
ed. —  Accommodation  may  be  found  either  with  the  Armenian-Catholic  or 
the  Armenian-Gregorian  priest.  The  lower  courses  of  the  Roman  city-wall 
have  been  preserved  in  almost  their  entire  circuit.  A  few  arches  of  the 
main  or  E.  gate  are  still  standing  and  are  now  occupied  by  a  family  of 
Kurds.  The  ruins  of  a  large  church  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  built  of  black 
basalt,  date  from  the  early  Byzantine  period.  The  guide  will  also  point 
out  various  mosaic  floors,  capitals  of  columns,  vaults,  and  other  ^aatikas' 
in  the  interior  of  the  courts  and  buildings. 

The  route  from  Veranshehr  to  Diarbekr  traverses  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Earaja  Ddgh  (6070  ft.),  and  takes  two  days  of  difficult  and  fatiguing  trav- 
elling. Water  is  very  scarce  in  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  wells  (as 
indeed  some  nearer  Urfa)  were  filled  up  by  the  Turks  in  1832  to  hinder 
the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army  (p.  Ixxxvi).  There  are  no  villages,  and  the 
nights  are  spent  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  tents  of  the  Kurds. 

The  BoDTB  FBOH  VabInshbhb  to  MiBDtN  (p.  425)  takes  21/4  days.  The 
first  night  is  spent  at  (b  hrs.)  Heidi  Tepeh^  the  second  at  (9  hrs.)  Tell  Emun 
(accommodation  at  the  house  of  the  Armenian-Catholic  priest),  which  is 
often  identified  with  the  Roman  Tigranocerta.  It  possesses  a  large  'tell% 
and  ca.  *U  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  village  is  an  important  group  of  ruins, 
among  wnich  a  Christian  basilica,  afterwards  converted  into  a  mosque, 
is  conspicuous.    Mardin  is  reached  from  Tell  Ermen  in  3  hrs.  more. 

About  50  M.  to  the  8.  of  Veranshehr,  on  the  Kh6bilr  (p.  414),  lies  the 
village  of  R&s  el-^Ain  (comp.  p.  411),  the  ancient  Retctina^  near  which,  in 
the  Ten  el-Haldf^  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  the  Hittite  period  (p.  416)  with 
interesting 'sculptures  have  been  brought  to  light.  Excavations  are  now 
being  carried  on  here. 

Bi&rbekr  (2165  ft. ;  Brit,  vice-consul,  W,D,W,  Matthews),  capital 
of  the  yildyet  of  the  same  name,  is  the  ancient  Amida,  and  is  still 
often  called  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants  Kara  (i.e,  black)  Amid, 
on  account  of  the  dark-hued  basalt  of  which  the  city-wall  is  built 
The  town,  which  contains  36,000  inhab.  (comp.  p.  415),  bas  been 
important  since  ancient  times  as  the  meeting-point  of  the  roads  from 
the  Mediterranean  vi&  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  from  the  Black  Sea 
via  Amasia-  Kharput  or  Erzerum,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  vi4 
Baghdad.  It  lies  upon  a  basaltic  mound  rising  above  tl\e  right  bank 
of  the  TigriSy  which  is  crossed  a  few  miles  lower  down  by  a  stone- 
arched  bridge,  the  buttresses  of  which  are  perhaps  of  Roman  origin. 
The  valne  of  its  imports  and  exports  in  1907  amounted  to  about 
750,0002.  each.  —  The  climate  of  Diirbekr  has  a  bad  reputation, 
and  typhus  and  other  fevers  are  rife  in  summer. 

Constantius,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great,  made  Amida  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  Romans  in  the  district  of  the  upper  Tigris,  but  it  was 
soon  taken  from  him  by  the  Sassanide  Shilpfir  II.  (310-979  A.D.).  The 
campaign  of  Emperor  Julian  the  Apostate  in  362-3  was  without  result. 
In  the  5th  cent,  the  place  fell  intu  the  hands  of  the  Byzantines,  who  main- 
tained possession  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  Persian  interregnum 
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in  506,  anUl  the  Arabs  captured  it  in  638. .  After  various  other  vicissitades, 
the  town  came  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Torks  in  1517  (p.  420). 

The  City  Wdllj  with  about  90  massiye  round  and  square  towers, 
resembles  the  Aurellau  Wall  at  Rome,  and  In  its  lower  courses  dates 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Justinian  —  a  fact  which  the 
traveller  should  not  be  led  to  doubt  by  the  numerous  stones  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  which  hare  been  let  into  the  wall.  The  four 
gates,  one  at  each  of  the  main  points  of  the  compass,  are  closed  at 
sunset.   The  citadel  is  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  crooked ,  but  it  contains 
a  fairly  well-stocked  bazaar  and  public  baths.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  is  a  ruined  Palace,  falsely  ascribed  to  Tigranes  the  Great  of 
Armenia  (d.  B.  C.  56),  but  probably  dating  from  the  Sassanide 
period.  The  remains  include  a  court  about  140  yds.  broad,  with  a 
pretty  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  a  facade  on  each  of  two 
sides,  with  pointed  arches  in  the  two  lower  stories  and  curious- 
looking  columns  overloaded  with  sculptural  decoration.  A  third 
side  is  adjoined  by  the  Ulu  Jdm^,  the  chief  of  the  50  mosques  of 
the  town  J  owing,  however,  to  the  fanatic  character  of  the  Moslem 
population,  the  interior  of  none  of  them  is  accessible. 

About  one- fourth  or  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Di&rbekr  are 
Christians,  including  Gregorian,  Catholic,  and  Protestant  Armenians, 
Jacobite  Syrians  (comp.  p.  Ixi),  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
There  is  also  a  Jewish  community.  The  apse  of  the  Jacobite  church 
of  88,  Cornias  and  Damian  is  perhaps  of  ancient  date. 

From  DiIbbbkb  to  Khabput,  3  days.  Highroad  through  the  magni- 
ficent scenery  of  the  Armenian  Tanrus.  The  first  night  is  spent  at  Argni 
(3380  ft.:  khan),  at  the  entrance  to  the  mountains,  and  the  second  at  iHkdn 
Tahestn(m6tt.),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain-lake  of  GdtJik(i^iO0ti.),  — 
From  Rharput  to  Eszbbdm,  7  days,  fatiguing  bridle-path. 

50.  From  Bi&rbekr  to  HAsul. 

Didrhekr,  see  p.  422.  —  The  traveller  may  choose  between  float- 
ing down  the  Tigris  on  a  raft  and  several  different  land-routes.  The 
river-route  is  preferable  and  especially  charming  in  spring.  An  es- 
cort is  necessary  as  well  by  water  as  by  land. 

a.  Voyage  on  the  Tigris. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Tigris  between  Diarbekr  and  Mdsul 
amounts  to  about  270  M.  .  The  means  of  transport  to-day  are  the  sameas 
in  remotest  antiquity,  as  is  evidenced  both  by  Assyrian  sculptures  and  by 
the  account  of  Xenophon,  and  consist  of  so-called  KeUks^  i.e.  rafts  con- 
structed of  poplar  logs  and  supported  by  the  bladders  of  sheep  or  goats 
(Bvrdffuk*).  In  the  time  of  high  water  ^pril  June)  the  journey  to  M(i§ul 
on  a  raft  of  this  kind  takes  about  4  days,  but  when  the  water  is  low  (^ept- 
Jan.)  at  least  double  the  time  is  necessary.  For  one  or  two  travellers, 
with  two  or  three  ^Eelektshis'  or  boatmen  and  the  escort,  a  kelek  of 
150-200  bladders  suffices.  As  the  bladders  are  inflated  simply  by  the  force 
of  the  human  lungs,  it  will  take  about  two  days  to  construct  flie  raft,  and 
about  as  long  a  time  will  probably  be  consumed  by  repairs  on  the  way. 
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The  tent  of  the  traveller,  or  a  little  native  cabin,  is  set  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  raft  and  the  baggage  is  arranged  around  it,  leaving  scarcely 
any  room  for  moving  aboat.  At  high  water  the  charge  for  the  kelek 
from  Diarbekr  to  Mdjul  is  3J.  Turkidi,  to  Baghdad  (comp.  p.  427)  5-6r, 
while  at  low  water  these  amounts  are  at  least  doubled.  A  charge  is  also 
made  for  the  cabin,  varying  from  21.  to  62.  Turkish  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  traveller,  but  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  this  may 
be  regained  by  sale  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  The  Eelektshis,  usually  Kurds 
or  Armenians  who  understand  a  little  Arabic,  generally  petition  for  a 
small  extra  gratuity  on  passing  difficult  spots,  and  an  occasional  gift  of 
tobacco  will  help  to  keep  them  in  good  humour.  At  night  the  kelek  is  . 
moored  to  the  bank  for  a  few  hours. 

The  starting-point  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  1 1/2  ^» 
to  the  S.  of  Di&rbekr  and  below  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  422. 
The  first  day^s  Journey  is  comparatively  uninteresting.  About  60  M. 
from  Di&rbekr  the  valley  contracts  between  the  mountains  of  the 
Bohtdn  on  the  N.  and  the  THr  'Abdtn  (p.  426)  to  the  S.  The 
abrupt  rocky  banks  are  honeycombed  with  cave-dwellings.  The 
voyage  down  the  rushing  stream,  the  cross-currents  of  which  some- 
times turn  the  raft  completely  round,  will  probably  give  the  traveller 
all  the  excitement  he  craves;  the  dexterity  of  the  steersman, 
however,  obviates  any  serious  danger.  On  a  narrow  plain  to  the 
right  (below  the  cliffs),  about  80  M.  below  Di&rbekr,  lies  the  village 
of  Hasan  Keif;  opposite  this,  on  the  left  bank,  are  some  relics  of  a 
stone  bridge  upon  which  the  road  from  Van  to  Mesopotamia  vl& 
Bltlis  formerly  crossed  the  river.  The  cliffs  now  hem  in  the  river 
closely  on  both  sides.  On  the  left  we  are  joined  by  the  Bohtdn  Su 
or  E.  Tigris,  the  Kentrites  of  antiquity,  which  sometimes  contains 
more  water  than  the  W.  branch.  The  combined  river  soon  turns 
towards  the  S.  In  401  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  Gunaxa  (p.  436), 
the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  to  the  N.  along  the 
left  bank  and  then  diverged  into  the  valley  of  the  Kentrites,  where 
they  found  a  ford  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

The  scenery  continues  to  be  Imposing.  On  the  left  bank  rise 
the  JMi  Mountains  (ca.  13,000  ft.),  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
warlike  Carduchl.  Tradition  avers  that  it  was  here  thit  the  Ark 
of  Noah  came  to  rest,  and  both  Moslems  and  Jews  still  offer  sacrifices 
at  a  decayed  sanctuary  on  the  top  of  the  mountains.  About  48  M. 
below  the  Boht&n  Su  lies  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar,  the  ancient  Bezabde^ 
where  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Tigris  12  days  before  the 
battle  of  Gaugamela  (p.  428);  at  a  later  date  it  was  one  of  the  most 
advanced  frontier-fortresses  of  the  Romans,  and  it  Is  now  a  dirty 
little  town  with  a  dilapidated  citadel  built  of  blocks  of  black  basalt. 
Mustapha  Pasha,  an  independent  Kurd  chief,  has  his  seat  here.  A 
little  below  Jeziret  Ibn  'Omar  are  two  arches  of  a  Roman  bridge. 

The  Tigris  now  enters  the  flatter  part  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire ,  extending  to  the  S.  to  the  greater  Z&b 
(p.  428).  The  banks  become  lower  and  are  more  thickly  populated. 
On  the  left  is  the  mouth  of  the  KhdhUr  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  tributary  of  th^  Euphrates  mentioned  at  pp.  414,  422).  Beyond 
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Feishdhiir  the  riyer  flows  for  a  short  time  with  a  rapid  current  through 
a  narrow  rayine.  Farther  on  the  voyage  is  monotonous.  To  the  right 
lies  Etki  Mdsul,  with  a  *teir  and  an  old  fortress.  —  M$tuly  see  p.  426. 
Fbom  JezIbbt  to  Bitlis,  vi8.  Sdrt,  a  ride  of  A  days  through  attractive 
scenery.  —  From  Bitlis  to  Valii,  4  days;  to  Erzernm,  6  dayf. 

b.  Land  Boute  Yik  M^rdin  and  Keslbin. 

This  is  a  trying  journey  of  8  days  by  carriage  and  of  8  - 10  days  on 
horseback;  the  escort  needs  to  be  strengthened. 

Diirbekr  is  connected  with  (ca.  60  M.)  Mardin  by  a  rough  road, 
which  is  not  practicable  for  carriages  in  the  rainy  season.  The 
night  is  spent  at  Khdneki  Taht  or  at  Khdneki  F6k. 

Mirdin  (3050  ft.),  the  audeut  Marde,  is  picturesquely  situated 
halfway  up  a  conical  limestone  mountain  rising  abruptly  from  the 
N.  margin  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  and  belonging  to  the  Tfir 
'Abdin  (see  below),  of  which  the  summit  (4265  ft.)  is  crowned  by 
the  ruins  of  a  citadel  built  upon  Roman  foundations.  The  town  con- 
tains 30,000  inhab.,  most  of  whom  are  Christians  (a  few  Moslems 
and  Kurds).  It  is  the  official  residence  of  the  United -Greek 
Patriarch  and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  and  of  an  American 
mission,  whose  hospitality  may  be  counted  upon.  The  prevalent 
language  is  Turkish,  but  Arabic  is  understood.  The  air,  owing  to 
the  lofty  situation  of  the  town,  is  pure  and  bracing.  The  view  ex- 
tends over  the  steppes  of  Mesopotamia  to  SinJ&r  (p.  426). 

Fbom  MIbdIn  to  JbzIbeh  yii  Midtat,  A-5  days.  The  fatiguing  and 
difficult  route  leads  through  the  mountainous  district  of  THr  'Abdin. 
Midydt  (3610  ft.)  it  the  capital  of  a  district,  most  of  the  inhabitants  (6000) 
of  which  have  professed  Christianity  since  the  Ath  cent.,  containing  several 
mediseval  churches  and  convents.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  S&lahy  ly*  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Midyat,  and  of  Jffdh,  about  7  hrs.  to  the 
N.E.,  l)oth  quite  aside  from  the  travelling -route.  Jtzirtt  Ihn  ^Omar^ 
see  p.  424. 

-  The  journey  from  M&rdin  to  Ne^ibin  (10-11  hrs.)  is  best  made 
vi&  (5V2  ^^0  '^<>*'a  (accommodation  at  the  Sheikh's),  with  some 
ancient  ruins  and  an  extensive  necropolis.  The  Byzantine  frontier- 
fortress  of  Dara-Anastasiopolk  was  destroyed  in  573  A.D.  by  the 
Sassanide  King  Chosroes  I.  The  march  from  Dara  to  Nesibin  also 
takes  6V2  hrs. 

Vesibinf  now  a  poverty-stricken  and  fever-ridden  village  on  the 
small  river  Jaghjdgh,  is  the  ancient  NisibiSy  mentioned  in  Assyrian 
cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Nasihina.  Under  the  Seleucide  dynasty 
it  was  named  Antiocheia  Mygdonia^  and  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing 
Greek  colony.  In  149  B.C.  it  was  ceded  to  the  Armenians  and  in 
68  B.C.  it  was  captured  by  the  Romans.  After  its  second  capture 
by  Lucius  Verus  in  165  A.D.  it  became  the  most  important  frontier- 
fortress  of  the  Roman  kingdom  and  of  Christendom  against  the 
Sassanides ,  who  vainly  besieged  it  on  three  different  occasions. 
Jovian,  however,  ceded  it  to  them  in  363  A.D.  The  ruins  are  ex- 
tensive but  insigniflcant..  The  course  of  the  old,  wall  is  indicated  by 
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maMes  of  hewn  stone.  The  Syiian-Jaoobite  church  of  Mdr  Ya'M 
dates  from  the  4th  cent.,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 
A  littte-traTened  route  (Mcort  of  4-6  horsemen  necessary)  leads  froih 
Nefibin  to  the  S.,  crossing  <7  hrs.)  the  deep  and  muddy  river  Er'Badd  to  the 
(9  hrs.)  K  slope  of  the  JtbelBktJdr^  and  then  crosses  this  range  to  (9  hrs.) 
Sinjir,  the  ancient  Singara^  situated  in  a  fertile  oasis  on  the  S.B.  slope 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  K&immakftm.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  belong  to  the  semi-independent  tribe  of  the  Yesides,  a  sect 
of  so>caIled  devil-worshippers  which  arose  in  the  9th  cent,  and  mixes  in 
its  religions  belief  many  relics  of  ancient  paganism  with  Jewish.  Moslem, 
and  even  Christian  ideas.  From  Sl^j&r  to  (ca.  20  hrs.)  Mdful  tne  escort 
may  be  dispensed  with.  There  are  innumerable  Hells*  not  only  to  the 
V.  of  the  Sinjftr  Mts.  but  also  along  the  whole  of  the  route  to  Kdful. 

From  NsfiBtN  to  MofuL.  The  shortest  but  totally  featureless 
route  traverses  the  desert  to  the  S.E.,  passing  numerous  Hells*  and 
the  villages  of  TshUpardt  and  Hogna.  The  journey  takes  6  days.  — 
A  longer  route  leads  vii  JtsArti  Ihn  'Omar  (p.  424),  which  is  reached 
vi&  the  S.  slope  of  the  THr  'Ahdin  (p.  426)  in  3  short  or  2  long  days' 
marches.  Numerous  villages  are  passed  on  the  way,  and  the  Tigris 
Is  crossed  just  short  of  our  destination.  Beyond  Jeztreh  the  route 
follows  the  left  bank,  but  at  some  distance  &om  the  river,  passing 
(6  hrs.)  Nahravdn,  (6  hfs.)  Zdihd,  (8  hrs.)  StmeU,  and  (9  hrs.) 
Filfil,  From  the  last  we  reach  Mdaul  in  6  hrs.  more. 

Xdinl.  —  Accommodation  at  the  kh&ns;  better  at  the  Oerman  Con- 
sulate, near  the  river,  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town. 

British  Vice-Consul,  C.  A.  Greig ;  also  French,  German,  and  Russian 
vice-consuls.  —  Agency  of  the  Banque  Ottomans, 

Mdsul  (820  ft.),  the  capital  of  a  vil&yet,  lies  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  long  bridge  resting  partly 
on  arches  of  masonry  and  partly  on  pontoons.  It  contains  a  strong 
garrison  and  40,000  inhab.,  of  whom  7000  are  Christians  (chiefly 
Jacobites  and  Chaldsans;  see  pp.  Ixi,  lx.ii).  The  municipal  district 
is  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  includes  many  pieces  of  waste  land.  The 
interesting  Market  Plaee,  adjoining  the  bridge,  contains  some  curious- 
looking  caftfs  and  the  mosqne  of  Jdmf  el'Kebtr,  The  town  also  pos- 
sesses a  few  churches.  The  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission  has 
several  institutions.  Traces  of  decay  are  rife,  and  the  trade  of  the 
town  (so  important  in  the  middle  ages)  has  now  sadly  fallen  off  (in 
1908:  value  of  imports  325,000^.,  of  exports  637,500f.).  Muslin 
takes  its  name  from  this  town.  —  At  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  town 
are  some  warm  sulphur  springs. 

Opposite  Kdful,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  lie  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  (Assyrian  JlTMua,  Greek  Ifinos^  Arabic  JfSnua)^  the  latest  and 
greatest  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  from  ca.  900  B.C.  till  its  destruction  about  607  B.C. 
(p.  417).  The  city  wall,  which  still  stands  to  a  height  of  40^  ft.,  has 
a  circuit  of  about  13  M.  Its  most  important  features  are  the  two  citadels 
on  the  side  next  the  Tigris.  That  to  the  S.,  the  TeU  NtU  FdmM,  is  ad- 
joined by  a  picturesquely  situated  village  {  the  mOJ«que  (no  admission) 
incorporate^  the  remains  of  an  old  church  and  contains  the  alleged  coffin 
of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Jonah  iii).  The  name  of  the  other,  the  TeU  Kuifut^ik 
(to  the  N.),  has  been  made  widely  known  by  the  English  and  French  ex- 
cavations, which  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Sennacherib 
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Cp.  416)  and  hU  stideessors,  snd  were  rednmed  by  the  British  Museum 
(1903-1905).  The  scene  of  the  excarations  now  offers  nothing  of  interest.  — 
About  15  H.  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  Khora&bAd|  the  ancient  DUr  Sharmkfn 
CChatis,  FoHress  of  Sargoni-Sargonll.,  see  p.  116),  discovered  and  excavated 
\>y  a  French-  esnedition  in  1843.  About  10  H.  farther  to  the  K.E.  is  tlie 
Kutd  yillafe  of  Bavidny  with  rook-sculptures  and  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib. 
—  About  20  H.  to  the  S.W.,  near  the  Tigris,  are  the  ruii^s  of  ITimriid,  the 
ancient  Oalah  (Gen.  x.  11),  founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  about  130O  B.C..  and 
afterwards  alternating  with  Ashur  and  l^fiieVeh  as  the  capital  of  the  Assy- 
riAii  Enapire.  —  These  four  places  may  be  easily  visited  oh  horseback 
from  Hdsul  in  about  4  days. 


51.  From  Itd^nl  to  Baghdad. 

The  easiest  but  very  monotonous  way  of  making  the  journey  is  to 
descend  the  Tigris  by  kelek,  which  takes  3-4  days  at  high  water  and 
12  days  at  low  water.  Those  who  go  by  kelek  an  ttie  way  from  Diarbekr 
to  Baghdad  nrust  allow  at  least  one  or  two  days  for  repairs  sn  rout« 
(comp.  p.  423).  —  The  Land  Bouts  vi&  Tekrit  takes  8-9  days,  that  vift 
Erbil  and  Kerkflk,  11-12  days. 

a.  Via  Tbkbit.  —  The  roate  descends  ftlong  the  light  bank  of 
the  TigilB.  We  lide  from  Mosul  direct  to  the  S.  through  a  hilly 
limestone  region  to  (6  hrs.)  Jdineh,  a  somewhat  extensive  group  of 
rains,  whence  we  reach  the  new  settlement  of  Tell  KayOra,  with 
Its  petroleum-wells,  in  6  hrs.  more.  Or  from  M6sul  we  may  first 
follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the  rnlns  of  NimrM  and  then 
cross  the  riyer  by  ferry.  From  Tell  Kayllra  the  route  leads  to 
(8-9  hrs.)  karat  Shergcit  (see  below),  along  the  high  part  of  the 
Mesopotamian  steppes  and  through  the  fields  in  the  river-bottom. 

A  detour  of  1-2  days  takes  in  El-Hadr^  the  ancient  Satra,  with  interest- 
ing ruin8,  among  which  is  a  gigantic  example  of  waggon- vaulting.  Heoce 
to  KaTat  SHergdt  in  10  hrs. 

KaVat  Shergllt  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Asliuri  or  Astur^  the  earliest  capital  of  the  Assyrians.  The  German 
excavations,  begun  in  1903,  have  by  no  means  borne  out  the  exag- 
gersited  aiiclent  reports  of  the  greatness  of  the  town.  Among  the 
graves  found  here  is  that  tff  Sennacherib  II.  Numerous  sculptures 
of  great  artistic  value  have  been  discovered,  and  also  urns,  vases, 
enamels,  and  a  multitude  of  greatet  and  smaller  ins6Tiptions.  The 
sHorter  inscriptions  occur  on  flints  or  on  mushroom-like  knobs  of 
terracotta,  the  shafts  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  walls.  The 
most  important  of  the  larger  inscriptious,  on  a  slab  of  alabsister, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  I. ;  it  contains  a  complete  history 
of  the  great  temple  of  Ashur,  the  national  sanctuary.  The  remains 
of  a  Parthian  palace  of  singular  ground-plan  and  of  two  rows  of 
nlonumentil  steles  (one  of  them  11 V2  ^t-  high)  have  also  been  dls- 
c6vered.  The  row  of  large  steles  contains  the  names  of  Assyrian 
rulers,  including  that  of  Sammuramat,  who  most  probably  was  the 
original  of  the  Semiramis  of  Greek  legend,  while  the  smaller  steles 
mention  several  governors  and  other  officials.  C c\nci\c> 

Beyond  Kal'at  Shergll$  the  route  leads  ovel'tl^^HVrVea^Ve6ei 
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Hamrtn  and  through  the  steppes  to  the  Kishla  Khamineh,  This  part 
of  the  journey  (1  Vs*^  days)  is  by  no  means  safe,  and  the  escort  has 
to  be  increased.  Near  the  Kishla  lies  the  ruin  of  a  mosqne,  with  a 
prettily  ornamented  prayer-niche,  —  A  ride  of  7  hrs.  brings  ns 
henoe  to  Tekfity  a  forlorn  place  of  4-5000  inhab.,  with  extensive 
bnt  nninteresting  mins.  —  In  10  hrs.  more  we  reach  — 

.  8&marr&  (the  seat  of  a  K&imma^&m),  situated  within  the  mighty 
town  of  Old  Sdmarrd,  which  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs  from  836  to  876  (com p.  p.  430).  The  ruins  extend  for  a 
distance  of  20  M.,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank.  Among  the  remains  are 
the  extensive  chief  mosque  (of  the  columnar  type),  the  minaret 
(Malviyeh),  and  two  palaces  of  the  caliphs.  The  centre  of  the  present 
town,  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank,  is  formed  by  the  pilgrimage- 
church  of  the  Shiites  (p.  Izxiii),  ^ith  a  gleaming  gilded  dome  and 
two  gilded  minarets.  On  the  right  bank  lie  some  kb^ns  and  sh^s. 
A  brldge-of-boats  (generally,  however,  open)  connects  the  banks  of 
the  river.  The  old  quay-wall  of  burned  brick  is  noteworthy.  Public 
carriages,  and  occasionally  a  6mall  pilgrimage-steamer,  ply  between 
S&marra  and  Baghdad.  —  In  7-8  hrs.  we  reach  BeUd^  where  the 
zone  of  date-palms  begins.  9  hrs.  Khdn  Mushdideh^  with  barracks. 
7  hrs.  Oatim;  1  hr.  Baghdad  (p,  429). 

b.  Via  Ebbil  and  Kbbkuk.  This  is  the  usual  caravan-route, 
and  is  also  that  followed  by  the  telegraph-wires.  As  the  first  day's 
march  is  pretty  long,  an  early  start  is  necessary.  We  cross  ^e 
Tigris  bridge  and  traverse  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  In  41/2  hrs. 
we  reach  the  village  of  KtremlU,  The  Kayun  Tepeh^  a  mound  of 
ruins  i/4  M.  from  the  village,  commands  a  survey  of  the  plain  ex- 
tending on  the  N.  to  the  mountains;  this  was  the  battlefield  of 
Oaugamela  or  Arhela^  where  Alexander  the  Great,  on  Oct.  2nd, 
331  B.C.,  put  an  end  to  the  Persian  Empire  by  his  victory  over  Darius 
Godomannus.  We  find  our  nightquarters  47,  ^s.  farther  on,  in  a 
poor  kh&u  at  Yeni  Kelekj  which  lies  at  the  ferry  across  the  Zdb  el- 
A' Id  (i.e.  the  upper  or  greater  Zth) ;  this  was  the  ancient  Lykos,  in 
the  waves  of  which  thousands  of  the  Persian  army  found  their  death 
in  fleeing  from  the  Macedonian  horsemen.  During  the  period  of 
high  water  the  river  is  about  1  M.  broad,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
is  spent  on  crossing  it  the  following  morning.  Another  early  start 
is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  reach  our  next  stopping-place, 
Erbil,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  (7  hrs.). 

Erbil  (1410  ft),  the  ancient  Arha%  Greek  Arhela,  is  the  only 
great  Assyrian  settlement  which  has  been  continuously  inhabited 
and  has  retained  its  ancient  name  down  to  the  present  day.  Most 
of  the  present  village  still  lies  on  the  round  *teir  which  bore  the 
ancient  citadel,  where  Darius  left  his  treasures  before  the  battle, 
Alexander  fixed  his  headquarters  here  after  his  victory. 

The  third  day's  march  (ca.  10  hrs.)  brjn^s  @^  AUyn  Koprii 
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(920  ft.),  a  small  Kurdish  town  with  several  poor  khUns,  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Zdb  es-Saghtr  or  d-Asfal  (i.e.  the  little  or  lower 
Z&b),  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  lofty  arched  bridge  of  stone. 

The  march  from  Altyn  Koprii  to  Kerkiik  takes  9  hrs.  A  few 
miles  short  of  Kerkiik,  we  pass  a  brook  with  bluish-green  sulphur 
water  and  several  naphtha  springs,  the  product  of  which  affords  a 
usable  petroleum  after  a  primitive  process  of  purification.  The 
workmen  offer  to  ignite  the  gas  rising  from  the  ground  at  the  prin- 
cipal well,  and  the  imposing  spectacle  this  offers  Is  well  worth  the 
small  gratuity  expected.  About  3/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  route  is  a 
spot  named  Bala  Qurgur^  where  numerous  flames  of  burning 
hydrogen  gas  issue  from  the  ground  with  a  loud  roaring  noise.  In 
antiquity  this  was  perhaps  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  Iranian  earth- 
goddess  An&hita.  —  Kerktik  (1200  ft. ;  tolerable  kh^n),  the  ancient 
Corcuray  now  the  capital  of  a  sanja^  of  the  same  name,  contains 
15,000  inhab.,  nearly  one-third  of  whom  are  Christian  Ohaldxans, 
with  three  churches  and  convents.  Date-palms  now  occur  in  large 
groves;  oranges,  citrons,  and  lemons  abound. 

From  KerkAk  we  descend  along  the  small  river  Kissa  to  Taza 
Khurmaty  (835  ft.)  and  (8-9  hrs.)  Tauk,  The  next  nightquarters  are 
(7  hrs.)  Tuz  Khurmaty,  (71/2-8  hrs.)  JR/H(755ft.),  and  (61/2-7  hrs.) 
Karatepeh.  About  274  hrs.  beyond  the  last  we  cross  the  Narin 
Tsfuii  by  a  stone  bridge  (410  ft.),  and  then  traverse  the  JebelHamrin 
(855  ft.),  a  low  and  broad  range  of  hills  consisting  of  conglomerate. 
Farther  on  we  pass  extensive  salt-marshes,  and  in  6V2'7  hrs.  from 
the  bridge  reach  Deli  'Abbds,  situated  upon  the  Ndhr  KhdliSy  a  broad 
canal  running  S.W.  from  the  copious  Diydld  to  the  Tigris. 

We  then  cross  the  Nahr  Kh^lis  by  a  bridge  and  proceed  to  the 
S.W.,  keeping  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Diy&14.  The 
journey  to  Baghdad,  which  requires  22  hrs.  of  riding,  occupies 
2-8  days.  The  route  crosses  numerous  water-courses  and  passes 
many  small  villages.  The  usual  stopping-place  for  the  last  night 
is  El-Jedeidehj  a  village  of  some  300  clay  huts,  about  6  hrs.  from 
Baghdad.  —  As  an  alternative  route  we  may  proceed  due  S.  from 
the  bridge  over  the  Khalis  and  cross  the  Diy&1&  by  a  ford  (guide 
necessary).  In  this  case  we  arrive  in  10  hrs.  at  the  little  town  of 
Ba^kHbd,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Diy&l&,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  road  coming  from  Khdnikin  on  the  Persian  frontier.  The  march 
from  Ba'kAba  to  Baghdad  takes  10-11  hrs.  A  little  less  than  half- 
way is  the  large  kh&n  of  Bent  S(fad,  where  the  Persian  pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  KerbeU  (p.  433)  usually  pass  the  night. 

a 

52.  Baghdad. 

Accommodation.  H^tbl  db  rEnsops,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Tigris, 
fitted  up  partly  in  the  European  style,  pens.  10-12  fr.,  servants  half-price  \ 
special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  prolonged  stay.  ^  Numerous 
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ConraUtot.  Great  Britain  (p.  481),  /.  (?.  iiorkntr  (eoiMnl- general)} 
United  States  1  i.  Bauer;  Norway,  T.  D.  Cru;  Sweden,  F,W.  J*ariy;  also 
Datch,  Freneb,  Oerman,  etc. 

Banks.  Bemqw  Ottomcme ;  Baghdad  A  London  BanMng  Asiodation  ;  ^erk^ 
PQUmanny  A  Co.  (Qorman  Btmko/ffu  Orient).  Torkish  and  Persian  money 
are  both  current. 

Pott  OfAeos.  Turkish  Fut  Offi/oe  (ordinary  letters  sent  straight  across 
the  desert  to  Damascos  in  9  days,  to  Europe  in  about  3  weeks);  British 
Post  0/Jtct^  in  the  British  General  Consulate  (letters  sent  to  Europe  xii 
Bombay  in  about  6  weeks).  —  Teiegrapk  Ofiies.  TtwUsh;  British  (Tii 
Bafra  and  Flo). 

Xnf lish  Olub,  admission  only  on  introduction  by  a  member.  —  Divine 
Serrioe.  Roman  CathoUe^  in  the  Church  of  the  Latin  Carmelites ;  Protestontf 
at  the  English  Mission.  —  Physician,  Dr.  SdrU  ((Jerman). 

Baghdad  or  Bagdad^  capital  of  the  vil&yet  of  tbe  same  name  and 
seat  of  the  Commandant  of  the  YI.  Torkisb  Aimy  Corns,  lies  mainly 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  here  about  276  yds.  broad 
and  very  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges-of-boats  commanieating 
with  the  smaller  quarter  of  the  town  on  the  right  bank.  The  popul- 
ation, including  the  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  nearly  200,000  souls. 
This  number  embraces  120,000  Moslems,  divided  between  the  lects 
of  the  Shiites  (much  the  more  numerous;  p.  Ixxiii)  and  Sunnites 
(p.  Ixxii);  60,000  Jews  (comp.  p.  416),  settled  in  the  N.E.  quarter 
of  the  town  \  and  15,000  Christians,  chiefly  so-called  Chaldeans  but 
also  including  Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  members  of  the  Qreek 
Church.  There  are  in  all  six  Christian  churches.  The  number  of 
resident  Europeans  is  about  100.  Baghdad  is  an  emporium  for 
Arabic  and  Persian  products  on  the  one  side  and  for  European 
manufactures  on  the  other.  The  chief  local  articles  of  export  are 
wool,  grain,  and  dates  (the  last  from  Sept.  onwards) ;  large  quanti- 
ties of  horses  are  also  exported  to  India.  The  large  white  saddle- 
donkeys  of  the  so-called  'Maskat'  breed  are  famous.  In  1910  the 
value  of  Baghdad's  exports  was  863,9632.,  of  its  imports  2,736,414^. 

The  site  of  Baghdad  was  occupied  in  remote  antiquity  by  the  Ba- 
bylonian settlement  of  Baghdadu;  part  of  its  quays  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  built  of  bricks  stamped  with  the  name  of  Nebuchadnesaar,  are 
still  visible.  The  present  city,  however,  was  founded  in  763  A.D.  by  the 
great  EhMan§ilr  (751-775  A.D.)>  the  second  caliph  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty. 
Its  most  flourishing  period  was  during  the  rule  of  his  successors  (EhMahStf 
775-786;  ffdrUn  er-RasMd,  786-809,  the  familiar  figure  of  *The  ArsMan 
Nights^  Mohammed  el-Amfn,  809-813;  'AbdaUAh  O-Mtfm^^  813-838),  Who 
erected  numerous  magnificent  buildings,  fostered  the  sciences,  poetry, 
and  music,  add  summoned  to  their  courts  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Mohammedan  world.  The  later  Abbaside  rulers  transferred  their  residence 
for  a  time  to  Sftmarr&  (p.  428).  An  end  was  put  to  the  caliphate  in  1258 
by  the  capture  and  pillage  of  Baghdad  by  the  Mongols  under  Hfilagfi 
(p.  Ixzxv).  During  the  16th  and  17th  cent,  the  city  was  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  but  it  was  permanently  annexed 
to  tbe  Turkish  empire  by  Sultan  Mur&d  IV.  in  1638.  Comp.  ^Baghdad  dur- 
ing the  Abbasid  Caliphate',  by  ©«y  X#  Strange  (Oxford;  1900). 

Little  remains  of  the  buildings  which  adorned  the  town  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  From  the  period  of  the  caliphs  date  the 
gate  (upper  part  buUt  up)  of  the  J&ma'  Merjdn  (*Coral  Mosque'), 
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tlie  Khdn  el-Ortman  (with  its  singalar  l>raekets),  and  the  Bdb 
Tdd$im  ('Gate  of  the  Taliaman'),  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  with 
flgareg  of  lions  and  o^  a  woman  grasping  two  snakes  by  the  tongue. 
From  the  13th  cent,  date  the  Medreseh  el-Mustansirtyeh  situated 
on  the  Tigris  below  the  bridge-of-boats ,  now  practically  rebuilt 
and  used  as  a  custom-house,  and  the  minaret  of  Silk  €l'Oha%l  in  the 
S.  E.  part  of  the  city,  of  which  it  is  the  highest*  building.  The 
numerous  mosques  are  almost  all  of  recent  erection;  most  of  them 
are  surmounted  by  bright-coloured  cupolas  and  minarets.  They  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  strangers.  —  The  Citadel  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  its  lofty  clock-tower  com- 
mands an  exeellentyiew.  To  the  S.  of  the  citadel,  also  on  the  Tigris, 
is  the  Serdi ,  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor ,  and  a  little 
farther  on  is  the  imposing  Omeral  Comulate  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Oerman  ConiulaU  also  lies  on  the  Tigris.  —  The  covered  Bazaars 
are  very  extensive,  but  of  reeent  erection  and  no  better  stocked 
than  those  of  Aleppo.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  built  of  brick  and 
consist  of  basement  and  groundfloor  surmounted  by  terraced  roofs, 
on  which  everyone  sleeps  in  summer.  The  outer  walls  are  entirely 
blank,  the  windows  all  opening  on  ^e  inner  court.  Many  houses  of 
a  more  European  type  have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  the  re- 
forming governor  Mid^iat  Pasha  (1868-1872;  comp.  pp.  304,  311). 

In  the  suburb  of  Mt^azzam,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  is  the  large 
mosque  of  El-Hanaftyeh,  an  almost  wholly  modem  building  with  a 
painted  dome  and  a  minaret.  This  contains  the  tomb  of  Abu  Hanifeh 
(d.  767),  the  founder  of  the  orthodox  sect  of  Moslems  (p.  Ixxii)  to 
which  the  modem  Turks  belong.  A  bridge-of-boats  leads  from 
Mufazzam  to  Kdfimem  (t.  e,  'the  two  K&zlm'),  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  Here  stands  the  chief  mosque  of  the  Shiites  (no  ad- 
mission), enshrining  the  tombs  of  Imtlm  M^lsa  el-K&zlm  and  his 
grandson.  This  mosque  was  restored  with  great  magnificence  in  the 
19th  cent. ;  its  gilded  minarets  and  cupolas  are  conspicuous  far  and 
wide.  K^zimein  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of  Mahaly  (also  on  the 
right  bank)  by  a  tramway.  —  In  front  of  the  W.  gate  of  the  town  on 
the  right  bank  lie  the  mosque  of  the  Sheikh  Mc^rdfel^Karkhi  and  the 
alleged  tomb  of  Sitt  Zubeideh  (Zobeideh) ,  the  wife  of  H^rQn  er- 
Rashid.  The  latter  consists  of  a  tower-like  superstructure  upon  an 
octagonal  basement,  but  has  been  so  often  restored  that  probably 
little  more  than  the  foundations  of  the  original  structure  remain. 

The  ride  from  Baghdad  to  Otesiphon  (p.  434)  or  to  JSMettcia  (p.  434)  takes 
o&e  day  (there  and  back).    Steamer,  see  p.  483. 

From  Baghdad  to  Babylon. 
The  distance  is  about  63  K.  and  is  accomplished  by  carriage  with 
four  mnlei,  with  three  relays,  in  8-10  hrs.  (ftve  lO  mejidis).  At  the  time 
of  high  water,  the  drive  through  the  flooded  region  of  the  Euphrat$»  is 
f&x  from  comiortable.  It  is  advisable  to  take  provisions  for  the  j  ourney. 
—  The  beat  plan  is  to  combine  this  excnrsion  with  that^to  K«rbtM  (p.  483). 
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Ist  Day,  from  Baxbdad  to  Kerbel&)  2nd  Day  spent  at  KerbeU;  3nd  Day, 
from  Kerbel&  to  Babylon;  4tb  Day^  at  Babylon ;  6th  Day,  back  to  Baghdad. 
The  price  of  a  carriage  to  Kerbela  (and  Kejef,  p.  433)  varies  greatly ^  in 
the  pilgrimage-season  in  spring  100  fr.  or  more  is  demanded.  The  risk 
of  contagion  makes  it  very  undesirable  to  take  a  seat  in  one  of  the  pil- 
grim-coaches. —  At  Babylon  accommodation  will  be  found,  so  far  as  space 
permits,  in  the  building  of  the  German  Expedition  engaged  in  the  excava- 
tion of  the  ruins  (German  Oriental  Society  of  Berlin).  The  director  of 
the  excavations  is  J)r,  Robert  KoMewey. 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  (Hebrew  Bahel^  the  BahUu  of  the  eunei- 
form  inscriptions),  as  they  now  lie  before  us,  date  almost  entirely 
from  the  period  of  the  New  Babylonian  Empire  (p.  417).  During 
a  period  of  three  centuries,  reaching  down  to  the  end  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  the  city  took  the  first  place  in  Asia  in  population,  wealth, 
and  magnificence  of  architectore,  perhaps  even  excelling  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  had  then  passed  its  zenith.  Babylon  lay 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  the  more  important  quarters  being 
on  the  E.  bank.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  had  a  circumference 
of  480  stadia,  i,e,  about  55  M.,  or  as  much  as  London  and  Paris  com- 
bined. The  same  authority  states  that  the  city-wall  was  200  cubits 
(ca.  380  ft.)  in  height  and  50  cubits  in  width'.  At  the  entry  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  circuit  of  the  occupied  part  of  the  city 
is  reported  as  90  stadia  ((^a.  10  M.),  which  corresponds  with  the 
present  extent  of  the  ruins.  The  smaller  part  of  the  city  on  the 
right  bank  has  been  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  the  riyer,  the 
only  remains  here  being  some  fragments  of  the  city-wall.  Even 
on  the  left  bank  the  only  remains  are  those  of  structures  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  as  the  city  was  already  a  heap  of  ruins  in  the 
first  cent,  of  the  present  era,  and  from  that  time  onward  was  used 
as  a  quarry  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  bricks  (comp.  p.  433). 

Several  hills  or  mounds  are  distinguished  within  the  city-limits. 
In  the  middle,  to  the  E.  of  the  village  otKoweiresh,  is  the  Kasr^  the 
starting-point  of  the  German  excavations,  which  attains  a  height  of 
about  50  ft.  above  the  Euphrates.  On  the  S.  slope  of  this  elevation 
stood  a  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  lower  parts  of  the  walls  in 
several  chambers  of  which  have  been  laid  bare.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  great  so-called  ^Mene-TekeV  Throne  JSoom(Dan.  v.  1-30),  mea- 
suring 170  ft.  in  length  and  60  ft.  in  breadth.  On  the  N.  slope  of 
the  mound  is  a  terrace  with  retaining  walls  and  a  few  brick  pillars 
belonging  to  another  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  the  E.  of  the 
two  ruined  palaces  the  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  so- 
called  Processional  Road  of  the  god  Marduk,  which  was  adorned 
with  reliefs  in  glazed  and  coloured  tiles  (lion,  bull,  dragon);  also 
the  triumphal  gateway  named  after  the  goddess  Ishtar  (with  ad- 
mirably executed  reliefs  of  fabulous  animals)  and  the  Temple  of 
E-makh.  In  the  heart  of  the  mound  of  'Amrdn  Ibn  'Ali,  to  the  S.  of 
the  Kafr,  lies  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Babylonians,  viz,  the  Temple 
of  Esaglla,  to  which  the  step-pyramid  of  E-temen-ana-ki,  known  as 
the  Tower  ot  Babel  (comp.  p.  433),  belonged.   The  site  of  this  tower 
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has  been  recognized  in  E^-^ahen  (the  Bowl),  a  hole  of  about 
330  ft.  square  on  the  N.  front  of  Esaglla.  The  lowest  layers  of  brick 
were  not  removed  till  ca.  1887.  To  the  £.  of  the  Ka§r,  with  its 
ails  running  N.  and  S.,  lies  the  mound  of  Homeirdj  on  the  E.  side 
of  which  a  long  line  of  wall  is  recognizable.  About  I74  M.  to  the 
N.  of  the  Ka§r  rises  the  isolated  mound  of  BdhU  (not  yet  excavated), 
probably  the  site  of  a  third  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  so- 
called  Hanging  Gardens  of  Semiramis  (comp.  p.  427).  The  course 
of  the  City  WaUy  enclosing  this  mound  on  the  N.  and  E.,  runs  for 
2^4  M.  to  the  S.E.  and  then  turns  at  a  right  angle. 

On  the  Euphrates,  about  6  M.  to  the  S.,  lies  Hilleh,  a  town  of  15- 
20,000  inbab.  and  the  seat  of  a  Ktimxnftk&m,  whlcn  is  bnilt  entirely  of 
brick  taken  from  the  rains  of  Babylon.'—  A  ride  of  2^/2-3  hrs.  from 
Hilleh  toward  the  S.W.  brings  us  to  the  ruin  of  Bin  or  B4r»  NimrHd^ 
which  is  often  identified  with  the  Tower  of  Babel;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
step-pyramid  of  the  chief  temple  of  the  city  of  Bcwtip  (Borsippa)^  named 
Etida;  its  present  remains  date  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezsar.  This 
tower  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  temple  have  been  excavated  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  and  others. 

About  25  M.  to  the  W.  of  Babylon,  beyond  the  great  canal  of  Hin« 
diyeh  (here  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  Euphrates),  lies  KarbeU 
(Brit,  vice-consnl),  a  town  of  50,000  inhab.,  containing  \\it  Mo»que  of  BidnA 
Htuein  (no  admission),  with  the  tomb  of  Hufein  or  Hosein,  who  here  fell 
in  680  A.D.  in  battle  with  the  enemies'  of  his  father  'Ali  (p.  Izxxii). 
Kerbel^  is  therefore  regarded  by  the  Shiites  as  inferior  in  sanctity  to 
Mecca  alone.  On  the  anniversary  of  Huseia*s  death  (10th  Moharrem;  see 
p.  Ixxv)  a  funeral  procession  is  held, 'at  which  the  dervishes  cut  their 
bodies  with  kniveo.  The  town  is  visited  annually  by  150-200,000  pilgrims, 
about  10,0G0  of  whom  bring  corpses  for  iliterment  within  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts. Visitors  should  bring  introductions  from  their  consul  at  Baghdad 
to  the  British  vice-consul  or  some  private  citisen,  as  the  risk  of  contagion 
at  the  kh&ns  is  considerable.  —  From  Kerbelft  a  road  leads  to  the  S.  to 
(56  M.)  Nejef  or  Meshtd  'Mi^  where  the  shrine  of  'Ali  (see  above),  equally 
inaccessible  to  unbelievers,  is  another  of  the  chief  sanctuaries  of  the  Shiites. 

A  journey  of  3  days  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates  brings  us  from 
^illeh  to  Mffer  or  Nuffar^  with  the  ruins  of  the  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur, 
the  Biblical  CaVMih  (Gen.  x.  10).  Excavations  were  carried  on  here  by  the 
University  of  Philadelphia  in  1889-1900  under  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  Dr.  John 
H.  Haynes,  and  Prof.  H.  V.  Hilprecht.  The  objects  found  are  partly  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  at  Oonstantinople  and  partly  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia.  They  consist  mainly  of  inscriptions  on  day,  principally 
tablets,  of  which  about  40,000  are  reported  to  have  been  dug  up  on  this 
site.  The  inscriptions  found  here,  with  those  at  Tell  Ld  (p.  134),  excavated 
by  the  French,  are  the  oldest  yet  discovered  in  Babylonia.  —  About  8  or 
9  hrs.  farther  to  the  S.E.  lies  Bismyah,  the  ancient  city  of  {Tiimm,  which 
is  now  being  excavated  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  large  number  of 
extremely  ancient  Babylonian  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  here.  — 
Still  farther  to  the  S.,  about  70  M.  from  Kippur,  near  the  Euphrates,  are 
the  sites  of  Warka,  the  ancient  Ertch  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.  1())  and  XJruh 
of  the  Babvlonian  inscriptions,  and  of  Senkereh ,  the  EUatar  of  the  Bible 
(Gen.  xiv.  1)  and  Larta  of  the  inscriptions.  Both  of  these  have  been  partly 
explored  by  Loftua. 

From  Baghdad  to  Baira. 

Distance  as  the  crow  flies  810  M.,  by  the  Tigris  600  M.  English  and 
Turkish  steamers  ply  on  the  Tigris  between  Baohoad  and  Ba^ba.  The 
English  steamers  (S.  Lynch  A  Co.)  perform  the  journey  in  4-6  days,  but 
often  take  eonsiderably  longer  when  the  water  is  low  (first-class  fare  21. 
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IQt. ;  meals  ca.  5  rupeea  a  day).    The  Turkish  steamers  are  somewh^ 
cheaper,  but  take  more  time  and  are  defident  ia  point  of  cleanlineM. 

The  banks  are  generally  flat,  and  tl^e  yiew  on  the  E.  is  bounded 
only  by  the  moi^ntains  of  Persia.  About  4  hrs.  ajfter  leaving  Baghdad 
(a  day's  trip  on  donkey-back),  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Diy&li,  the 
imposing  ruin  of  Tdk-i-Kestd  (Arch  of  Chosrau)  comes  into  sight  on 
the  left  bank.  This  is  the  only  relic  of  Ctesiphon  (p.  41T).  The 
vaulted  hall,  121 V2  ft.  high,  62  ft.  wide,  and  164  ft.  long,  was  the 
audience-room  of  the  *  White  Palace'  of  the  kings.  Some  insignifieaut 
heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  right  bank  mark  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Seleueia,  which  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.  and  built  of  the 
materials  of  Babylon.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  hav^  contained  at 
its  zenith  600,000  inhab.,  was  captured  by  the  Parthians  in  140  B.G. 
and  was  destroyed  by  Lucius  Verus  in  162  A.D.  The  river  here 
forms  a  loop  about  3  M.  long,  the  neck  of  which  may  be  croased  on 
foot  in  1/2  ^'*  Passengers  who  visit  the  ruins  of  "ipi^-i-Ketri  sejoii 
the  steamer  at  the  other  end  of  the  loop. 

At  KUt  a^'Amdra  (pop.  4000)  nearly  half  the  Tolume  of  the 
water  flows  to  the  right  thraugh  the  Shaft  tl-Hai  into  the  Euphrates. 

About  three  days'  journey  down  the  ShaU  el-Hai,  near  the  wi.^ftrt 
town  of  Bhatra^  is  the  ruin -mound  of  Tell  Lo  or  'Tello^  the  site  of  the 
primaeval  city  of  SMrpurla  or  Lageuhy  an  almost  inezhau3tihle  source  qf 
the  most  ancient  inscriptions.  French  excavations  have  been  conducted 
here  since  1877.  —  About  80  H.  farther  to  the  8.,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Shatt  el-Hai  with  the  Euphrates,  lies  the  town  of  Natrtif$h  (pop.  10,000), 
from  which  we  may  visit  the  ruins  of  El-Mu^aiyar^  the  ancient  Ur  (CbBn. 
zi.  28),  about  6  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Eupl^atcis. 

The  Tigris  now  contracts.  We  pass  the  villages  of  ^'Am^a,  K^fiA 
8dUh,  and  El^'Otdr,  the  last  containing  the  alleged  tomb  of  the 
Prophet  Ezra.  Farther  on  is  Kotnah  {Qwrmk;  pop.  2000),  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  united  stream,  flanked 
by  luxuriant  palm-groves,  is  known  as  Shatt  tWAr^b. 

Basra  (Bassorah^  Balsora;  Brit,  consul,  F,  E,  Crow;  U.  S.  eom. 
agent,  H,  P.  Chdlk)^  the  ^harbour'  of  Mesopotamia  aod  e^pital  of  a 
vil&yet,  contains  60,000  inhab.  and  lies  about  56  M.  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Sha((  eKArab  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  climate  is 
unhealthy.  The  town  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  are 
crossed,  where  bridges  are  lacking,  by  elegant  litHe  boats  (Arabic 
heUm^  plur.  eblSLm).  The  river  here  is  deep  enough  for  sea-going 
steamers.  In  1910  the  harbour  was  entered  and  cleared  by  561  res- 
sels  of  223,739  tons.  Value  of  imports  2,634,696^.,  of  exports 
(chiefly  dates)  1,168,714^.  The  wholesale  ^ade  is  almost  ep^ly 
in  British  hands,  and  the  British  Consulate  is  the  finest  baildlAg  in 
the  town,  which  also  contains  an  agency  of  the  Banque  Ottomans, 
and  British  and  Turkish  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  English 
Club  is  open  to  visitors  proyided  with  aa  jnttoductiyon.  Xhoio  who 
reach  Basra  by  sea  or  from  Persia  have  to  undergo  a  5  days'  qt^^raii- 
^n^.  The  quarantine  station  is  on  the  E,  hank  0^  the  rlvey.  -n-  A]iKM|t 
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75  M  to  the  S.  of  Ba^ra,  on  tlie  Persian  Oalf,  is  the  thriying  port 
of  El-KowHt  or  El-KwoeU,  whieh  is  in  the  British  sphere  of  in- 
fluence. It  has  20,000  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  bazaar,  and  is  the 
projected  terminus  of  the  Baghdad  railway  (oomp.  p.  411). 

British  Mail  Stbamebs  run  weekly  from  Bafra  to  the  ports  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  to  B«tnbaif  (7  days).  —  Some  of  the  Fssioht  SraAMfiBS  plying 
direct  to  Europe  also  carry  passengers,  iAcluding  steamers  of  the  *AngIo- 
Algerian  Steamship  Co.'  (Frank  C.  Strick  A  Go.,  124  Leadenhall  St.,  London, 
E.C.)i  which  run  once  a  month  (fare  from  London  to  Basra  86^.  16«.,  from 
Harseilles  31f.  |Qf.,  incl.  food),  and  of  the  ^Bambarg-AmerMKia  Line*. 


53.  I^om  Aleppo  to  Baghdad  along  the  Eapbrates. 

The  whole  route,  which  is  a  regular  caravan-route,  is  practicable  for 
carriages,  although  at  no  part  of  it  is  there  a  properly  made  road  in 
the  European  sense.  The  distriet  trartvsed  is  uninteves^ng.  Oairiages 
aecomx^ish  the  distance  io  8-14  days.  An  ample  supply  of  provisions 
should  be  taken  in  the  ci^riage,  as  little  or  nothing  can  be  obtained 
en  ro«(«.  A  tent  is  indispensable.  —  The  route  is  protected  by  Turkish 
military  stations  (KtiMa).  —  In  the  time  of  high  water  (April-June)  tiie 
traveller  between  Meskeneh  and  Felliya  may  use  large  iat-bottomed  boats 
called  Kaik*  (Caiques).  These  take  &-13  days  (at  low  water  30-26  days), 
and  the  fare  is  about  7-12/.  Turkish  (comp.  p.  423). 

Al^po^  see  p.  377.  —  The  distance  from  Aleppo  to  Meskeneh 
(Turkish  telegraph),  where  we  reach  the  Euphrates,  is  about  56  M., 
equivalent  to  a  ride  of  19  hrs.  The  night  is  spent  at  Deir  Hdfiff 
about  halfway.  To  the  S.  of  Meskeneh  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Etki  Meakenehy  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Barbalissw  and  tl^e  medi- 
eval Balis.  —  Beyond  Meskeneh  the  route  descends  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  broad  Euphrates,  which  is  here  studded  with  islands. 

4  hrs.  Dibseh  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  trad- 
ing-town of  Tkapsacus,  the  ^phsah  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  iv. 
24),  where  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Euphrates.  —  71/2  hrs. 
Abu  Hreireh,  a  Circassian  village.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  are  the 
ruins  of  Sifftn,  with  a  lofty  round  tower.  Sifftn  was  the  site  of  the 
decisive  battle  between  'Ali  and  Mu^&wiya,  fought  in  July,  657  A. D., 
and  lasting  for  three  days  (p.  Ixxxii).  —  A  little  beyond  (10  hrs.) 
Abu  Gbd  or  El-Hammdm,  the  small  town  of  Er-Bakka  is  seen  on 
the  left  bank,  on  the  site  of  Nikep?u>rion  or  KaUinikoSj  which  was 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.  —  8  hrs.  Es-Sabkha,  a  small  hamlet;  61/2  l^rs. 
El-Hammdday  beyond  which  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Zenobia, 
founded  by  the  queen  of  that  name  (p.  345);  7  hrs.  Treif, 

In  81/2  hrs.  more  we  reach  Ed-Beir  or  Deir  ez-Zdr,  a  little  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  with  7-8000  inhab.,  of  whom 
700  are  Christians.  It  contains  a  Turkish  postal  telegraph  office 
and  since  1867  has  been  the  capital  of  a  now  independent  Liwa, 
through  which  the  Bedulns  of  the  Syrian  and  Mesopotamian  steppes 
are  to  some  extent  held  in  check.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  con- 
siderable.   Carriages  may  generally  be  hired  at  Ed-Deir. 

It  is  possible  to  drive  from  Ed -Deir  direct  to  Mdsol  through  the 
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steppes  (7  days).   The  district  traversed  is  dull  and  contains  little  water. 
Tents  are  necessary,  as  no  settlements  are  passed  for  4  days. 

From  Ed-Deir  through  the  desert  to  Palmyra  (5  days),  see  p.  364. 

Oar  route  continues  to  follow  the  right  hank  of  the  river,  through 
a  neglected  district  which  it  will  he  easy  to  reclaim  for  culture. 
9  hrs.  Meydd^,  a  village  huilt  of  hrioks  of  grey  clay.  On  an  ahrupt 
rooky  knoll,  21/2  M.  to  the  W.  and  246  ft.  ahove  the  Euphrates,  is 
the  well-preserved  castle  of  Rdhaha^  resemhling  that  of  Palmyra.  — 
Farther  on  the  ahrupt  edge  of  the  Assyrian  steppe-plateau  ahuts  so 
closely  on  the  river  that  the  road  has  to  leave  the  hank  and  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  ridge.  It  regains  the  valley-hottom  near  (9 y^  hrs.) 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  SdliMyeh  (ancient  name  unknown).  —  4  hrs. 
Alu'l'Kemdlf  a  small  modern  town;  4^2  ^^^'  ^^^  ruins  of  Jabrtyeh 
(ancient  name  unknown),  surrounded  hy  mud-hrlck  walls,  with 
picturesque  towers  and  mounds ;  1  Va  lur.  Kishla  of  El^Odkn^  with 
a  khan ;  9  hrs.  Kishla  of  NaMyeh.  The  road  now  again  ascends  to 
the  level  of  the  plateau,  as  the  lateral  ravines  are  formidahle  oh- 
staples  to  carriages.  —  8  hrs.  'Aneh  (poor  khan  in  the  middle  of  the 
town),  with  its  suhurh  of  JumeUeh  straggling  over  5  M.  The  gardens 
are  luxuriant.  The  road  is  at  places  very  rough.  —  7  hrs.  Kishla 
of  KaPat  JfhtemL  —  9  hrs.  Hadttheh^  a  small  town  huilt  chiefly  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  The  group  of  houses  on  the  hank  is 
named  Jibbeh,  Travellers  unprovided  with  a  tent  may  pass  the 
night  in  a  house  on  the  right  hank.  Ahout  1/2  ^^-  lower  down  is 
the  lonely  house  of  Baghdddi.  —  8  hrs.  HU^  a  small  town  on  a  steep 
rock,  with  8000  inhah.,  is  mentioned  hy  Herodotus  as  Is.  The  smoke 
of  its  hitumen-pits  (2M.  to  the  S.W.)  is  visible  from  a  great  distance. 
Hit  is  connected  hy  camel-post  with  Damascus  (comp.  p.  430).  — 
13  hrs.  Bamddlyeh,  a  town  with  a  large  kh4n  and  a  small  hazaar. 
The  lofty  edge  of  the  Syrian  plateau  now  diminishes  in  height,  and 
ahout  2  hrs.  before  we  reach  Felliija  (see  below)  it  bends  to  the  S. 
A  level  district  of  arable  land,  irrigated  by  small  canals,  now  begins. 
After  a  march  of  9  hrs.  we  cross  the  Euphrates  hy  a  ftail  bridge-of- 
boats  and  reach  — 

FeUiijay  on  the  left  bank,  with  a  kh&n  and  bazaar.  Close  by  lies 
the  battlefield  of  CUnaxa,  on  which  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  slain  by 
his  brother  King  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  against  whom  he  had  rebelled 
(401  B.C.). 

Our  route  now  quits  the  Euphrates  and  turns  towards  the  E., 
reaching  the  kh&n  of  Ahu  Ohordb  in  5  hrs.  —  To  the  left  is  seen  the 
^  conspicuous  ruin  of  'Aker  KHf  fperhaps  a  step -pyramid),  which 
formed  part  of  the  Cassite  (p.  41  o)  town  of  DCr  KuHgaltUf  situated 
ca.  4  hrs.  to  the  N.W.  of  Baghdad.  Finally  we  pass  the  tomb  (left) 
of  Sitt  Zobeideh  (p.  431). 

9-10  hrs.  Baghdad,  see  p.  429. 
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Besides  the  names  of  places  the  Index  contains  a  number  of  names 
of  persons  and  words  mentioned  in  the  Handbook.  The  ancient  names 
are  printed  in  Italics,  


Aaron,  Tomb  of  186. 
el-'AbidiTeh  160. 
Abana  (Barad&)  300. 
'Ab&ra  130. 
Abbatides,  the  Ixzxii. 
el-Abdeh  371. 
'Abdiin  149. 
'Aboih  291. 

Abel  of  Beth  Maachah  263. 
AMI  el-Eamh  268. 
Abila  2^j^iama«(Siik  Wadi 

Barad&)  297. 
Abilene  297. 
Ablah  322. 
Abraham  Izviii. 
— ,  Oak  of  116. 
Abu  Dis  126. 

—  Ob&  435. 

—  Ghorab  436. 

—  Ohdsh  (Karyet  el- 
Ineb)  17.* 

—  Hreireh  486. 

~  dhAsheh  18.  16. 
--  Zabt^ra  239. 
AbuU-As wad.  Brook  276. 

—  -Fawftris  844. 

—  -Eemil  486. 

—  -Tuhr  373. 
Abta/edA  372. 
Abiin  364. 

Accko  CAkk&,  Acre)  234. 
Aehor,  Valley  of  127. 
Aehtib  (Zib)  270. 
Acre  {Aecho,  'Akka)  234. 
Adana  366. 

'Adawiyeh,  Brook  286. 
Adelphi  396. 
'Adldn  276. 
AdonU,  Cult  of  269. 

—  (Nahr  Ibrahim)  341. 
'Adr&342. 

AdiMam,   Cave  of  110. 

126. 
Adummim  127. 
Adwin  159. 
jElia  CapitoUna  Ixxxi. 

,^rs  (Es-Sanamein)  158. 
'Aereb  166. 


AfSmiya  874. 
el-'Afineh  165. 
'Afrin  (Ufremu)  367. 
'Ageil  Beduins  342. 
Ag^  Damaecenut  321. 
Agriculture  liii. 
Afftippa  /.,  //.  Ixzxi. 
Ahaz  Ixxviii. 
'Ai  98. 
Aiha  296. 
Aila  CAkaba)  213. 

—  (near'Jertid)  343. 
el-'Ain  369. 

'Ain  Abu*l  Lisan  213. 

—  el-Akabeh  217. 

—  'Andb  288.  291. 

—  'Ir  286. 

—  el-'Ar<is  176. 
-  'Atin  109. 

—  Babiik  274. 

—  el-Ba^kal  149. 

—  el-B&rideh  266. 

—  el-Beida  (Jordan)  130. 

(near  Palmyr^  844. 

(N.  Syria)  367. 

(WadiBuseira)177. 

—  Beit  Siirik  9Y. 

—  Ber^&i  323. 

—  Defna  219. 

—  Dilb  15.  17. 

—  ed-Dirweh  112. 

—  Diik  (Docus)  129. 

—  Fakhflkh  324. 

—  F&ra  98. 

—  Farfljeh  109. 

—  Fer'An  130. 

—  Ftjeh  298.  328. 

—  el-Frenj  358. 

—  Fu'eileh  213. 

—  Ghazai  236. 

—  el-Ghuweireh  176. 

—  el-Habis  95. 

—  el-ftaiyat  356. 

—  Haj'leh  184. 

—  el-Hamra  259. 

—  el-Hanlyeh  93. 

—  el-Haramiyeh   (near 
Beittn)  217. 

(near  ea-Sal^  188. 


'Ain  Harsha  292. 

—  HWur  323. 

—  Hawara  190. 

—  fiaair  137. 

—  jadOr  137. 

—  JSra  368.  382. 

—  Jedideh  114. 

—  el-Jehaiyir  134. 

—  Jidi  (Engedi)  171. 

—  Jurfa  266. 

—  el-Ean|ara  276^ 

—  Eanya  (near  Baniyas) 

—  (near  Hasbeiya)  293. 
(near  Mukhtara)  291. 

—  Karim  94.  18. 

—  Eeiraw&n  142. 
el-Ehadra  212. 

—  el-Ehirwa'a  266. 

—  el-Eftf  116. 

—  Euheitreh  213. 

—  tebweh  369. 

—  el-Mastaba  138. 

—  Matiir  2t)0. 

—  el-Mel&b  240. 

—  Mesherfeh  270. 
el-Mikwan  178. 

—  el-Mudauwera  257. 
el-Mukerfat  137. 

—  Murduk  168. 

—  Miisa  166. 

—  en-Neba'  384. 

—  Nejl  178. 

—  en-Nuheibeh  213. 

—  en-Nuwei'imeh  129. 

—  er-R!han  266. 

—  es-safiib  328. 

—  es-dahweh  177. 

—  es-Salcka  174. 

—  saiih'ite. 

—  es-S'a'ii  177. 

—  es-Sauda  371. 

—  Se'ftdeh  287. 

—  Shems  (Beth  Shemesh) 
14. 

Sfnya  (Jeehtmah)  217. 

—  es-Sitt  177. 

—  Siyah  232..oIp 

—  Sdfar  296.  d^^ 
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'Ain  es-Siik  291. 

—  es-Snll&n  129. 

—  es-Sureik  338. 

—  Saweirlyeh  21^ 

—  efc-Tabigha  257. 

—  ei-tameh  177. 

—  efc-TannAr  116. 

—  et-Tln    (Lake    Tiber- 
ias) 257. 

(near  far^fls)  368. 

—  Umm  Butmeh  148. 

el-Jerein  161. 

Babra  133.  143. 

—  Warka  340. 

—  el-Weibeh  176. 

—  el-Wtt'<il  344. 

—  Tald  (JJaUM)  93.  15. 

—  Yebrild  217. 

—  Zahalteh  398. 

—  ez-ZeitAn  262. 
'Ainab  291. 
'Aineita  882. 
'Aintftb  378. 
'Aiyeh  260. 

Aiyubidis,  the  Izxxv.     . 
JJalou  CAin  Y&ld)  96. 
'Ajeilit  Bedoins  166. 
'iUfiltdn  341. 

'AJjeb  336. 

'Ajian  118. 

'Ajdr  124. 

'Akaba  318. 

'Akabet  el-Jenina  393. 

—  el-Jerad  127. 

—  el-Ldseb  298. 
Akakir,  the  391. 
'Aker  Kflf  486. 
Akh^ar  150. 


.409. 
'Aklr  (Ekrou)  13. 
'Akka  (Acts,  Aecho)  284. 
'Akkari  871. 
AJOtadiofu,  tbe  415. 
'Akdbar  353. 
Akrdmandra  896. 
Akrotfri,    Peninsula   of 

898. 
'Aktlr  14. 
'Ikiira  3U. 
Al^mbra  401. 
Al&win  Beduiaa  312. 
'Aleih  288. 
Aleppo  (^aleb)  977. 
Al^thriko  402. 
Alexcmdreion  180. 
Alexandreftte  865. 
Alexandria  4. 
Alexandria   Scabiosa 

(AlexMidretta)  866. 
Alexandrosisne  (lakande- 

rdneh)  271. 
'Alii  Oaliph.lxzxii. 


Alm&  (near  Beirdt)  340. '^r  Moab  (Babba)  154. 


—  (near  Safed)  262. 
Altyn  K5pra  438. 
el'Am&ka  177. 
Amana  (Baradi)  800. 
Amamts  Mtm$  865. 
'Am&ra  434. 
Amatha  (Hamft)  372. 
— ,  Sprincs  of  161.  241. 
AmathuM  998. 
Amida  (Di&rbekr)  423. 
el-'Amk  367.  386. 
'Amka'270.  274. 
'Amkeid  339. 
Amkhlneh  378. 
Amm&n  fRahbath  Am- 

mon)  145. 
Ammockosto*  404. 
AmmoniteSj  tiM  Ixxvi. 
AmoriUs^  the  Ixzvi. 
Amos,  the  Prophet 

IxxviU. 
'Amri  169. 

Amrit  (Marathiu)  35|S. 
'Amwas  (Enmutus,  NicO' 

poUt)  16. 
.dm#Mon  Pedion  (el-^Amk) 

Anada  381. 

Ananiah  (Beit  Hanlna) 

96. 
An&ta  (Anathoth)  97. 
Ineh  436. 

'Aneseh  Bednins  lix. 
Angolnmi  410. 
Anklisides  401. 
Annfibeh  13.  16. 
^-An«&riyeh  376. 


Akhiropfatos,  Convent  ofJAnUlciyeh  (Antioeh)  387. 


Aniaradvs  (Tartds)  857. 
Antelyas  28^. 
Anti-Libanus,  the  xlviii. 
AnHoeh  (Ant&kiyeh)  386. 
— ,  Lake  of  893. 
— ,  Plain  of  367. 
Anthehtia  Jiygdonia  (Ke- 

^ibin)  436. 
Antiochui  Ep^haneM 

Ixzix. 
Antipatris  339. 
Antiquities  o. 
Antoniniana  233. 
AnloninupoUi  (¥er&n- 

shehr)  433. 
An|dra  386.  840. 
Anturin  335. 
'Anza  236. 
Apamea  (KaTat  el-Mu^ik) 

374. 
Apheea  (Khirbet  Afka) 

341. 
Apolhnia  (Arsdf)  389. 
lApostlM'  gprinf  1^. 


'Arab  el-Men&^ireh  (Be- 

duins)  241. 
Araba  181.  176. 
Arabic  Alphabet  xxxii. 

—  Language  xxxi. 

—  Literature  Ixxii. 

—  Vocabulary  xxxvii. 
'Arabist&n  xlvii. 
Arabs,  the  Ixxzi.  Iriii. 
Aradut  (Buad)  866. 
'Ar'&lr  (Aroer)  153. 
'Ar&k  el-Emir  149. 

—  el-MenshJyeh  118. 
AramoBant,  the  Ixzvi. 

Araneh  344. 

Arbela  iArbtfil^Brhil)  428. 

—  (Irbid)  257, 
ArchtUxU  (BuseiUyefa) 

130. 
Archeknu  Izzz. 
Architecture,  Arabic 

xo^riii. 
— ,  Christian  zaviii. 
— ,  Hebrew  zovi. 
Ar4  'Abdallih  153. 

—  'Akluk  341. 

—  el-Bethen!yeh  169. 

—  el-Fedayein  169. 
Ardtmia  (Mahv  el-Barr 

,ghdt)  275. 
'Ireiyi  288. 
el-Aremeh  149. 
AreopoU*  (Babba)  154. 
Argni  428. 
Arimaihaea  13. 
AHndOa  (Gharandel)  178. 
el-'Arish  (RMnoeolura) 

132. 
Ari$tobulus  I.  Izzz. 
I'Arkdb  el^XaUlba'  158. 
'Arit  394.      * 
-,  River  268. 
Amon  (Mdjib)  164. 
'Arndn  39(). 
Arotr  ('Ar'ilr)  163. 
'Arrabdneh  2U. 
Ars^  (ApdUmia)  288. 
Art,  History  of  zov. 
Ar^  110. 
Artdf  14. 
el-'Asaliyeh  168.^ 
Atahnanos  (Hanr&n)  456. 
AstaUm  CAskalin)  138. 
Asceticism,  ifoslem 

Ixzii. 
Aseka  (Tell  Zakarya)  124. 
Ashdod  (Esdiid)  1^. 
Ather,  Tribe  of  IzzvU. 
Ashkenaaim  (J«W0) 

Ixiii. 
el-AshnkfSyeh  (Wadi  el- 

'Ajem)158.  -      -  - 
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el-Ashrafiyeh  (Wadi 

BaTad&)  838. 
Ashtaroth  159. 
Ashur  (Beit  Sahflr)  107. 
— ,  Ruins  437.  * 
'Askalftn  (Ascalm)  123. 
'Asknr  (Bvehar)  224. 
— ,  PlSTti  of  248. 
Asochi»  (Pknn  of  Zebn- 
ton;  243. 

AspJtaUiHs  (Dead  Sea)  132. 

Assassins,  the  Ixxiii. 
Ixxziii. 

Asaur  (AsJutr)  427. 

u4«yrta  416. 

Astarte,  Worship  of  269. 

Astromeriti  410. 

AtabyHon  (Tabor)  260. 

'Atan  109. 

'AUra  217.  226. 

At'arothAdar  (Khithti  el- 
'Atara)  216. 

—  Gad  CAAtards)  163. 
'Ateibeh  321^. 
'AtWit  286. 

'Xm  166. 

'Att&rfls  (Aiaroih)  153. 

'Aiidallah  219. 

AttranUis  Izzjc.  156. 

el-'Auwat!n  274. 

'Awerta  219. 

♦Aydn  el-Buweitideh  176. 

—  el-Haramiyeh  217, 

—  Kara  16. 

—  ilds&  (Mt.  Nebo)  153. 
(aear  Saez)  189. 

—  es-Sa'di  243. 
el-'Azarlyeh  (Bethany) 

126. 
'Af  mdt  231. 
Axolos'(Asndod)  123. 

Ba'abda  296. 
Ba'abdAt  287. 
Ba'aklin  291. 
BaalOad  (Ha§bclya)  291. 
Ba'al  -Shaman  269. 
Ba'albek  (HeliopoHs)dQA. 
Ba'dltU  269. 
Bab  416. 
el-Bab  197. 
B4b  es-l^k  175. 

—  et-Tumm  160.  258. 

—  el-Wad  16. 
Baba  'Amr  870. 
Baba  Ourgnr  429. 
Babis,  the  235. 
Babbfla  170. 

Babylon  (Bii>el,  Bttbilu) 

Babfiwia  413. 
i}ff(far«(17ahr  el-Milk)  359. 
Baghdad  439. 


Baghdad  Railway  411. 
Bahais,  the  236. 
Bahr  'Akaba  318. 

—  Lih  (Dead  Sea)  132. 
Bahrat  Antaklteh  392. 

—  eKAsh^ari  159. 

—  el-'Ateibeh  322. 

—  el-Bfajjeh  158. 

—  el-Hflleh  362. 

—  eI-]fcheit(LakeHd)eh) 
262. 

Baidar  296. 
Baiiher  (Bittir)  14. 
Baithogabra  (Beit  Jibtin) 

Bakafra  336.  341. 

Bakh^a  353. 

Baklneh  270. 

Bakshish  zxvii. 

BaHcdba  429. 

Bak'dza  376. 

Baianaia  (Baniy&B)  358. 

Baiata  219. 

BdhiM  (Ba'jUbek)  334. 

Baldwin  I.,  II.  Ixxxiv. 

Bc^li'Rds  'm. 

Balis  (Bski  Meskeneh) 

435. 
Balsora  (Ba$ra)  434. 
el-Bald'a  216. 
Bambyke  (SCembij)  418. 
Ban  336. 
Baniyas  (Baianaia)  358. 

—  (Caesarea  PhiNppi) 

Banks  xi. 
Bar  Cochba  Ixxxi. 
elrBara  374. 
Baramiyeh  278. 
Bara'shit  261. 
BarbaUssm  (Eski  Meiske- 

neh)  436. 
Barbara  122. 
el-Barddni,  Brook  296. 
el-Barid  186. 
Barja  279. 
Barsip  433. 
Bardk,  the  291. 
el-BarOk  396. 
Bashan  (HaarEn)  155. 
Ba.silicas  'xoviii. 
Basim  381. 
Ba^ra  484. 
el-Ba^sa  270. 
Bassorah  (Ba|ra)  404. 
Batanaea  156.  Ixxx. 
Baths  XXX. 
el-Batiha  256. 
Batir'2&l. 
Ba(n  el-Ohdl  150. 
Batrdn  (Botrys)  338. 
Bavian  427. 
Bayir,  District  of  361. 


Baitears  xxvili. 

Bazeir  383. 

B^dains,  the  xxix.  Mii. 

Beeroth  216. 

BeersMba  (Bir  es-8eba') 

170. 
Beggars  xxyi. 
Behamddn  286. 
Behio  377. 
el-Beida  186. 
BeUaa  866. 
Beirdt  (Bmvtus)  279. 
Beisan  (Beth  Sheian)  2iO. 

130. 
Beit  'Atab  14. 

—  Dejan  11.  16.  18. 

—  ed-Din  391. 

—  Hanina  (Andntah)  96. 

—  Handn  119. 

—  ft)a225. 

—  Iksa  18. 

—  Imrin  286. 

—  Iskahii  116. 
Jabr  el-Fok8ni  127. 

et-Tahitel  127. 

—  jaia  100. 

—  el-Jeioai  14. 

—  Jenn  267. 

—  Jibrin  (Baithopabra) 
116. 

—  Kad  344. 

—  el-Karm  164. 

—  Lahja  133. 

—  Lahm  101. 

—  Laya  292. 

—  Lid  226. 

—  el-Ha  (Daphne)  391. 

—  el-Makdis  (Jerusalem) 
80. 

—  Meri  287. 

—  Nak^ba  17. 

—  NetiKf  124. 

—  Ndba  16.  96. 

—  er-Rfts  161. 

—  Sitfafa  16.  99. 

—  Sahdr  en^l^asara  107. 

—  Sdr  112. 

—  ta'amir  111. 

—  Tulma  97. 

—  timmar  112. 

-^  'Ur  el-F6ka  18. 
et-Tahia  18. 

—  Uzin  225*. 
Beita  219. 
Bettima  267. 

Beitin  (Bethel)  217.  98. 
B^kfeiya  286. 
Beldeh  (Paltta)  359. 
Beled  428. 

—  esh-Sheikh  840. 
Beleramdn  381. 
Bel/ort  (Karat   ASh-8bt 

kSf)  290*. 
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Beltkh,  RWer  420.  414. 
el-Belk&  137. 
Bellapaia,  Conv.  of  409. 
Belluran  861. 
Btlm  (Kahr  Ka'mein) 

234. 
Belvoir  (Kdkab  el-Hawa) 

224. 
Bemekkln  288. 
Beni  Na'im  Beduins  171. 

—  ^akhr  Beduins  Ix. 
Ber^amin^  Tribe  of 

Ixxvii. 
Berbara  339. 
Berdela  130. 
Berian  (Berothai)  332. 
Berja  340. 
Berna  381. 
Beroea  379. 

Berothai  (Beritan)  322. 
Berriyet  er-Ramleh  16. 
cl-Berweh  236. 
Berytus  (Beirdt)  282. 
Berzeh  323. 
Berzelho  217. 
Beshindelaya  376. 
BeshSr,  Emir  292. 
Bessima  323. 
Beads  288. 

Beth-arabah  (Bittir)  14. 
Baal-Jfeon  163. 

—  Haccer«m  111. 

—  Eaggtm  227. 

—  Hogla  (Ka?r  Hajleh) 
134. 

Boron  (Beit  TJr)  18. 

—  -jetimoth  132. 

—  iW«»ra*  (Tell  Nimrdn) 
137. 

—  Shan  or 

—  Shean  (Beisan)  240. 

—  Shemesh  ('Ain  Shems) 
14. 

Zaehariah  112. 

Zur  (Beit  Sdr)  112. 

Bethabara  130.' 131. 

Bethany    (el-'Azar5yeh) 
126. 

Bethar  (Biltir)  14. 

Bethel  (Beitfn)  217. 

Bethelia  (Beit  Labia)  124. 

Bethlehem  101. 

Bethlehem  (German  Co- 
lony) 242. 

Bethtaida  (et-Tell)   256, 
257. 

Bethtaiah  (Misilieh)  227. 

Beybare  Ixxxv. 

Beyrout  (Beirdt)  281. 

Bezabde  (Jesiret  lb  a 
'Omar)  424. 

Bezga  861. 

Bez'dn  335.  341. 


Biddn  96. 

Bidy&s  274. 

elBika'  296. 

Bint  tJmm  Jebeil  261. 

B!r  Aba  Sttweira  213. 

Yciseh  245. 

—  'Adas  287. 

—  el-'Aineiziyeh  110. 

—  Aiydb  16. 

—  el-'Aneixlyeh  13. 

—  el-Bed4w5yeh236.243. 

—  ed-Derej  109. 

—  9a9&9&  171. 

—  ^assan  279. 

—  el-Jedid  364. 

—  Kadismd  99. 

—  el-Keniseh  236. 

—  Lekiyeh  170. 

—  Maryam  242. 

—  el-Mokeoneh  170. 

—  Nebalk  97. 

—  es-Safsaf  124. 

—  es-Sakati  170. 

—  es-Seba'  (Beertheba) 
170. 

—  fihehadeh  178. 

—  esh-Shems  136. 

—  esh-Shunnar  203. 

—  Sukeiriyeh  171. 

—  es-8weid  245. 

—  ez-Zeit  217. 
Bira  CBirejik)  419. 
Birds  lyi. 
el-Bireh  216. 
Birejik  419. 
Birin  371. 

Birket  el-'Arrdb  112. 

—  Bint  es-Snltan    111. 

—  el-Jamds  15. 

—  el-Jisb  261. 

—  el-Eazsazin  114. 

—  el-fehalil  171. 

—  Kdfin  112. 

—  Ileskana  252. 

—  Mdsa  127. 

—  Bam  (Phiala)  266. 

—  es-Sultan  114. 
Tawla  148. 

Birs,  Birs  Nimrdd  483. 

Bismyah  (Udnun)  433. 

Bitlis  426. 

Bittir  (Bethcarabah)  14. 

Biydd  es-Seid  271. 

Bkarkasbeh  341. 

Bkeiyifeh  292. 

Bkerki  286. 

Blanca  Ouarda  (Tell  es- 

Sadyeh)  124. 
Bleideh  268. 
Blozeh  335. 
Bldd&n  324. 
Boat,  Field  of  107, 
Boferttn  382. 


Boht&n,  Mts.  424. 

—  Su  (KmirUe*)  424. 
Borti^  433. 

Boeor  144. 

Bofra  (Bostra)  162. 

--,  Little  (Baseira)  177. 

Bostrenus    (Nahr    el- 
'Auwalf)  278.  290. 

Botrys  (Batrdn)  338. 

Bozrah  (Baseira)  177. 

Bread  xix. 

Brindisi  3. 

Brisat  341. 

Brammana  287. 

Bruttus  (Nahr  el-Barid) 
366. 

Bsheitiyeh  382. 

Bsherreh  335. 

Bteddin  291. 

Buffavento,  Castle   of 
403. 

el-BuJak  361. 

el-Bukei'a  (near  Jerusa- 
lem) 15.  99. 

—  (Desert  of  Judah) 

—  (near  Bs-Salt)  143. 
Bulgurlu  411. 
Bttlunyds  (Baniyas)  358. 
Barak  169. 

el-Burak  (Pools  of  Solo- 
mon) 108. 
BuMir  119. 
Burj  el-Arb'ain  337. 

—  Beittn  98. 
el-Beya^eh  271. 

—  el-Bezzak  356. 

—  el-Far'a  224. 

—  el-Hawa  274. 

—  el-Khi^r  275. 

—  el-Magharibeh  337. 

—  el-Meshti  338. 

—  er-Bak$eh  386. 

—  Ras  en-Nahr  337. 

—  Saflta  356. 

—  es-Sebi'  337. 

—  es-Seraya  837. 

—  esh- Sheikh  'Affan 
338. 

Barka  (near  Deir  Diwan) 

98! 
Burka  (near  Sebastieh) 

Barkash  296. 
Buseiliyeh  (Archelai$) 

130. 
Bu^eira  (Boxrah)  177. 
Ba^r  el-Harir!  144. 
Bustan  esh-Sheikh  278. 
el-Bnweib  197.  213. 
Buyuk  Karatshai  364. 
Byblos  (Jebeil)  339. 
Bzummar  340. 
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Oaesarea  (el-Kaisariyeh) 

237.  •     * 

—  PAt7^)p<(B&niya8)264. 
Cafartoha  (Eafr  Tab)  16. 
Caiflfa  (Haif&)  230. 
Calah  (l^imrad)  427. 
Calamas  (Kalamdn)  888. 
CallirrTioS  '(Hammdm  ez- 

Zar&)  153.' 
CiOneh  (Nippw)  433. 
Camels  Iv.  187. 
Cana  (Eafr  Kennft)  251. 
CanaanUetj  the  Ixxvi. . 
Oapemaim  (Tell  Hiim) 

258. 
Caphtor  119. 
CapitoliM  (Beit  er-Bas) 

161. 
Carchemish  419. 
Carmel,  Mt.  230. 
Carrhae  (Harran)  420. 
Catale  de  Qezin  (Jezzin) 

290. 
^Makiara  (el-Mukhtara) 

291. 

—  Saint  Giles  (Binjil) 
218. 

—  Somelaria  Templi  (ea- 
Semtriyeh)  270. 

Cauites,  the  416. 
Caitellum  Peregrinorum^ 

or 
Cattle  of  the  PUarinu 

CAthlit)  236. 
Castles,  Frank  zcix. 
Castrum  Harenkh  386. 

—  Merghatum(el-UeTli&b) 
369. 

Caverns  xcv. 

Cedar  Monntain    (Jebel 

el-Arz)  382. 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  333. 
Chalcis  (Einnesrin)  381. 
ChaMaeane^  the  416. 
Chalxu  (Enweik)  377. 
Chalyhon  (Helb'dn)  824. 
Charonion  891. 
Chasidim  (Jews)  Iziii. 
Cherith  127. 
Chetulloth  (Iksai)  245. 
Choraiin  (Eerazeh)  258. 
Chotroet  II.  Ixxxi. 
Chritt^  Birth  of  Ixxx. 
Christian  Sects  Ixi. 
Chronological  Table 

Ixxxviii. 
Chryiorrhoai  (Barada) 

—  (Wadi  Jerash)  139. 
Ghnrch,  Armenian  Ixii, 
^,  Chaldffian  Ixii. 
•— ,  (Coptic  Ixi. 
--,  Greek  Cath.  Ixii. 


Church,  Greek  Orth.  Ixi. 
— ,  Latin  (Bom.  Cath.) 

Ixii. 
— ,  Syrian  Cath.  Ixii. 
— ,  Syrian  Jacobite  Ixi. 
Churches,  Frank  xcix. 
Ch^troi  (Eythrea)  406. 
Cigars  xxix. 
Circnmcision  Ixiv. 
Cisterns  xcv. 
CUtwnUXi. 
Climate  xlix. 
Cobe  (el  Eubab)  16. 
OoeUtyria  Ivi.  296. 
QoSee  xxix. 

—  Houses  xxix. 
Coins,  Ancient  o. 
Colonia  Augusta  (Sidon) 

276. 
Colonies,  German  10. 11. 

70.  230.  235.  242. 
— ,  Jewish  10.  13. 14.  15. 

I.  70.  230.  236. 
Commagene  421. 
Conducted  Tours  xii. 
Conna  (Bas  Ba'albek)  369 
Conttantia  120. 

—  (BaiamU)  406. 
Comtantina  (Tartils)  357. 
Constantinople  4. 
Consulates  xxiv. 
Convents  xvii. 
Coreura  (EerkAk)  429. 
Costumes  Ixiv. 
Credit,  Letters  of  xi. 
Crocodile  Biver  (Xahrez- 

Zerki)  237. 
Oroeodilopolit  (MamAs) 

237. 
Cross,  Monastery  of  the 

92. 

—  Mountain  (Stavro- 
voAno)  401. 

Crusades  Ixxxiii. 
Ctetiphon  434. 
Ounaxa  436. 
Custom  House  xxiv. 
Customs.  Moslem  Ixiv 
Cyprus  393. 

Dabbils  aiak  211. 
Daberath  (D'ebAriyeh) 

249. 
Dabdra  268. 
Da'el  158. 
Dagony  Cult  of  119. 
e^-bahariyeh  170.  » 

Dahr  el-Eo^fb  332. 

—  esh-Sfiuweir  288. 
Dahrst  er-Bumman  138. 
ed-Dakakin  153. 

D41i  (IddUon)  401. 
Daiiyet  el-Earmal  233. 


DamatoQs  296. 
Administration  304. 
Ager  Damatcenu*  321. 
el-'Akrabani  316. 
el-'Amara  Suburb  316. 
Bab  el-'Amara  316. 

—  el-Berid  317. 

—  el-Feradis  316. 

—  el-Ferej  316. 

—  Jeirfln  319. 

—  Eisan  314. 

—  es-8aiam  316. 

—  esh-Sherki  315. 

—  Tiima  31&. 

—  ez-Ziyadeh  319. 
Bakers'  Shops  305. 
Banks  809. 
Barbers  305. 
Baths  800. 

Bauwabet  AlUh  814. 
BazAABS  299.  805. 

Ass  Market  807. 

Booksellers  309. 

Box  Makers  315. 

Camel  Market  307. 

Cloth  810. 

Coppersmiths  808. 

Cotton  812. 

Drapers  809. 

Fruit  307. 

Goldsmiths  810. 

Greek  806. 

Joiners  810.  815. 

Long  811. 

Saddle  Market  307. 

Shoemakers  810. 

Silk  311. 

Spice  Market  812. 

Turners  812. 

Water  Pipes  809. 
Bein  es-Silrein  816. 
Beramkeh  Stat.  293. 
Burial  Grounds,  Mos- 
lem 814. 
Caf^s  298. 

Christian  Quarter  815. 
Citodel  808. 
City  Wall  814. 
Confectioners  805. 
Criminal  Court  307. 
ed-Dahdah,  Cemetery 

of  816. 
Derb  el-Mustakim  811. 
East  Gate  815.' 
Bnglish  Hospital  316. 
GhTita  800. 
Ha^ira  315. 
l^ammam  ed-Der- 
•  wishiyeh  312. 

—  el-Ehaiyatfn  310. 

—  el-Eishlbi  810. 

—  el-ftalikeh  J12. 
Hotels  298.     d^^ 
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DanuuioiM: 

House  of  AAanias  315. 

—  of  As'&d  Pash%  811 

—  of  Nsamam  the  Sy- 
rian 815. 

HukU  Quarter  318. 
Jebel  K&syiln  321. 
Jews'  (Quarter  303. 
Jes!d  m 
Jdbar  321. 

Kabr  SalSbeddin  320. 
&adeid  Stat.  298.  314. 
Kanawit  Suburb  312. 
Khan  As'ad  Pasha  311. 

—  el-Gumruk  809. 

—  el-Hartr  8i0. 

—  Suleimtn  Pasha 
311. 

Kubbet  el-Arba'in  821. 
lazarist  Monastery  315. 
Leper  House  815. 
Ha^allet  el-Farrftin 

m. 

Makbaret  Bfth  es-Sa- 

ghir  314. 
Meadow  Lakes  332. 
Medreseh  of  Melik  e^- 
.     Zahir  Beibars  820. 
— 'el-'Omariyeh  320. 

—  es-Siuftniyeh  313. 

—  es-Someisattyeh320. 
Meidin  Suburb  313. 
Merj,  the  321.  _ 
Military  Seriii  fXB, 
MOSQUSB  308. 

jami'  ed-Dei^ishi- 
yeh  312. 

—  el-Idein  813. 

—  el-Jerah  814. 

—  el-KharrfttIn  312. 

—  Menjik  318. 

—  el-Mu'allak  316. 

—  er-Rifa'i  3i3. 

—  e9-Sabflniyeh  313 

—  es-Sanjakdif  3C8. 

—  esh-Sheiban!yeh 
313. 

—  Sid!  Jum&n  318. 

—  el-Umawi  316. 
Ka'at  et-Taniyeh  314. 

—  el-iria  814. 
Mastabet  Sa'ded'din 

3i4. 

Mesjid   Sa'deddin 
314. 

Omaiyade  316. 

Shihabeddtn  314. 

es-Sinaniyeh  812. 
NUreddin,  Mausoleum 

of  310. 
Pastry  Cooks  805. 
Place   da   Itouchiriat 

308. 


Dunateua: 
PoUce  Offices  30T. 
Population  803. 
Post  Office  299. 
Public  Gardens  816. 
BsUw&y  Stat.  2d8.  814. 
I^staurants  805. 
St.  John^  Church  of  817. 
St.  Thomas,  Gate  of 

316. 
es-Saiehiyeh  320. 
ScHools  299.  306. 
Serii  Square  307. 
Straight  Street  311. 
Sdk  'All  Pasha  dD7. 

—  el-Arwam  30$. 

—  el-'Asrfiniyeh  309. 

—  el-'Attarfn  312. 

—  ed-Dr&'  310.     ^ 
^  el-Hauiidtyeh  809. 

—  el-Hamlr  307. 

—  el-Harir  310. 

—  el4cmai  307: 

—  el-Kabkabin  310. 

—  el-Khaiy4tin  810. 

—  el-Kharra{Sn  312. 

—  el-Kumeiieh  30iB. 

—  cl-4utn  812. 

—  el-fiidhatiyeh  811. 

—  en-Fahhasin  3pS. 

—  es-SinJlniyeh  3l8. 

—  es-Surfij!yeh  807. 

—  e^Tawiieh  311.812. 
Tekkiyeh  821. 
Telegraph  299. 
Tomb  of  Arsian  315. 

—  of  Beybars  320. 

—  of  BiliU  el-Habeshi 
314. 

—  of  Fatima  314. 

—  of  Mnhieddin  Ibn 
el-'Arabi  320. 

—  of  St.  George  814. 

—  of  Saladin  WJO. 
T6ra  820. 
Town  Hall  307. 
Triumphal  Arch  309. 
Vegetables  306. 

Dan  (Tell  el-Kadi)  *M. 
— ,  Tribe  of  I'xxvii. 
Dana  (near  Ma'arret  en- 

No^man)  876. 
—  (near  Turmanin)  8S5. 
Daphne  (Beit  el-l^&)  891. 
Dara  425. 

Dara-AnmtatiopolU  425. 
Dareiya  157. 
Darit  Izzeh  885. 
Daroma  121. 
DdrUm  (Deir  el-Sfelah) 

121. 
David  Ixxvii.  „  .  ^ 

David's  Well  100.     °^  "^ 


Dawani  853. 
Dead  Sea  132. 
Debayeh  286. 
Debbet  el-Kei44  212. 

—  er-Eaml*eh  2ll. 
Debelbet  Sheikh  Ahmed 

21. 
DOdf  170. 
Debdriyeh  (Daberaih) 

249. 
DecapolU  Ixxx. 
DeftetlE  408. 
Deif&n  291. 
ed-Deir  CAkaba)  218. 

—  (on  the  Euphn^te0)435. 

—  (Petrayi85. 
(near  tarihi)  261. 

Deir  'Aban  14. 

—  el-'Abfid  165. 

—  el-A^mar  882. 

—  Aiydb   (nea^  AmwEs) 
16. 

(9auranj  i59. 

—  'Ali  144. 

—  el-Arba'in  Hebron) 
114. 

(Sinai)  1 

—  el-'Asha\r  * 
-'Atiyeh  i  _ 

—  el-BeUhjVdHhn)  1ft. 
-^  Besin  ?7o.  289. 

—  Bkerki  34a 

—  ei-Bust&n  20S. 

—  el-ButuBpL  1^4. 

—  Dai^n  376. 

—  ed-Dibbin  124. 

—  Dlwan  98. 

—  Dfisi  136. 

—  el-Ferdis  371. 

—  Hafif  435. 

—  Hamallah  386. 

—  el-H»lab  224. 

—  Ibn  'Obeid  136. 

—  Jemai  3^j. 

—  el-Kal'a  287. 

—  el-iamar  291. 

—  Kandn  (near' I^aikka;^- 
cus)  298.  3!a. 

(near  Tyr|)274. 

—  eI-K«flcafel]^288. 

—  el-Kh«tdr  {' 

—  Mar  Jl^jiS  \ 

MErOn  T 

Ted^us  tiw.^. 

tuhannl  ISL 
HidWK  lS4. 

—  Mukuri^in  823. 

—  el-Musallabeh  91 

—  ITakhkAltf  US. 

—  mieh  m, 
^  Beifan  aa. 

~  SaAbil  m. 
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I>eir  Seita  376. 
*-  Senan  165. 

—  esli-Sharkiyeh  168. 
^  esh-Sheikh  14. 

—  Slieraf  226. 

—  Shillikh  163. 

—  es-Sik  136. 

—  Sim'an  385. 

—  et-Treif  165. 

—  YMn  94. 

—  ez-Zdr  436. 

—  ez-Znbeir  166. 
Deishdn  262. 
Belapais,  Convent  of  409. 
Deiata  262. 

Deli  'Abbas  429. 
ed-Demein  149. 
Der'a  (Edrei)  145. 
Dera'a  174. 
Deraman  368.. 
Dei'at  (Der'a)  146. 
Derb  Fii'aun  189. 

—  el-Ghazawit  322. 

—  el-Hajj  167.  161.  213. 
Detdara,  the  263. 
Derieto  119.  122. 
Der'dn  340. 
Dervishes  Ixziii.     . 
Dhit  el*HaJj  160. 
Dhekir  f69. 
DiadocMy  the  Ixxix. 
Diirbekr  (AnUda)  422. 
Dib&n  (DU>on)  153. 
Dibl  260. 

JHbon  (DIban)  163. 

Dibseh  435. 

Didi  158. 

ed  Dijleh  413. 

Dikomo  409. 

Dim&n  335. 

JHmaslfi  (Damascus)  301. 

Dimishk  (Damascus)  800. 

Dimreh  119. 

Diocaetatea  (Qaflftlriyeh) 

DiomoUi  (Lydda)  11. 
Diy&m,  the  429. 
ed-Diydra  322. 
Doeus  CAin  Ddk)  129. 
DogRiver  (Nahr  el-Kelb) 

Dogs  Iv. 

Dck(Doeus)  129. 
Domestic  Animals  Iv. 
DopMah  192. 
Dor  (Tanjdra)  236. 
J)ora^. 
ed-Ddra  286. 
ed-Ddsak  178. 
Ddf&n  (Dothan)  ^m. 
Dragomans  xvii. 
Dress  xzi. 
Druse  Mts.  156. 


Druses,  the  Ixxiv.  292. 
Ddma342. 
Dummar  298.  321. 
Mr  KurigaUu  436. 

—  Sharruktn  (Ehors&- 
bad)  427. 

Ddris  322. 
Dustrei  236. 
Duweineh  154. 

Ebal,  m,  224. 
el-Ebteiha  256. 
Zcdiii»a  *(Z!b)  270. 
Edar^  Tower  of  107. 
Ediua  (Urfa)  420. 
EdomiteSf  the  Ixxvi. 
Edrei  (Der'a)  154. 
Efflon  (TeU  en-Nejileh) 

Effra' CliedAin  Silih)  160. 

Ehden  384.       ' 

Eibek  Ixxxv. 

Ekron  clkir)  13. 

El  269.      * 

Elah,  Valley  of  124. 

Ektth  f  Akabn)  213.      . 

Elealeh  (fi:hirbet  el-'AI) 

150. 
Ekazar^  Tomb  of  219. 
EleutheropolU  (Beit  Ji- 

brin)  117. 
Eleutheros  (Nahr  el-Ee 

Mr)  355. 
El^ah,  Monastery  of 

Elim  190. 

Blisha,  Spring  of  129. 

— ,  Tomb  of  225. 

Eljl  175. 

Ettatar  (Senkereh)  433. 

Eloth  CAkaba)  213. 

Emath  Epiphania  (Ham&) 

372. 
Emeia  (Horns)  370. 
el-Emgheiyir'l61. 
Emhardi  374. 
Emmaus  16.  96. 

—  JVtcopoKa  ('Amw&s)  16. 
Enddr  (Endor)  245. 
Enfeh  333. 
Engannim  227. 
Engedi  ('Ain  Jid5)  171. 
Eivj&9a  177. 
EnkJmi  406. 
Ephremn,  Tribe  of  Ixxvii, 
Ephraih  100. 
Epiphania  (Hama)  872. 
Epfskopi  9^. 
Erbil  (ArbaHl,  Arbela) 

428. 
Er€ch  (Warka)  433. 
Erek  354. 
Erfeidi  385. 


Erl^ab  368. 
Eril^a  154. 
Eriha  (Jericho)  128. 
Erkiyeh  382. 
Erzerum  ^. 
Escorts  xxvi. 
Esdraelon  (Jezreel.  Zer- 
nn)  244. 

—  (Plain  of  Jexreel)  227. 
Etdrelom  (Zer'in)  244. 
Esddd  (Ashdod)  122. 
Esfiya  232. 

Eshcol  116. 
Eshtnun  269. 
— ,  Temple  of  278. 
Eski  Haleb  381. 

—  Meskeneh  436. 

—  Mosul  425. 

—  Sei^j  419. 

—  Sham  (Bo^ra)  162. 
Etam  109. 

Etham  125. 
Euphrate*  413.  435. 
Evrfkhou  410. 
Exploration  Fund,  Pal- 
estine 0. 
Ezra  Ixxix. 
Ezra'  (Zoroa)  144. 
el-'Ezziyeh  271. 

Fakra  341. 

Famagusta  403. 

Famiya  874. 

Fara  262. 

el-Farasa  184. 

Fast  Ixxi. 

FatimHeti  the  Ixxxiii. 

Fatireh  874. 

Fauna  Iv. 

el-Feifeh  174. 

Feira^,  Oasis  of  195. 

FeishaUr  425. 

el-F^4  185. 

Fellflja  436. 

el-Fendakdm!yeh  227. 

Field  of  'Peas  100. 

el-Fijeh  823. 

Fikeh  369. 

Filfll  426. 

Flavia   Neapoli*    (Nabu- 

lus)  220. 
Flint  Implements  xov. 
Flora  lii. 
Francht  Oarde.  Castle  of 

278. 
Frank   Mountain    (Jebel 

el-Fureidis)  110. 
Franks,  the  lix. 
el-Frat  (Euphrates)  413. 
el-Fdleh  240. 
Fum  el-Mizab  338. 
Funerals  Ixv.    QIC 
Pureidis  237.     ^ 
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Qabala  (Jebeleh)  359. 
Oabatha  (Jeb&U)  243. 
Gabriel^s  Sprinf  249. 
Oady  Tribe  of  Ixxyii. 
Oadara  (Oerasia)  256. 

—  (Oezer)  14. 

—  (Mukeis)  161. 

—  (es-SaH)  137. 
— ,  Sprincf  of  241. 
el-Oftim  486. 
OaUUt  Ixxx.  253. 
Oata,  Cape  887. 
Gath  124. 

—  'Htphtr  (el-He«khed) 
•  261. 

Gatim  428. 

GmtgamOa  (AHuia)  428. 

GaukmitU  (JAlia)  166. 

268.  Ixxx. 
Gaxa  (Ghaszeh)  119. 
Geba  (JebaO  96. 
Gebal  (Jebeil)  389. 
Gebalen€  (Jeb41)  177. 
Gedor  (Khirbet  JedClr) 

112. 
Gehenna  (Hinnom  V«I- 

ley)  81. 
Genne$ar.  Plain  of  (el- 

Ghuweir)  267. 
Gennetaret  or 
Gennezar^   Lake  of  (Ti' 

b€ria$y  254. 
Genoa  o. 
Geographer  xlvii. 
Geology  li. 

Gerar  (Umm  Jerar)  121. 
Gerasa  (Jerash)  130. 
Gergesa  256. 
Geritim.  ML  (Jebel  et- 

Tdr)  m. 
Geroda  (JerAd)  843. 
Gethsemane  75. 
Gezer  (Tell  Jeaer)  13. 
el-Gh&b  el-^Oleh  374. 
Ohabftghlb  (^anran)  158. 

—  (near  Palmyra)  364. 
Ghadtr  236. 
el-Ghajar  371. 
Gbarandel  (AHndela)nS. 
Gharira  168. 
Ghar&rat  el-Kiblfyeh  169. 

—  esh-Shemaliyeh  169. 
el-Gharb  288. 

Gharz  162. 
Ghasm  162. 
Gbass&n  165. 
Gbawarineb  Beduins 

lix. 
Gbastr  340. 
el-Gb&ziyeb  275. 
Gbazzeb  (Gasa)  120. 
■»1-Gh6r  (Jordan  Valley) 

131. 


INDEX. 

Gb6r  ef-S&fiyeh  174. 
Ghusta  3l0. 
el-Gbuw«ir  (Geimt$ar) 

2iyr. 

GibMh  o/Bei%^amin  9&216. 

—  0/  God  93. 

—  0/  Saul  98. 

Gibelin  (Beit  Jibrtn)  116. 
Gibeon  (el-J!b)  97. 
GibM  (Jebeil)  339. 
GtWte$,  the  m. 
Gilboa  MU.    (Jebel    Fu- 

kd'a)  244. 
Giiead  136. 
Gilgal  131. 

Giloh  (Beit  J&1&)  ICO. 
Gimto  (Jimzfl)  18. 
Gindctru$  (Jindareis)  367, 
Ginea  (Jenin)  227. 
Giicala  (el-Jish)  261. 
Gloria  in  BxceMs  107. 
Godfrty  d»  Brntitton 

Ixxxiv. 
Golan  268. 
Gdljik,  Lake  428. 
Gophnah  (Jifna)  216. 
Gra^  213. 
Gr^co,  Cape  402. 
Gnmeh  4&. 
Gush  HaUa>  (el-Jish)  261 
Oyali<8,  Biver  395.  401. 

Habeshi  421. 
Habib  en-Nejiir  387. 
el-Habi8  182. 
Ha^ar  169. 

el-Hadet  (near  BeirAt) 
279.  284.  296. 

—  (near  Bsherreh)  341. 
el-Hadideh  371. 
Haditheh  436. 
el-Ha^theh  12. 
el-Ha^r  (ffatra)  427. 
Hafar  343. 
el-Ha^refa  227. 
Haigai  Ixxix. 

Hagfa  Paraakevi  406. 

—  Varvira  402. 
Higios  Chry0<58tomot4O6. 

—  Dimitrfanos  4lU8. 

—  HerakHa  406. 

—  HUirion  409. 

—  Kend^as  403. 

—  Sozt^menoa  401. 
H&V  425. 

Hai  98. 

Haidara  236. 

Haif&  (Sycaminum)  229. 

Hajar  Berdawil  122. 

—  el-Hubl&  356. 

—  HOsa  208. 

—  er-Rekkab  190. 
Hajit  335. 


Hdkim  BiamriOdh 
'  Ixzxiii. 
Hakl  213. 
d&lat  340. 

Haleb  (Aleppo)  37S. 
fialhAl  112.  • 

Hama  (Samaih)  371. 
el-Ham&4  145. 
Ham&meh  122. 
kamath  (Hama)  873. 
Hambalites,  the  Ixxii. 
Hamdanlde*,  the  Ixxxiii. 
el-H&mi  298. 
Hamtdtyeh  873. 
el-Hammada  436. 
Hammim  060. 
el-Hamm&m  (Beia4a)340. 

—  (near  ed-Deir)  436, 

—  (N.  Syria)  367. 
Hammim  Aiy4b  169. 

—  es-Siknani  145. 

—  ez-Z2r&  (Camrrhoi) 
153. 

el-Hammi  161.  241. 
H&mAl  (Hammon)  271. 
$anak  elLakam  191. 
Hanefites,  the  IxxH. 
el-Hann&neh  236. 
Hannftweh  260. 
Aaram '  Ali  ibn  'Aleiiii230. 

—  Bftmet  el-KhaHl  112. 
Harb  Kelii  371. 
Harb&B^h  376. 
ftarbaU  368. 
el-HarbSyeh  391. 
Harestat  el-Basal  342. 
Aaret  el-Jeneidleh  291. 
■^  Ifejdelaya  336. 

—  Sahen  34a 
H&rim  386.     . 
el-Hiixithiyeh  242. 
ffaro$h»th  242. 
9arra  156. 

Harrin  (Omrhae)  490. 

—  el-'Awimld  322. 
Hardn,  Bill  of  19B. 
ffdriin  er-BmMd  Ixxxiii. 
Hasan  Keif  434. 
^ifbftni,  ftiver  291. 
pifbeiyi  (Baal  Gad)  381. 
HdMtn,  Tomb  of  121. 

ga^rdn  341.  335. 
&88  376. 
da8ta848. 
Hasyi  364. 
Hatra  (el  ^a^r)  427. 
Haor&n,  the  1(^ 
ftawar  385. 
§aw&r  383. 
^awHrah  160. 
Haw&rfn  364. 
kateroth  212. 
el- 
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Hazreh  368. 
Health  zxii. 
Heble$  366. 
Hebrftn  165. 
Hebron  (el-Khaltl)  113. 
Heil&n  378. 
el-Hciyftt  169. 
cl-Hejr  160. 
Hekatospftia  103. 
el-Helalfyeh  278. 
HelbAn  (HeWon)  823. 
"         ifeWiw  JKhan  el-Khul. 

deh)  279. 
Helell  Tepeh  422. 
el-Helif  411. 

ffeliopolii  (Ba'albek)  324. 
'  Hemetm&t  154. 

Memita  (Homf)  370. 
el-Henu  131. 
Meptcmeffon  CAln  et- 

Tabigha  257. 
HeVerat  el-Eebtr  195. 
Bermon,  J£t.  (Jebel  esh 

Sheikh)  298. 
— ,  the  LitUe  (l^ebi  Dahi) 

245. 
Herod  Izxx. 
—  Antipat  Ixxx. 
Hevodium  111. 
Hesban  (ffethbon)  150. 
Hesi  el-Khatt&tin  195. 
el-He«weh  195.' 
Heyaltn  374. 
Hezekidh  Izxyiii. 
Hibb&riyeh  266. 
HierapolU  (Membij)  418. 
nierompcet  (Sheri'at  el- 

Menadireh)  241. 
HiUeh  433. 
ftineh  267. 

Hlnnom,  Valley  of  84. 
ff^ot  (Eal'at  el-^usn) 


Siram^  Tomb  of  260. 

Hinnil  369. 

Hismeh,  Plain  of  213. 

J^istory  Ixxrl. 

Hit  (Is)  436.  414. 

el-Hit  169. 

ffumeiy  the  Ixxvi.  415. 

Hobai  er-Biy&^  114. 

Hod  el-'Asariyeh  126. 

Hd&  160. 

Homm&8  162. 

Aomf  (Bmesa)  370. 

— ,  Lake  Of  (Kadoi)  370. 

JSiJr,  Mi.  186.  ' 

Hereby  Bock  of  208. 

SMm,  the  117. 

Horses  xx- 

Hofiin  Aba  Zenneh  190. 

ffoiea  Ixxviii. 

TTAflhAt  e«-Saf  332.- 


Hospices  xvii. 

Hospitality  xvii. 

Hotels  xvi. 

HHHagH  Ixxxv. 

HAleh,  Lake  (Bahrat  el- 

*  Kheit)  262. 

Hdnin  263. 

Hflf&n  116. 

el-^oseiniyeh  323. 

el-Ha^n,  or 

Hasn  'Ajldn  160. 

—  el-Akr&d  871. 
Huw&ra  219. 
daweit&t  Beduins  213. 
£[uzhu2  165. 

Ibelin  (Tebna)  126. 

Iblecm  (Khirbet  BeFa- 
mch)  227. 

JbrdJUm  Pasha  Ixxxvi. 

IdaUon  (Ddli)  401. 

Idlib  376. 

IdumaetaUy  the  Ixxix. 

IJon  (Merj  'Aydn)  291. 

Iksai  (Ghuulloth)  228. 
245. 

Ikzim  288. 

Imirisu  (Damascas)  301, 

eMmtttneh  169. 

Inkhil  159. 

Inscriptions  o. 

Insects  Mi. 

Intercourse  with  Orient- 
als xxvi. 

lopolU  387. 

'Ir&k  'Arabi  413. 

Irbia  160. 

—  (Arbela)  257. 
Mnjeh  421. 
Iron  (Y&riin)  261. 
Is  (Hit)  436. 
IsaUxh  IxxYlii. 
el-'lsawiyeh  97. 
IshmaOiteSf  the  Ixxxi. 
Iskanderdneh  (Alexan- 

droskene)  271. 
IskenderfLn  (Alexan- 

dretta)  365. 
el-IsUm  Ixvi. 
Ismsilians,  the  Ixxiii. 
Israelites^  the  Ixxvi. 
luachar^  Tribe  of  Ixxvii. 
IseUus  Sinus  865. 
ItabyrioH  (Tabor)  250. 
Ituraea  156. 
lyal  335. 

Jabbok  (Zerka)  139. 
Jabneel  (Jabneh.  Tebna) 

122. 
Jabriyeh  436. 
Jacobites,  the  Ixi. 
Jacob's  Well  219. 


Jadar  (Mukeis)  161. 
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—  of  Pharaoh's 

Daughter  82. 

—  of  St.  Veronica  6(). 

—  of  the  Virgin  74, 


Jerusalem : 
Tombs  of  the  Judges 
90. 

—  of  the  Kings  88. 

—  of  the  Prophets  80. 
Tophet  80. 
TopogTM>l>y  80. 
Tourist  Offices  19. 
Tyropoeon  81.  66. 

Via  Dolorosa  48.  49. 
Vineyard  of  the  Hunter 

77. 
Virgin,  Fountattn  of  the 

— ,  Tomb  of  the  74. 
Viri  GalUaei  77. 
el-Wid  64. 
Wadi  el-J6«  76. 

—  Kattdn  88. 

—  en-Nir  81. 

—  er-Rab&bi  84.  80. 

—  Sitti  Maryam  80. 
Wailing  Place  of  the 

Jews  66. 

Walls,  Ancient  81. 

—,  Present  66. 

Way  of  the  Cross  (Via 
Dolorosa)  48.  49. 

Weeping     of     Christ, 
Scene  of  the  76. 

Wilson's  Arch  66. 

Zacharias,  Pyramid  of « 
82. 

ez-Zahweileh  84. 

Zedekiah,    Cavern    of 
89. 

^^31. 

— ,  Church  of  72. 

— ,  Convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  49. 

— ,  Monast.  of  Mf  72. 

—  Suburb  70. 
Zoheleth,  Stone  of  84. 

Jeshanah  CAin  Sinyi)  217. 
Jesus'  Spring  249. 
Jethro^  Grave  of  251. 
— ,  Valley  of  198. 
Jews,  modem  lix.  Ixiti. 
el-Jezireh  418. 
Jeziret  Fir'aun  818. 
—  Ibn  'Omar  (Bexabde) 

424. 
Jezreel  (Zer'ln)  244. 
-,. Plain   of  (Metj   Ibn 

'Amir)  227. 
Jezztn  290. 
el-Jib  (Oibeon)  97. 
Jibbeh  486. 
.lifna  (Oophnah)  216. 
Jilija  386. 

.limzd  (Gimxo)  12.  18. 
Jindareis  (  Oindarus)  367. 
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JinjSr  243. 
el-Jisb  261. 
Jisr  el-Abya^  371. 

—  Ben&t  Ya'kdb  267. 

—  el-Gbajar  263. 

—  el-Hadld  386. 

—  cl-Hajar  341. 

—  el-4han  241. 

—  cl-Khardeli  290. 

—  el-Maktft'  240. 

—  el-Meisaii  162. 

—  el-Mejdel  374. 

—  el-MiOimi'  160.  224. 
241. 

—  Murad  367. 

—  er-Eummaneh  297.323. 

—  Umm  el-Kanatir  256. 
el-J!ya  278.  * 

Jizeh  (Haaran)  162. 

—  (Eal'at  Ziz&)  149. 
Job,  Monastery  of  (Hau- 

rin)  168. 
Job's  Bath  159. 

—  Stone  169. 

—  Tomb  159. 
J6bar  32L. 

— ,  River  359. 
Joghehah  (Khirbet  Aj- 

beihat)  147. 
John  Bpreanus  I.  Izzx. 
Jokneam  229. 
Jolan  (Oaulanitis)  268. 
Jdlis  124. 
Jappa  (Jaffa)  7. 
el-J6ra  123. 
Jordan  (YardSn,  esh-  Sbe- 

ri^a  el-Kebir)  130. 
— ,  Little  264. 
— ,  Mouth  of  132. 
— ,  Source  of  265. 
Joseph^  House  of  107. 
— ,  Tomb  of  219. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvii. 
Jotiah  Ixxix. 
el-J6z  (Carmel)  283. 

—  (Lebanon)  288. 
el-jaba  177. 
Jubb  'Idin  353. 

—  Yiisuf  227. 
Judaea  Ixxx. 
Judah  (Yutta)  170. 
Judah,  Desert  of  170. 
— ,  Kingdom  of  Izxviii. 
— ,  Tribe  of  Ixxvii. 
el-Judeideh  (near  Acre) 

270. 

—  (near  Damascus)  298. 
Jddi  Mts.  424. 

Judin  (Kal'at  Jiddin) 

274.     • 
JuliaAuffutta  FeUxBerytus 

283. 
JvUas  (Bethsaida)  266. 


Jumeileh  436. 
JQn  'Akkar  856. 
Jflneh  286.  340. 
el-Juneineh  126. 
Jdniyeh,  Plain  of  365. 
Jurf  ed-Dar&wish  150. 
Jdsiyeh  369. 
Juttah  (Yutta)  170. 

%1'^'K  869. 
— ,  Deaert  of  200. 
Kabakltyeh  862. 
el-Rabireh  270. 
Eabr  'Abdall&h  163. 
~  el-'Azar  126. 
H&rAn  186. 

—  Hir&m  260. 

—  es-Sitt  170. 
el-Kabd   (near  Bitiir) 

l2b. 

—  (near  Mukeis)  161. 
Kabosiyeh  862. 
Kadas,  Lake  of  366. 
el-Kadem  168. 
Kaaes  (Kedeth)  262. 
kaduh  370. 

^adisha,  the  335.  337. 
^adita  261. 

Kt^far  NakMm  253. 

—  TankhUm  258. 
el-Kafr  165. 
Kafr  'Abito  339. 

Abu  Bedd  163. 

—  Altiin  868. 

—  'Ana  (Ono)  11. 

—  el-'Aw&mid  323. 

—  Bir'im  260. 

—  Hamr&  381. 

—  Hatta  336. 

—  dauwar  267. 

—  Tallin  219. 

—  feennft  (Oana)  251. 

—  Kileh  376. 

—  Kilk  294. 

—  am236. 

—  L&ta  376. 

—  Naflf&kh  268. 

—  B&'a  226. 

—  sab  335. 

—  Saba  237. 

—  Sabt  251. 

—  es-Samir  235. 

—  Shima  288. 

—  Sieil  868. 

—  Silwftn  (Siloah)  82. 

—  Siisa  267. 

—  Tab  (Cafartoha)  16. 

—  Yasif  270. 

—  ea-Zeit  323. 
Kafrabonhoum  871. 
Kahtanideiy  the  Ixxxi. 
el-feahweh  270. 
Kainarjik  361. 


el-Kalsarfyeh  (0a99ar9a) 

sfirr. 

Kakdn  287. 
el-Kal'a  224. 
Kafabat  el-Mezzeh   267. 

■  298. 

Karajlyeh  381. 
Italamiin  (Calamos)  383. 
Kalandlyeh  216. 
ftalansaweh  287. 
^al'at  el-'Akaba  218. 

—  Aliah  (el'-Leiah)  144. 

—  'Aneizeh  150. 

—  el-'Atlka  153. 

—  Baghras  392. 

—  el-Bahr  277. 

—  el-Borak  108. 

—  e^-Dab'a  149. 

—  el-rte^a  150. 

—  el-Husn  (Oamala) 
256. 

(near  Homf)  371. 

—  Ibn  Ma'an  257. 

—  Ifhiemi  436. 

—  el-Jedideh  168. 

—  Jendel  294. 

—  Jidar  375. 

—  Jiddin  274. 

—  Kam  274. 

—  el-Mefrak  145. 

—  eI-Mu4!k'  (Apamea) 
374. 

—  el-Mu'ezzeh  276. 

—  en-lhimrAd  266. 

—  en-Kuhas  144. 

—  Saleh  434. 

—  6eijar  (LarUa)  374. 

—  esh-Shakif  29i). 

—  Shem'a  271. 

—  Shergat  (Jihur)  427. 

—  Simian*  382. 

—  es-Subeibeh  266. 

—  ej-TOr  199. 

—  Yatmfir  356. 

—  ez-^erka  145. 

—  Ziza  149. 
Kalb  Liizeh  377. 
kalUniios  436. 
Kalokhdrio  408. 
^aldniyeh  18. 
Ealopstda  W2. 
Kimbos  410. 
Kamil'at  el-Hirmil  369. 
&ana  260. 

&anat  Fir'aun  161. 
kanatha  (el-Kanawat) 

166. 
el-Eanawat  (Kenath^  Ka- 

fiathq)  166. 
EandiUik  361. 
^anndbtn  336. 
l^ant^ra.  Castle  and  (3on- 
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Kara  Amid  (DUrbekr) 
422. 

—  Baghtsba  431. 

—  Digh  868. 
Kar&ineh  361. 
Karaja  Dftgh  422.  414. 
Karamurt  392. 
Karasd,  Brook  367.  392. 
fi:aratepeh  429. 
Karatahok  414. 
KaraWa  (Koreae)  130. 
ICarem  ('Ain  Karlm)  94. 
Karn  HattSn  251. 

—  Sartabeh  130. 
Karne  '(KarnOn)  358. 
KamAn  (Kame)  358. 
SLaroTdstati  410. 
K^rpathos  or  Kirpaso 

Mts.  406.  409. 
el-Karya  (Abu  Ghdsh)  17. 
Karyatein  (ITezala)  343. 
&aryet   el-'Ineb   (Abu 
*  GhSsh)  17. 
Kasbkala«  Spring  of  114. 
el-Kasr  149. 
Kaar  el-'Abd  149. 
-^  eKAdba  352. 

—  'Antar  294. 

—  el-'Areljeb  171. 

—  el-BeiK^t  386. 

—  Berdawil    (near    Ya- 
brM)  3584 

(near  Yebrdd)  217. 

—  Pir'aun  (Hauran)  158. 
(Petra)  182. 

—  J^ajleh  134. 

—  el^Heir  344. 

—  el-Aelfaf  149. 

—  Rabba  154. 

—  el-Yehdd  131. 
Ka99iiba  340. 
gas^l  18. 
el-l^a^tinjeb  11. 
Katamdn  70.  15.  99. 
el-£[atana  (near  Damas- 
cus) 267. 

—  (Wadl  Fir'im)  267. 

Katma  tOS. 
E&to-Pl&tres  410. 
Katra  11. 
^atraneb  149. 
el-JCatt!neb  370. 
Eaukab  873. 
Ka'd  1  224. 
Kayun  Tepeh  428. 
E&zimein  431. 
Kebala  17. 
kedesh  (Kades)  262. 
Kefiraya  dTO. 
Kefrbdm  371. 
Kefretdn  374. 
Eeisin  225. 


Eenan  Eskeir  171. 
Kenaih  {^Kanaiha^  el-Ea- 

naw&t)  166. 
Keneiseb  288. 
Kmtriie*  (Bobtan  Su)  424. 
el-Kerak  (Kir  of  Moab) 

154. 
Eerak  Nd^  322. 
Eer&zeb  (Choraein)  258. 
Kerbeia  433. 
Eeremlis  428. 
Kerioth  (Eurelyat)  153. 
Kerkdk  ICorcura)  429. 
Eerfnia  4(J9. 
Eerzin  419. 
Eesab  361. 

Eeasou^  (el-Eisweb)  158. 
Eestei  el-Ma'af  361 
Eewkeb  373. 
Eezbaya  335. 
£:babeb  144. 
Ehabdr,  tributary  of  tbe 

Euphrates  414. 
— ,  tributary  of  tbe 

Tigris  424. 
el-Eha^r  108. 
el-Ebalil  (Hebron)  113. 
Ehalkbaleb  169. 
Ehalwet  el-Biya^  292. 
KhameUEpiphania  (Hama) 

372. 
Eban  Abu  Ghorab  434. 

—  cl-Abya^  343. 

—  el-Ahmar  241. 

—  'Aiyash  (near  Damas- 
cus) 348. 

(near  Homs)  371. 

—  el-'A^afir  342. 

—  Beni  8a'ad  429. 

—  el-Burak  275. 

—  Buwar  d40. 

—  Denndn  158. 

—  Diarbekerli  367. 

—  el-Hamra  271. 

—  9athrdr  127. 

—  Jembdr  268. 

—  Jubb  Yflsuf  258. 

—  el-Ebaraib  216. 

—  Ebirokitfa  4C0. 

—  el-Ebuldeh  (Heldua) 
279. 

—  Edsa  386. 

—  ei-Lubban  218. 

—  Ldbiyeb  251. 

—  Meitheldn  295. 

—  Minyeb  257. 

—  Mohammed  'Ali  290. 
Monf  400. 

—  Murad  296. 

—  Mushaideh  428. 

—  en-Nakdra  271. 

—  en-Nebi  Ydnus  278. 

—  Omar  Agba  367. 


Ehan  es-sawiyeb  218. 

—  Sheikh  Mahmdd  288. 

—  Sukreir  122. 

—  Tshesin  423. 

—  et-Tujjar  251. 

—  Tdmln  881. 

—  Yen!  Sheher  386. 

—  Ydnus  121. 

—  Zebib  149. 
Ebaneki  425. 
Ehanikin  4Q9. 
el-Rhanni  364. 
Ehans  xvii. 
el-Ehandk  251. 
Eharaba  162. 
Eharabeh,  the  291. 
Ehareitdn  110. 
KJiarezmianSj  the  Izxzv. 
Eharndb,  District  of  278. 

291. 
Ebarput  423. 
Ehashm  Usdnm  174. 
Ehatdra  385. 
el-Ehazneh  (near  Beisan) 

133. 

—  fPetra)  181. 
Khirbet  Abu  Bukeiyik 

170. 

—  Afka  341. 

—  Ajteibat  U7. 

—  el-'Al  (Ekaleh)  150. 

—  el-'Atara  (Ataroih 
Adarj  216. 

—  elBasha  143. 

—  Beit  sawir  112. 
ShVr  112. 

—  Zakarya  112. 

—  BeVameh  (Jbleam) 
227. 

—  el-Borj  122. 

—  Brikeh  147. 

—  el-Buij  98. 

—  Dakar  124. 

—  Dadk  243. 

—  ed-D*eir  368. 

—  Eshtar  218. 

—  el-Etheleh  181. 

—  FasaU  (Phasailis)  180. 

—  el-Fuk'an  188. 

—  el-Ghazaieh  145. 

—  el  Harwaai  162. 

—  9ass  876. 

—  Jeddr  (Gedor)  112. 

—  el-Jdz  96. 

—  el-Eakdn  127. 

—  el-Eerak  266. 

—  el-Ehan  126. 

—  Eheiran  112. 

—  Khreibi  232. 

—  Edfin  112. 

—  &uneiseh  224. 

—  el-Le^dn  228. 

—  el-L6teh  97. 
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KMrberMerash  116. 

—  en-Kafiri  118. 

—  Naslt  853. 

—  es-Safat  148. 

—  es-Samr&H45. 

—  es-8a'il  177. 

^  Siyftr  el-Ghanam  107. 

—  Teka'a  (Tekoah)  110. 

—  et-tin  871. 

—  el-TeWd  15. 
Kblrokitfa  400. 
Khfti  408. 
el-Ehiv&ra  158. 
Kborsftb&d  (DQr  aharru- 

ktn)  427. 

Kbos  Kakber  871. 

Khoziba  127. 

Ebrysorrogiitissa  400. 

el-Kbubtha  179. 

el-Rbu^eira  239. 

el-Kbasneb  260. 

Kbjrtri  403. 

Kibris  (Cyprus)  895. 

Kidron.  VaUey  of  tbe  80. 

Kifri  4^9. 

KfldwHn^  Emir  Ixxzv. 

feillis,  Plain  of  377. 

Kinneret  (Laie  of  Tibe- 
rias) 254. 

Einneretb  256. 

Einnesrfn  (Chalcii)  381. 

l^idnia  395. 

Kir  Barateth  (Kir  of 
Moab)  154. 

Kirjath    Arba    (Hebron) 
113. 

—  Jearim  17. 

—  Sepher  170. 
Eisbia  Eharnineb  433. 
^isblak  882. 

kiihon  (Nabr  el-MakattaO 

228.  m 
el-Eisweb  144.  158. 
mtion  402. 
Eitti  160. 
Elei'&t  341. 
^leileb  274. 
Elia  409. 
Em&m  370. 
Knighi$  of  St.  John 

IxxxlT. 
Eobli  198. 
Eokab  263.  814. 

—  el-Hawa  224. 
Eokanaya  376. 
EoMssi  398. 
R6m  el-Muzeirib  158. 
Eonia  411. 
Eont^a  403. 
Eopbin6  401. 
Xorau,  the  Ixix. 

Tdweoc  (Earawa)  130. 
rnab  484. 


Korvphaion  (Jebel  Nds&) 

Kotut^  Sultan  Ixxzv. 
Eo6kiia  399.  403. 
Koulon  18. 
Eoweireab  482. 
el-Eoweit  435. 
Eraitein  843. 
Ktfma  899. 
el-Eubab  (Oobe)  16. 
Eubatieb  227. 
^ubbeh  838. 
&ubbet  el-Arba'in  821. 
•^  el-Beddawi  355. 

Daris  322. 
—  Eahil  100. 
el-Eub'eibeh  96.  16. 
Eubdr  el-Muldk  274. 
fcudeira  93. 

el-Euds  (Jerusalem)  30. 
Eufeir  2h2. 
el-Eufr  361. 
Kiijuk  Earatabai  864. 
Eulei'&t'  355. 
ftuleib,  Ht.  165. 
Eilmkbaneb  873. 
kummuKh  (Commagene) 

421. 
el-Euneiseb  369. 
el-Euncitra  268. 
el-iuneiyeb  158. 
EuTHShi.  River  861. 
&ard  Digb  867. 
Eureiyat  (Kerioth)  IM. 
fcureiyeb  213. 
kurion  893. 
Eurnet  Sbabwan  236. 
Eursi  256. 
Eusana  361. 
el-Euseifeb  169. 
el-iLuseir  369. 
EAt  el-'Am&ra  484. 
el-Euteibeb  158. 
el-Euteifeb  343. 
Euweik,  tbe  368. 378.377. 
el-Euweikat  270. 
el  Kuweit  485. 
Edza  219. 

&tkkou,  €k>nv.  of  410. 
Rypros  (Cyprus)  395. 
Kyrenia  (Ker^nia)  409. 
Eyryk-Ehan  867. 
Eythnfea  408. 


Lachish  (Tell  el-Hasi) 

118. 
el-Lldik!yeb  (iModicea 

ad  Mare)  360. 
Lagaih  (Tell  Ld)  434. 
L&biteh  169. 
\Laith  (Dan)  264. 
iL&lim  Dagb  382. 
Ltfmbousa  409. 


Laodicea  ad  Libtmum  370. 

—  ad  Mare  360. 
Lipitbos  409. 
Lari*  (el-'Arisb)  122. 
Larisa  (EaFat  Seijar)  874. 
Lirnaka  402. 

—  ti^  Lapltbou  410. 
Larta  (Senkereh)  438. 
Latakia  (el-L&dikiyeb) 

SciO. 
Latrdn  16. 
LakU  4C1. 

LazanUy  Tomb  of  126. 
Le  tjaline  (r  dro&ka)  403. 
Lebanon  C«ebel  Libnaa) 

237. 
Lebonah  (el-Lubban)  218. 
Lebweh  (Leb^o)  369. 
el-Leddan  264. 
L^f  kara  401. 
Lef kosfa  407. 
Leffio  (el-Lejjdn)  228. 
Lejah,  tbe  i44.  208. 
el-Lejjdn  (Legio,  Me- 

giddo)  228. 
Limesos  (Limassdl)  3^ 
Leondiri  Vodno  406. 
Leontesj  River  xlix. 
Levantines,  tbk^iix. 
Levi,  Tribe  of  HxWi. 
Libb  153. 
Libnah  124. 
Lifti  (Nephtoah)  18. 
Limassdl  393. 
el-Lis&n  132    174. 
Li(&ni,  tbe  290.  » 

Literature  of  the  Atabs 

Ixxii. 

—  of  tbe  Jews  Ixxxi. 

—  on  Palestine  o. 
Locusts  Ivii. 
L6d  (Lydda)  11. 
Lobf  el-Lejah  144. 
el-Lubban  (Lebonah)  218. 
Lubbein  149. 
Lilbiyeh  252. 
Luda  Septimia  Seo*riana 

(Beit  Jibrin)  i  r. 
Ludd  ( Lydda  i  11. 
Luz  (Bethel)  217. 
Lydda  (Ludd)  U. 
Lykos  (Nahr  el-Kelb)  286. 

—  (Z&b  el-A'lft)  428. 

Ka'amiltein  286. 
el-Ha'4n  (Md^dn)  150. 
Ma'araih  113. 
Ma'arr4  (near  Aleppo) 
381. 

—  (near  Damasova)  854. 
Ha'arret  en-^o'min  9?6r 
el-Ua'bed  3&7. 

Mabog  (M«mb4)-4I8. 
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Mabortha  (Kabalos)  230. 
Maeeabte*i  the  Ixzx. 
Macedonian  Bupremacy 

Izxix. 
Maehaerus  (Mukaur)  158. 
Macf^elahi  Gave  of  118. 

Madei>&  151. 
Magdala  (Mejdel)  267. 
Uagbara,  Mines  of  192. 
Magh&ret  AblOn  278. 

—  Rhareitdn  110. 

—  el-Makdilra  27& 

—  eE-Zci'tiln  278. 
el-Haghazil  356. 
Haghdasheb  278. 
Magi,  WeU  of  the  99. 
Magluda  (Manilla)  853. 
Magora$    (Nahr   BeirQt) 

285. 
Mah&^et  el-Hajj  151. 

—  Hajleh  itfl. 
Mahajjeh  U4. 
Mahaly  431. 
Maixln  843. 

MahmUd.  Saltan  Ixzxvi. 
Main  (BethrBaal-Meon) 

153. 
Majumat  (Gaza)  120. 
Hak'ad  Nebi  Mds&  210. 
Makam  Aiyttb  159. 

—  dheikb  Hnsein  216. 

Sa'd  f59. 

Makftrim  242. 
Makho^ri  895. 
Makbmas  (Michmash)  98 
el-Makhna,  Plain  of  218. 
Makhrdk  130. 
Makbds,  Spring  of  130. 
Maksaba  2(8. 
Malekites,  the  Ixxii. 
Malekfhah  Izxxiii. 
el-M&liba  15.  93. 
Ma'lill  243. 

Ma'iaia  (Magluda)  353. 
MamiU  237. 
Mcmelttket,  the  Ixxxv. 
Mamre^  Grove  of  118. 
Manaueh.  Tribe  of  Ixxvii. 
Md'dn  (el-Ma'Sn)  150. 
Mar  Ant&nins  340. 

—  Anttfn  Kezhayft  335. 

—  Antns  209. 

—  Butrus  er-Basill  354. 

—  Dfl'mit  340. 

—  felyas  99. 

—  Hannft  118. 

—  Jirjia  (near  Kannd- 
bin)  335. 

(near  Seidn&ya) 

354. 

—  Mds&  ed-Duw&r  288 

—  Rdkns  287. 


Mir  S&b&  136. 

—  Serkis  (near  Ehden) 
334. 

(near  Ma'mia)  363. 

'  Sim'an  864. 

—  Thekla  853. 

—  Zakarpft  95. 
Ha'raba  823. 
Marah  190. 
Marakia,  Brook  368. 
Marathui  356. 

Marda  EdfS*9tK)rum  420. 
Mftrdin  (Marde)  426. 
Mareshah  (Beit  Jibrin) 

116. 
Margd  ChiftUk  403. 
Maria  de)  Tremore  243. 
Mariua  (Beit  Jibrin)  116. 
el-Markba  191. 
Maronites,  the  Ixii. 
Marriages  Ixiv. 
Mar.<^eiUes  3. 
Marsha'ya  287. 
Mary  and  Martha,  House 

of  126. 
Mary's  Well  (Kazareth) 

2i9 
el-Ma'9&  110. 
Maxada  (Sebbeh)  173. 
el-Masadd  213. 
el-Mashm&l  177. 
el-Ma  hnaka  152. 
Matsah  196. 
el-Matkh  377.  881. 
Matnjl  el-Mandli  348. 
Mattathias  Ixxx. 
Maximianopoiis  (ea-Sn- 

weidi)  166. 
Meadow  Lakes  822. 
Me'aiteh  340. 
el-Mebrak  164. 
Mecca  150.  Ixxii. 
Medain  ^aUh  150. 
el-Me^anwa  196. 
Medba  (M&deha)  151. 
el-Medieh  (Mddein)  17. 
el-Me^ifein  213. 
el-Med!na  160. 
el-Med!neh  290. 
Meghftrat  en-Na$ara  184. 
Megiddo  (el-Lejjdn)  228. 
— ,  Plain  of  227. 
Mehaimeh  213. 
el-lftehlir  191. 
el-Meliarret  195. 
Mehmed  Kh&n  421. 
el-Mehna  177. 
Meirdn  260. 
Meirdba  841. 
Meis  268. 

Mejd  el-Eerdm  235. 
Mejdel  (near  Ascalon) 

124. 


Mcudel  (Magdala)  266. 

—  esh-Shems  266. 
Mejdeleia  874. 

Melats  Riyer  (Kahr  el-As- 

wad)  892. 
MelcAitedek,  Grotto  of  249. 
Meljitamiyeh  256. 
Melk  tWAdU  Ixxxy. 
el-Meiaha  174. 
VemhijlMabofff  Bambpke) 

418. 
Menin  854. 
Meribah  196. 
el-Merj,  Plain  of  169. 
Merj  ibn 'Imir  (Ptotn  0/ 

Jezved)  227. 

—  'Aydn  (Jjon)  291. 

—  el-Gharak  227. 

—  el-Ha^r  ^66. 

—  Meithaliin  227. 

—  SMfr&  261. 

—  S&ndr  227. 
el-Merkab  859. 
el-Merkez  169. 

Merotn  (Lake  Hdleh)  262. 
Mersbineh  335. 
Mersina  365. 
Mera  161.  . 
Me^a'adet  'Isa  130. 
Mesaoria  (Messaria)  396. 
Metha  164. 
Mesbarek  213. 
Meshed  'All  483. 
el-M  eshhedC  Gath-Hepher) 

251. 
Meshlta  149. 
Meskeneh  436. 
Mesopotamia  418. 
Messoria,  Plain  of  896. 
Messiah,  Tree  of  the  ^61. 
el-Metaha,  Sacred  Tombs 

Metawileh,  the  Ixxiii. 
el-Metn,  District  of  287. 
Metropolis  (Bidon)  276. 
Metolla  268. 
Meyadin  436. 
Mezar  Elyesha'  158. 
el-Mezra'a  (near  Acre) 
270. 

—  (near  'Akaba)  213. 

—  pead  Sea)  174. 

—  (near  Fakra)  841. 

—  (on  the  Kahr  el-Jen- 
nani)  267. 

Mezra'at  Kafr  Dubyan 

841. 
Mhala  291. 
Micah  Ixxviii. 
Michmash  (Makhma«)  98. 
Midyat  425.  , 

Migdal-El  267^Qle 

—  'Gad  124.    *^ 
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Mikweh  l0nel  16. 
M ifk  Grotto  106. 
Htmis  292. 

el-Hini  (Tripoli)  338. 364. 
Kini,  River  400. 
Mirdoiides.  tho  Ixxxiii. 
Hisdeh  154. 
Hishmisheb,   Grotto    of 

288. 
el-Mishrakiyeh  364. 
MisUieh  237. 
AIi«k&t  Saleim&m  Agha 

12'2. 
el-Miskiyeb  33X 
el-Mismiyeh  144. 
Misrephoth-Jfaitn  270. 
Miyam&s  237. 
MiyAmiyeh  275. 
Mitpdh  of  the  Tribe  of 

Benjamin  96. 

—  in  Jadah  124. 
Mispeh  of  Gilead  137. 
Mkeis  (Makeis)  161. 
MoabUeSj  tbe  Ixxvi.  154. 
Mddein  (el-Medleh)  17. 
Mohammed  Ixvi. 

—  'AH  Ixxxvi. 
Mohammedan  Beligion 

Ixvi. 
Monastery  of  the  Cross  92. 

—  of  Job  159. 

—  of  St.  Catherine  202. 
Money  xxiii. 
Mongols,  the  Ixxxv. 
Monks,  Frank  ixiii. 
Mon$  Bargylut  355. 

—  Catiui  387. 

—  Fortii  (Kal'at  Karn)274. 

—  Gaudii'^, 

—  RegalU  (Shobek)  178. 

—  Rhosus    (Jebel   Mdsa) 
365. 

Mont  Gisart  14. 

Months,  Moslem  Ixxv. 

Moreh  245. 

Mdrphou  410. 

Moses  Ixxvii. 

— ,  Springs  of  (near  Mt 

Nebo)  152. 

(.tear  Suez)  189. 

— ,  Tomb  of(NebiM<l8a) 

134. 
— ,  Well  of  (Hauran)  165. 
Sloslem  Customs  Ixiv. 

—  Era  Ixxv. 

—  Prayers  Ixxi. 

—  Sects  Ixxiii. 

—  Year  Ixxv. 
Moslems,  the  lix. 
Mosques  Ixxiv. 
Mosquitoes  Ivii. 
Mdful  436. 
el-M6teh  1T7. 


Mountain  of  the  Beati- 
tudes 261. 

—  of  Evil  Counsel  84. 99. 

—  of  Joy  95. 

—  oftheObeUsks(Petra) 
185. 

—  of  Offence  82. 
~  of  the  Precipitation 

245. 

Moza  18. 

el'Mreijat  296. 

Mu'a^^amiyeh  (near  Da- 
mascus) 267. 

—  (near  Jerdd)  343. 
el-Mu'allaka  (near  Sidon) 

279. 

—  (nUr  ZaUleh)  296. 
el-Mn'arribeh  162. 
Mu'dwipa  Ixxxii. 
Mu'a^f  am  (Baghdad)  431 

—  (near  Medain  S&lih) 

Mudeirij  296. 
Mughanniyeh,  Brook  268. 
Mugharet  Abu  Yaghi  240. 

—  el-Bezeiz  276. 
Bas  en-Neba'  266. 

—  Sandahanneh  118. 

—  Shuweiya  293. 

—  Za'ter  385. 
el-Mugh&yir,  Plain  of  362. 
el-Mu^ezzek  178. 
el-Mu^raka'233. 
Mojeidil  i65.  243. 
el-Mukaiyar  (Ur)  434. 
Mukari  xxi. 

Mukaur  (Machaerus)  153. 
Mukeibeleh  244. 
Mukeis  (Gadara)  161. 
Mukhalid  239. 
Mukharshit  154. 
el-Mukhtara  291. 
Mulebbis  10. 
el-Munei^ra  341. 
el-Mun^if  339. 
Muntif  376. 
el-Muraksed  174. 
el-Murasra^  169. 
Murhef 'Eersabtyeh  335. 
el-Mutein  237. 
Muwa^hidin,  the  Ixxiv. 
el-Muzeirib  158. 
M^tou,  Convent  of  410. 
Mysticism,  Moslem  Ixxii. 

N&'aneh  13. 

Kab'a  esh-Shemeila  332. 

NeAaUuans,  the  Ixxix. 

en-Naba^iyeh  290. 

N&bulus  (Shechem)  219. 

l^a'eimeh  160. 

Nahtyeh  436. 

Nahr  el-Abrash  365.  °^' 


lifahr  Abu  'All  387. 

—  el-'Adasiyeh  2tb. 

—  'Afrin  392. 

—  'Ain  Burghuz  359. 

—  'Akkir  365.  371. 

—  Amrit  356. 

—  Antelyas  285. 

—  el-'Arab  361. 

—  'Arka  355. 

—  el-'A9f<ir  338. 

—  el-'lsi  368.  372. 

—  el-Aswad  392. 

—  el-'Atga   10.   237. 

—  el-'A\iwali(Bostrenus) 
278.  290. 

—  el-A'waj  144.  157. 

—  Barada  297.  300. 

—  Barbar  lU.  267. 

—  el-Barghdt  (Ardupia) 
275.  278. 

—  el-Barid  366. 

—  Beirut  (Magoras)  285. 

—  el-B3s  368. 

—  el-Burj  278. 

—  ed-D&mdr  (Tam^as) 
279. 

—  el-Falik  239. 

—  el-Ghadir  279. 

—  Ohamkeh  357. 

—  HaisaranI  275. 

—  el-]^&8bani  363.  291. 

—  el-Husein  358. 
-—  Huseis&n  359. 

—  Ibrahim  (Adonis)  341. 
~  Iskanderiineh  239. 

—  Jaldd  240.  180. 

—  el-Jauz  338. 

—  el-Jennani  267. 

—  el-Jesariyeh  275. 

—  el-Ka4i  291. 

—  Kaatsha  833. 

—  el-Easimiyeh  274. 

—  el-kebir  (BUuiheros) 
365. 

(near   LEdikiyeh) 

369 

—  el-Kelb  (Lylos)  286. 

—  Kh&li9  429. 

—  el-Kibleh  356. 

—  el-fedt  430. 

—  Kuweik  381. 

—  e'1-Kuweiseh  392. 

—  el-Li|ani274.296.368. 

—  el-Manfdra  271. 

—  el-Mefiir  239. 

—  Mefshdh  270. 

—  aVVW^'iBadas)  369. 

—  el-Mdt  236. 

—  Mudlyukeh  308. 

—  el-MukJtf^'  (KUhon) 
238. 

-7  Ka'mein  (Belus)  334. 
^'er-Eamleh  16. 
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ITahr  Bdbtn  122.   11. 

—  er-Rukkad  241. 

—  Bumaileh  869. 

—  Rtls  369. 

—  e8'9ihiTkai(Pharpar) 
144. 

—  e9-Salib  841. 

—  Senik  278. 

—  es-Sinn  (Badas)  369. 

—  SnSbar  359. 

—  Sukat  359. 

—  ez-Zaher&n!  239. 

—  eB-Zerk&  (near 
Gsesarea)  231. 

(Jabbok)  138. 

NabraT&n  426. 
en-Ka4meb  279. 
Nain  246. 
•Shkh  Abu  Delleb  212. 

—  el-Budra  192. 

—  el-'Eiawi  201. 

—  Esbt&r  213. 

—  el-H&wa  196. 

—  wadi  Barak  211. 
en-Nak<ira  226. 
Names,  Loeal  Ivii. 
Naphuai,  Tribe  of  Ixxvii. 
Naples  3. 

Nargileh  xxix. 
NariD  TAhai  429. 
Na^ib  145. 

NaUbina  (Ne^ibin)  424. 
en-^aaira  (Naxareth)  246. 
en-Nasiriyeh  343. 
Nasriyeh  434. 
NdirUn  (Latrdn)  16. 
Naidr  338. 

NauarchU  (Sidon)  276. 
Nawa  (Neve)  159. 
Kawamts  197. 
Nawibi  Fort  213. 
Nazareth  (en-Na?ira)  246. 
Neapaphas  399. 
NeapolU  (Nabtaas)  220. 
Neba'  el-'Asal  341. 

—  Bkale'a  (Kale'a)  288. 

—  el-Leben  S41. 

—  Manbilkb  288. 
~  Sannin  288. 
Neb'i  Dahi  246. 

—  Habir297. 

—  'Is  381. 

—  Mezar  244. 

—  Miisa  134. 

—  'Othman  369. 

—  saini  210. 

—  Samwtl  (Mixpah)  96. 

—  Seiyid  Yehdda  263. 

—  Shit  828. 

—  Shu'aib  251. 

—  Ya^ya  225. 

—  YaTiiib  98. 

—  Yfinus  112. 


Nebk  343. 

Nebo\  m.  152. 

Ntgla  178. 

Neid  119. 

Neief  433. 

Nejha  169. 

N^emiah  Ixsix. 

Nekb  wadi  MtUa  134. 

Ndnua  (Nineyeb)  426. 

Nephtoah  18. 

Neroniat  (Caesarea  Phi- 


lippi)  264. 
Ne^lMn  ( 


(Nisibis)  426. 
Kestorians,  tbe  Ixii. 
Netophah  125. 
Keubardtbof  236. 
Neve  (Nawa)  169. 
Netala  (Karyatein)  343. 
MfcopoKf'CAmwas)  16. 
Niffer  (Nippur)  433. 
Nl^a  341. 
Niiephorim  435. 
Nikdsia  406. 
Nimrdd  (Calah)  427. 

—  Dagh  414.  419. 
Nineveh  (Nimua^  Ninot) 

426. 
Ninus  419. 
Nippur  (Niffer)  438. 
Nisib  419. 

Niiibie  (Ne9ibiD)  425. 
NoiOi.  Tomb  of  322. 
Nob  (el-'Isawiyeb)  97. 

—  (Sha'fat)  215. 
Nosairiyeh,  the  Ixxiv. 

—  kts.  355. 

Nova  Ti'ajana  Bostra  162. 
Nu'aran  268. 
Nuffar  (Nippvr)  433. 
Nukat  el-Khatib  162. 
en-Kukra  144.'  156. 
NUreddSn  Ixxxiv. 

Obadiah,  Tomb  of  226. 
Obtei'a  159. 
Okeilidei,  the  Ixxxiii. 
Olives,  Mount  of  73. 
Olympoe  (Stavrovotino) 

Omctipadee^  the  Izxxii. 

^Ornar  Ixxxii. 

Omri  Ixxviii. 

Ono  (Kafr  'Ana)  11. 

Onopniktes  390. 

Ophrah  98. 

Oreb  130. 

OmithopoUs  CAdlfln)  275. 

Orocoiitat  387. 

Oran<««(Nahr  el-'lfi)  361. 

374.  372.  386. 
Orrhoi  (Urfa)  420. 
Orthosia  365. 
Oshsh  el-Ghurab  130. 


Osmaniyeh  411. 
Osmans,  the  Ixxxvi. 
Ofrhog  (IJrfa)  420. 
el-'Ozeir  484. 

"Bagrae  (Kal'at  Baghras) 

392.      * 
Pagus  Bottia  387. 
Palaepaphoe  (Ko^klia) 

899. 
Palaetyrus  272. 
Palmyra  (Tudmur)  344. 
Paltus  (Beldeh)  369. 
Paneas  (Baniyas)  264. 
Ptfno-Panagfa  400. 

-  -PUtrses  410. 
Piphos  399. 
Papoutsa  395. 
Param&li  399. 
Parihiane^  the  417. 
Parvum  Oerinum  (Zei'in) 

2U. 
Passport  xxiii. 
Pediaeos  (Pidiis)  406. 
Peleshet  119. 
Pella  374. 
Pentacomia*     (Fandakd- 

miyeh)  226. 
Pentaddktylos  406. 
P€ra  408. 
Peraea  Ixxx. 
Perakhorid  401. 
Perivdlia  403. 
Persians,  the  417. 
Perushim  (Jews)  Ixiii. 
Petah  Tikweh  10. 
Petri  179'. 

Peira  Incisa  CAthlit)  236. 
Phaene  (el-Mismiyeh)  144. 
Pharan  196. 
Pbaraoh,  Bath  of  191. 
Pharaoh's  Island  213. 
Phamake  374. 
Phasailis  (Fasail)  130. 
Phiala,    Lake    (Birket 

Bam)  266. 
Philadelphia  ('Amman) 

146. 
Philip  the  Tetrarch  Ixxx. 
PhiUppopolit    (Shuhba) 

168. 
Philip's  Well  93. 
PhiUttinet,  the  Ixxvi.  119. 
Phinehaty  Tomb  of  219. 
Phoenicia  269.  xlvUi. 
Phoenician* J  the  Ixxvi. 
Phrases,  Arabic  xlvi. 
Piditfs  (Pediaeos)  396. 

406. 
Pilate  Ixxxi. 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca 

Ixxii. 

—  Route  157. 
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Pir<Sgi  403. 
Pissudri  899. 
Plan  of  Tour  xii. 
Plants,  Arabian  i2». 
Pol<^mi  400. 

Politio&l  DiTisions  Ivii. 
Polygamy  Ixx. 
PompeiopoUM  866. 
PopnlaUoB,  Aneient 

IXXTi. 

— ,  Present  Iviii. 
Porphfr9on  378. 
Port  Said  4. 

—  Tewfik  189. 
Potidium  (Ris  el-Buseit) 

364. 
Post  Office  xzir. 
Potamii  401. 
Prayers,  Moslem  Lxxi. 
Presses,  Oil  *  Wine  xov. 
PmmcntoriumAlbwm  (R&f 

el-Abya^)  271. 

—  RhogUum    (Ras   el- 
Khanair)  865. 

Protestants  IxiU. 

Ptolemais  (Acre)  234. 

P^la406. 

Pplae  Syriae  867. 

P^rga  401. 

(Xuarantana     (Karan^l) 
129. 

er-Baba^iyeh  257. 
Babba    (Rabbath   Moab) 

154. 
RabbathAmmon  ('Amman) 

145. 

—  Moab  (Babba)  154. 
Bableh  369. 
Raeha,  Tomb  of  100. 
er-Badd,  River  436. 
Bafidiyeh  224. 
er-Baha,  Plain  of  198. 
B&^aba,  Caaile  of  436. 
Bainfall  xlix. 
Bakheh  295. 
ex^Bakka  435. 
Rakka'^  253. 
er-Bftm  (Ramah)  216. 
Bama^l&n  Ixxi. 
Bamadiyeh  436. 
Rafnah  (er-B&m)  216. 
B&mall&h  216. 
er-Bameh  (MemHh)  326. 
RamWta  (eMi&dikSyeh) 

360 
er-Bamleb  13. 
Bammdn  (Rimmon)  98. 
Ramoth  Gilead  137. 
Ramula  (er-Bamleh)  12. 
Raphia  (Tell  Rifah)  133. 
B&s  Abu  Zenfmeh  191. 


BSs  el-Abyad  371. 

—  el-Abmar  362. 

—  el-'Ain(nearBa'albek) 
331. 

CnearJamk)10.837. 

(on  the  Khabdr) 

433. 

(nearNibalas)223. 

(near  Tyre)  371. 

—  Ba'albek  369. 

—  Beirfit  284. 

—  el-Borka  318. 

—  el-Basei(  (P^Hdium) 
364. 

—  ed-Damdr  278. 

—  el-Fal  864. 

—  Feshkhah  133. 

—  Ibn  Hini  364. 

—  Jedra  278. 

—  el-Khanzir  365. 

—  Marsid  182. 

—  el-Ma^ri  213. 

—  el-Metn  287. 

—  en-HakOra  270. 

—  en-Najpflr  338. 

—  en-Nuweita  171. 

—  ef-Saffaf  !207. 

—  Shakka  338. 

—  Sdwik  xll. 

—  Za'feraneh  199. 

—  Zerki  Uinn  153. 
Etasheiya  292. 
Bisheiyat  el-Fukbkhar 

266. 
Bayak  297. 

Bebecca,  Well  of  431. 
R§edp  Sea  191. 
er-Beineh  244.  251. 
Rekkoboth  11. 
Beligions  lix. 
er-Bemeimin  138. 
Remeth  (er-Bamek)  226. 
er-Remtheh  160. 
Rephaim^    Valley  of  15. 
Rephidim  195. 
Reptiles  Ivi. 
Resaina  (Bib  el-'Ain)  422 
Besm  el-Hadet  869. 
Reuben^  l^ribe  of  Ixxvii 
Bey&k  297. 
Rhino'colura     (el-'Arish) 

122. 
RtbUOi  369. 

Biding  Eqnipment  xx. 
B!\k&  376. 

Bijal  el-'Amdd  319. 
Bijm  el-Aneibideh  147. 

—  el-Hawi  148. 

—  el-'fs  169. 

—  el-Melfa'a  147. 
Rimmon  (Bammdn)  96. 
Bishftniyeh  282. 
Bishon  le^Zion  15.  122. 


Rhtr  ofE^fpi  (el-'Ar!sh) 
122. 

Rock  Tombs  xov. 

Roman  Period,  Monu- 
ments of  xovi. 

RomovM^  the  Ixxx. 

Boses,  Valley  of  (W&di 
el-Werd)  93. 

Bu&d  {ArudHi)  866. 

er-Bu^eimeh  169. 

Buhl  (Urfa)  430. 

Biljib  219. 

Bujm  el-Bei^&B  175. 

—  el-Keraka  177. 

—  el-Misrif  162. 
Bi^fim  Sebatn  118. 
Bfim-Kal'a  431. 
Bumeideh  114. 
er-Bumeileh  278. 
Bumeish  260. 
er-Bomm&n  138. 
Boshmiya  282. 
Buweiha  376. 

es-8a'areh  3^. 
es-Sabkha  435. 
aabra  186. 
Badad  (Zedad)  854. 
da'diyeh  (near  Bas  ed- 

DamAr)  279. 
— ,  Springs  of  228. 
Saft  158. 
dafed  256. 
daffflriyeb  (Sipp&riy  Dio- 

caesarea)  244. 
Saflriyeh  (aariphaea)  11. 
8&fit&  356. 
es-S&flyek  174. 
Skfs&f  260. 
daghimaghftgha  419. 
S&hel,  PlAin  of  287. 
Sahel  el-Ahma  253. 

—  el-Battdf  343. 
Sahniya'i57. 
es-Sabra,  Plain  of  933. 
Saliwei  el-Kki#r  166. 
Said-Neil  396. 

Said&  (Sidan)  275. 

dt.  Barbara,  Conrent  of 

402. 
St.  Catharine,  Monastery 

of  202. 
St.  Dimitri,  Mt.  384. 
St.  Elias  2S5. 
St.  George,  Chapel  of  362. 
St.  George's  Bay  381. 
St  Helena,  Cistern  of  18. 
8t.  Jean  d'Acre  234. 
St.  Jerome,  Tomb  of  106. 
St.  John,  Grotto  o€  95. 
— ,  Monastery  of  CAin 

Earim)  94. 
— ,  Wilderness  of  95. 
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8t.  Mftmmas,   Church  of  Scala  Tyriarum  (Bis  •!• 


401. 
St.  Mary^s  Well  fAia 

K&rlm)  H. 
St.  Simeon  StylUes  883. 
St.  SifMon's  Barbour  862. 
S&ijid-N&yil  296. 
es-Sajara  351. 
Saj^r,  River  419. 
SaJchrat  Aiydb  169. 
Sakiya  11.  15.  18. 
Sakkaia  (Shakka)  168. 
S&kAt  180. 
Saictdin  Ixxziv. 
S&la^  425. 


es-8&le^!yeh  820. 
Sllihiyeh4 


Sllihiyeh  486. 

J^kmis  408. 

S&lim  224. 

Saltm  228. 

Salt  Sea  (Dead  Sea)  133. 

es-Sal(  187. 

Samakh  161.  241. 

Sam'al  867. 

Samaria  (Sebasti^h)  225. 

— ,  Prorince  of  Ixxx. 

Samaritans,  the  220. 

Izzix. 
Samarri  428. 
Samsat  (8amo$aia)  431. 
Sameon^  Tomb  of  121. 
Samuel^  Tomb  of  96. 
e^-Sanamein  (Aire)  158. 
Sandahanneh  118. 
Saniru  (Eerman)  298. 
Sankluk  867. 
Sannin  283.  296. 
ganilr  227. 
J^aphir  124. 

S&ra  (near  es-Salt)  187. 
Sar^a  (Zoreah)  14.' 
darafand  (near  Bamleh) 

—  (Sarepta,    Zartpkath) 

^  (near  Tan^dra)  286. 

Sarbi  286. 

Sarbil^  el-Jemel  212. 

—  el-Kh&dem  211. 
Sarepta  (Sarafand)  275. 
Sarghay&  '297.  82a. 

es  Sarih  160. 

SaiHphaea  (8&firlyeh)  11 

S&ris  17. 

Sarona  10. 

Saros  (Seihan)  866. 

Sa'sa'   (near  Damascus) 

—  (near  Safed)  261. 
Sata  IxxYii. 
Saw&d  414. 
e9-Saw&f!r  124. 
es-d&wiyeh  218. 


Abyad)  271. 
SeandaUum  (Seandari^imy 

IskanderAneh)  271. 
Scanderoon  (Alexan- 

dretta)  865. 
ScifthopolU  (Beis&n)  240. 
Sea  of  the  Cadm&mte* 

(Dead  Sea)  183. 
Sealed  Fountain  108. 
Season  xi. 

Sebatle  (Samaria)  225. 
Sebastieh  (Samaria)  225. 
es-Sel>beh  (Maeada)  173. 
Sebkha  174. 
Sects,  Christian  Izi. 
— ,  Moslem  Ixxiii. 
SedakSn  260. 
es-Sehneh  292. 
Sei'  168. 
Seidn&ya858. 
heif  ed-Dauleh  Ixxxiii. 
Seih  Ba'ba  191. 
Sei&an  (Saroe)  866. 
Seil  'Abdin  873. 

-  ed-Dera'a  174. 
SeilAn  (SMMt)  218. 
Seiyidet  el-Mantara  378. 

-  M&r  Xuhra  $V>. 
Sejed  14. 

es-Seksekiyeh  275. 
SeUf  (Petra)  179. 
Selefeh  228. 
Seleuda  434. 

Pieria  (SeiaUyeh)  362. 
Seltm,  Sultan  Ixxxvi. 
SelJuks,  the  Ixxxiii. 
SelAkiyeh   (Seleueia    JH- 

m^)dl62. 
SemaeJutni(i*(Ltkke  HAleh) 

262. 
es-Semiriyeh 

Meron)  270. 
Semites,  the  Ixxirl.  415. 
Semdtiiyeh  242. 
Senjirli  367. 
Senkereh  (EUaemr)  433. 
Sennahri»{%inn  en-Kabra) 

256. 
Sephardim  (Jews)  Ixiii. 
S^horii  (Sa£Pariyeh)244. 
Serbal,  Mt.  196. 
SerjiUi  376. 
Sermada  377. 
Sermin  876. 
Ser^.  Plain  of  419. 

-  Dagh  419. 
Sererek  421. 
Sha'ad  369. 
Sha'fat  (Ifob)  97.  215. 
Shafeites,  the  Ixxii. 
esh-Shajara  242. 
Shajarat  el-Arba'in  232. 


Shakki  (Sakkaia)  168. 
Shakk&ra  268. 
Shakra  144. 
esh-^him   (Damaseni) 
800. 

—  (Syria)  xlvU. 
Shanan'ir  340. 
Sharon,  Plain  of  10. 
Shatra  434. 
Shatt  (TigrU)  418. 

—  el-'Arab  484. 

—  el-Hai  434. 
esh- Shatt  189. 
Shatta  240. 

Sheehem  (Kabulua)  219. 
Shefa  'Amr  243. 
Sheikh  'Abdallah,  Hill 

of  331. 

—  Abu  Bekr  881. 
'AiySsh  871. 
DamAn  270. 

—  DaAd  270. 

—  Ibrahim  411. 
Iskander,  HiU  of  228. 
Koi  361. 

—  Madkdr  124. 

—  Miskin  158. 

—  Sa'd  160. 

—  SaK^,  Tomb  of  (Dead 
Sea)  174. 

(Sinai)  210. 

—  Tflsuf  264. 

—  Zuweid  122. 
Shelifa  369. 
enShemesh  126. 
Shenir  (ffermon)  398. 
Shepherds,  Field  of  the 

-,  Grotto  of  the  107. 

esh-Shera  178. 

esh-Sherafat  15.  93.  99. 
(Shimroih'  esh-Sherfa  el-Kebir  (Jor- 
dan) 131. 

Sheri'at  el-Mena^ireh 
160.  241. 

Sherm  Rabir  150. 

Shiberiyeh  271. 

Shihan  154. 

Shiites,  the  Ixxiii.  Ixxxii. 

Shiloh  (SeilAn)  96.  218. 

Sfdmron  Meron    (SemSr- 
lyeh)  270. 

Skkrpwrla  (Tell  Ld)  434. 

Shdbek  178. 

Shochoh  125. 

Shomron  (Samaria)  235. 

Shops  xxTiii. 

Sht6ra  296. 

Shuhba  ( PhitippopoUe) 
168. 

Shumian  291.  38& 

Shwem  (SOIem)  346. 

esh-Shuweifat  388. 
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Shnweikeh  (Soeoh)  134. 

esh-Shuweir  287. 

Shnweiyi  293. 

Si&h  (8eiO  168. 

Sib'U  336. 

8ich4fn  (K&bnlus)  220. 

Sidna  'Ali  239. 


Sidon  (Said&)  275. 

§iffSn  135. 

eS'Sik  179. 

Sikhron  Ta'»kdb  (Zam- 

m&rtn)  237. ' 
Sikka  338. 
Sikket  Shu'aib  207. 
Sikn&ni  115. 
Silet  e^-Dahr  226. 
Siloah  (Sllw&n)  82. 

—  or   Oiloam.    Pool  of 
83. 

Silpiw.  m.  387. 
Simeil  126. 

Simeon,  Tribe  of  Ixxvii, 
Bimon  Bar  Cochba  Ixxxi. 

—  th€  Leper,  House 
126. 

—  the  Tanner,  House  of  9. 
Simsim  119. 
Simpros  (Sumra)  355. 
iSVfi,  Wilderness  of  192. 
Sinai,  Monastery  of  Mt. 

202I 
— ,  Peninsula  of  187. 
Sinaitic  Inseriptions  191. 
Sindi&neh  237. 
8ii\jar  (Singara)  426. 
Sinjil  218. 
Sinn  en-Kabra  (Setma- 

bri$)  255. 
Sippori  (SaflTAriyeb)  214. 
Sirion  (liermon)  293. 
es-Slyagh  179. 
Sleibis  Beduins  313. 
^oeoh  125. 
Sodom  174. 
Sodom,  Apple  of  171. 

129. 
Sdlem  (Sdlam,  Shmem) 

215. 
Soli  366. 
Soloi  410. 
Solomon  Ixxvii. 
— ,  Pools  of  108. 
Sorek,  Valley  of  14. 122. 
Sort  425. 
Specula  Alba  (Tell 

e9-Saflyeh)  124. 
Sreis&t  419. 
S^bl  111. 
StauHn  887. 
Stavroyofino  395.  401. 
Stazousa  408. 
Steamship  lines  1. 
Stone  of  Meeting  126. 


Stone  Monuments  xor. 
Sdbi  17. 

$nbbet  Fii'aun  158. 
dues  189.  186. 

sflf  m. 

SAk  el-Obarb  288. 

—  el-Kh&n  291. 

—  Wadi  Barad&  297. 
Sflkantyeb  291. 
Sukneh  351. 
SOlem  (Sdlem)  215. 
Sultan's  SpHng  129. 
Sumeid  169. 
iSuffMHoM,  the  416. 
Sumra  (Simyroe)  855. 
SihMm  (Sdlem)  245. 
Sunnites,  the  Ixxii. 
Siir  (Tyre)  272. 
saristan  (Syria)  xlvii. 
Silriya  306. 
SuiUha  (Eal'at  el-Husn) 

256. 
Sasiyeh  356. 
of  Suw&rat  el-Eeb!reh  169. 

—  e«-Sagh!reh  169. 
es-Suweid&  166. 
es-Suweidiyeh  861. 
Suweiftyeh  149. 
Suweilih  148.  147. 
es-Suwelmira  169. 
es-Suweiniyeh  154. 
Sycamimum  (Haifa)  230. 
Sychar  224. 
Synagogues  xoviii. 
Syria  Pieria  392. 
Syrians  Iviii. 


Ta'amireh  Beduins  171. 
Ta'annak  (Taanach)  228. 
Tabaka  149. 

tabariya  (Tiberias)  252. 
et-Tlbigha  256. 
Tabithay  House  of  9. 
Tabor,  Mt.  (Jebel  et-T6r) 

250. 
Tadmor  (Palmyra)  346. 
Tafas  158. 
tafba  168. 
et-Tafileh  177. 
2*e0M<  261. 
Taiteba  262. 

et-l^aiyibeh  (nearBeitin) 
•9&.  217. 

—  (near  Hama)  373. 

—  (Hauran)  163. 
^ak-i-Kesra  484. 

■arat  ed-Dam  127. 
Talia  322. 
Tallflza  234. 
talmud,  the  Ixxxi. 
Talmudlett,  Tombs  uf  the 
260.  I 

Tamar  345.  : 


T<muu$o$  (Pen,)  106. 
Tamyras  (Kahr  ed- 

DamAr)  279. 
Tantdr  99. 
Tantilra  (Dor)  236. 
tarabulus  (Tripoli)  336. 
tareiya  323. 
Tariehoae  256.  267. 
Tarsus  366. 
Tartils  (Tortota)  367. 
tatareh  170. 
Tank  139. 

Tauroe  (Beit  Jabr)  127. 
Tawahin  es-Sukkar  129. 
tayasir  221. 
Taza  Khurmaty  129. 
TebAk  150. 
Teflfah,  District  of  278. 

29lT 
Teiflleh  371. 
et-Teim  158. 
Tekkiyeh  831.  297. 
Tekoah  110. 
Tekrit  428. 
Tektek  Dftgh  121. 
Tekweini  287. 
Tela  (Veranshehr)  122. 
Telegraph  Offices  xxv. 
Teleifn  878. 
Temta  858. 
et-Tell  (B^heaida)  356. 

—  (near  Damascus)  351. 

—  (Wadi  el-Bakara)  218. 
Tell  'Abbas  871'. 

Abu  'Aiaik  127. 

—  Hareireh  170. 

.—  Shajara  169. 

Shflsheh  328. 

Yiisuf  268. 

—  Abu  1-Khanzir  268. 

—  Abu'n-Neda  268. 

—  el-A^mar  119. 

—  el-'Ajai  121. 

—  el-Ash'ari  159. 

—  Biseh  371. 

—  el-Burik  275. 

—  Burnat  il6. 

—  Busfreh  36S. 

—  ed-Daba'  371. 

—  ed-£>era'a  171. 

—  D6tan  227. 

—  Dubbeh  268. 

—  Ermen  123. 

—  el-Fukhar  331. 

—  el-F<ll  316. 

—  ^abesh  109. 

—  el-Hajar  98. 

—  el-Aaiaf  122. 

—  el-fiamir  158. 

—  Hafa  268. 

—  el-Has!  118. 
Hilm  258. 
el-Hu§n  (Beisan)  210. 
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Tell  el-]^u9n  (Haur&o) 
160. 

—  Innid  271. 

—  'Izr&n  169. 

—  Jeljfll  131. 

—  Jem'a  121. 

—  Jezer  (Oeser)  13. 

—  el-Judeideh  116. 

—  el-Kadi  (Dan)  263. 

—  Kalmiin  229. 
--  fcalakh  871. 

—  el-Kasais  229. 

—  Kay&ra  427.  414. 

—  el-Kha4r  161. 

—  L6  434. 

—  Ma'jera  180.  224. 

—  el-Man^flra  118. 

—  el-M»'8hiik  273. 

—  el-Mastaba  240. 

—  el-Ha^ba'  168. 

—  el-Mnteselllm  228. 

—  Nebl  Mindau  870. 

—  en-Nejileh  (Eglon) 
119. 

—  Nimrfn  187. 

—  'Omar  242. 

—  er-Reshidiyeh  271. 

—  Eifab  122.  187. 

—  ef-Sii&yeh  124. 

—  ej-S&lebiyeh  322. 

—  Sanda^ianneb  116. 

—  es^Semek  286. 

—  es-Semen  169. 

—  esh-Sb&ghiir  163. 

—  eab-Shamm&ii  240. 

—  Sbi^in  (9aar&n)  169. 

'(Mo»b)l84. 

—  Stiimft  376. 

—  Sukat  859. 

—  Zakary&  134. 

—  Z!f  (Ziph)  171. 
Telladi  885. 
Tello  434. 
Temnin  823. 
Temperature  1. 
Templar*,  tbe  Ixxzir. 
Teniyet  Abul-'A^  842. 
Tenia  xviii. 

Terebinth  VaXUg  124.  113. 
Terib  385. 
Terkiimyft  (Trtc<mda») 

116. 
Thapsacne  (Tiphsah)  435. 
Thebes  {pihti)  224. 
Theouprosopon  (B&s 

Shakk&)  338. 
Thormaaia    (Turmns 

'Aiyi)  318. 
Thrax  ^eii  Jabr)  127. 
T^tbn  838. 

Tiheriat  (Tabartya)  252. 
—I  Batha  of  365. 


Tiherioi,  Lake  of  254. 
Tibna  (Timnath)  125. 
Tibneh  (near  Jifn&)  217. 
Tibnin  261. 
Tigranocerta  422. 
Tigrie  413. 
Timnaih  (Tibna)  125. 

—  Serah  (Tibneb)  217. 
Timur  Ixxxvi. 
Tipheah  (Thapeaeiu)  485. 
ei-Tireh  (near  Acre)  236. 

—  (Haur&n)  169. 
Tirgah  224. 
Tizin  874. 
Tobacco  xzix. 
Tokat  368. 

Tdm&t  N!b&  290.  296. 
Tomb  Gbambers  xcvi. 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  8S. 

—  of  the  Prophets  80. 
Tor  199. 

Tdra,  Brook  830. 
Toron  (Tibnin)  261. 
Tortosa  (TartAs)  357. 
Tow&ra  deduins  187. 
trachon  (el-Lejah)  144. 
Trach<mUU  Ixxix.  156. 
Travelling    Companions 
xil. 

—  Equipment  xxi. 

—  Expenses  xi. 
— ,  Mode  of  xvii. 

—  Routes  xiii. 

—  Season  xi. 
Trees  of  Syria  liv. 
Treif  436. 
irrieomki*  (Terkflmyi) 

116. 
Trieste  4. 
Trikomo  406. 
Tripoli  (Taribulus)  336. 
Trooditfss'a.  Conv.  of  410. 
Trdodos  4l0. 

—  Mts.  395.  410. 
TsharmeUk  419. 
Tsharmuly  421. 
Tshilparat  426. 
Tflb&s  (Thebez)  224. 
Tudmur  (Palmyra)  344. 
et-Tughra  295. 
Tughrat  'A?fflr  160. 
Tuhdr  el-Ashraflyeh 

364. 
Tuliil  e9-Safa  332. 
Tib  199.  * 

—  'Abdln,  District  of 
435. 

TAra  274. 

Tur'&n  252. 

i^rdn  (Umm  el-'Amftd) 

271. 
.Turcomans,  the  lix. 
JTurka,  the  lis. 


Turm&nin  368. 
Turmus  'Alya  218. 
et-Turra  160. 
Tus  Khurma^  429. 
T^e  (SAr)  272. 
2Viv>«('Arak  el-Emir)  149. 

TIdeihi  378. 

Udnun  (Bismyah)  433. 

Ufi-enus  CAfWn)  367. 

el-'Ula  150. 

Ulatha  262. 

Ulukishla  411. 

Umm  el-'Amed  243. 

—  el-'AmOd  271. 
el-'Aw&m!d  271. 

—  el-Biyira  179. 

—  ed-Dab'a  149. 

—  ei-Fflf  134. 

—  Habib  263. 

—  el-HSretein  169. 

—  Jerlr  (Oerar)  121. 

—  el-Meyadin  163. 
Riish  18. 
Sa'ad  201. 

—  Sharshflh  371. 

—  ez-Zeitiin  169. 
Ummerjim  873. 
CTnJM  (ei-'Am^)  367. 
(Tr  (el-Mukaiya)  484. 
Urdeh  86i: 

Urfa  (Edeeta)  419. 
Urhai  (TJrfft)  420. 
Urvk  (Warka)  433. 
el-TJtni  343. 

'^alania  (Baniy&s)  368. 
van  425. 

Vardsbia  or  Vardsha  404. 
Vegetables  lir. 
Venice  3. 
Veranshehr  433. 
Via  Mari*  268. 
Vilayets,  Turkish  Ivii. 
Vocabulary,   Arabic 
xxxvii. 

el-Wadi  300. 
W&di  Ab  260. 

—  Abu  Gerray&t  195. 

Hamad  196. 

damaka  165. 

ftheijin  194. 

Ifeml  153. 

Shftsheb  338. 

Sidreh  130. 

Taiib  197. 

—  el-A'byad  130. 

—  el-Adasiyeh  243. 

—  el-A^bal  177. 

—  el-Ahdeh  190. 

—  Ahmed  98. 

—  el-A^eniyat  137, 
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Wadi  'Ain  'At4  294. 

Ohazil  m 

•»-8itt  151 

—  el*'Aln  ai2. 
^  el-'Ajam  lU.  151 109. 

—  AjeUeh  195. 

—  el-'Akbiyeh  275. 

—  el-AI^4»r  310. 

—  el-'Aklp  ail. 

—  'Aleyit  193. 

—  'All  17. 

—  el-'Am&ra  190. 

—  el-Am'&x  174. 

—  'Ameis  M. 
— 'Ammir  98. 

—  el-'Am4i  257. 
->  'An^ibft  340. 

—  'Arab  160. 

—  el-'Araba  313. 

—  el-'AHis  136. 
-*  el-'Areileh  171. 

—  el-'Ai3&  178. 

—  'Am!  267. 
~  el-'Arrdb  112. 

—  ArUs  109.  110. 

—  el-'Ajal  264.  266. 

—  el-<A8har  261. 

—  'Aub»  262. 

—  eKAtijel»  130. 

—  Ba'ba'  191.  211. 

—  el'Bi^ara  217. 

—  BarJt  211. 
^  Baraica  161. 

—  B&8hih  194. 

—  el-Ba^ta  175. 

—  Beit  9aain&  18.  96. 
Imrin226. 

—  Berameb  227. 

—  Beni  Hasan  298. 

—  Berah'210. 

—  el-BeVdl  163. 

—  BereJ  174. 

—  Bid&i  224. 

—  Blreb  224. 

—  Bittir  16.  98.  126. 

—  el-Biyir  109.  112. 

—  Budra  192. 

—  Bukei'a  180. 

—  el-Barak  109. 

—  Bafeira  1T7. 

—  Bushrikh  341. 

—  el'Bufcm  162. 

—  el-Baweirideb  176. 

—  ed-Dabr  134. 
~  D&na  178. 
^  t>eindn  130. 

^  ed-Deir  (Sinai)  195. 
198 

-. '(W»di  Jeiaah)  139. 

■r-  Deir  el-Ben&t  109. 

-  ed-Deri'a  174. 

-  ed-Dheheb  160. 
e4-I>lya'111.17l. 


W4di  ed-Duweir  341 

-  el-Bhreir  169. 

-  'Bji^  197. 

-  elimir  243. 

-  'Esheb  224. 

-  EBbt&r  213. 

-  Bihil  160. 
~  eKBsxtyeh  271. 
>  Fira  96. 

-  Pai'afnear  Petra)  175. 

-  el-Fai>a  130.  224. 

-  Fas&il  130. 

-  Feiran  194. 

-  FUy&d  180. 

-  Fir^im267. 

-  el-FnheimUb  100. 

-  Gbarandel  19a  177. 

-  el-Gharb!yeb  212. 

-  el-Ghaa&leh  212. 

-  el-6haszeh  12L  170. 

-  el-Gh«weir  178. 

-  Guweiyeb  174. 
el-Hafif  178. 
HuU  336. 

-  eVHalif  212. 

-  el-Hamam  267. 

-  el-fiamdeh  171. 

-  Hamm&na  287.  297. 

-  5ai?ba  148.' 

-  el-Hirik  126. 

-  Harifa  341. 


—  iiiSlux  111. 

—  HathHira  178. 

—  el-Hazdn  243. 

—  Hebran  201. 

—  Heid&n  158. 

—  Heirdna  336. 

-^  el-Hejeib«b  212. 

—  el-demira  212. 

—  Herdawtl  270. 

—  el-He«4  177. 

—  Hesb&Q  151. 

—  el-HibbtiTiyeh  293 
>-el-H!8lielilS4. 

—  HobdB  212. 

—  el-Hd4  126. 

—  el-Homr  212. 

—  el-drobbeb  101. 
Im&a  'Ali  16. 
el-Or&n  189. 

—  el-'Ishsb  210. 

—  Ithmed  201. 

—  el-Jab&ri  195. 

—  el-Jeddn  261. 

—  el-Jeib  176. 

—  Jeida  242. 

—  Jemel  130. 

—  el-Jemel   (near 
tbany)  126. 

—  el-Jenn&ni  263. 

—  Jerash  139. 
^  Jeri'a  149. 


Be- 


W&di  Jeralak  290. 

—  Jifnft  216. 

—  Jinneh  193. 
-^  el-Jda  76. 

—  l^aldfliyeh  18.  14. 

—  el-Kanawat  144. 

—  Ka^dil  361. 

—  fcann6bia  339. 

—  ^arkara  270. 

—  Karkhiyeh  188. 

—  el-Kanu[nearAcre)270. 
274/ 

(in  the  Anti-Lfba- 

nos)  328. 

—  Kasab  2ia 
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